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HEADMASTER  R.  E.  BOOTHBY  WELCOMES 
DELEGATES 

A  brief  speech  was  made  by  Ralph  E.  Boothby,  Head- 
master of  Western  Reserve  Academy,  welcoming  the  offi- 
cers, delegates  and  visitors  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  to  Hudson.  Mr.  Boothby  read  the 
opening  sentence  of  a  speech  he  claimed  to  have  prepared 
and  then  abandoned  it  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Mr.  Ir- 
win, who  gave  him  in  a  lengthy  conference  in  New  York 
careful  specifications  of  what  must  be  omitted  from  the  re- 
marks of  welcoming.  Since  this  list  included  all  the  remarks 
which  might  possibly  have  been  appropriate,  Mr.  Boothby 
said  he  would  content  himself  and  undoubtedly  please  all 
members  of  the  convention  by  strictly  limiting  his  remarks  to 
convey  the  very  warm  and  sincere  welcome  of  the  people 
of  Hudson  to  the  Association. 

RESPONSE  TO  HEADMASTER  BOOTHBY'S  WELCOME 

By  F.  E.  Palmer 
Your  welcome  has  been  so  sincere  and  so  genuine  that  I 
feel  my  inability  to  make  an  adequate  response.     It  might 
be  well  that  I  should  follow  the  example  of  sweet  Cordelia 
and  merely  love  and  be  silent,  but  when 

"Life  holds  her  myriad  empty  cups  in  drouth. 

Praying  us,  for  her  thirst,  to  tip  our  bowls 

And  pour  in  irridescent  tincture  out 

The  sweet,  slow  liquid  of  our  souls," 
there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  sing  our  song;  to  do  our  work 
and  to  give  as  best  we  can  our  thoughts  the  wings  of  words. 
When  Macbeth  had  returned  victorious  over  his  foes  he  was 
hailed  first  as  Thane  of  Glamis;  then  Thane  of  Cawdor; 
and  finally  as  king-to-be.  And  after  two  parts  of  the  proph- 
ecy had  come  true,  he  was  moved  to  say :  "Two  truths  are 
told  as  the  happy  prologue  to  the  swelling  act  of  the  impe- 
rial theme."  Your  welcome,  Mr.  Boothby,  has  been  a  fit- 
ting prologue  to  what  I  trust  may  be  the  swelling  act  of  a 
most  imperial  theme. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  greatness  of  the  history  of 
Ohio.  I  do  not  wonder  that  you  "love  her  rocks  and  rills, 
her  woods  and  templed  hills."    Ohio  is  a  beautiful  state  in- 


deed,  a  worthy  sister  in  the  great  sisterhood  of  states,  and 
next  to  my  own  beloved  commonwealth,  Iowa,  I  believe  that 
I  could  love  this  commonwealth  of  great  men  and  women, 
this  commonwealth  of  great  ideals.  It  was  here  that  my 
sainted  mother  was  born;  it  was  here,  at  Oberlin  College, 
that  there  began  the  beautiful  romance  of  love  of  my  father 
and  mother,  that  grew  from  more  to  more  until  it  seemed 
fit  for  the  mansions  of  heaven.  It  was  from  this  state,  with 
hearts  all  aglow  and  with  love  keeping  step  with  memory, 
and  a  memory  filled  with  beautiful  images  it  was  that  they 
went  together  to  found  the  home  where  I  was  born.  Always 
they  looked  back  with  fondest  recollection  to  Ohio,  for  here 
my  mother  taught  and  my  father  wrought,  and  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  this  state  they  both  built,  in  the  habitations  of 
the  mind,  ideals  that  were  fashioned  in  the  mould  of  beauty. 
On  behalf  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  I  accept  your  most  generous  welcome,  and  I  want 
to  tell  you  in  words  no  less  sincere  than  the  words  of  wel- 
come that  we  are  glad  to  be  here.  We  are  glad  to  touch 
heart  with  your  hearts;  we  are  glad  to  clasp  hands  in  the 
fraternity,  greater  service.  Our  coming  here  will  indeed  be 
an  inspiration  to  us,  for  work  for  the  blind  in  this  state  has 
been  so  conspicuous  and  wholesome  that  we  shall  hope  to 
carry  back  with  us  to  the  various  fields  from  which  we  have 
come,  spirits  born  anew.  As  we  tarry  here  for  a  few  days, 
it  will  be  with  the  hope  that  a  greater  spirit  of  service  and  a 
truer  spirit  of  service  may  descend  upon  us;  it  will  be  with 
the  hope  that  we  may  be  led  up  to  our  Mount  of  Transfigura- 
tion for  a  new  revelation.  We  come  in  the  interest  of  fifty- 
thousand  men  and  women  and  children  who  are  sightless. 
We  have  seen  the  fight  that  many  of  them  are  making,  a 
fight  that  is  being  waged  as  courageously  as  any  that  was 
ever  waged  upon  the  field  of  battle.  We  have  heard  their 
songs  in  the  night;  we  listened  to  the  heart  beats  of  longing 
for  a  place  in  God's  work-a-day  world,  a  longing  as  deep  as 
that  which  has  ever  filled  the  breast  of  man;  we  have  felt 
the  touch  of  their  hands  that  have  been  reached  out  for 
friendship ;  we  have  heard  their  call  for  consideration  and 
a  fighting  chance.  From  them,  to  use  words  of  Wordsworth, 
we  have  been  "hearing  oftimes  the  still,  sad  music  of  hu- 
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manity"  and  the  music  has  set  our  hearts  a-tingling,  for 
"Our  brothers  cast  in  common  mould, 
The  rich,  the  poor,  the  meek,  the  bold, 
All  long-  for  good  no  gold  can  buy. 
Their  hungry  hearts  for  comfort  cry ; 
From  such  as  these  we  would  not  hold 
A  song  of  life." 
They  'cannot  see — but,  thank  God,  they  can  dream  of  a  new 
Purpose  working  through  the  gleam'  and  we  have  met  to 
take  council  in  order  that  those  dreams  we  may  help  to 
come  true. 

Sweet  Viola  in  Twelfth  Night,  after  she  had  carried 
Orsino's  message  to  Olivia  was  asked  to  indicate  the  source 
of  her  message.  She  replied  by  saying  that  it  was  in  Or- 
sino's bosom,  in  the  very  first  chapter  of  his  heart.  Our 
faith  is  in  the  hearts  of  these  fifty-thousand.  We  believe  in 
them  and  we  have  come  here  to  "learn  the  luxury  of 
doing  good;"  to  enlarge  our  faith  in  a  more  wholesome  ser- 
vice to  these  men  and  women  and  children ;  to  renew  within 
ourselves  a  right  spirit  toward  them ;  to  seek  light  in  order 
that  they  may  have  more  light;  to  help  them  walk  the  up- 
ward way,  "where  love  and  knowledge  still  increase  and 
clouds  and  darkness  yield  to  growing  day,"  and  day  reigns 
supreme. 

PRESIDENT'S  FOREWORD 
By  Robert  B.  Irwin 
It  is  the  custom  at  conventions  of  this  Association  for 
the  President  to  open  the  meeting  with  a  few  remarks  cal- 
culated to  direct  the  attention  of  the  members  to  subjects 
which,  in  his  opinion,  should  receive  special  consideration 
during  the  course  of  the  conference.  I  am  taking  this  op- 
portunity to  bring  before  you  a  few  matters  which  are  not 
expressly  treated  in  the  various  papers  which  will  be  read 
during  the  week.  They  are,  however,  points  which  may 
have  a  bearing  upon  the  conclusions  at  which  we  shall  ar- 
rive in  both  our  formal  and  informal  discussions.  In  refer- 
ring to  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  I  shall  speak 
not  as  an  officer  of  that  institution  but  as  the  President  of 
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the  Association  whose  child  the  Foundation  is.  I  shall  re- 
frain from  going  into  details,  but  I  hope  that  should  any  of 
the  suggestions  commend  themselves  to  you,  I  may  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  elaborate  them  more  at  length. 

For  many  years  a  need  has  been  felt  for  a  national 
agency  to  deal  with  problems  and  undertake  projects  which 
are,  for  some  reason,  too  general  in  nature  to  be  handled  in 
their  entirety  by  any  local  organization.  The  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  was  established  to  meet  this  situ- 
ation. Since  its  formation  there  has  been  a  natural  tend- 
ency on  the  part  of  most  of  us  to  refer  to  the  Foundation  a 
large  class  of  problems  which  do  not  fall  within  the  domain 
of  any  other  agency.  Unfortunately,  the  Foundation  does 
not  have  a  personnel  sufficiently  large  to  discharge  many 
of  the  responsibilities  which  properly  fall  within  its  sphere. 
Friends  of  the  Foundation  have  had  some  fear  of  late  lest 
the  present  cordial  attitude  toward  it  might  experience  a 
reaction,  not  because  the  Foundation  is  doing  so  little,  but 
because  our  expectations  are  so  large.  When  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  was  organized  at  the  Vinton  meet- 
ing of  this  Association,  many  of  us  fondly  hoped  that  we 
would  discover  some  source  of  funds  sufficient  to  enable  it 
immediately  to  function  satisfactorily.  It  is  now  pretty 
clear,  however,  that  the  building-up  of  support  which  will 
make  possible  the  carrying  out  of  a  broad  program  will  re- 
quire several  years  of  effort.  Meanwhile,  it  will  be  helpful 
if  workers  for  the  blind  will  modify  slightly  the  attitude  of 
mind  which  many  of  them  have  entertained. 

It  would  be  well  if  they  would  regard  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  to  some  extent,  as  a  central  office 
of  a  federation  of  agencies.  Let  the  various  classes  of  agen- 
cies form  associations  for  mutual  assistance,  and  let  each 
group  use  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  as  its 
central  office.  This  will  mean  a  parceling  out  of  work 
among  agencies,  an  infinite  amount  of  adjustment  and  an 
untold  degree  of  tact,  but  I  am  firmly  convinced  it  can  be 
done.  To  illustrate:  Should  the  State  Commissions  and 
State  Associations  for  the  Blind  form  an  organization,  they 
might  very  conceivably  raise  sufficient  funds  to  employ  a 
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full  time  secretary  who  would  be  connected  with  the  staff  of 
the  Foundation.  The  method  of  selecting  the  governing 
board  of  the  Foundation  lends  itself  well  to  the  working  out 
of  this  plan. 

Lending  Library  of  Reference  Books 

There  is  a  pronounced  need  in  this  country  for  greater 
facilities  for  enabling  students  to  have  easier  access  to  ref- 
erence material  on  work  for  the  blind.  There  is  at  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind  a  reference  library  upon  the 
subject,  unequalled  anywhere  this  side  of  Vienna.  I  have 
had  the  rare  privilege  of  spending  months  in  this  library. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  more  people  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity to  take  advantage  of  it.  It  is  too  far  distant  to 
be  of  much  direct  service  to  most  of  those  who  have  the 
leisure  and  inclination  to  use  it.  For  various  reasons  it 
would  not  be  practical  for  many  agencies  for  the  blind  to 
assemble  a  reference  library  of  any  considerable  size.  What 
is  needed  is  a  central  lending  library  devoted  to  this  special 
subject  which  would,  under  proper  safeguards,  lend  books 
to  students  anywhere  in  the  country. 

I  bring  this  to  your  attention  now  in  the  hope  that  you 
will  give  it  some  consideration  while  we  are  together.  Many 
of  the  books  and  pamphlets  which  should  make  up  such  a 
library  are  "out  of  print."  Copies  of  most  of  them  may  be 
found  in  your  public  or  private  attics  awaiting  the  day  when 
they  may  be  put  to  some  good  use.  Let  us  take  stock  of  this 
literature  which  we  may  severally  possess,  and  when  a  sat- 
isfactory plan  has  been  worked  out  let  us  turn  it  into  a  cen- 
tral library  for  the  common,  use  of  all.  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  anyone  who  would  care  to  contribute  to  such  a  collec- 
tion. 

Louis  Braille  Centennial 

One  hundred  years  ago  a  young  French  blind  man  by 
the  name  of  Louis  Braille  devised  the  punctographic  system 
which  now  bears  his  name.  Next  to  Valentine  Hauy,  Louis 
Braille  is  perhaps  the  greatest  benefactor  of  the  blind.  The 
blind  people  of  France  are  this  year  observing  the  centen- 
nial of  the  invention  of  the  Braille  system. 

I  suggest  that  this  Association  take  some  official  cogni- 
zance of  the  French  celebration.     May  I  further  suggest 
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that  organizations  for  the  blind  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
take  measures  to  disseminate  more  information  concerning 
this  great  man  than  is  now  enjoyed  by  the  blind  people  and 
their  friends?  A  Louis  Braille  Day  in  our  schools  and  other 
organizations  would  be  most  fitting. 

Need  of  More  Knowledge  Concerning  Europe 

In  connection  with  a  study  of  Braille  publishing,  which 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  making,  it  became 
necessary  a  few  months  ago  for  three  of  us  interested  in 
the  subject  to  visit  several  countries  in  Europe.  While  the 
limitation  on  the  time  at  our  disposal  made  it  necessary  for 
us  to  confine  our  attention  almost  exclusively  to  Braille 
printing  shops,  we  were  able  to  gain  an  impression  of  some 
of  the  things  which  are  being  accomplished  in  other 
branches  of  work  for  the  blind.  Glimpses  were  caught  of 
many  activities  which  I  believe  it  would  well  pay  us  in 
America  to  study.  We  have  been  included  to  consider  that 
the  European  point  of  view  is  so  essentially  different  from 
ours,  that  we  could  profit  little  from  an  investigation  of  what 
is  being  done  across  the  water.  While  the  underlying  the- 
ories guiding  the  European  and  the  American  worker  for 
the  blind  is  often  radically  different,  the  problems  with 
which  they  are  confronted  bear  a  striking  resemblance.  The 
human  beings  with  which  we  have  to  deal  are  much  alike. 
They  have  the  same  family  adjustments  to  make,  the  same 
responsibilities  to  discharge,  the  same  sort  of  mental  and 
moral  perplexities  to  resolve,  the  same  physical  ailments  to 
consider.  In  short,  the  problems  of  the  blind  man  in  Europe 
differ  from  those  of  the  blind  man  in  America  more  in  in- 
tensity than  in  kind. 

I  returned  from  abroad  with  many  questions  in  my  mind. 
For  instance,  has  Great  Britain's  experience  in  the  delimi- 
tation of  the  spheres  of  activity  of  public  and  private  agen- 
cies for  the  blind  any  lessons  for  us  on  this  side  of  the  wa- 
ter? What  of  the  follow-up  work  with  the  Blind  Veterans 
which  the  British  are  carrying  on?  In  America,  we  have  of- 
ficially pronounced  our  Veterans  "rehabilitated."  Does  the 
co-operation  among  the  greater  London  organizations  for 
the  blind  in  raising  their  annual  budgets  suggest  anything  to 
us  in  our  Metropolitan  districts?    Again  we  say  it  is  diffi- 
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cult  to  raise  money  in  America  for  the  printing  of  Braille 
books.  Is  it  not  at  least  interesting  to  us  that  American 
money  has  built  and  is  maintaining  in  Paris  what  is  per- 
haps the  largest  Braille  Publishing  concern,  in  the  world? 
Does  the  fact  that  some  thirty  embossed  magazines  are  pub- 
lished in  Great  Briatin  alone  furnish  us  with  food  for 
thought?  Every  large  country  in  Europe  publishes  its 
weekly  or  semi-weekly  Braille  newspaper. 

Every  large  city,  by  the  way,  has  literally  hundreds  of 
volunteer  hand  transcribers.  Again  does  the  fact  that 
France  has  six  hundred  blind  professional  musicians  holding 
regular  positions  have  any  special  significance  to  us?  Sixty- 
five  blind  musicians  were  found  permanent  employment  in 
France  last  year.  I  was  told  that  in  Berlin  eight  hundred 
blind  people  are  working  in  factories  side  by  side  with  those 
who  see.  Does  this  tend  to  make  us  quite  comfortable 
about  our  boasted  accomplishments  in  this  country? 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  our  conferences  this  week  will 
give  us  all  many  valuable  suggestions.  The  successes  of 
some  will  serve  as  a  spur  and  an  inspiration  to  others.  This 
is  why  each  biennium  we  assemble  from  every  part  of  this 
great  land  for  a  frank  and  free  interchange  of  ideas.  Would 
it  not  be  worth  while  for  us  to  take  steps  looking  toward 
an  international  conference?  Europe  is  ready  for  such  a 
gathering  but  for  many  reasons,  wishes  America  to  make 
the  first  move  and  to  assume  some  responsibility.  Let  us 
talk  it  over  while  we  are  together. 
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STANDARDIZING  AND  MARKETING  OF  PRODUCTS  OP 
BLIND  WORKERS— WOMEN 

By  Miss  Frances  S.  Reed 

Before  taking  up  the  subject  of  "Standardization  and 
Marketing  of  Products  of  Blind  Workers — Women"  it  is 
interesting,  and  quite  important,  to  consider  the  past  his- 
tory of  the  "product  of  blind  women."  To  compare  condi- 
tions existing,  only  a  few  years  ago,  with  the  present  status 
of  this  particular  phase  of  the  work  for  the  blind. 

Twenty  years  ago  there  was  practically  no  product  to 
standardize  or  market.  A  large  percentage  of  the  blind 
women  of  the  country  had  no  occupation  or  means  of  earn- 
ning  a  livelihood.  A  few  were  fortunate  enough  to  secure 
positions  as  teachers  in  schools  for  the  blind — others  con- 
ducted private  music  classes — a  few  made  trinkets  out  of 
beads,  for  which  there  was  little  demand. 

Today  we  find  thousands  of  blind  women  regularly  em- 
ployed sewing,  knitting,  crocheting,  weaving  or  performing 
some  other  form  of  handiwork — under  the  supervision  of 
an  organization  maintained  by  the  State  for  their  benefit. 
The  product  of  these  women  is  being  purchased  by  the 
largest  department  stores  in  the  United  States,  on  a  purely 
commercial  basis,  not  because  of  sentiment  or  a  spirit  of 
philanthropy,  but  because  of  its  intrinsic  value.  This  condi- 
tion has  been  brought  about  with  the  advent  of  Home 
Teaching  for  the  Adult  Blind. 

With  the  creation  of  Commissions  for  the  Blind,  in  more 
than  twenty  states,  during  the  past  eighteen  years,  home 
teaching,  as  well  as  many  other  important  avenues,  has  been 
opened  to  the  men  and  women  losing  their  sight  in  adult 
life;  as  well  as  to  the  blind  girls  and  boys  educated  in  a 
school  for  the  blind.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than  fifteen 
thousand  women  have  benefitted  by  home  teaching,  the 
average  age  being  forty-five  years. 

Courses  of  instruction  provided  through  the  Home 
Teaching  Department  include,  in  some  states: 

Reading  and  writing  the  embossed  types. 

Sewing  on  the  sewing  machine  and  by  hand. 
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Knitting,  crocheting,  weaving. 
Chair  caning,  brush  making,  etc. 

The  teachers  engaged  in  giving  this  instruction  are,  in 
most  instances,  blind  or  partially  blind  women.  Accompan- 
ied by  a  guide,  the  teacher  calls  at  regular  intervals  upon  the 
adult  blind,  residing  in  the  territory  assigned  her.  In  some 
states  one  territory  includes  as  many  as  twenty  counties. 

The  teacher,  without  sight,  has  some  advantages  over 
the  instructor  with  sight,  in  that  she,  by  her  own  example, 
inspires  the  woman  recently  bereft  of  sight,  to  realize  that 
blindness  need  not  mean  idleness  or  uselessness.  The  home 
teacher  also  serves,  in  some  states,  in  the  capacity  of  a 
"friendly  visitor"  or  social  service  worker,  which  affords  her 
an  opportunity  for  usefulness  almost  without  limitation. 

While  every  blind  woman,  physically  and  mentally  ca- 
pable of  receiving  instruction  is  eligible  to  register  for 
training  in  the  Home  Teaching  Department — all  do  not  be- 
come wage  earners.     Pupils  are  classified  as  follows: 

(1)  The  woman  losing  her  sight  in  adult  life;  she  has  a 
comfortable  home,  a  few  household  duties  to  perform  and 
does  not  require  instruction  from  the  standpoint  of  qualify- 
ing for  remunerative  employment,  but  desires  hand  training 
in  order  to  be  prepared  to  do  the  usual  repair  work  and 
plain  sewing  for  her  family.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
pupils  in  this  group.  After  the  course  is  completed  the 
pupil's  name  is  removed  from  the  list  of  those  desiring  as- 
sistance. 

(2)  The  woman  who  is  physically  able  to  work,  depend- 
ent upon  her  own  resources  and  is  desirous  for  employment 
as  a  means  of  earning  a  livelihood ;  this  pupil  is  encouraged 
in  registering  for  a  course  in  sewing-machine  work,  weaving, 
basketry  or  some  other  definite  line  for  which  there  is  de- 
mand. 

(3)  The  woman  living  in  a  home,  where  sanitary  condi- 
tions are  questionable.  The  woman  who,  when  she  could 
see,  was  disorderly  and  untidy  about  her  work  and  home. 
This  is  the  type  of  pupil  we  find  a  great  problem  and  usual- 
ly the  one  most  in  need  of  remunerative  employment,  but  to 
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whom  it  is  not  practicable  to  entrust  material  in  which  the 
funds  of  an  organization  are  invested. 

(4)  The  blind  woman  who  has  been  without  sight  all 
her  life  and  has  received  her  education  at  a  school  for  the 
blind,  where  she  was  taught  to  knit  and  crochet,  is  usually 
an  expert  at  this  particular  work.  There  is  a  great  demand 
for  the  fancy  knitted  or  crocheted  garment,  when  the  work- 
manship is  perfect  and  selection  of  material  and  colors  is 
carefully  made. 

When  a  pupil  has  completed  the  course  in  which  she  is 
specializing,  machine  work,  hand  work,  etc.,  she  is  pro- 
moted from  the  position  of  pupil  to  that  of  employee  or 
"Home  Worker."  It  is  of  vital  importance  that  the  pupil 
be  made  to  realize  that  her  relations  with  the  Commission 
and  Home  Work  Department,  so  far  as  employment  is  con- 
cerned, must  be  governed  by  business  principles  only ;  what 
the  same  requirement  for  promptness,  honesty,  loyalty  de- 
manded of  an  employee  with  a  business  establishment,  is 
expected  of  the  home  worker,  although  she  performs  her 
work  at  home  without  direct  supervision.  The  actual  value 
of  raw  material  consigned  to  a  worker  to  be  made  up, 
should  be  charged  to  her,  and  a  statement  of  the  amount 
sent  with  the  consignment.  The  home  worker  will  then  feel 
the  responsibility  of  this  trust  and  will  see  to  it  that  the 
material  is  returned  in  as  cleanly  a  condition  as  when  re- 
ceived. 

Standardizing  Products  of  the  Blind 

First,  in  importance,  is  that  the  highest  grade  of  effi- 
ciency in  workmanship  be  demanded.  Second,  the  selection 
of  material,  both  regarding  quality,  design  and  color. 

The  quality  of  material  purchased  for  this  particular 
work  should  always  be  of  a  superior  grade.  The  material  is 
handled  more  by  the  blind  worker  than  by  one  with  sight. 
Every  article  should  be  basted  before  it  is  sewed  and  an 
inferior  quality  of  material  will  show  wear  from  handling. 
When  the  department  is  financed  by  state  funds,  frequently 
the  law  demands  that  raw  material  be  purchased  through 
the  State  Purchasing  Agent  and  the  quality  is  not  always  of 
the  best, 
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In  Ohio,  the  purchasing  agent,  for  the  Home  Work  De- 
partment, of  the  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind,  is  also  fill- 
ing the  position  of  Supervisor  of  Sales.  This  has  proved  to 
be  a  very  satisfactory  arrangement.  Because  of  her  contact 
with  the  buying  public  she  is  in  a  position  to  know  what  the 
demands  are. 

Next  in  importance  is  designing,  selection  of  patterns 
and  the  cutting  out  of  garments  to  be  made  up  by  the  home 
worker.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that  garments  be  accurate- 
ly cut  and  folded  if  the  home  worker  is  to  produce  a  mar- 
ketable article.  This  is  made  possible  where  an  electric 
cutting  machine  is  used  and  an  entire  bolt  of  material  is  cut 
at  one  time.  The  garments  are  uniform  in  every  respect 
when  cut  in  this  manner. 

Of  equal  importance  is  the  proper  inspection  of  all  mer- 
chandise received  from  the  home  workers.  The  pressing, 
marking  and  placing  in  stock  of  the  finished  product. 

Competent  sighted  supervision,  both  in  preparing  the 
garments  for  the  blind  worker  and  inspecting  the  finished 
article,  is  of  the  utmost  importance  if  the  highest  standard 
of  workmanship  is  to  be  maintained.  The  natural  tendency 
to  accept  an  article,  although  it  is  slightly  defective,  rather 
than  offend  the  blind  worker,  is  a  grave  mistake  and  even- 
tually results  in  an  injustice  to  the  worker.  The  friends  and 
neighbors  of  a  blind  person  make  a  mistake  in  expressing 
admiration  over  the  workmanship  of  a  blind  friend  when 
it  is  not  perfect,  thus  leading  her  to  believe  that  it  is  far 
superior  to  anything  a  person  with  perfect  vision  could  pro- 
duce. 

When  the  same  article  is  rejected  by  the  supervisor  of 
the  Home  Work  Department,  because  it  does  not  meet  the 
requirements,  the  home  worker  feels  that  she  is  unjustly 
treated. 

Marketing  the  Product  of  the  Blind — Women 

The  success  of  the  blind  home  worker,  as  a  wage  earner, 
is  largely  contingent  upon  the  provision  of  proper  facilities 
for  disposing  of  the  articles  made.  This  involves  a  Sales 
Department  in  charge  of  an  experienced  saleswoman.  This 
department  must  be  conducted  on  thoroughly  business  prin- 
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ciples  without  appeal  to  sentiment  or  philanthropy.  The 
method  of  disposing  of  the  product  of  the  blind  differs  in  the 
various  cities  and  states,  as  does  the  method  of  paying  the 
blind  worker  for  labor.  In  some  states  articles  made  by 
the  blind  are  received  on  consignment.  The  worker  pro- 
viding the  material  as  well  as  the  labor.  Under  this  method 
the  worker  is  not  compensated  for  her  labor  until  the  article 
is  sold. 

In  other  states  merchandise  is  delivered  at  a  central 
point  where  sales  are  conducted  by  representatives  of  Asso- 
ciations or  Commissions  for  the  Blind  with  the  assistance  of 
volunteer  workers  representing  various  club  and  church  or- 
ganizations. In  many  of  the  larger  cities  retail  depart- 
ments are  conducted  in  department  stores,  where  space  is 
donated  by  the  firm  for  this  purpose,  the  only  expense  to 
the  Commission  for  the  Blind  being  the  salary  of  a  sales- 
woman. 

Special  salesrooms  where  only  articles  made  by  the 
blind  are  sold  are  found  in  a  number  of  cities.  Special  ex- 
hibits and  sales  are  conducted  in  hotels,  at  summer  resorts, 
and  at  State  and  County  Fairs. 

Home  workers  frequently  sell  the  plainer  articles  on  a 
commission  basis  in  the  smaller  towns  where  there  is  no 
special  department  for  the  blind.  Club  and  church  women 
take  an  active  part  in  advertising  and  assisting  in  the  sale 
of  the  merchandise  made  by  the  blind.  In  some  cities  every 
club  woman  has  pledged  to  buy  at  least  one  dollar's  worth 
at  the  local  department  for  the  blind,  during  the  year.  In 
other  cities  the  various  organizations  are  represented  at  the 
department,  by  members,  assisting  the  saleswoman,  each 
organization  or  club  being  assigned  a  week  at  the  depart- 
ment during  the  year. 

In  several  cities,  a  day  is  set  aside  each  year  known  as 
"Towel  Day."  On  this  day  every  club  and  church  woman 
is  interested  in  disposing  of  tea  towels,  both  at  retail  and 
wholesale  rates,  frequently  selling  out  the  entire  stock  of 
this  article,  which  accumulates  in  large  quantities,  since  a 
large  percentage  of  the  blind  women  can  do  nothing  more 
difficult  than  hemming  tea  towels. 
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In  Ohio,  the  state  has  made  an  appropriation  of  a  loan 
fund  used  for  working  capital  which  is  invested  in  the  pur- 
chase of  raw  material  and  payment  of  wages  to  the  blind. 
This  fund,  known  as  the  "Rotary  Fund,"  is  kept  rotating 
from  the  receipts  from  the  sale  of  the  finished  product. 

The  stock  must  be  converted  into  cash  systematically,  in 
order  to  keep  sufficient  funds  in  the  treasury  to  purchase 
material  and  thus  provide  the  home  worker  with  regular 
employment. 

The  home  worker  in  Ohio  is  paid  for  her  labor  at  the 
time  a  consignment  of  work  is  received  by  the  Commission. 

The  plainer  articles  such  as  various  styles  of  aprons, 
dress  bags,  ironing  board  covers  and  tea  towels  are  sold 
direct  to  department  stores,  in  large  quantities  at  wholesale 
rates.  This  method  of  marketing  keeps  the  stock  of  the 
plainer  articles  moving  and  provides  systematic  employment 
for  the  woman  making  the  plainer  articles. 

Fancy  articles  such  as  linens,  knitted  and  crocheted  gar- 
ments, rugs,  baskets,  etc.,  are  sold  on  a  retail  basis.  This 
stock  does  not  accumulate  as  rapidly  as  the  stock  of  plainer 
articles,  there  being  fewer  people  at  work  on  this  type  of  ar- 
ticle. 

Capacity  of  production  must  be  regular  and  sufficient 
to  supply  the  demand  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  Home 
Worker  should  feel  the  responsibility  of  the  position  she 
holds  with  the  Commission  and  to  understand  that  she  must 
not  only  perform  her  work  well  but  systematically  and  to 
be  dependable.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  home  worker  to 
report,  early  in  the  Fall,  that  she  will  not  be  able  to  work 
for  the  Commission  until  after  Christmas  because  of  private 
orders.  This  interferes  with  the  efficiency  of  the  sales  de- 
partment of  a  Commission,  at  the  time  of  the  year  when  the 
stock  is,  naturally,  running  low,  and  when  there  is  a  demand 
for  the  merchandise.  It  reflects  on  the  management  when 
a  customer  fails  to  find  in  stock,  for  Christmas  purchases, 
merchandise  carried  throughout  the  year. 

The  department  is  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  the 
home  workers  and  they  should  feel  this  responsibility  just 
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as  forcibly  as  though  they  were  operating  a  business  of 
their  own. 

The  success  of  the  sales  department  of  an  organization 
for  the  blind  is  due  to  a  great  extent  to  the  volunteer  ser- 
vices of  church  and  club  women.  These  groups  of  women, 
throughout  the  country,  give  not  only  their  influence  and 
time,  but  their  patronage  as  well,  in  making  it  possible  to 
dispose  of  the  product  of  the  blind.  Unfortunately  an  or- 
ganization supported  by  public  funds,  although  recognizing 
that  "it  pays  to  advertise,"  is  not  financially  able  to  adopt 
the  methods  of  attracting  the  public  used  by  department 
stores  and  must  depend  on  publicity  given  by  the  press  in 
the  form  of  special  articles  calling  attention  to  the  work 
and  the  merchandise  offered  for  sale  rather  than  on  the 
paid  advertisement. 

In  closing  I  would  emphasize  the  fact  that  to  standardize 
the  product  of  blind  women  we  must  demand  the  same 
grade  of  efficiency  required  in  all  business  pursuits — and  in 
marketing  the  product  of  the  blind  we  must  sell  to  the  pub- 
lic along  business  principles  only. 

METHODS    OF    STANDARDIZING    AND    MARKETING 
THE  PRODUCTS  OF  THE  BLIND— MEN 

By  P.  J.  Salmon 

This  paper,  as  the  title  implies,  has  two  objects  in  view. 
First,  the  consideration  of  ways  and  means  of  standardizing 
the  products  of  the  blind,  and  second,  methods  of  selling 
these  products.  Let  us  take  up  some  points  relative  to 
standardizing  and  consider  later  the  subject  of  marketing. 
Please  keep  in  mind  that  this  paper  has  to  do  with  pro- 
ducts made  by  blind  men;  Miss  Reed  certainly  did  justice  to 
the  women's  side  of  the  question.  A  great  many  of  the 
things  she  has  said  apply  as  well  to  the  men  as  to  the  wo- 
men. The  fact  that  Miss  Reed  and  I  have  not  compared 
notes  and  that  we  individually  make  similar  suggestions 
should  serve  to  strengthen  their  value. 

As  we  are  all  workers  for  the  blind,  I  am  sure  we  are 
all  convinced  of  the  need  for  a  higher  quality  and  more 
perfect  standard  as  regards  the  work  produced  by  the  blind. 
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Surely  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  this.  And  if,  by  chance,  there 
should  be  any  doubt,  it  would  take  but  a  glance  at  some 
of  the  products  of  the  blind  to  demonstrate  the  crying  need 
for  efficient  standardizing.  Many  perfect  articles  of  hand- 
work have  been  turned  out  by  the  blind  which  naturally  re- 
flect credit  on  our  work  as  a  whole.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  great  deal  of  cheap,  inferior 
merchandise  dumped  into  the  various  markets;  and  this 
material  has  had,  and  continues  to  have,  a  pronounced  det- 
rimental effect  on  the  name  of  the  blind  in  the  business 
world.  Sometimes  I  think  we  are  too  quick  in  speaking  of 
the  prejudice  of  the  sighted  with  regard  to  the  work  of  the 
sightless.  In  all  fairness  we  are  bound  to  admit  that  this 
prejudice  is  often  based  on  foundations  which  you  and  I 
have  helped  to  lay.  The  problem  of  getting  the  blind  to 
turn  out  good  work  has  been  no  easy  one ;  it  is  scarcely  nec- 
essary to  enumerate  such  difficulties  which  have  to  be  met 
as  the  blind  and  otherwise  handicapped,  the  infirm  blind, 
the  aged  blind,  the  abnormal  blind,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
the  lazy  blind.  These  are  every  day  problems  with  you  and 
me;  and  we  are  called  upon  to  solve  the  individual  problem 
of  each  of  these  groups — a  task  which  we  are  not  always 
able  to  even  begin  to  perform.  In  fact  it  is  this  very  reason 
which  brings  us  here,  to  consider  in  a  body  these  difficulties 
which  are  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  our  work.  And  as 
previously  said  not  the  least  of  these  is  standardizing. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  fairness  to  the  skilful  blind,  and 
those  who  are  capable  of  being  trained  to  some  sort  of  pro- 
ductive work,  that  there  should  be  a  more  definite  division 
of  the  blind.  There  ought  at  least  be  two  main  classes, 
those  capable  of  producing  or  who  show  promise  of  pro- 
ducing if  trained,  and  the  second  class,  or  those  who  are 
incapable  of  doing,  regardless  of  the  reason.  This  division 
would  in  itself  bring  us  a  long  step  forward  in  the  process 
of  standardizing,  for  we  cannot  improve  our  products  with- 
out first  standardizing  the  human  element  which  is  the  most, 
important  factor  in  any  business.  I  was  interested  recently 
in  a  statement  made  by  the  president  of  one  of  the  largest 
concerns  in  the  world ;  he  said  that  if  all  the  vast  machinery 
which  his  company  owned  was  destroyed  overnight  it  could 
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be  replaced  in  time,  but  be  added,  if  we  should  lose  in  a 
like  manner  the  great  human  force  which  goes  to  make  up 
the  personnel  of  this  company,  we  could  not  replace  it.  My 
point  is  that  business  houses  of  all  kinds  have  difficulty  in 
keeping  up  standards  even  with  picked  men  to  work  with; 
and  yet  we  have  been  trying  to  standardize  with  a  group 
such  as  makes  up  the  average  shop  for  the  blind.  I  am 
fully  aware  that  we  are  all  limited  either  by  statute  or  by 
laws  of  our  own  organization  as  to  how  far  we  can  go  in 
making  a  division  such  as  suggested.  And  I  realize  also 
that  under  present  conditions  it  is  up  to  us  to  take  care  of 
practically  all  the  blind  who  need  help.  But  I  think  that  a 
great  deal  can  be  done  within  our  own  separate  societies  in 
the  way  of  separating  producers  from  non-producers.  I 
would  consider  a  producer  any  man  who  could  perform  a 
given  task  well,  regardless  of  how  long  it  took  him  to  do  it, 
within  reasonable  limits.  All  others  would  be  in  the  second 
class.  If  we  are  to  sell  successfully  in  open  competition 
with  the  sighted  either  the  products  or  the  services  of  the 
blind,  then  we  must  keep  out  the  incompetent  and  give  the 
capable  blind  men  the  opportunity  of  making  good  under 
at  least  reasonable  conditions. 

A  second  means  toward  raising  our  standard  would  be  to 
employ  only  experts  to  train  our  people  for  their  particular 
work.  Again  we  are  confronted  with  the  problem  of  not 
having  enough  money  to  do  things  of  this  sort.  We  cannot 
expect,  however,  highly  trained  men  especially  in  the  com- 
mercial world,  to  come  to  us  and  work  for  a  few  dollars  a 
week  and  do  it  for  the  cause ;  they  are  not  built  that  way. 
The  men  I  refer  to  is  your  shop  foreman,  your  department 
head  or  other  supervisors;  the  man  on  the  job ;  the  man  who 
can  make  or  break  standards;  the  man  whose  duty  it  is  to 
pass  on  each  and  every  piece  of  work  that  is  turned  out  in 
his  department.  Rigid  inspection,  and  grading  of  products 
by  one  competent  to  pass  fairly  on  quality  will  produce  re- 
sults of  such  beneficial  nature  that  you  will  forget  even  the 
high  salary  of  your  foreman  in  your  pride  at  what  has  been 
accomplished. 

My  third  point  is  closely  allied  to  my  second  and  has  to 
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do  with  the  wages  paid  to  the  blind  themselves  and  in  this 
regard  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should  grade  the  work  they 
do,  and  pay  them  according  to  the  quality  of  their  labor. 
We  should  give  them  every  incentive  to  do  better  work. 

A  fourth  suggestion  for  producing  better  quality  is  that 
of  shop  morale.  If  you  operate  a  loose,  undisciplined  shop 
where  law  and  order  are  recognized  only  occasionally  this 
condition  will  be  reflected  in  the  quality  of  your  products. 
But  if  in  your  shop  there  exists  a  strict  discipline  and  a  high 
spirit  of  shop  morale  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  spirit 
will  manifest  itself  in  a  higher  quality  of  product.  The 
more  we  run  our  shop  on  a  good  business  basis  the  better  it 
is  all  round,  and  the  blind  people  themselves  like  it,  for  they 
want  to  be  treated  as  near  as  possible  like  sighted  people. 

A  fifth  suggestion  toward  higher  standards  is  that  of  the 
use  of  only  high  grade  material  in  the  manufacture  of  our 
products.  Aside  from  being  the  cheapest  in  the  end,  high 
grade  material  helps  us  in  our  effort  to  keep  up  standards. 
We  think  the  psychological  effect  on  our  workers  is  of  great 
value.  They  are  bound  to  feel  that  if  we  are  particular 
about  the  kind  of  material  we  use  in  the  various  grades  of 
our  products  that  we  really  mean  "business." 

Our  sixth  consideration  with  regard  to  standardizing 
has  to  do  with  the  use  of  a  symbol  or  trademark  to  designate 
a  particular  quality  of  product.  This  trade  mark  should  be 
placed  only  on  such  products  as  measure  up  in  all  details 
to  the  standard  you  wish  to  maintain;  all  other  material 
manufactured  should  either  bear  no  mark  at  all  or  else 
should  be  marked  "off  grade"  or  "second  grade,"  or  have 
some  similar  designation.  This  will  tend  to  raise  your  stand- 
ard, and  will  help  you  in  your  effort  to  manufacture  a  uni- 
form, high  quality  product. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  second  phase  of  our  little  subject 
— that  of  marketing  or  selling  the  products  of  the  blind. 
And  at  the  outset  we  can  say  that  there  is  no  harder  task  in 
any  business  than  that  of  selling.  With  us  there  can  be  little 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  this  remark  as  we  have  all  experienced 
the  difficulty  of  disposing  of  our  products,  even  when  well- 
made,  to  say  nothing  of  those  which  were  poorly  manufac- 
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whom  he  has  been  trying  to  sell.  It  is  just  as  necessary  for 
us  to  have  a  high  class  salesman,  as  it  is  to  have  high  stand- 
ard of  quality  in  our  product.  I  really  think  we  have  made 
the  mistake  too  often  of  sending  out  poorly  trained  men  to 
represent  us.  If  the  blind  or  partially  sighted  man  can  fill 
the  position  of  salesman  properly  then  we  should  engage 
him  by  all  means,  and  pay  him  well;  pay  him  enough  so  he 
can  feel  that  he  is  somebody,  and  he  is  if  he  can  sell.  An 
underpaid  employee  is  a  poor  advertisement,  and  this  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  the  salesman  as  he  comes  in  contact  with 
the  very  heart  of  your  business,  your  customers;  and  they 
think  of  your  organization  in  terms  of  the  representatives 
you  employ.  Increased  sales  will  follow  if  you  adopt  a 
policy  of  not  allowing  an  incompetent  salesman  to  fill  this 
important  position;  if  he  does  not  make  good,  dismiss  or 
transfer  him.  Don't  keep  him  on  simply  because  he  is  a 
poor  blind  man:  think  of  the  other  poor  blind  men  who 
must  depend  on  what  he  accomplishes  in  order  that  they 
may  have  work. 

As  to  the  second  method  of  selling,  that  is,  advertising,  I 
am  fully  aware  that  we  are  none  of  us  in  a  position  to  ad- 
vertise extensively  in  the  newspapers,  magazines,  or  by  use 
of  posters ;  or  even  by  the  most  recent  and  far  reaching  form 
of  advertising,  the  use  of  the  radio.  We  can,  though,  do 
more  than  we  are  doing  now  in  this  regard.  We  can,  for 
example,  use  our  local  newspapers  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing the  work  of  our  organization  better  known,  and  inciden- 
tally the  products  we  manufacture;  this  may  be  done  by 
writing  for  the  press  articles  of  interest  concerning  our 
work;  and  there  is  no  form  of  philanthropy  which  has 
greater  possibilities  for  items  of  general  interest  than  our 
work  for  the  blind.  You  will  find  the  press  eager  to  print 
anything  that  will  make  a  good  story  or  a  news  item.  I 
keep  our  organization  before  the  public  all  I  can,  and  I 
find  even  the  busy  editors  of  the  New  York  papers  ready  to 
co-operate.    The  result  of  this  is  increased  sales. 

Make  your  trade  mark  known;  this  is  one  of  your  best 
sales  agents.  Make  it  work  for  you,  use  it  not  only  on  your 
products,  but  on  all  your  stationery,  on  your  display  win- 
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tured.  There  are,  however,  just  two  great  means  of  seHing, 
the  first  is  that  of  direct  personal  contact,  or  in  other  words, 
by  the  employment  of  salesmen ;  and  the  second  means  of 
selling  is  covered  by  one  word,  advertising.  Most  of  us 
have  used  the  former;  but  I  dare  say  few  of  us  have  paid 
enough  attention  to  the  latter.  Both  are  recognized  forms 
of  effective  selling  providing  they  are  properly  planned  and 
worked  out  along  the  right  lines.  Articles  made  by  the 
blind  are  not  easy  to  sell,  and  if  our  sighted  friends  and  com- 
petitors find  it  necessary  to  employ  both  these  major  forms 
of  selling,  then  surely  we  should  not  expect  to  get  our  pro- 
ducts marketed  in  an  easier  or  less  scientific  manner. 

There  are  no  definite  rules  which  if  adhered  to,  or  fol- 
lowed in  sequence,  will  result  always  in  a  sale;  there  are, 
however,  certain  steps  or  points  which  we  meet  in  practi- 
cally every  sale.  Let  us  brieflly  outline  some  of  these  points. 
We  will  presume  that  we  are  to  interview  a  prospect.  The 
first  thing  we  do  is  to  get  together  any  available  informa- 
tion we  may  find  in  our  own  office  concerning  our  men,  and 
his  need  for  the  products  we  have  for  sale.  Point  number 
two  is  to  go  to  his  office  and  use  such  means  as  we  have  at 
our  disposal  to  gain  an  interview ;  this  is  an  art  in  itself.  For 
convenience  sake  we  will  suppose  that  we  have  broken  the 
icy  barriers,  and  have  been  ushered  into  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Prospect.  We  are  now  ready  to  tackle  point  three  which  is 
to  greet  our  man  and  proceed  to  the  business  of  our  call. 
Our  object  of  course  is  to  explain  the  merits  of  that  which 
we  have  for  sale  and  should  be  done  in  as  few  words  as 
possible  without  seeming  rush.  We  want  to  create  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  our  prospect  for  our  wares,  and  we  should 
give  him  all  the  information  we  think  he  may  need  in  regard 
to  the  manufacture  and  cost,  also  the  selling  price  of  that 
which  we  are  offering  for  sale.  Point  number  four  is  the 
closing  of  the  sale;  or  it  may  be  simply  the  closing  of  our 
interview:  we  must  take  either  one  with  the  same  good 
will.  Sometimes  the  mere  fact  that  we  took  a  refusal  in 
the  right  spirit  has  meant  the  beginning  of  business  rela- 
tions. All  during  this  interview  our  salesman  has  been  un- 
der observation  and  has  been  "sized  up"  by  the  man  for 
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dows  and  on  your  delivery  trucks.  It  will  be  a  silent  sales- 
man for  you  if  it  is  properly  used. 

One  of  the  means  we  have  found  helpful  in  disposing  of 
our  products  in  Brooklyn  has  been  the  special  displays 
which  we  have  had  in  some  of  our  larger  furniture  stores. 
We  chose  this  type  store  because  of  the  fine  show  windows 
available.  We  put  on  an  attractive  display  of  our  products 
and  in  addition,  had  plenty  of  signs.  Then  we  had  one,  two 
or  three  demonstrators.  We  stayed  from  three  days  to  a 
week  and  in  some  cases,  longer.  We  gained  a  great  deal 
of  publicity  through  these  displays,  and  in  addition  got  a 
goodly  amount  of  business.  We  are  going  to  do  the  same 
thing  again  later.  There  is  quite  some  work  to  it  but  it 
pays. 

Another  special  means  of  selling,  and  one  which  had  its 
origin  in  Brooklyn  is  the  annual  Week  for  the  Blind.  During 
this  week  the  attention  of  the  public  is  drawn  to  the  work 
being  carried  on  for  the  blind  by  organized  efforts.  It  is 
primarily  the  work  of  our  Brooklyn  women.  The  week  em- 
braces only  four  days,  each  day  being  taken  over  by  a  spe- 
cial group;  Tuesday,  Catholic  Day;  Wednesday,  Jewish 
Day;  Thursday,  Protestant  Day;  and  Friday,  Club  Day. 
Eleven  years  ago  this  idea  was  started  in  a  small  way;  at 
that  time,  the  total  receipts  for  the  week  were  less  than  two 
thousand  dollars.  This  year  the  total  receipts  amounted  to 
about  forty  thousand  dollars.  The  Week  for  the  Blind  is 
valuable  not  only  for  the  publicity  gained  and  the  amount 
of  goods  sold,  but  it  brings  substantial  amount  of  donations 
to  the  organizations  which  participate. 

Still  another  means  of  marketing  and  one  which  we  hope 
is  going  to  work  out  well  is  our  new  branch  store  which  we 
have  recently  opened  on  one  of  the  main  thoroughfares  of 
Brooklyn,  although  not  right  in  the  real  shopping  district. 
It  is  a  small  store,  10x20,  and  we  have  tried  to  make  it  as 
attractive  as  possible  and  unique  as  well.  It  was  especially 
designed  for  our  products  which  include  brooms  of  all  kinds, 
brushes,  mops,  rugs  and  baskets.  There  is  a  place  for  each 
article  and  so  the  store  at  all  times  presents  a  neat,  busi- 
ness-like appearance.     A  demonstrator  works  in  the  show 
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window  and  a  sign  which  is  illuminated  at  night,  tells  the 
thousands  who  pass  our  door  who  we  are  and  what  we  sell. 
We  hope  to  make  this  store  a  real  business-getter.  You  will 
be  interested  to  know  that  the  store-keeper  is  a  partially- 
blind  man.  We  have  already  made  a  number  of  friends 
and  have  secured  new  customers  through  the  medium  of 
this  store,  and  we  are  hopeful  of  its  ultimate  success. 

Aside  from  this  we  have  sold  our  goods  in  the  usual 
way,  either  wholesale  or  retail.  We  like  the  wholesale  con- 
sumer best  as  he  repeats  regularly  and  is  willing  as  a  rule 
to  pay  a  fair  price.  We  have  sold  comparatively  little  to 
the  jobber  or  chain  store  trade;  we  have  preferred  to  give 
the  government  our  gest  price;  the  government  demands  as 
a  rule  are  particular  and  in  this  sense  are  a  real  help  to  us 
in  our  efforts  to  standardize.  We  sell  some  of  our  products 
at  retail  by  the  use  of  a  canvasser  who  is  partially  sighted. 
We  try  to  keep  our  prices  right  with  the  market,  and  we 
guarantee  all  our  work;  we  give  as  good  service  as  our 
limited  delivery  system  will  permit.  We  try  to  be  as  much 
as  possible  like  any  other  business. 

The  foregoing  may  throw  a  little  light  on  two  vital  sub- 
jects, that  of  standardizing  and  of  selling  products  of  the 
blind ;  or  it  may  be  that  my  remarks  may  serve  only  to  re- 
fresh your  minds  on  points  of  which  you  were  already 
aware.    If  either  has  been  accomplished,  I  shall  feel  repaid. 

Thank  you. 
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EMPLOYMENT  OF  BLIND  WOMEN  IN  THE  HOME  AND 

FACTORY 

By  H.  Beatrix  Griswold 

Listening  to  many  opinions  from  many  states,  when  the 
tumult  and  the  shouting  dies,  and  controversies  cease,  and 
Secretaries,  Teachers  and-  Directors  confront  the  real  prob- 
lem of  work  for  the  blind.  What  is  it — is  it  not  the  need  of 
successful  employment  for  the  masses?  The  blind  men  and 
women  who  haye  not  had  the  training  to  fit  them  for  clerical 
positions,  who  do  not  possess  the  manual  dexterity  to  make 
a  success  in  the  workshop  or  the  business  initiative  to  suc- 
ceed as  a  newsdealer  or  in  a  kindred  occupation.  I  am  sure 
that  before  your  mind's  eyes  rises  a  motley  group,  from  your 
own  disti'ict,  many  of  them  you  know  by  name,  do  they  not 
present  the  greatest  need  of  our  people  all  over  the  coun- 
try? On  the  successful  solution  of  the  problem  of  their  em- 
ployment rests  the  future  of  thousands. 

I  cannot  sufficiently  commend  the  action  of  the  President 
of  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  in  making  this  universally  interesting 
question  one  of  the  vital  points  of  the  convention,  as  the 
valuable  papers  of  the  preceeding  days  have  shown  it  to 
be.  Can  we  not,  each  of  us,  contribute  some  little  grain  of 
knowledge  toward  the  solution  of  this  employment  problem? 
What  has  succeeded  in  the  Far  West  may  not  have  been 
tried  in  the  Far  East?  Can  we  not  touch  hands  across  the 
continent  and  learn  from  one  another? 

With  the  permission  of  the  President,  the  last  ten  min- 
utes of  my  half  hour  will  be  devoted  to  an  interchange  of 
experiences  among  us  all,  each  speaker  to  be  allotted  two 
minutes  to  present  their  suggestion.  I  am  looking  forward 
to  many  new  ideas. 

Home  Work 

To  take  first  the  topic  of  home  work,  after  a  study  of  the 
subject  and  a  comparison  of  the  various  experiences  of  many 
organizations  working  for  the  blind,  it  would  seem  that  a 
good  motto  would  be  "Don't  do  it  if  you  have  any  way  of 
begging,  borrowing  or  stealing  a  workshop."  The  value  to 
the  blind  group  teaching  and  mutual  effort  to  obtain  the 
common  goal  of  independence  cannot  be  over-estimated. 
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In  fifteen  years  of  shop  work  among  blind  women,  having 
seen  hundreds  grow  from  drooping  girls  to  upright,  cheer- 
ful, self-supporting  women,  with  all  the  normal  interests  of 
the  sighted,  it  seems  to  me  advisable  for  teachers  of  blind 
people,  particularly  in  new  districts  where  the  workshop  is 
impossible,  to  try  to  instruct  their  pupils  in  twos  and  threes, 
wherever  possible,  rather  than  to  work  with  the  isolated  in- 
dividual. The  transportation  of  the  students  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  arrange  but  the  results  in  many  instances  have  made 
it  well  worth  while,  even  two  women  coming  together  once 
in  a  fortnight  with  mutual  problems  and  experiences  have 
produced  better  work  and  a  larger  amount  that  two  solitary 
women  with  weekly  instruction. 

Illustrations. 

In  Brooklyn  we  have  attempted  two  surveys  of  the  vari- 
ous home  occupations  of  blind  women  being  carried  on  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  Three  lines  of  work  seem 
generally  successful  where  the  training  has  been  specialized 
and  a  severe  censorship  maintained  over  all  products  before 
they  were  offered  for  sale.  The  three  are  chair  caning, 
sewing  and  rug  making,  with  some  specialized  line  such  as 
brush  making,  etc.  If  I  may  be  pardoned  for  using  the 
Brooklyn  District,  with  which  I  am  most  familiar  as  an  il- 
lustration, in  the  last  year  our  home  bound  blind  consisting 
of  120  women  have  been  intermittently  employed  with  the 
following  results.  (I  say  intermittently  because  many  of 
them  were  old  and  were  not  able  to  work  regularly  through- 
out the  year,  the  younger  women  doing  machine  sewing  and 
the  making  of  rugs  were  continuously  occupied.)  Our  home 
group  who  were  doing  sewing,  hemmed  16,567  towels — we 
find  that  towel  hemming  is  more  lucrative  to  the  older  blind 
and  easier  to  teach  them  than  any  other  occupation.  4106 
aprons  were  made  by  the  younger  women — the  aprons  are 
planned  and  cut  out  in  our  workshop,  distributed  by  our 
home  teachers  and  collected  and  paid  for  the  following 
week.  32  rugs  were  made  by  two  special  workers  and  560 
brushes.  We  do  not  teach  chair  caning  in  the  homes  to 
women  as  most  of  our  home  students  learn  reading  and  find 
that  chair  caning  toughens  the  fingers  materially,  but  chair 
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caning. is  successful  when  done  by  women  at  home,  in  several 
communities. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  you  who  have  the  prob- 
lem of  selling  the  output  of  your  district  to  know  how  we 
disposed  of  our  home  work.  The  towel  output  was  almost 
entirely  sold  during  our  Week  for  the  Blind,  the  great  spring 
sale  which  is  held  each  year  in  Brooklyn  by  the  three  organ- 
izations working  for  the  blind  in  that  city,  assisted  by  each 
of  the  Church  denominations,  social  and  civic  clubs,  politi- 
cal organizations,  etc.  Some  three  months  before  this  sale 
is  held,  sample  books  containing  order  blanks  are  distribut- 
ed to  the  ladies  of  each  Committee,  to  take  orders  from  their 
friends.  In  this  way,  during  the  spring  of  1925 — $4,380.30 
worth  of  towels  were  sold.  During  the  Week  for  the  Blind 
sale,  womens'  work  was  sold  to  the  amount  of  $8,865.74; 
this  covered  the  output  from  our  workshop  as  well  as  home 
work.  I  am  often  asked  how  many  of  a  given  kind  of  apron 
would  you  make  and  what  kind  are  most  saleable?  Each 
community  we  find,  has  its  own  Specialty,  but  to  answer  this 
query,  I  have  brought  one  or  two  of  our  good  sellers  from 
the  home  work  group  with  the  thought  that  you  might  like 
to  examine  them.  In  addition  to  the  Week  for  the  Blind 
sale,  the  Crafts  of  the  Blind  Shop  is  maintained  by  our  or- 
ganization the  year  round  on  one  of  our  principal  shopping 
streets;  the  total  sales  for  the  year  1924-5  ran  a  little  over 
$21,000. 

I  hesitate  to  give  all  this  semi-personal  data  but  it  is 
what  I  know  best  and  each  statement  has  been  verified  and 
is  absolutely  true.  It  gave  you  hear-say  information,  I  could 
not  be  sure  of  that.  It  is  very  easy  to  write  a  report,  as  we 
all  know,  and  I  am  hoping  that  you  too  will  tell  me  of  your 
methods  that  I  may  take  back  with  me  something  new  to 
incorporate  into  our  work  in  Brooklyn.  I  feel  that  here  in 
Ohio  where  you  have  done  so  much  home  work  and  where 
the  thought  of  the  Week  for  the  Blind  originated  (it  was 
brought  to  Brooklyn  by  Miss  Marion  Campbell  at  one  time 
connected  with  your  work)  we  should  bring  you  a  vote  of 
thanks  for  what  your  idea  has  meant  to  the  blind  of  Brook- 
lyn. 
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Factory  Work 

To  turn  to  factory  employment,  a  survey  of  the  work 
being  carried  on  in  factories  by  blind  women  seems  to  show 
a  restricted  field.  I  have  sent  letters  of  inquiry  to  a  num- 
ber of  organizations  with  meager  results.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  the  experiment  of  the  Croker  Wheeler  Co.  of 
New  Jersey  in  armature  winding  for  blind  women.  Perhaps 
Miss  Hayes  of  the  New  Jersey  Commission  could  give  us 
later  news  of  that  tha  n  I  possess.  In  many  of  the  larger  cities 
blind  women  are  found  to  be  successfully  employed  as 
candy  packers  and  assemblers  of  small  machinery.  In  the 
district  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  they  have  been  employ- 
ed by  the  Loose  Wiles  Biscuit  Co. ;  in  cracker  packing,  by  the 
Cracker  Jack  factory;  by  the  Schraders  Auto  Acecsory 
Plant  as  valve  testers;  by  the  American  Druggists'  Syndicate 
in  pill  packing;  by  the  Brooklyn  Sweater  Factory  finishing 
sweaters;  by  the  A.  L.  Reed  Co.  wrapping  leather  pocket 
books;  by  the  Harrison  Place  Paper  Box  Factory,  folding 
boxes;  and  as  wrappers  in  a  department  store  stock  room 
and  in  candle  packing. 

Factory  work  for  blind  women  came  to  our  district  dur- 
ing the  World  War  up  to  1917.  Theoretically  we  had  always 
believed  in  employing  the  blind  outside  of  an  institutional 
shop  but  we  had  never  made  any  definite  drive  to  place 
them  in  positions.  In  the  summer  of  1917  when  our  men 
were  in  training  at  camp  and  the  need  of  women  workers 
was  at  its  highest  point,  one  of  our  large  drug  concerns,  the 
American  Druggists'  Syndicate  called  up  our  office  and 
asked  "can  you  give  us  blind  women  to  pack  pills?"  Well  we 
did  not  know  whether  we  could  or  not.  We  had  dimly  re- 
alized that  the  pills  one  bought  at  drug  stores  were  packed 
somewhere  but  had  never  thought  of  them  in  connection 
with  the  blind.  We  went  to  the  factory  and  looked  at  the 
pills,  we  found  a  ten  story  building  and  in  it  one  floor  de- 
voted to  the  packing  of  pills.  It  was  evident  that  pills  were 
more  important  to  the  blind  than  we  had  imagined,  we  told 
the  Superintendent  we  would  be  delighted  to  pack  them. 
As  plans  developed  it  was  found  that  it  would  not  be  practi- 
cal for  them  to  pack  in  the  factory  as  the  women  were  en- 
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tirely  untrained,  so  we  established  a  pill  packing  depart- 
ment in  our  workshop  and  a  training  school  for  packers. 
The  women  were  in  training  for  one  month  and  were  paid 
$1.00  a  day,  after  a  month  they  were  placed  on  a  piece 
work  basis  and  (alas  for  human  nature)  they  doubled  their 
production  in  24  hours.  At  one  time  during  that  year  we 
employed  16  women  and  they  made  from  $1.00  to  $3.00  per 
day.  When  the  War  ended  and  workers  became  plentiful, 
this  outside  industry  of  the  American  Druggists'  Syndicate 
was  discontinued,  but  it  had  taught  us  the  value  of  the 
trained  blind  factory  worker  and  from  that  time  we  con- 
tinued to  train  and  place  them.  Some  six  of  those  who  had 
worked  with  us  during  this  intensive  period  secured  posi- 
tions for  themselves  as  candy  packers  at  $9.00  per  week. 
In  1922  a  Placement  Worker  was  added  to  our  staff  and  she 
was  able  to  secure  positions  for  67  workers  in  2  years  in  the 
industries  mentioned. 

Illustrations 

The  success  of  placement  work  in  Brooklyn  is  largely 
due,  I  believe,  to  the  fact  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  se- 
cure employment  for  the  untrained  worker  and  that  when 
an  industry  was  found  with  good  possibilities  for  the  blind, 
the  forewoman  of  that  department  in  the  factory  came  to 
our  workshop  and  instructed  the  person  who  was  going  to 
teach  the  blind  women.  When  a  woman  had  been  trained 
to  valve  testing,  for  example  (the  valves  being  secured  from 
a  factory)  the  Placement  Worker  went  to  the  Superinten- 
dent of  an  automobile  accessory  plant  and  said  Mary  Jones 
can  test  8,000  valves  per  day,  a  sighted  worker  can  do  no 
more  (on  the  first  day)  will  you  give  her  a  trial?  and  often 
he  would.  In  Schraeder's  Automobile  Accessory  Plant  in 
Brooklyn,  there  are  three  blind  women  employed  in  the 
valve  testing  room;  the  record  of  one  of  them  shows  the 
rapid  increase  of  production. 

In  the  beginning — tested  8,000  large  valves  then  from 
12  to  14,000  small  valves  increased  to  18  to  21,000  small 
valves — now  tests  and  examines  12,250  to  14,000. 

We  generally  send  with  the  blind  girl  a  trained  worker 
to  help  her  the  first  day  and  an  effort  is  made  to  impress 
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upon  the  blind  worker  her  respon.si?jility  to  the  other  blind 
who  may  follow  her  as  employees  in  that  firm. 

As  I  have  daily  been  associated  with  you  here  at  this 
Convention,  and  have  appreciated  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  all  of  you  are  working,  I  realize  that  it  is  the  thought 
we  bring  to  our  work  and  our  mental  attitude  which  makes 
it  succeed  or  fail.  I  am  reminded  of  the  story  of  the  three 
brick  layers  at  work  on  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine 
which  is  rapidly  being  completed  in  New  York.  A  passerby 
stopped  and  asked  them  what  they  were  doing;  one  man 
said,  "I  am  laying  bricks,"  the  second  man  answered,  "I  am 
earning  $18.00  a  day,"  and  the  third  man  replied,  "I  am 
building  a  Cathedral."  It  seems  to  me  this  thought  is  being 
carried  out  by  workers  for  the  blind  all  over  the  country  as 
the  great  advance,  that  has  been  made  in  the  last  five  years, 
show.  We  are  all  of  us  trying  to  build  a  cathedral  and  that 
is  why  we  can  almost  see  the  great  structure  of  independence 
for  the  blind  rising  before  us. 

THE  BLIND  AS  AN   ABLE  COMPETITOR   IN   THE 
WORLD  OF  INDUSTRY 

By  Herman  M.  Immeln 
The  question  at  present  under  consideration  has  long 
been  of  vital  interest  to  workers  for  the  blind.  One  is  al- 
most bewildered  in  the  attempt  to  treat  this  important  sub- 
ject adequately  and  intelligently.  The  field  of  employment, 
the  means  of  economic  independence,  is  the  inevitable  goal 
toward  which  all  training  and  instruction  of  the  blind  must 
be  directed.  We  are  living  in  an  age  of  tremendous  indus- 
trial progress  and  one  hesitates  to  predict  what  conditions, 
improved  or  retarded,  may  exist  a  few  years  hence.  This 
rapid  progress  in  the  commercial  and  industrial  world,  ac- 
companied by  the  increasing  tendency  to  produce  on  a  large 
scale,  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  industrial  situation  of 
those  without  sight.  Inventions,  improvements,  specializa- 
tion in  industry,  large  scaled  production,  all  have  brought 
about  vast  changes  in  the  opportunities  and  conditions  of 
employment.  With  this  great  advance  in  industry,  the  earn- 
ing power  of  the  normal  individual  has  increased  propor- 
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tionately.  But  has  it  correspondingly  increased  the  earning 
power  of  those  handicapped  and  especially  of  those  handi- 
capped by  blindness?  This  question  can  hardly  be  decided 
at  this  time.  Specialization  in  industry  has  no  doubt,  opened 
opportunities  for  employment  to  many  of  our  blind  people. 
On  the  other  hand,  specialization  in  industry  and  large  scale 
production  have  caused  thousands  of  sighted  people  to  shift 
from  one  occupation  to  another,  from  one  section  of  the 
country  to  another  and  even  to  distant  lands.  Such  changes 
are  made  with  comparative  ease  by  the  average  sighted  per- 
son. If  there  is  an  over-supply  of  brick  layers  in  New  York 
City  and  a  great  demand  for  cooks  in  San  Francisco,  the  idle 
brick  layers  in  New  York  will  readily  and  without  much 
difficulty  fill  the  demand  for  cooks  in  San  Francisco.  The 
law  of  supply  and  demand  immediately  begins  to  operate. 
Not  quite  so  with  us  who  are  blind.  We  cannot  easily  shift 
from  one  occupation  to  another,  we  cannot  travel  unaided 
with  ease  and  speed,  nor  does  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
play  an  important  part.  When,  on  the  multifarious  causes 
and  problems  of  unemployment  of  handicapped  sighted  peo- 
ple is  superimposed  the  condition  of  blindness,  these  prob- 
lems already  great,  become  staggering  perplexities.  This 
last  does  not  apply  to  those  who  are  simply  "blind,"  but  is 
true  of  the  numerous  cases  with  other  additional  handicaps. 
These  cases  are  of  course  less  numerous  and  the  problems 
less  acute  in  those  cities  favored  by  being  the  seat  of  certain 
types  of  industries.  But  before  going  further,  it  may  be  well 
to  seek  a  common  understanding  and  perhaps  somewhat 
arbitrarily,  for  purposes  of  discussion,  determine  what  shall 
constitute  blindness.  Also,  what  is  meant  by  ableness  in 
competition  and  how  large  is  our  world  of  industry. 

Blindness  is  susceptible  of  many  interpretations.  Some 
workers  define  it  more  broadly  than  others.  In  many  cases, 
blindness  is  the  least  difficult  of  an  individual's  handicaps  to 
overcome.  The  group  of  those  who  are  totally  blind  and 
without  some  other  additional  handicap  is  comparatively 
small.  A  large  number  see  some,  but  have  less  than  one- 
tenth  vision.  Many  that  fall  within  the  sphere  of  agencies 
for  the  blind  have  from  one-tenth  to  two-tenths  vision.    The 
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latter  class  we  may  speak  of  as  being  "vocationally  blind." 
That  is,  they  do  not  see  enough  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of 
certain  lines  of  work,  yet  have  a  sufficient  amount  of  vision 
to  do  other  types  of  work  where  sight  is  necessary.  Each 
group  of  blind  people  presents  its  own  peculiar  problems. 
Because  of  the  absence  of  a  thoroughly  complete  and  sci- 
entific study  of  the  industrial  situation  of  the  blind,  a  con- 
sideration of  this  question  must  necessarily  be  more  or  less 
theoretical.  Such  a  statistical  study  made  in  a  large  city 
where  almost  every  sort  of  problem  is  represented,  would  be 
invaluable  to  the  workers  for  the  blind  in  aiding  to  solve 
the  problems  which  confront  them.  Each  case  must  be  in- 
dividualized, carefully  studied  and  given  the  special  atten- 
tion needed.  We  can,  for  the  most  part,  speak  only  in  gen- 
eral terms  based  on  our  own  experiences  and  observations. 

What  is  meant  by  ableness  in  competition  and  what  pro- 
portion of  the  blind  may  we  consider  able  competitors?  To 
answer  this  last  question  one  must  dare  to  hazard  a  guess. 
By  ableness  in  competition  is  meant,  the  ability  to  produce 
work  of  the  same  quality,  of  equal  quantity  and  with  the 
same  speed,  and  an  earning  power  equal  to  that  of  the 
sighted  person  doing  similar  work.  But  who,  of  the  blind, 
may  we  consider  as  able  competitors?  It  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine how  many  having  other  limitations  than  lack  of 
sight  and  classified  as  blind,  ought  properly  to  fall  under 
some  other  classification.  In  the  files  of  our  Organization 
and  covering  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan,  Bronx,  Richmond 
and  Queens,  are  listed  more  than  three  thousand  cases  of 
blindness,  of  which  about  twenty-five  hundred  are  active. 
Of  this  number,  about  fifty  percent,  in  addition  to  being 
otherwise  handicapped,  are  too  old,  and  about  ten  per  cent 
too  young  to  engage  in  industry.  Of  the  remaining,  forty 
per  cent  who  are  not  shut  off  from  industry  because  of  years, 
about  twenty  per  cent  must  be  excluded  because  of  physical 
or  mental  unfitness.  About  ten  per  cent  are  unfit  because 
of  the  lack  of  emotional  control  and  the  disinclination  to 
work,  thereby  bringing  the  cause  of  the  blind  into  disrepute. 
The  remaning  ten  per  cent  offer  but  little  difficulty  and  are 
able  and  successful  competitors  in  the  world  of  industry. 
It  is  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  ninety  per  cent 
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that  we  meet  with  real  and  complex  difficulties.  It  is  the 
lessening  of  this  number  and  the  placing  of  many  of  them 
on  a  more  independent  economic  basis,  that  we  workers  for 
the  blind  must  bend  our  greatest  efforts.  The  world  of  in- 
dustry for  these  people  is  extremely  limited.  They  are,  for 
the  most  part,  confined  to  work  done  almost  solely  by  the 
blind.  The  field  of  industry  for  the  sighted  is  practically 
limitless.  Those  industries  in  which  our  successful  blind 
people  engage  are  by  no  means  numerous.  There  must  still 
remain  undiscovered  a  large  number  of  industrial  possibili- 
ties for  the  blind. 

How  is  our  Association  endeavoring  to  meet  this  situa- 
tion? The  many  phases  of  activity  carried  on  by  the  Light- 
house in  New  York  City — prevention,  education,  recreation, 
social  service,  industry,  home  teaching,  vocational  guidance 
and  placement — all  have  as  their  ultimate  aim  the  transfor- 
mation of  a  social  liability  to  a  social  asset  and  the  econom- 
ic independence  of  the  individual  in  so  far  as  this  is  possi- 
ble. Education  and  recreation  are  essential  and  indispensa- 
ble to  character  building,  the  most  important  requisite  for 
the  success  of  the  individual  whether  blind  or  sighted.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1924-25,  more  than  one  hundred  blind  people 
were  placed  in  the  following  general  commercial  and  indus- 
trial lines :  Office  work,  various  types  of  factory  and  shop 
work,  hotels,  independent  businesses,  stores,  sales  work,  in- 
surance, teaching  and  newsdealing.  In  our  Bourne  Work- 
shop for  Blind  Men  we  employ  about  seventy  workers,  most 
of  whom  are  totally  blind.  Of  this  number,  three  earn 
$25.00  and  over  per  week,  fifteen  earn  from  $18.00  to 
$25.00  per  week,  thirty-four  earn  from  $9.00  to  $18.00  per 
week  and  the  remaining  eighteen  earn  $8.00  or  less.  Those 
earning  less  than  $8.00  per  week  receive  a  subsidy  to  make 
up  this  amount,  and  most  of  them  live  in  our  boarding  house 
where  they  pay  only  $4.00  per  week  for  room  and  board. 
Three  of  the  men  at  this  shop  were  at  one  time  employed  in 
factories  for  the  sigted,  but  failing  to  earn  a  fair  week's  pay, 
returned  to  the  Bourne  Workshop  where  they  are  now  do- 
ing well.  We  do  not  aim  to  place  men  in  our  shop  on  a  large 
scale  and  whenever  possible,  transfer  them  to  some  other 
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industry.  During  the  past  six  weeks,  newsstand  locations 
have  been  secured  for  three  of  these  men,  one  being  over 
sixty  years  of  age.  If  they  are  to  remain  long  at  the  shop, 
they  must  fulfill  certain  physical,  mental  and  working  re- 
quirements. 

There  are  at  present  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  blind 
newsdealers  in  New  York  City,  with  net  incomes  ranging 
from  $10.00  to  $100.00  or  over  per  week.  This  branch  of 
service  is  an  important  and  great  source  of  employment  for 
our  blind  people  and  in  our  Association  is  a  department  in 
itself.  A  committee  known  as  The  Committee  on  Newsdeal- 
ing  Privileges  for  the  Handicapped  and  comprised  of  the 
representatives  of  the  twenty-one  leading  charitable  and 
social  organizations  of  New  York  City,  meets  at  the  Light- 
house once  a  month.  This  Committee  acts  chiefly  in  an  ad- 
visory capacity.  Subordinate  to  this  large  Committee  is  a 
Sub-Committee  known  as  ''The  Case  and  Placement  Com- 
mittee," whose  duty  it  is  to  find  placements  for  our  blind 
people.  This  sub-committee  is  comprised  of  one  representa- 
tive from  the  New  York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  one 
from  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  and  one  from  the 
Lighthouse.  Licenses  to  conduct  newsstands  are  obtained. 
The  Association  then  arranges  with  the  various  newspaper 
concerns  to  provide  stands,  newspaper  accounts  are  guaran- 
teed and  in  such  cases  where  the  income  is  small  at  the  be- 
ginning, the  individual  is  subsidized  until  such  time  when 
the  stand  will  yield  a  sufficient  income  for  maintenance. 
One  of  our  men,  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  newspaper 
work,  trains  the  beginner  in  the  art  of  selling  newspapers. 
The  period  of  training  necessarily  varies  with  the  individual. 
Careful  follow-up  work  is  done  in  each  case.  Our  news- 
dealers are,  for  the  most  part,  a  higher  type  of  blind  men 
and  women.  They  must  be  physically  fit  and  able  to  endure 
exposure  to  all  sorts  of  weather  conditions.  They  must  be 
mentally  alert,  active,  courteous  of  manner  and  neat  in  ap- 
pearance. They  are  able  competitors  of  the  sighted  news- 
dealers. Their  business  does  not  partake  of  the  nature  of 
charity  and  their  motto  is  "Service." 

Let  us  now  consider  some  ways  and  means  of  attacking 
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the  problems  and  difficulties  which  confront  us  in  the  eco- 
nomic and  industrial  situation  of  the  blind.  First,  every 
care  and  precaution  must  be  taken  to  prevent  blindness 
whenever  possible.  Thorough  and  scientific  work  along 
these  lines  will  materially  lessen  cases  of  blindness.  Sec- 
ondl3%  all  schools  for  the  blind  and  public  schools  where 
there  are  classes  for  the  blind  or  conservation  of  vision 
classes,  should  be  provided  with  an  up-to-date  system  of 
vocational  and  educational  guidance,  classes  in  occupations 
and  vocational  training.  Thirdly,  all  agencies  and  organi- 
zations for  the  blind  dealing  with  adults,  should  be  provid- 
ed with  thoroughly  trained,  competent  social  workers,  voca- 
tional and  educational  counsellors  and  placement  workers. 
These  last  should  preferably  be  blind  men  and  women  of 
the  highest  type  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  ways 
and  means  of  blind  people.  They  must  be  educated  and 
highly  trained,  competent  and  experienced  in  at  least  some 
of  the  more  skilled  trades  or  professions.  They  must  them- 
selves go  out  into  the  world  of  industry  and  search  out  those 
jobs  which  can  be  done  by  the  blind,  taking  care,  however, 
not  to  judge  the  ability  of  every  blind  person  by  their  own. 
They  must  convince  the  employers  by  actual  demonstration. 
The  employers  must  be  educated  and  a  more  complete  un- 
derstanding and  co-operation  between  them  and  the  vari- 
ous agencies  brought  about.  During  the  past  five  years, 
thousands  of  primary  and  secondary  schools  and  colleges 
have  incorporated  and  developed  systems  such  as  that  gen- 
erally and  briefly  outlined  above.  If  vocational  and  educa- 
tional guidance  and  try-out  courses  are  so  necessary  in  our 
schools  and  colleges  for  the  sighted  as  results  seem  to  indi- 
cate, how  much  greater  must  be  the  need  for  such  guidance 
and  training  in  our  institutions  and  agencies  for  the  blind. 
Unfortunately,  we  are  lagging  tremendously  behind  the 
schools  and  institutions  for  the  sighted  in  this  respect.  Great- 
er use  should  be  made  of  the  psychologist  and  psychiatrist. 
Vocational  and  occupational  tests  for  the  blind  should  be 
devised  and  developed.  It  is  to  be  greatly  lamented,  that 
our  institutions  for  the  blind  have  been  so  reluctant  to  ac- 
knowledge and  so  slow  in  seizing  the  advantages  to  be 
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gained  from  this  great  movement.  In  the  spring  of  1924, 
the  writer  sent  out  a  questionnaire  on  vocational  guidance 
to  more  than  a  dozen  schools  for  the  blind.  Of  these,  only 
two  had  made  any  attempt  at  such  guidance.  If  they  will 
but  include  in  their  curriculums  a  system  of  vocational  guid- 
ance and  try-out  courses  in  occupations,  they  will  do  much 
to  lessen  the  burden  and  difficulties  of  both  the  pupil  and 
the  placement  worker,  who  must  find  employment  for  the 
young  blind  man  or  woman  who  has  just  left  school. 

Vocational  guidance,  training  in  occupations  and  the 
finding  of  opportunities  for  employment  are  not  all  that  is 
necessary  for  the  success  of  blind  people  in  the  world  of 
industry.  Proper  recreational  facilities  must  be  provided. 
New  and  better  ways  of  providing  diversion  and  change  for 
the  blind  must  constantly  be  sought.  Vigorous  play  and 
recreation  for  adults  is  a  wholesome  cure  for  many  dis- 
eases. It  keeps  the  blind  worker  in  better  physical  condition 
and  relieves  his  work  of  its  routine  monotony.  We  workers 
for  the  blind  can  never  hope  to  completely  eliminate  the 
complexities  and  perplexities  which  accompany  blindness. 
Many  of  them  are  human  traits  and  characteristics  common 
to  sighted  people  which  quite  naturally  become  greatly  ac- 
centuated with  the  loss  of  eye  sight.  There  will  always  be 
those  too  old  for  employment  in  the  sighted  world  of  indus- 
try. There  will  always  be  those  who  lose  their  sight  in  adult 
life  from  one  cause  or  another,  and  who,  though  they  have 
been  put  through  a  process  of  rehabilitation,  cannot  regain 
the  dexterity  and  power  to  manipulate  with  the  hands  so 
necessary  to  re-enter  the  world  of  industry.  The  secretary 
of  one  of  the  State  Commissions  for  the  Blind  writes :  "Of 
course  we  need  workshops  when  there  is  such  a  large  num- 
ber of  unemployable  blind.  I  am  more  convinced  the  longer 
I  stay  in  the  work,  that  workshops  are  a  necessary  evil.  We 
must  do  what  we  can  to  improve  them  and  to  foster  in  them 
a  spirit  of  ambition  and  achievement."  The  supervisor  of 
employment  in  work  for  the  blind  in  one  of  our  larger  cities 
says,  "We  workers  for  the  blind,  are  to  be  crude  about  it, 
biting  off  more  than  we  can  chew.  We  have  tackled  our  prob- 
lem generally  speaking  as  a  whole  rather  than  as  a  scien- 
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tific  question.  The  problem  as  a  whole  should  be  dissected 
and  analyzed  carefully  and  our  workers  should  specialize 
on  each  phase."  Accepting  the  highest  estimate  of  the 
total  number  of  blind  people  in  the  United  States  as  one 
hundred  thousand,  three  per  cent  of  this  entire  number  are 
spread  over  the  territory  covered  by  New  York  City.  Situ- 
ated as  it  is,  the  metropolis  of  the  country,  with  thousands 
of  immigrants  pouring  in  each  year  and  thousands  migrating 
to  it  from  different  parts  in  this  country,  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  almost  every  conceivable  problem  presented  by 
blindness  is  found  in  this  great  city.  Plans  are  now  being 
considered  by  the  Lighthouse  for  a  complete  and  scientific 
survey  of  blindness  in  New  York.  It  is  expected  that  this 
study  will  enable  us  to  attack  the  problems  more  specificallv 
and  accurately  and  to  arrive  more  closely  to  the  truth  and 
facts  of  the  situation  as  it  really  exists. 

STAND  KEEPING  A  PROFITABLE  BUSINESS  FOR 
BLIND  MEN 

By  Miss  Ruth  La  Gankc 

"Gimme  a  package  of  Mail  Pouch." 

"Two  Ginger  Beers." 

"What  kind  of  sandwiches  have  you  got?" 

"A  pint  of  milk  and  two  pretzels." 
**I  want  a  'sweetie' — aw — I  don't  care  what  flavor." 

"Gimme  a  'Love-nest.'  " 

"Package  of  Lucky  Strikes." 

Does  this  sound  like  jargon?  Ask  any  of  our  stand- 
keepers  what  it  sounds  like  to  them,  and  they  will  tell  you 
music,  for  it  jingles  the  nickels  and  dimes  into  their  cash 
boxes. 

The  operating  of  these  refreshment  stands  in  factories 
by  blind  men  is  an  occupation  that  has  only  recently  been 
proved  to  be  quite  successful. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  person  who  assists  the  blind  in 
finding  employment  to  be  alert  to  sense  changing  conditions 
and  resourceful  in  locating  new  fields. 

During  the  war  and  the  busy  years  immediately  follow- 
ing, it  was  not  very  difficult  to  place  sightless  or  partially 
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sighted  workers  in  factories  where  their  earnings  were  good. 
With  manufacturing  slowed  down  as  during  the  past  year,  it 
has  been  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  employment  managers 
to  consider  blind  workers. 

If  it  were  not  so  tragic  one  could  almost  smile  at  one  or 
the  other  answer  the  placement  secretary  is  sure  to  receive 
these  days  when  interviewing  employment  managers.  One 
of  them  is,  "Now  if  our  shop  was  only  operating  on  a  pro- 
duction basis  we  could  offer  repetitive  work,  but  we  have 
only  special  orders,  which  means  that  our  work  changes 
every  week  or  so.  We're  sorry  but  we  cannot  use  any  of 
your  men,  and  besides  we're  having  trouble  to  keep  our  own 
men  busy."  The  other,  "Now,  if  only  we  were  not  operating 
on  a  production  basis,  we  might  be  able  to  use  your  men,  but 
really  we  have  to  figure  costs  so  closely  that  we  can't  afford 
to  hire  any  but  experienced  workers,  and  besides  we  can 
hardly  keep  the  men  we  have  now  busy.  We're  sorry." 
Production  or  non-production — ay — there's  the  rub. 

Another  reason  for  this  search  of  new  fields  is  that  in  a 
city  the  size  of  Cleveland,  there  are  naturally  a  number  of 
men  who  are  not  artisans  by  training  or  preference.  These 
men  find  stand  keeping  an  interesting  and  lucrative  occupa- 
tion. 

In  the  past  year  and  a  half  we  have  opened  seven  such 
stands;  one,  in  a  lithographing  concern,  one  in  a  dry-clean- 
ing house,  and  the  others  in  connection  with  large  manufac- 
turing plants.  Of  the  latter,  two  are  outside  stands.  One 
was  erected  to  our  own  specifications  and  occupies  a  recess 
facing  the  side  walk  in  front  of  a  manufacturing  plant.  The 
other  is  in  a  strategic  location  also  on  private  property  and 
serves  four  power  blocks  occupied  by  numerous  small  man- 
ufacturing concerns.  It  has  the  transient  trade  of  the  street 
as  well. 

We  hope  that  all  our  store-keepers  will  be  here  in  Hud- 
son on  Thursday  night  and  that  any  of  you  who  might  want 
to  ask  them  questions  will  meet  them.  I  will  ask  them  to 
meet  at  the  piano,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  introduce  them,  I 
am  sure  they  will  be  glad  to  give  their  experiences. 

We  and  they  invite  you  to  visit  them  at  their  stands  on 
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Friday  afternoon  if  you  are  in  Cleveland.  Information  can 
be  obtained  as  to  their  location  at  Grasselli  House,  and  there 
will  be  machines  to  take  you  to  visit  them. 

Cleveland  has  special  legislation  against  regular  street 
stands,  which  is  the  reason  that  we  are  doing  nothing  about 
newspaper  stands.  All  the  park  concessions  are  sold  to  one 
man,  who  controls  them.  This  again  excludes  opportunities 
for  our  men  during  the  summer. 

The  securing  of  these  factory  stands  is  no  small  task. 
The  person  attempting  to  obtain  openings  must  be  prepared 
to  meet  innumerable  objections  and  make  repeated  appeals. 
(Firms  in  Cleveland  that  refused  absolutely  on  the  first  ap- 
proach, reconsidered  the  matter  after  a  lapse  of  six  months 
or  so  and  are  now  highly  pleased  with  the  venture.) 

Objections  one  frequently  meets  are,  *'We  have  a  cafe- 
teria in  the  plant  where  such  supplies  are  sold."  "Our 
stock-keeper  sells  things  of  that%:ind  at  cost."  "We  do  not 
allow  our  men  to  smoke."  "We  dislike  to  have  our  em- 
ployees eat  during  working  hours."  "A  blind  man  could 
never  handle  a  variety  of  stock."  "People  would  steal  from 
a  blind  man."  "It  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  keep  his 
stock  renewed  when  supplies  run  low."  "He  could  not  wait 
on  customers  fast  enough."  "We  have  too  few  employees 
and  it  could  not  be  made  to  pay."  (I  could  keep  on  until  I 
had  reached  the  full  57,  but  will  save  a  few  for  you  to  hear 
for  the  first  time  when  you  approach  an  employer.)  These 
objections  can  all  be  met,  for  experience  has  proved  that 
either  they  do  not  exist  or  can  be  overcome. 

If  the  matter  can  be  presented  as  only  a  trial  which  will 
cost  the  factory  practically  nothing,  the  consent  of  the  man- 
agement may  often  be  secured.  Yet,  no  matter  how  much 
effort  is  required  in  obtaining  these  openings,  it  is  time  well 
spent,  for  Cleveland  wants  its  blind  employed  in  the  normal 
business  life  of  the  city. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  Survey,  R.  R.  Reader  advocates 
a  policy  for  the  care  of  dependent  children  which  parallels 
our  attitude  concerning  the  employment  of  the  blind.  He 
urges  that  these  children  be  allowed  to  grow  up  normally  in 
real  homes — not  congregated  in  institutional  homes — fine 


as  some  of  them  may  be.  So,  we  in  Cleveland  want  our 
blind  employed  not  in  one  large  institution,  which  could  be 
financed  by  making  strong  emotional  appeals,  but  in  the 
regular  industries  of  the  city  in  competition  with  the  seeing. 
Cleveland  is  proud  that  out  of  the  large  proportion  of  its 
employable  blind  working  outside  of  their  homes,  only  19 
are  working  in  our  broom  shop. 

To  make  a  stand  a  success,  there  are  certain  factors  es- 
sential in  the  plant,  in  the  stand  itself,  and  in  the  would-be- 
storekeeper. 

Two  essentials  in  the  plant  are  a  sufficient  number  of 
employees  and  sufficient  flexibility  of  rules  to  permit  some 
buying  between  meal  times,  or  to  allow  certain  articles  to  be 
carried  through  the  plant. 

Our  experience  leads  us  to  believe  that  no  such  stand  can 
succeed  with  less  than  250  to  300  potential  customers.  If 
less,  they  must  be  employed  at  a  well  paid  rate.  The  na- 
tionality of  the  employees  is  another  big  factor  in  the  amount 
of  sales.  I  notice  it  is  the  American  young  man  and  woman 
of  today  that  seem  to  need  the  stimulus  of  chewing  gum  and 
pop  to  meet  the  strain  of  an  eight  hour  day.  So,  if  you  want 
a  well  patronized  stand,  select  one  with  not  too  large  a  pro- 
portion of  foreigners. 

The  stand  itself  should  be  so  located  as  to  be  easily 
accessible  to  the  workers,  generally  a  location  near  the  time 
clock  is  a  good  one,  and  must  be  of  adequate  size  and  equip- 
ment. Our  stands  vary  in  size  from  7x9  to  12  feet  square. 
We  adapt  the  arrangement  and  equipment  to  the  space  of- 
fered us  by  the  firm. 

The  equipment  varies  according  to  the  articles  sold,  but 
should  include  one  and  preferably  two  show  cases,  coolers 
for  soft  drinks,  milk  and  ice  cream,  plenty  of  shelving  divid- 
ed off  into  sections,  and  a  cash  drawer. 

Show  cases  are  necessary  for  the  proper  handling  of 
candy  and  tobacco.  Candy  is  kept  fresher  and  can  be  bet- 
ter displayed  in  a  case  than  in  the  open.  An  attractive 
arrangement  tempts  even  the  most  indifferent.  Tobacco  and 
cigars  if  sold  in  any  quantity  at  all,  must  be  stored  in  a  case 
to  keep  them  fresh  and  moist.     (Even  the  porter  and  the 
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night  watchman  evince  the  most  discriminating  judgment 
as  to  whether  the  package  of  their  favorite  tobacco  has  just 
the  right  degree  of  moisture  or  not.) 

Second-hand  cases  in  good  condition  answer  the  purpose 
of  these  stands  very  satisfactorily  and  are  quite  reasonable 
as  to  price. 

The  coolers  are  furnished  by  the  dealers,  and  upon  re- 
quest are  divided  into  sections  so  that  the  different  kinds  of 
soft  drinks  can  be  handled  quickly. 

We  always  offer  to  bear  the  expense  of  the  shelving  but 
the  firms  have  been  uniformly  generous  in  assuming  that 
themselves.  We  suggest  as  simple  an  arrangement  as  it  is 
possible  to  get  along  with.  Frequently  after  business  in- 
creases, they  themselves  see  the  need  for  more  storage  or 
counter  space  and  make  the  necessary  additions  of  their  own 
accord. 

The  man  who  is  to  be  the  storekeeper  must  possess  cer- 
tain essential  qualities.  He  must  have  absolute  and  not 
relative  standards  of  cleanliness.  The  public  now  demands 
that  those  handling  food  be  spotless  in  person  and  raiment 
and  that  counters,  utensils,  etc.,  be  kept  in  a  sanitary  condi- 
tion. 

He  must  have  pleasant  and  courteous  manners.  Smiling 
service  is  the  best  possible  way  of  building  up  business.  Yet, 
he  must  be  careful  not  to  allow  employees  to  form  the  habit 
of  making  the  stand  a  gathering  place,  a  fear  of  this  very 
thing  has  already  deterred  some  employers  from  granting  a 
stand  privilege.  (Speaking  of  service  reminds  me  that 
there  is  only  one  kind  of  service  he  should  render,  not  two 
as  a  new  maid  recently  offered  her  mistress.  When  asked 
whether  she  could  serve  company,  she  replied,  "Yes,  either 
way."  Her  mistress  was  puzzled  and  said,  "Either  way!" 
and  the  maid  answered,  "Yes  ma'am,  so's  they'll  come  again 
or  so's  they  won't." 

It's  the  "come  again"  variety  that  will  bring  in  the  prof- 
its. 

Business  ability  is  a  requisite.  At  least  every  other  day 
orders  must  be  given  to  city  salesmen.    The  vary  demands  of 
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the  trade  must  be  met,  stock  must  not  be  allowed  to  run  low, 
and  accounts  must  be  accurately  kept. 

Then  there  must  be  steadiness  of  purpose  when  under- 
taking this  venture.  It  is  a  failing  of  the  blind  and  sighted 
alike  to  be  discouraged  when  business  is  slow  and  to  wish 
to  undertake  something  quite  different.  Stand  openings  are 
difficult  to  secure  and  if  the  conditions  for  ultimate  success 
exist  the  standkeeper  should  determine  to  give  the  venture 
a  long  trial. 

Given  the  right  man,  a  well  located  stand,  and  a  plant 
anxious  to  be  served,  we  are  now  ready  to  prepare  for  the 
actual  start. 

Contracts  must  be  arranged  between  the  store-keeper- 
to-be  and  salesmen  from  the  local  concerns  from  which  he  is 
to  order  and  the  financing  must  be  arranged  for.  This  has 
always  been  satisfactorily  adjusted  in  Cleveland.  Usually 
the  man  needs  credit  at  the  beginning,  but  business  soon 
reaches  the  point  where  he  can  pay  as  he  goes. 

It  is  best  to  order  only  standard  brands  of  goods  at  first 
as  it  is  difficult  to  know  just  what  varieties  will  be  popular 
in  each  particular  shop.  Later  the  stock  can  be  increased 
to  cater  to  the  various  demands. 

I  have  found  that  a  man's  taste  for  a  certain  brand  of 
tobacco  is  decidedly  fixed.  He  may  be  persuaded  to  drink 
ginger  beer  when  he  wanted  coca-cola  (the  supply  being 
temporarily  exhausted)  but  try  and  get  him  to  buy  Buck- 
eye scrap  when  he  wants  Mail  Pouch,  and  as  the  boys  say, 
"Nothing  doing." 

Advertising  the  stand  throughout  the  plant,  or  in  the 
case  of  a  street  stand  in  the  surrounding  plants,  is  very  ad- 
vantageous. 

When  the  stand  opens  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  an 
experienced  sighted  person  be  with  the  blind  man  for  the 
first  few  days  or  a  week  if  necessary,  in  order  to  help  him 
arrange  his  stock  to  the  best  advantage  and  to  assist  him  in 
every  possible  way.  (Any  blind  man  is  at  a  disadvantage  on 
a  strange  background  and  may  seem  awkward  to  the  public 
if  he  attempts  too  much  before  becoming  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar with  the  stand  and  stock.) 
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This  sighted  person  should  also  set  up  a  simple  but  ade- 
quate bookkeeping  system  and  be  on  hand  to  adjust  any  un- 
forseen  difficulties  which  may  arise.  (The  bookkeeping 
really  need  consist  only  of  a  day  book  into  which  is  entered 
each  day  the  income  and  the  outgo.) 

If  business  proves  good,  an  assistant  will  be  needed  dur- 
ing the  noon  hours,  and  in  several  instances  someone  in  the 
man's  immediate  family  is  giving  this  service.  (During  this 
recent  hot  spell,  our  men  did  a  rushing  business  in  soft 
drinks  and  ice  cream.  In  each  case,  more  than  one  assist- 
ant could  have  been  kept  busy.  There  was  no  boredom  or 
proverbial  mischief  for  idle  hands  those  days.) 

The  need  in  the  Cleveland  dry  cleaning  plant  was  for 
food,  and  the  storekeeper  there  is  offering  coffee,  home- 
made sandwiches,  pie,  cake,  hard  boiled  eggs,  salads, 
pickles,  etc.,  in  addition  to  the  articles  handled  at  all  our 
stands,  which  are:  wrapped  candies,  soft  drinks,  milk,  to- 
bacco, cigarettes,  pretzels,  crackers,  salted  peanuts,  potato 
chips,  and  certain  forms  of  ice  cream.  (At  the  particular 
stand  just  referred  to,  the  man  and  his  wife  divide  the  work 
very  nicely.  She  serves  the  coffee,  sandwiches  and  salads, 
while  at  the  other  end  of  the  counter  he  dispenses  the  milk, 
soft  drinks,  and  candy.) 

Previous  to  operating  this  stand,  Mr.  C.  was  very  much 
depressed  and  suffered  especially  from  a  weak  back.  Now 
he  is  so  busy  he  has  forgotten  his  troubles  and  always  has  a 
quip  or  a  joke  at  the  tip  of  his  tongue.  He  lifts  cases  of 
milk  and  soft  drinks  around  with  all  the  abandon  of  an 
athlete. 

Nor  has  the  benefit  received  from  this  stand  reverted 
to  Mr.  C.  alone.  This  enterprise  is  a  real  service  to  the  em- 
ployees of  the  company  and  to  the  officers  themselves,  for 
even  they  cannot  resist  the  good  coffee  and  tempting  sand- 
wiches displayed. 

The  all  interesting  question  after  the  stand  has  been  in 
operation  about  a  week,  is  what  are  the  net  profits?  It  must 
be  remembered  that  all  these  inside  stands  have  no  overhead 
charges;  such  as,  rent,  heat,  or  light,  so  profits  are  corre- 
spondingly much  higher  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 
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It  can  roughly  be  estimated  that  25%  to  35%  of  the  gross 
income  is  profit.  Thus,  if  a  man  takes  in  $30.00  a  day,  he 
is  making  $7.50  to  $10.50.  The  exact  percentage  depends 
upon  what  commodities  make  up  the  bulk  of  his  sales.  To- 
bacco and  milk  yield  the  least  profit,  while  soft  drinks  and 
candy  yield  the  most.  This  percentage  of  profit  makes  a 
well  located  stand  a  lucrative  proposition. 

Once  established,  the  stand  keeper  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  he  is — whether  he  wishes  it  or  not — an  object 
of  interest  to  all  the  employees.  That  he  may  be  a  mis- 
sionary— one  more  factor  in  demonstrating  the  abilities  of 
the  blind  and  securing  for  them  the  recognition  and  appor- 
tunity  which  many  of  them  so  richly  deserve. 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOL  CLASSES  FOR  CHILDREN  WITH 
IMPAIRED  VISION 

By  George  F.  Meyer 

To  go  into  great  technical  detail  regarding  any  single 
phase  of  this  subject  before  a  group  of  workers  engaged 
primarily  with  the  problems  of  adult  blind  would  be  quite 
out  of  place.  I  have  chosen,  therefore,  to  confine  myself 
largely  to  the  broader  aspects  of  the  problem  facing  the 
education  of  those  with  impaired  vision  in  the  public  schools 
— to  emphasize  the  informational  phase  rather  than  the 
scientific,  and  to  stress  the  social  phase  rather  than  the 
educational. 

Workers  for  the  blind  need  to  know  more  about  the 
educational  facilities  provided  for  those  with  whom  the 
future  may  throw  them  into  closer  contact,  especially  in 
their  respective  communities.  One  is  not  surprised  when 
those  who  have  no  connection  whatever  with  the  visually 
handicapped  are  woefully  lacking  in  knowledge  of  even 
the  elements  of  the  problem,  or  when  those  whose  contacts 
are  general  and  of  a  casual  nature  fail  to  fully  grasp  de- 
tails which  we  consider  important;  but  when  workers 
engaged  in  social  aspects  of  the  same  problem  show  ap- 
palling ignorance,  and  apparent  lack  of  interest  in  even  the 
more  general  aspects  of  the  local  education  of  the  visually 
handicapped,  we  must  indeed  take  thought.  For  the 
agencies  for  the  blind  have  a  real  responsibility  to  perform 
with  respect  to  the  establishment  and  proper  functioning 
of  public  school  classes  for  the  visually  handicapped,  and 
knowledge  must  precede  the  carrying  out  of  this  respon- 
sibility. In  presenting  this  paper  I  hope  that  I  may  develop 
an  informational  backround  which  will  serve  as  a  stimulus 
for  further  investigation,  and  I  hope  further  that  organ- 
izations may  from  this  presentation  feel  in  a  measure  the 
responsibility  to  themselves,  to  the  handicapped  individual, 
and  to  the  social  order,  which  is  theirs. 

Good  vision  is  a  relative  term,  as  is  also  impaired  vision. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  our  language  does  not  adequately  re- 
cognize this  fact,  forcing  us  rather  to  rely  upon  the  single 
word   "blind"  as  a  sort  of  superlative  state  of  impaired 
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vision.  But  the  impairment  does  not  necessarily  need  to  be 
so  great  as  to  require  recourse  to  Braille  type-  to  be  a  real 
handicap  in  the  social  and  economic  struggle.  Less  than 
20-50  vision  in  the  better  eye  with  full  correction  has 
usually  been  considered  an  impairment  great  enough  to  re- 
quire special  educational  attention.  However,  the  impair- 
ment need  not  necessarily  be  in  the  matter  of  quantity.  As 
in  other  things  dependability  of  vision  is  of  prime  import- 
ance. I  have  in  mind  a  young  girl  who  was  able  to  secure 
20-15  or  greater  than  normal  vision  by  reason  of  a  very 
high  correction.  However,  she  dared  not  use  it  for  fear  of 
complete  loss  so  that  her  education  became  almost  more 
of  a  problem  than  that  of  the  child  with  low  vision.  Another 
girl  was  more  helpless  by  reason  of  a  restricted  field  of 
vision  than  many  totally  blind  I  have  known,  yet,  by  con- 
centrating on  a  given  point,  she  was  able  to  read  very  small 
letters.  Still  other  persons  have  difficulty  in  holding  their 
eyes  to  a  given  focus  by  reason  of  the  involuntary  move- 
ments of  the  eye  resulting  in  a  blur.  Others,  again,  see  too 
slowly  with  the  result  that  for  most  purposes  their  vision 
does  not  render  the  service  to  them  that  it  should. 

I  have  dwelt  on  this  point  to  show  that  impaired  vision 
is  relative,  that  after  all  the  degree  of  impairment  depends 
very  largely  upon  adjustment  or  readjustment  which  must 
be  made  by  the  individual  to  meet  the  economic  and  social 
conditions  of  life.  This  conception  is  vital  because  thus  far 
organizations  for  the  blind  are  the  only  constituted  agencies 
in  society  to  which  persons  with  impaired  vision,  be  the 
impairment  great  or  small,  may  turn  for  their  social  and 
economic  rehabilitation.  And  unless  workers  for  the  blind 
fully  appreciate  the  meaning  of  impaired  vision  they  will 
not  be  able  to  meet  the  problems  confronting  these  people 
in  a  comprehensive  way. 

While  each  case  of  defective  vision  is  a  case  for  individ- 
ual consideration  from  every  standpoint,  for  the  purposes 
of  this  discussion  we  may  consider  children  with  impaired 
vision  as  divided  into  three  general  groups: 

Group  one  consists  of  those  children  whose  visual  de- 
fect is  such  as  to  admit  of  treatment  and  to  eventually  show 
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such  improvement  as  to  enable  them  to  return  to  the  reg- 
ular grades  with  normal  vision.  This  group  needs  the  re- 
lief from  the  eye  strains  of  the  regular  grade,  and  the  in- 
tensive ocular  supervision  which  insures  sustained  and  re- 
gular treatment.  For  this  group  the  class  is  indeed  a 
Sight-Saving  class,  for,  but  for  this  educational  service, 
many  would  eventually  fall  victim  to  the  insidious  action  of 
certain  eye  diseases.  Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  for 
these  the  Sight-Saving  class  is  but  a  passing  part  in  their 
educational  career,  an  episode  in  the  historj'-  of  their  eye 
treatment,  an  interesting  experience  to  be  looked  back 
upon,  and  from  the  educator's  standpoint  quite  different 
from  the  service  rendered  to  other  members  of  the  class.  To 
the  social  worker  these  cases  are  often  the  most  difficult  of 
detection,  and  when  detected  are  often  very  obstinate  to 
handle.  The  parent  often  sincerely  feels  that  the  child's  eye 
condition  is  not  alaraiing,  that  his  school  progress  is  "all 
right",  and  that  the  family  will  have  no  difficulty  in  follow- 
ing in  every  detail  the  advice  of  the  oculist.  However,  the 
social  worker  knows  that  changing  of  doctors,  "quacks," 
irregularity  in  treatment,  well-meaning  though  uninformed 
teachers,  and  last  but  not  least,  ignorance  and  often  almost 
criminal  neglect  on  the  part  of  parents — she  knows  that 
any  one  of  these,  not  to  mention  the  all-too-frequent  com- 
bination of  these  factors,  is  enough  to  leave  its  permanent 
effect  upon  the  child. 

In  the  second  group  of  visually  handicapped  children 
we  find  those  whose  eye  defect  is  such  as  to  leave  them 
varying  degrees  of  vision,  with  individual  differences  as 
to  how  much,  and  in  what  way,  the  vision  possessed  may 
be  used,  but  all  with  little  likelihood  of  any  great  improve- 
ment, and  with  every  prospect  that  the  problems  of  life 
will  have  to  be  solved  under  such  handicaps  as  impaired 
vision  may  impose.  These  children  have  been  assigned  to 
the  "Sight-Saving"  class  because  they  were  unable  to  see 
clearly  or  quickly  enough,  because  the  physical  strain  im- 
posed by  attempting  to  overcome  a  visual  defect  was  too 
great  to  be  borne,  because  enforced  idleness  was  develop- 
ing bad  habits  of  conduct  and  application,  or  because  of  a 
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number  of  other  situations,  all  growing  out  of  a  state  of 
impaired  vision  so  serious  as  to  constitute  a  problem  in  their 
educational  adjustment.  And  since  we  are  thinking  more 
and  more  of  education  in  terms  of  life,  then  we  must  con- 
sider the  case  as  a  problem  in  life  adjustment.  To  these 
children  then,  the  "Sight-Saving"  class  must  be,  not  only  a 
means  of  securing  the  three  R's  under  the  most  favorable 
auspices,  but  it  represents  the  one  and  only  opportunity 
which  these  children  have  for  learning  to  meet  the  economic 
and  social  handicaps  which  their  poor  eyesight  imposes. 

And  so  it  is  to  a  more  marked  degree  with  the  third 
group  which  comprises  those  children  whose  visual  contacts 
with  the  world  are  entirely  cut  off  or  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
who  can  make  little  or  no  extensive  use  of  print  or  other 
means  of  visual  instruction,  but  must  rely  almost  wholly 
upon  the  sense  of  touch  and  the  Braille  type.  It  should  in- 
clude those  with  rapidly  failing  vision  as  well,  those  who 
we  are  reasonably  certain  will  sooner  or  later  meet  this 
problem  in  early  adult  life.  Like  the  second  group  they 
must  learn  in  school  much  more  than  our  standard  grade 
program  provides;  but  in  a  sense  more  fortunate  than  child- 
ren with  some  vision,  precedent  has  more  firmly  established 
their  right  to  every  opportunity  which  will  enable  them  to 
overcome  theirs,  one  of  the  most  serious  of  known  handi- 
caps. 

The  groups  which  I  have  set  up  are  not  mutually  ex- 
clusive, nor  does  the  classification  correspond  exactly  to  the 
progressive,  static,  and  Braille  classification  often  used  in 
our  educational  work.  The  above  has  been  arbitrarily 
chosen  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  into  stronger  relief  the 
part  which  you,  as  adult  workers  for  the  blind,  should  play, 
in  realizing  to  a  greater  extent  the  more  far-reaching  aims 
of  the  education  which  these  children  should  receive. 

In  administering  to  the  first  group  of  children,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  element  of  prevention  plays  an  exceeding- 
ly important  part  as  is  also  partly  true  in  dealing  with  the 
second  group.  The  constant  vigilance  of  a  teacher  trained 
to  observe  carefully  changes  in  eye  conditions,  the  intimate 
contact  between  home  and  school,  and  the  mutual  confid- 
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ence  which  this  contact  should  and  usually  does  generate, 
the  close  contact  between  school  and  oculist,  and  finally  the 
teacher's  control  over  the  eye  work  of  the  child  during 
much  of  the  day,  are  sight  saving  features  which  school 
health  authorities  cannot  easily  and  efficiently  substitute. 
It  might  also  appear  that  the  "Sight-Saving"  class  in  this 
respect  is  a  health  agency.  However,  in  doing  this  it  is 
merely  carrying  forward  its  major  function,  that  of  educa- 
tion, using  those  confidential  relationships  which  it  finds 
necessary  to  develop  with  the  parents  to  co-operate  more 
fully  with  existing  health  agencies.  I  have  sometimes  felt 
that  the  growing  tendency  to  speak  of  the  classes  in  such 
terms  as  "Sight-Saving  classes,"  "Conservation  of  Vision 
Classes,"  "Sight  Conservation  classes,"  etc.,  etc.,  serves  to 
divert  the  minds  of  school  administrators  from  the  true 
function  of  such  classes,  that  of  educating  the  youth  for 
life,  despite  his  handicap,  at  the  same  time  taking  every 
possible  precaution  for  the  reduction  or  elimination  of  that 
handicap.  In  fact,  I  am  inclined  to  feel  that  many  workers 
for  the  blind  have  been  more  interested  in  the  prevention 
phase  of  these  classes  than  in  the  educational  phase,  so 
while  the  point  is  somewhat  afield  of  our  discussion,  it  is 
nevertheless  quite  apropos.  While  there  is  no  exact  meas- 
ure of  the  part  which  "Sight-Saving"  classes  play  in  pre- 
vention, the  number  of  pupils  whose  vision  is  sufficiently  im- 
proved to  return  to  the  regular  grades  may  be  considered 
something  of  a  barometer.  Without  venturing  statistics 
which  make  any  claim  to  official  authenticity — ^such  au- 
thentic statistics  are  lacking — informal  statements  from 
heads  of  various  departments  handling  these  cases,  as  well 
as  organizations  interested  in  the  promotion  of  this  work, 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  usual  percentage  of  cases 
returned  to  the  regular  grades  ranges  less  than  fifteen  per- 
cent while  some  figures  run  as  low  as  five  percent.  When  it 
is  remembered  that  a  portion  of  the  cases  which  are  re- 
turned are  cases  which  perhaps  should  never  have  been  ac- 
cepted but  should  have  been  merely  refracted,  fifteen  per- 
cent would  seem  to  be  a  more  than  ample  allowance  for 
this  preventive  function  of  the  class.      If  then  we  conceive 
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of  the  function  of  classes  for  children  with  impaired  vision 
to  be  wholly  prevention  of  blindness  it  would  appear  that 
we  are  sacrificing  the  educational  needs  of  eighty-five  per 
cent  of  the  pupils  enrolled  in  them  without  materially 
benefiting  the  other  fifteen  per  cent.  Prevention  is  an  im- 
portant and  entirely  legitimate  function  of  such  classes  but 
the  good  resulting  from  the  prevention  ideal  will  be  none 
the  less  if  we  train  our  teachers  properly,  even  though  we 
subordinate  this  end  to  the  adequate  preparation  of  the  re- 
maining 85  per  cent.  If  however,  prevention  be  considered 
the  sole  aim  of  such  classes,  attempts  to  adjust  the  cur- 
riculm  to  meet  the  needs  of  cases  in  which  prevention  plays 
little  or  no  part  will  be  less  availing. 

While  the  technique  of  educating  pupils  whom  we  have 
classified  under  groups  two  and  three,  i.  e.,  the  cases  of 
low  or  failing  vision,  and  the  Braille  reader  respectively  is 
quite  different,  yet,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  social  work- 
er— the  standpoint  of  adjustment  in  life — they  represent 
essentially  the  same  problems,  the  problems  increasing  in 
complexity,  in  general,  as  the  amount  of  vision  grows  less. 
This  statement  deserves  individual  treatment  at  some  length 
which  it  cannot  receive  here ;  for  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
too  many  of  us  have  overlooked  some  of  the  problems 
which  the  child  with  some  vision  must  face,  in  his  good 
fortune  in  being  able  to  use  many  of  the  processes  of  the 
sighted  child,  and  in  his  ability  to  perform  some  of  the  more 
common  things  in  life,  such  as  getting  about,  etc.,  much 
more  gracefully.  Frequently,  however,  his  vision  is  little 
more  than  a  social  convenience,  while  he  fails  in  general  to 
receive  sympathetic  consideration  which  the  degree  of  his 
handicap  warrants.  In  an  economic  world  demanding  good 
eyes,  poor  eyes  go  begging  almost  as  readily  as  no  eyes.  In 
the  social  world,  too,  I  have  found  numerous  individual 
cases  that  have  developed  what  almost  amounts  to  a  men- 
tal complex  because  of  their  inability  to  accept  philosophi- 
cally some  of  the  inevitable  consequences  of  poor  vision.  In 
comparing  the  social  contacts  of  our  Braille  and  semi-sight- 
ed pupils,  I  have  been  tempted  to  give  greater  credit  to  the 
Braille,  though  in  the  final  analysis  this  may  be  due  more 
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to  traits  of  individual  pupils  and  difference  in  teachers  than 
to  the  handicap  itself.  All  this  simply  means  that  the  child 
who  is  permanently  and  definitely  handicapped  with  low 
vision,  but  is  still  not  obliged  to  read  Braille  is  not  receiving 
the  consideration  which  his  handicap  deserves.  To  designate 
him  as  "semi-sighted"  does  not  mean  that  he  is  sighted; 
neither  will  this  of  itself  increase  his  ability  to  see.  It  is 
helpful,  perhaps,  in  establishing  in  his  mind  a  positive  rath- 
er than  a  negative  point  of  view,  and  aids  in  overcoming  in 
the  mind  of  a  part  of  the  public  the  prejudice  against  the 
more  helpless  aspects  of  blindness.  But,  let  us  see  that  it 
does  not  deprive  him  of  the  training  which  will  permit  him 
to  take  his  place  in  society  as  he  should. 

Though  it  seems  almost  like  carrying  coals  to  New 
Castle,  for  the  benefit  of  those  less  familiar  with  this  phase 
of  work  for  the  blind,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  complete- 
ness, let  me  give  here  a  brief  sketch  of  the  plan  upon  which 
these  classes  are  conducted. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  general  con- 
ditions under  which  children  may  be  admitted  to  these 
classes.  We  may  add  that  aside  from  those  who  are  ob- 
viously Braille  readers,  only  those  recommended  by  com- 
petent oculists  should  be  accepted  into  such  classes.  20-50 
vision  with  glasses  has  been  mentioned  as  the  degree  of  low 
vision  necessitating  educational  adjustment.  Where  the 
condition  is  progressive,  however,  even  cases  whose  vision 
may  be  brought  up  to  normal  should  be  entered.  Thus  any 
child  who  cannot  with  safety  or  profit  carry  on  his  educa- 
tional work  as  other  children  do  should  be  considered  a 
candidate.  The  teacher  is  supplied  with  a  detail  record 
of  the  child's  eye  condition,  and  is  guided  by  it  in  her  work 
with  the  child. 

We  have  also  rather  thoroughly  discussed  the  aims 
of  these  classes  in  a  general  way — ^viz.,  primarily  to  equip 
thoroughly  the  visually-handicapped  children  to  take  their 
place  in  life,  culturally,  socially,  economically,  and  to  do 
this  with  every  intelligent  consideration  for  the  maximum 
good  to  the  child  and  his  vision. 

The  room  is  chosen  in  a  building  accessible  to  the  group 
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which  is  to  be  served.  It  is  selected  with  particular  reg-ard 
for  the  pupils  who  are  to  use  it — bright,  sunny,  and  cheer- 
ful for  those  who  will  read  Braille,  with  an  abundance  of 
soft,  even,  well-diffused  light  free  from  glare  or  extremes  of 
light  and  shadow  for  children  with  some  vision.  In  the 
latter  case  the  room  is  adequately  lighted  with  artificial 
light  for  dark  days,  fitted  with  adjustable  shades,  and  finish- 
ed in  some  neutral  tint  such  as  buff  or  French  gray,  with  all 
glaring  surfaces  eliminated.  The  room  should  also  be  fur- 
nished with  an  abundance  of  good  blackboard  space.  Wheth- 
er for  Braille  or  semi-sighted  pupils,  the  room  should  be 
large  enough  to  allow  for  sufficient  floor  space  for  some 
group  activity,  as  well  as  to  reduce  mutual  interference  of 
the  various  activities  which  are  likely  to  be  carried  on  at  the 
same  time. 

Too  much  care  cannot  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  a 
teacher.  In  personality,  versatility,  and  general  ability  she 
should  be  the  best  that  can  be  secured,  with  a  pleasing 
voice  and  manner  with  children,  an  even  temperament,  and 
the  ability  to  work  easily  and  efficiently  with  other  teach- 
ers; with  experience  enough  to  test  her  ability,  yet  not 
enough  to  strongly  to  fix  methods  of  instruction  which 
must  be  unlearned. 

The  methods  of  instruction  must  naturally  conform  to 
the  type  of  group  taught,  and  are  perhaps  of  more  interest 
to  educators  than  to  social  workers.  In  general,  however, 
the  teacher  must  read  such  material  to  the  pupil  as  cannot, 
for  any  reason  whatever,  be  placed  in  his  hands.  The  two 
plans  of  organization  usually  encountered  in  these  classes 
naturally  require  adaptations  of  methods.  By  the  so-called 
co-educational  plan  the  children  attend  the  regular  grade 
classes  for  all  oral  instruction  and  recitation,  reporting  to 
the  "Sight-Saving"  or  Braille  room  for  all  preparation,  all 
written  work  of  more  than  the  briefest  duration,  and  for 
such  other  work  as  may  be  a  part  of  the  special  instruction 
which  they  receive.  This  plan  has  very  definite  advantages 
in  that  it  makes  the  child  forget  his  handicap  by  furnishing 
competitive  stimuli  from  sighted  pupils  of  his  own  age  and 
grade ;  insures  a  high  and  unvarying  standard  of  instruction 
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by  providing  a  specialized  instructor.  The  mental  and 
social  contact  of  children  of  like  grade  and  mental  age  is 
no  small  item  of  value;  finally,  the  child  grows  up  in  the 
type  of  environment  in  which  he  must  later  live  and  work, 
making  his  friends  and  measuring  himself  as  he  goes, 
gaining  confidence  and  learning  the  manner  and  the  value 
of  social  adjustment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  unit  plan  which 
contemplates  the  child's  remaining  in  the  ''Sight-Saving" 
or  Braille  room  for  all  his  work,  has  the  advantage  of  great- 
er convenience  for  the  teacher  and  the  possibility  of  some- 
what larger  classes.  The  co-educational  plan  seems  to  be 
more  generally  used,  and  having  had  some  experience  with 
a  modification  of  the  unit  plan,  and  a  great  deal  more  with 
the  co-educational  plan,  I  feel  certain  that  the  latter  is 
educationally  much  more  desirable  from  the  child's  stand- 
point. 

The  material  and  equipment  must  be  suited  to  the  needs 
of  the  class,  and  like  other  details  is  a  matter  for  those 
trained  in  the  work  to  provide.  For  Braille  classes,  it  con- 
sists of  such  tactile  equipment  as  i&  usually  found  in  resi- 
dential schools  and  already  known  to  most  of  you.  For 
those  with  some  vision  there  must  be  an  adequate  supply  of 
books  in  large  clear  type,  maps  without  confusing  details, 
paper  ruled  with  wide  spaces,  and  properly  tinted  to 
eliminate  glare,  soft  black  pencils,  proper  materials  for  light 
handwork,  and  such  additional  educational  material  as  can 
safely  and  profitably  be  used  by  the  pupils.  Typewriting 
and  handwork  are  given  as  a  part  of  the  work  of  every 
child,  the  former  being  introduced  as  early  as  the  child's 
mental  and  physical  development  permits.  In  addition 
music,  manual  training,  and  sewing  have  been  made  a  part 
of  the  curriculum  of  some  of  these  classes.  Much  of  the 
work  of  the  semi-sighted  pupils  is  done  on  the  blackboard, 
so  that  moveable  desks  are  desirable  in  facilitating  this,  as 
well  as  for  other  purposes. 

The  number  of  pupils  assigned  to  a  teacher  may  vary 
from  six  to  eight  with  Braille  pupils,  to  twelve  or  thirteen 
in  the  "Sight-Saving"  class  where  the  number  of  grades  rep- 
resented is  exceptionally    small.     However,    such    classifi- 
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cations  are  seldom  possible  except  in  the  largest  systems, 
so  that  the  average  teacher  cannot  be  expected  to  handle 
that  number  efficiently. 

This  brief  sketch  can,  of  course,  only  give  a  casual  idea 
of  the  v^^orkings  of  such  classes,  and  every  social  worker 
having  to  do  v^ith  blind  persons  should  familiarize  himself 
or  herself  v^ith  the  classes  by  a  personal  visit. 

Workers  for  the  blind  whether  they  be  superintendents 
of  residential  schools  for  the  blind,  heads  of  state  commis- 
sions or  state  organizations  for  the  blind,  or  heads  of  local 
organizations  of  the  same  kind,  cannot  and  must  not  shift  or 
shirk  the  responsibility  for  the  proper  education  of  the  child 
with  impaired  vision  in  the  public  schools.    If  I  had  confined 
this  paper  to  the  day  schools  for  the  blind,  some  might 
logically  have  maintained  that,  'There  are  well-organized 
schools  for  the  education  of  blind  children,  we  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  day  school,  it  is  not  our  problem."    If  I  had 
made  a  plea  for  the  support  of  "Classes  for  the  Conserva- 
tion of  vision"  you  might  have  assented  to  the  logic  of  the 
situation,  and  relieved  yourself  of  further  concern  by  main- 
taining that  this  was  in  the  province  of  prevention,  not  edu- 
cation, and  therefore  concerned  the  expert  on  prevention. 
But  I  have  tried  to  bring  before  you  the  problem  which  ex- 
istence of  the  hybrid  in  vision  that  is  neither  blind  nor  sight- 
ed but  a  curious  mixture  of  both,  has  thrust  upon  us  from 
the  social  and  economic  standpoint.     I  have  tried  to  show 
that  visual  impairment  is  a  relative    term,    that    quantity 
vision  is  not  coincident  with  good  vision  from  the  stand- 
point of  life,  that  permanently  impaired  vision  constitutes 
a  life  handicap   which  should  be  more  definitely  met  by 
early  training  and  education.    I  have  tried  to  point  out  the 
error  in  the  wide  ^read  conception  that  such  classes  aim 
solely  to    prevent   blindness — that   a    comparatively    small 
though  important  part  of  their  work  is  in  this  field,  and  that 
upwards  of  eighty-five  per  cent  of  these  children  presents  a 
problem  in  education  rather  than  in  prevention,  and  that 
this  erroneous  conception  tends  to  retard  the  educational 
progress  being  made  in  meeting  the  needs  of  non-preven- 
tion low-vision  cases.      Finally,  I    have    attempted  to    em- 
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phasize  the  fact  that  these  classes  can  look  to  no  other 
group  of  agencies  whose  experience  so  well  equips  them, 
or  whose  place  in  the  community  so  definitely  obligates 
them  to  aid  in  the  solution  of  their  problem,  and  that  pro- 
per educational  preparation  of  these  cases  will  bring  large 
returns  not  only  in  contented  and  well-adjusted  lives,  but 
in  decreased  numbers  of  readjustments  which  such  or- 
ganizations must  make  in  cases  where  vision  fails  early  in 
life. 

What  then  is  the  nature  of  the  obligations  which  or- 
ganizations for  the  blind  owe  to  children  with  impaired 
vision  in  our  schools,  and  how  can  they  discharge  them? 

The  first  obligation  pertains  to  the  organization  of 
classes  for  such  children  in  the  public  schools  or  elsewhere. 

The  need  for  such  classes  does  not  always  easily  make 
itself  felt.  Parents  of  such  children  are  loath/  to  admit 
that  the  child's  poor  vision  is  a  handicap,  and  in  the  con- 
gested classroom  the  child  either  makes  precarious  pro- 
gress through  increased  effort  and  assistance  from  home, 
or  soon  passes  as  one  of  the  numerous  types  of  backward 
children.  And  it  becomes  the  duty  of  some  person  or  or- 
ganization to  seek  out  such  children,  thereby  establishing 
concrete  evidence  of  need.  The  local  organization  for  the 
blind  or  some  kindred  local  organization  with  prestige, 
with  the  active  support  and  assistance  of  a  well  recognized 
oculist,  is  in  the  best  position  to  do  this.  After  a  preliminary 
survey  has  brought  to  light  a  number  of  cases,  say  ten  to 
fifteen,  who  need  and  are  willing  to  accept  the  service,  some- 
one conversant  with  "Sight-Saving"  class  organization 
should  be  called  in  with  the  consent  and  co-operation  of  the 
Board  of  Education  to  work  with  that  body  and  the  super- 
intendent in  organizing  and  continuing  the  work.  The  op- 
portunity for  properly  organizing  a  "Sight-Saving"  depart- 
ment may  be  lost  because  public  sentiment  in  its  favor  is 
developed  before  the  need  is  actually  established.  Just 
how  many  children  with  serious  defects  of  vision  are  to  be 
found  in  a  given  school  population  has  never  been  indis- 
pute^ly  established,  for  no  city  has  yet  reached  the  point 
where  despite  unremitting  vigilance  on  the  part  of  an  ef- 
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ficient  school  health  service  awake  to  the  situation  it  has 
been  shown  that  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  growth  of  such 
classes  is  equal  to  or  less  than  that  of  the  general  school 
population.  Until  such  is  the  case  we  cannot  assume  that 
every  child  with  defective  vision  has  been  found.  Cleveland 
has  perhaps  come  nearest  to  the  finding  of  every  such  case, 
the  proportion  being  approximately  one  to  each  five 
hundred  of  school  population;  but  even  in  the  case  of  Cleve- 
land the  increase  in  the  visually  handicapped  has  been 
proportionally  larger  than  the  increase  in  the  school  popula- 
tion as  a  whole. 

The  second  obligation  involves  the  development  of 
these  classes  to  the  highest  point  of  efficiency. 

The  movement  to  establish  classes  for  children  with  im- 
paired vision  has  been  gaining  rapidly  throughout  the  coun- 
try—indeed, almost  too  rapidly  to  be  thoroughly  sound,  so 
that  the  mission  of  the  local  organization  may  resolve  itself 
into  one  of  guiding  the  process.  School  administrators  are 
not  accustomed  to  dealing  with  the  problems  of  the  individu- 
al child,  nor  are  they  accustomed  to  thinking  in  terms  of 
small  groups.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  they  at 
first  consider  a  class  of  ten  children,  even  with  nine  grades 
represented  as  entirely  too  small.  It  is  not  always  possible 
to  gain  parental  co-operation  through  persuasion  in  public 
school  management,  and  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  machin- 
ery for  this  intensive  case  work,  so  necessary  in  "Sight-Sav- 
ing" classes,  is  inadequate  or  entirely  lacking.  Finally  the 
public  school  administrator,  bound  by  the  traditional  limita- 
tions of  public  school  education,  does  not  easily  realize  that 
if  the  education  of  these  children  is  to  function  it  must  be 
considered  in  terms  of  life  work — ^that  in  order  to  overcome 
their  handicap  their  every  latent  talent  must  be  fully  de- 
veloped. It  therefore  becomes  the  duty  of  the  local  organ- 
ization to  initiate  or  to  give  its  support  to  any  movement 
looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  broader  curriculum  and  to 
the  development  of  a  more  individual  point  of  view  in  edu- 
cating these  children.  It  should  vigorously  protest  over- 
crowding of  classes  and  the  assignment  of  inferior  rooms  or 
locations.    It  should  be  in  a  position  to  assist  if  necessary  to 
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assume  such  burdens,  financial  or  otherwise,  for  rendering 
service  which  falls  without  the  purview  of  the  schools,  or 
for  which  the  school  cannot  or  will  not  make  provision,  until 
such  time  as  necessary  changes  may  be  inaugurated.  Such 
service  may  include  training  the  pre-school  child,  home  vis- 
iting assistance  in  aggravated  cases,  follow-up  service,  em- 
ployment and  placement,  vocational  training,  etc.,  etc.  I 
assume,  of  course,  the  existence  of  cordial  relations  between 
school  authorities  and  the  local  organization.  To  make  pos- 
sible a  comprehensive  program  which  will  insure  adequate 
training  for  these  children,  financial  support  is  of  course 
essential.  No  better  plan  than  that  of  state  aid  appears  to 
have  been  devised.  It  is  4e-  initiating  legislation  for  adequate 
state  aid  to  meet  every  need  of  the  children  which  will  aid 
materially  in  perfecting  a  plan  for  their  education. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that,  according  to  the  definitions 
of  blindness  in  most  of  the  states,  our  so-called  "Sight  Sav- 
ing" children  like  our  Braille  children,  might  legally  enter 
the  state  residential  schools.  Indeed,  hundreds  are  doubt- 
less now  on  the  rolls  of  these  schools,  and  more  would  be 
were  it  not  for  the  antipathy  toward  the  classification  of 
blindness  which  some  of  the  parents  have,  as  well  as  their 
unwillingness  to  send  their  child  away  from  home.  These 
residential  schools,  whatever  may  be  their  short^comings, 
have  on  the  whole  a  comprehensive  curriculum  which  should 
enable  the  child  to  develop  his  every  talent.  Insofar  as  we 
offer  educational  facilities  at  home,  we  discourage  these 
children  from  attending  the  residential  school.  If  then  we 
fail  to  offer  a  curriculum  of  equal  value,  to  that  extent  are 
we  subjecting  the  child  to  an  educational  injustice,  and  in- 
creasing his  handicap  by  not  insisting  on  him  taking  train- 
ing to  more  adequately  meet  it.  We  cannot  eliminate  the 
day  school  until  it  has  had  an  opportunity  to  prove  itself — 
it  has  too  many  items  in  its  favor.  In  justice  to  all  we  should 
unite  to  hasten  the  day  when  the  exact  limitations  of  day 
schools  both  for  Braille  and  "Sight-Saving"  children  will  be 
known,  but  that  time  cannot  come  until  every  effort  has 
been  made  to  expand  their  scope. 

And  here  let  me  say  a  word  with  reference  to  our  state 
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schools.  Our  residential  schools  have  apparently  for  the 
most  part  failed  to  appreciate  the  surprisingly  large  propor- 
tion of  semi-sighted  children  on  their  rolls,  and  the  educa- 
tional asset  which  their  vision  may  be  if  properly  directed. 
The  semi-sighted  child  of  the  rural  community  who  is  not 
able  to  attend  his  local  school  has  no  other  recourse  but  to 
attend  the  State  school  for  the  Blind,  and  many  urban  chil- 
dren are  of  course  still  in  the  same  position.  Failure  on  the 
part  of  most  of  our  state  schools  to  adopt  a  more  cordial 
attitude  toward  this  group  of  semi-sighted  children,  and 
make  such  adaptation  in  their  educational  methods  to  meet 
better  the  needs  of  these  children,  has  been  unfortunate. 
Vision,  however  little  it  may  be,  is  a  tremendous  satisfac- 
tion and  comfort  as  well  as  an  asset,  and  every  child  who 
possesses  it  in  the  least  degree  should  be  taught  to  use  it  in- 
telligently. Every  residential  school  nowadays  has,  I  hope, 
its  consulting  oculist,  and,  as  in  our  public  school  classes, 
each  child  in  such  residential  schools  should  be  taught  in  the 
light  of  the  individual  eye  record  of  the  case,  in  the  hands 
of  the  teacher. 

The  third  obligation  which  rests  upon  our  local  organi- 
zations in  connection  with  public  school  classes  for  children 
with  impaired  vision  is  that  of  maintaining  the  highest  pos- 
sible standards. 

In  practice  this  resolves  itself  into  maintaining  ground 
won,  for  I  am  not  yet  convinced  that  these  classes  even  in 
the  best  developed  systems  have  reached  the  highest  possi- 
ble standard.  They  have  done  admirably,  but  we  should  do 
better.  However,  to  hold  the  ground  won  is  a  task  in  itself. 
This  system  of  education  for  the  visually  handicapped  is  so 
foreign  to  our  school  administrators,  so  much  more  compre- 
hensive in  its  aims  than  general  education  can  ever  hope  to 
be,  so  costly  in  comparison  with  the  costs  of  common  school 
administration,  that  it  will  be  long  before  we  can  hope  for  a 
universal  understanding  of  the  larger  aspects  of  the  problem 
by  superintendents,  who  have  so  many  problems  of  univer- 
sal application  pressing  for  attention.  With  the  multitude 
of  contacts  which  are  constantly  being  made  and  broken 
mostly  with  persons  only  casually  interested  in  the  problem 
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of  these  children,  and  few  if  any  trained  in  the  more  de- 
tailed aspects  of  the  work,  the  shifting  personnel,  and  the 
decentralized  nature  of  the  work,  all  these  things  make  it 
difficult  to  maintain  that  continuity  of  aim  and  effort  in  these 
classes  which  is  so  powerful  in  holding  to  a  standard.  This, 
then,  is  the  function  of  the  local  organization,  insofar  as  it  is 
able,  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  for  changes  which  are  likely  to 
have  a  permanent  and  unfavorable  reaction  upon  the  work 
as  a  whole,  and  to  take  such  remedial  steps  as  circumstances 
warrant.  For  to  the  school  authorities,  the  voice  of  the 
local  agency  for  the  blind  is  the  voice  of  the  public  to  which 
it  is  likely  to  give  ear. 

Finalb^  it  is  the  obligation  of  organizations  such  as  those 
represented  in  the  meetings  of  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  to  work  to- 
gether for  a  crystallization  of  worthy  and  attainable  goals 
in  the  administration  of  classes  for  children  with  impaired 
vision  in  the  public  schools.  Standardization  which  would 
be  nationwide  is  not  obtainable  even  were  it  desirable.  Lo- 
cal conditions  vary  and  local  conditions  must  be  met.  How- 
ever, persons  engaged  in  this  work  are  afforded  the  mini- 
mum of  opportunity  for  exchange  of  views,  and  the  conse- 
quent building  up  of  uniform  principles  which  will  serve  for 
their  mutual  guidance.  Apparently  the  work  is  still  too 
young  or  the  turnover  too  great  for  developing  that  attitude 
toward  the  work  evinced  by  those  who  have  been  long  en- 
gaged in  work  for  the  blind.  It  is  possible  that  through  the 
activity  of  local  organizations  some  interest  may  be  aroused 
in  teachers  and  administrators  of  these  classes  to  the  end 
that  in  some  way,  through  some  medium,  there  may  come 
that  nationwide  feeling  of  interest  and  unity,  that  grasp  of 
the  broader  aspects  of  the  work,  and  that  feeling  of  pro- 
fessional interest  and  fellowship,  which  means  so  much  to 
any  movement. 
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^'OUR  AIM— A  THOROUGHGOING  PROGRAM  FOR 
SIGHT  SAVING  CLASS  WORK" 

By  Hazel  C.  Hadley 
TOPICS: 

I.  Selling  Sight  Savings  to  a  Newr  Community  and  to  the 

Legislature. 

II.  Arrangement  for  Educational  and  Health  Standards 

(  Supervision  ) . 

III.  Bringing  Children  from  Rural  Communities — What 

is  Being  Done. 

IV.  What  Ought  to  Be  Done  to  Meet  the  Rural  Commu- 

nity Situation. 
•  When  the  invitation  came  to  write,  telling-  of  the  work 
in  Ohio,  it  was  suggested  that  the  subject,  "A  Thoroughgo- 
ing Program  for  Sight  Saving  Class  Work,"  be  used  and  we 
agreed  to  the  title  if  it  was  prefaced  with  the  words,  "Our 
Aim,"  because  we  did  not  want  anyone  to  have  the  idea  that 
Ohio  folks  believe  there  is  such  a  program  at  the  present 
time — but  it  is  the  goal  toward  which  all  are  constantly 
striving. 

It  seemsi  well  to  give  the  main  points  of  the  Ohio  law  so 
you  may  more  nearly  comprehend  our  situation,  as  the  vari- 
ation is  noticeable  among  the  different  state  laws.  Classes 
are  heavily  subsidized  by  direct  appropriation  made  avail- 
able by  the  General  Assembly,  all  excess  cost  of  operation 
over  the  normal  per  capita  cost  of  the  school  district  being 
reimbursed  the  local  board  of  education  at  the  end  of  the 
school  year  up  to  $375.00  per  child,  and  aproportionate 
amount  for  a  school  year  of  more  or  less  than  nine  months. 
There  is  an  additional  provision  of  $250.00  for  board.  The 
facts  reveal,  however,  that  the  appropriation  has  not  for 
several  years  been  adequate  to  cover  the  amount  specified 
by  law ;  and  except  the  first  year,  when  there  is  much  equip- 
ment to  be  purchased,  the  state  department  does  not  approve 
claims  exceeding  $300.00  per  capita,  based  on  a  nine  months 
school  year.  This  is,  of  course,  exclusive  of  board.  The 
smaller  cities  seldom  expend  even  this  sum;  and  it  is  only  a 
very  large  school  system  where  the  overhead  is  excessive 
that  there  is  ever  any  concern  over  the  possibility  of  exceed- 
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ing  the  amount  allowed.  The  average  excess  per  capital 
for  the  state  last  year  was  $272.00.  There  has  been  a  de- 
cided lessening  in  the  cost  of  maintaining  sight-saving  class- 
es and  this  decrease  in  the  cost  of  schools  is  due  to  four 
things:  Increased  number  of  textbooks  available;  increase 
in  teacher  load,  as  we  call  it  in  the  normal  class  room;  in 
other  words,  the  greater  number  of  children  in  each  class 
made  possible  because  of  more  adequate  teaching  material; 
and  the  development  of  the  budget  plan  which  has  been 
carried  out  with  an  increased  amount  of  supervision.  It  is 
not  our  intention  to  devote  too  much  time  to  costs,  but  is  was 
believed  that  people  from  other  states  would  be  interested 
to  this  extent. 

I.  To  arrive  at  such  perfection  as  our  subject  suggests — 
a  thoroughgoing  program — there  must  always  be  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  educational  propaganda  going  on  over 
the  state.  Communities  must  be  made  to  see  the  need  of 
taking  care  of  their  children — all  of  them — and  the  state 
General  Assembly  from  biennium  to  biennium  must  know 
the  necessity  for  continuing  and  increasing  the  appropria- 
tion, the  demand  for  it,  and  the  ultimate  economy  effected.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  say  which  phase  is  more  important — sel- 
ling a  sightsaving  class  to  a  community  or  to  the  General  As- 
sembly. Of  course,  work  cannot  be  done  without  money,  but 
money  is  provided  only  when  the  people  back  home  are 
thoroughly  enough  aroused  to  make  their  demands  known. 
In  Ohio,  up  to  the  present  time,  the  greatest  assistance  we 
have  in  awakening  this  sentiment  is  given  by  the  Ohio  So- 
ciety for  Crippled  Children,  made  up  of  Rotarians  with  clubs 
in  some  forty  cities  and  towns.  They  are  not  only  generous 
in  giving  us  a  splendid  legislative  committee,  which  really 
functions,  but  one  which  asks  for  the  entire  appropriation 
for  the  maintenance  of  schools  for  deaf,  blind  and  crippled 
children,  and  does  not  limit  the  request  to  crippled  children. 
Each  club  has  a  welfare  committee,  or  crippled  children's 
conimittee,  as  it  is  ofen  called,  whose  duty  is  to  stimulate  a 
sufficiently  strong  local  sentiment  in  support  of  the  appro- 
priation and  the  work  in  general  that  the  affirmative  vote 
of  their  representatives  is  assured.  If  there  is  any  sugges- 
tion about  their  attitude  during  the  legislative  session,  this 
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committee  chairman  is  immediately  notified.  We  have  re- 
cently repeatedly  emphasized  the  fact  that  there  must  be 
much  work  done  during^  the  next  two  years  to  insure  our 
next  appropriation;  and  we  are  trying  to  reach  as  many 
Lions  Clubs  as  possible  to  interest  them  in  sightsaving  work 
in  particular  and  have  already  had  considerable  correspond- 
ence with  the  national  organization,  looking  toward  a  more 
complete  co-operation  between  this  powerful  group  and  the 
State  Department  of  Education,  that  we  may  eventually 
have  these  clubs  as  well  organized  to  further  special  class 
work  as  are  the  Rotarians.  In  addition,  it  seems  almost  un- 
necessary to  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  duties  of  the  Director 
of  Special  Classes  to  meet  the  members  of  the  finance  com- 
mittees, not  once  but  often  many  times,  until  there  seems  no 
possibility  of  their  not  understanding  the  great  existing 
need.  If  any  of  you  from  other  states  have  not  asked  and 
kept  on  asking  until  you  have  received  the  hearty  support 
of  such  groups  of  influential  business  men,  we  recommend 
the  plan  for  your  very  earnest  consideration.  Of  course  it 
must  not  be  used  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  Every  sight- 
saving  class  teacher  should  feel  a  personal  responsibility  for 
developing  not  only  interest  in  her  own  class,  but  in  the 
whole  state  and  national  program;  and  it  is  certain  that 
every  worth  while  supervisor  does. 

We  sell  sightsaving  class  work  to  local  communities  by 
creating  local  interest  through  the  superintendent  of  schools, 
the  board  of  education,  and  any  local  organization  which 
will  permit  us  to  present  the  plan.  We  are  always  mindful 
that  the  superintendent  is  the  local  representative  of  the 
state  department  and  we  co-operate  with  him  always,  if  he 
is  willing.  If  he  doubts  the  necessity  for  such  a  class  and  is 
not  interested  enough  to  have  a  survey  made,  or  no  school 
nurse  is  available,  effort  is  made  to  get  some  club  to  under- 
take the  task  or  to  underwrite  the  cost,  as  the  Ohio  law  does 
not  provide  that  funds  may  be  used  for  this  purpose.  If 
there  is  really  a  lack  of  funds  to  establish  a  class,  as  is  some- 
times the  case,  in  a  few  instances  a  luncheon  club  has  agreed 
to  pay  the  normal  per  capita  cost  for  one  year,  after  which, 
the  board  of  education  has  always  been  willing  to  take  over 
the  work. 
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Usually  home  visits  are  made  by  the  school  nurse  or  by 
the  prospective  teacher  if  she  has  had  some  training,  and 
considerable  persuasion  is  often  necessary  to  convince  par- 
ents that  there  is  real  merit  in  the  class  which  is  about  to 
be  opened.  They  are  inclined  to  wait  to  see  it  in  operation 
before  deciding  to  send  their  child.  Right  at  this  point,  club 
members  are  useful.  They  can  go  into  the  home  and,  after 
having  a  friendly  chat,  leave  the  parents  with  the  feeling 
that  they  are  really  being  favored  by  being  permitted  to 
enroll  their  child  and  they  must  hurry  to  get  it  done  before 
all  vacancies  are  filled. 

During  the  past  year  and  a  half,  the  plan  of  having  the 
superintendent  simply  notify  the  parents  of  prospective  pu- 
pils that  on  a  certain  day  he  would  like  for  them  to  call  at 
his  office,  at  which  time  he  tells  them  that  a  sight-saving 
class  is  to  be  opened  in  the  near  future,  has  been  tried  suc- 
cessfully. He  explains  its  value  and  tells  them  that  their 
children  will  be  transferred  to  the  school  district  where  it 
is  to  be  located  in  order  that  they  may  have  the  privilege  of 
attending.  This  has  been  very  effective,  with  the  least  pos- 
sible effort  and  practically  no  friction.  The  Ohio  law  reads 
that  the  superintendent  of  schools  shall  be  the  judge  of  the 
practicability  of  the  child's  attendance  at  such  school.  Once 
in  a  while  a  superintendent  hesitates  to  assume  the  respon- 
sibility, in  which  case  the  former  method  must  be  used,  but 
the  latter  is  very  preferable.  For  those  of  you  whose  state 
law  contains  no  such  provision,  we  suggest  that  the  superin- 
tendent try  the  plan  anyhow,  as  in  no  instance  has  his  au- 
thority been  questioned.  In  these  days  of  overcrowded 
buildings  in  almost  all  towns,  parents  are  becoming  more 
accustomed  to  transfers. 

II.  The  responsibility  for  educational  and  health  super- 
vision is  divided  between  the  state  and  local  authorities. 
Sightsaving  classes  are  under  the  immediate  control  of  the 
superintendent  of  schools  and  teachers  subject  to  his  super- 
vision at  all  times.  In  addition,  except  in  the  cities  of  Cleve- 
land and  Cincinnati,  which  have  full  time  supervisors,  all  the 
classes  have  supervision  provided  by  the  State  Department. 
These  supervisors,  two  in  number,  visit  each  class  about  five 
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times  a  year,  and  when  there  are  unexpected  difficulties,  as 
often  as  is  necessary.  They  also  keep  in  constant  corre- 
spondence with  their  teachers.  They  assist  them  with  all 
their  problems,  experiment  with  new  material,  and  keep  in 
touch  with  the  work  in  general.  They  are  directly  responsi- 
ble to  the  Director  of  Special  Classes  and  submit  annual 
budgets,  which  they  assist  the  teacher  in  preparing.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  duties,  a  supervisor  visits  the  oculist,  and  not 
only  sees  that  his  directions  are  closely  followed,  but  many 
times  helps  to  keep  his  interest  in  the  class.  We  do  not  mean 
that  in  this  respect  she  takes  this  responsibility  from  the 
teacher,  but  it  is  customary  for  her  to  make  the  first  con- 
tacts and  the  teacher  continues  the  work.  Many  times  a 
supervisor  makes  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  all  the  teach- 
ers in  a  building,  explaining  the  problems  of  the  special 
class  teacher  and  thereby  securing  their  complete  co-opera- 
tion. It  is  not  unusual  for  her  to  have  the  invitation  to 
speak  to  all  the  building  principals  with  the  result  that  they 
are  constantly  on  the  watch  for  suspicious  eye  cases  and  be- 
come aware  of  the  tremendous  obligation  which  is  theirs  in 
the  provinding  of  good  working  conditions  for  the  child 
with  normal  sight. 

A  child  is  admitted  to  a  sightsaving  class  upon  recom- 
mendation of  an  oculist  and  is  given  only  the  amount  of 
work  which  the  oculist  believes  he  can  safely  take.  The 
board  of  education  may  pay  for  examination  and  treatment 
of  indigent  cases  and  charge  the  cost  for  reimbursement. 

Under  this  topic  of  educational  and  health  supervision, 
there  must  be  a  word  on  teacher-training.  Up  to  the  present 
time,  teachers  have  received  from  one  to  two  weeks  inten- 
sive training  in  either  Cleveland  or  Cincinnati  and  then  their 
work  was  followed  as  closely  as  possible  by  the  visiting  su- 
pervisor. This  amount  of  training  is  of  course  entirely  in- 
adequate and  simply  the  minimum  with  which  a  teacher  may 
be  placed  in  any  sightsaving  class.  It  is  a  very  great  satis- 
faction to  be  able  to  announce  that  the  University  of  Cincin- 
nati is  giving  a  very  excellent  and  practical  course  for  sight- 
saving  teachers  and  supervisors  this  summer.  This  is  the 
first  offered  within  the  bounds  of  the  state  and  we  are  sure 
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its  benefits  will  show  in  results  in  class  work  the  coming 
year. 

III.  There  is  a  large  group  of  children  who  must  be  con- 
sidered, living  outside  the  more  populous  centers,  and  com- 
paratively little  is  being  done  toward  reaching  them.  The 
boarding  clause  in  our  law  has  not  been  extensively  used  be- 
cause of  parental  objection  to  children  leaving  home.-  Too 
often  the  words,  "Oh,  well,  John's  eyes  cannot  be  so  very 
bad  because  he  keeps  up  with  his  class,"  or  "He  does  not 
complain,"  greet  us  when  effort  is  made  to  interest  the  par- 
ents in  boarding  a  child.  Whenever  a  new  class  is  opened  the 
county  health  nurse  is  notified  and  the  county  superintend- 
ent, also,  and  they  are  urged  to  send  in  cases,  but  this  is 
rarely  done.  They  state  that  parents  of  these  little  folks 
seldom  have  money  to  pay  for  first  class  professional  service, 
even  when  they  recognize  the  value  of  it.  There  is  the  add- 
ed difficulty  of  placing  children,  which  we  find  in  a  commu- 
nity surrounding  a  town  having  one  center,  because  there 
are  usually  enough  children  in  the  town  proper  to  fill  the 
class;  and  few  boards  of  education  are  willing  to  maintain  a 
class  made  up  largely  of  tuition  pupils.  Wherever  transpor- 
tation can  be  provided  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  board,  this  is 
approved.  Or,  if  the  parents  decide  to  supplement  the 
$250.00  by  additional  funds  to  make  transportation  possi- 
ble, this  is  allowed  and  is  more  satisfactory  than  boarding. 

IV.  When  we  know  so  well  how  comparatively  little  has 
been  done  to  meet  the  rural  situation,  it  follows  that  plans 
should  be  under  way  to  solve  the  problem,  which  is  a  serious 
one  and  hard  to  attack.  The  first  difficulty — finding  the 
isolated  case  and  getting  a  proper  refraction — is  real  and 
trying.  The  task,  in  our  opinion,  properly  belongs  to  the 
county  health  department;  but  our  experience  shows  that 
only  a  small  number  has  been  referred  by  this  source,  and 
their  service  is  apt  to  reach  only  the  indigent  case.  Consid- 
erable thought  has  been  given  as  to  whether  a  plan  could 
be  developed  where  the  State  Health  Department  would 
hold  a  county  clinic  for  serious  cases,  similar  to  those  now 
held  for  crippled  children  and  those  of  pre-school  age,  these 
of  course  to  be  undertaken  only  in  communities  having  no 
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satisfactory  oculist.  If  this  could  be  done,  there  would  yet 
be  to  solve  the  problem  of  how  to  get  the  children  into  the 
clinic.  This  service  is  provided  by  Rotarians  for  crippled 
children.  The  State  Department  of  Education,  through  its 
Child  Accounting  Director,  is  making  an  effort  to  get  a  bet- 
ter enumeration  of  children  with  defective  vision.  These 
have  been  much  neglected  by  the  enumerators.  However, 
these  records  even  when  carefully  made,  can  give  only  an 
idea  of  the  number  of  children  who  are  very  badly  in  need 
of  help.  In  other  words,  the  enumerator  would  probably 
not  list  a  child  unless  he  were  nearly  blind. 

We  confess  that  our  ideas  of  how  these  rural  children  in 
any  great  number  will  ever  benefit  by  sightsaving  class  work 
are  very  idefinite.  We  are  convinced  that  it  must  be  through 
a  school  in  each  county,  to  serve  that  county,  rather  than 
boarding  the  children  in  one  or  two  large  cities.  This  would 
make  it  possible  for  pupils  to  get  to  their  homes  quite  often 
during  the  season  when  the  roads  are  in  good  condition. 

Some  thought  has  been  given  to  trying  to  establish  a 
class  in  one  of  the  most  rural  counties  in  the  town  contain- 
ing the  county's  children's  home,  and  boarding  all  the  chil- 
dren there,  the  class  of  course  to  be  placed  in  the  school 
building,  unless  the  home  was  located  in  the  country,  in 
which  case  a  room  would  be  fitted  up  in  the  home  itself.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  try  a  class  for  crippled  children  at 
the  same  time.  This  plan  would  involve  much  work;  and 
not  only  the  county  school  authorities  would  have  to  be 
interested,  but  the  county  commissioners  as  well  as  many 
others.  The  idea  is  very  indefinite  but  is  presented  for  your 
discussion.  All  agree  on  this  point  that  something  must  be 
done. 

Any  such  far  reaching  development  demands  the  expen- 
diture of  great  sums  of  money,  and  in  Ohio  we  are  con- 
vinced that  growth  must  be  gradual.  More  classes  must  not 
be  organized  than  can  be  financed.  Expenditures  must  be 
justified.  Extravagance  could  wreck  the  whole  scheme  at 
this  crucial  time  when  we  are  asking  and  receiving  large 
appropriations  to  finance  the  classes.    For  the  sake  of  these 
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hundreds  of  children  who  await  assistance,  the  funds  must 
be  spent  judiciously. 

Human  need  has  a  universal  appeal  and  we  are  confident 
that  the  splendid  work  being  done  in  the  fifty-one  centers 
now  established,  with  the  continued  education  of  parents, 
public,  and  profession,  will  ultimately  lead  to  the  fulfill- 
ment of  "Our  Aim — A  Thoroughgoing  State  Wide  Program 
for  Sight  Saving  Class  Work."  ■  ; 

HOW  CAN  RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  YOUNG 

BLIND  BE  MORE  HELPFUL  IN  PREPARING 

THEIR  PUPILS  FOR  LIFE 

By  D.  W.  Glover 
When  I  received  notice  that  the  above  subject  had 
been  assigned  to  me  at  this  convention,  the  first  thought 
or  question  that  came  to  my  mind  was,  can  the  Resi- 
dential School  do  more  for  its  young  blind  by  doing  less, 
more  in  an  indirect  way  and  less  in  a  direct  way?  I  be- 
lieve we  can  do  more  by  laboring  against  the  class  idea 
that  setting  off  in  a  separate  group,  as  its  were,  a  different 
species.  The  blind  youth  is  too  often  judged  by  an  in- 
dividual and  not  as  a  part  of  the  great  throng  of  young 
people  who  have  hope  and  possibilities.  We  as  a  school, 
I  believe,  can  do  more  to  inform  and  prepare  the  public 
mind  to  receive  the  sightless  into  the  fold  of  society  and 
the  arms  of  progress. 

In  studying  the  principles  involved  in  training  the 
young  blind,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  practical  phases 
and  at  the  same  time  be  progressive.  The  tragedy  of 
blindness  may  be  interpreted  as  attendant  idleness.  Em- 
ployment is  a  fundamental  requisite  to  the  happiness  of 
anyone.  Let  us  not  overlook  the  great  psychological 
truth  that  the  Great  Teacher  of  teachers  put  into  practice 
when  He  gave  to  one  a  single  talent,  another  two,  another 
five  and  another  ten,  expecting  each  to  act  according  to 
his  own  ability. 

Our  aim  in  all  work  for  the  young  blind  is  to  foster  and 
encourage  in  every  way  possible  the  spirit  of  self-help- 
fulness and  self-reliance.     An  eminent  American  has  well 
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said   "The   only  permanently   beneficial    way   in   which   to 
help  anyone  is  to  help  him  to  help  himself." 

The  young  blind  should  be  taught  on  a  par  with  the 
sighted  and  made  to  feel  that  he  is  to  take  his  place  by 
the  side  of  his  seeing  brothers.  He  should  feel  and  know 
the  weight  of  responsibilities  and  be  aware  of  the  fact 
that  he  owes  the  world  something.  He  should  be  so 
taught  that  his  graduation,  in  the  truest  sense,  is  com- 
mencement. 

We  should  avoid  institutionalizing  the  young  blind  as 
much  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  In  his  training,  he  should 
have  as  much  normal  social  fiber  woven  into  his  school 
life  as  is  possible  for  him  to  have.  We  should  teach 
morals  and  manners  diligently  and  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  give  the  sightless  boy  and  girl  a  general  fund  of 
knowledge  and  a  normal  point  of  view. 

The  social  welfare  of  the  young  blind  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  greatest  problems  in  their  education.  Simply  elim- 
inating light  does  not  relieve  one  of  his  deep  love  of  life 
and  association.  The  sightless  boy  and  girl  should  learn 
that  the  social  problem  does  not  mean  the  intermingling 
of  the  blind  witht  each  other.  But  the  establishment  of 
contact  with  the  sighted  world. 

The  Residential  School  should  use  all  of  its  power  in 
breaking  down  bars  of  isolation  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
vent clanishness.  The  blind  youth  loves  life  and  wants  to 
succeed  in  its  activities.  His  chances  are  multiplied  when 
isolation  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  We  may  aid  him  and 
establish  contact  to  a  good  degree  by  making  it  possible 
for  him  to  take  a  part  or  all  of  his  high  school  work  in  the 
public  schools  with  sighted  companions.  He  and  his  as- 
sociates could,  and  would  enjoy  and  appreciate  each 
other  more.  His  youthful  comrades  could  have  a  chance 
to  know  that  blindness,  in  itself,  is  not  a  bar  to  success. 

We  should  beware  of  keeping  pupils  too  long,  of  giv- 
ing them  too  much  for  nothing  and  having  too  fixed  a 
routine  practically  free  from  responsibilities.  In  America, 
no  youth  belongs  to  a  class  and  is    born    to    take    up  the 
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work  of  that  class.  Each  must  find  his  own  work,  fit  for  it 
and  do  it  gladly. 

In  the  Residential  School,  I  think  we  should  not  be 
narrowly  scholastic  at  the  expense  of  an  all  round  educa- 
tion. Our  boys  and  girls  should  know  that  work,  how- 
ever humble  it  may  be,  is  honorable.  They  should  be  use- 
ful in  the  home  and  be  able  to  make  themselves  valuable 
to  the  communities  in  which  they  live.  We  must  stress 
the  coordination  of  heart,  mind  and  hand  and  instill  into 
their  lives  the  idea  that  they  can  succeed  by  winning  and 
being  desendng. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  be  too  diligent  in  stressing  con- 
tributory efforts.  Work  developes  character  and  initia- 
tive. Our  pupils  should  take  pride  in  rendering  some 
kind  of  service  for  value  received.  The  youthful  years 
are  the  most  impressionable  and  good  lessons  learned  at 
this  time  last  longest.  Often  boys  and  girls,  whose  par- 
ents drudge  for  a  living,  come  from  homes  of  poor  en- 
vironment. If  these  boys  and  girls  do  not  discover  any 
relation  between  comfort  and  enjoyment  on  the  one  hand, 
and  personal  effort  and  personal  sacrifice  on  the  other, 
they  acquire  false  notions — notions  that  are  likely  to 
wreck  their  lives.  We  should  note  well  Thomas  Carlyle's 
"Gospel  of  Work."  There  is  a  perennial  nobleness  and 
even  sacredness  in  work.  A  man  perfects  himself  by 
working.     And,  is  not  the  man  the  boy  grown  tall? 

Blindness  is  a  handicap  and  the  youth  in  the  race  with 
a  handicap  has  to  put  forth  more  energy;  therefore  the 
Residential  School  should  put  forth  greater  energy  in 
portraying  the  virtues  of  accuracy,  industry  and  person- 
ality. 

The  sightless  person  who  has  a  good  personality  has 
an  asset  of  superlative  value.  Personality  is  not  a  single 
quality  of  nature ;  it  is  a  sum  of  qualities — activity,  force, 
ability  to  execute,  alertness,  positiveness  and  genuineness. 
Let  us  then  hold  up  these  qualities  to  our  blind  youth,  as 
he  approaches  maturity,  that  he  may  strike  more  effect- 
ively for  himself.  Here  I  am  reminded  of  Longfellow  when 
he  said: 
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"We  have  not  wings,  we  cannot  soar; 

But  we  have  feet  to  scale  and  climb 
By  slow  degrees,  by  more  and  more. 
The  cloudy  summits  of  our  time." 

Teachers  and  all  who  are  directly  responsible  for  the 
training  of  the  young  blind  should  be  well  prepared  from 
a  point  of  pedagogy.  We  should  have  this  responsibility 
because  of  fitness  and  preparation  and  never  on  a  politi- 
cal basis.  Some  one  has  said,  "As  is  the  teacher  so  is  the 
school."  We  as  teachers  should  take  extension  work,  at- 
tend normals,  and  keep  step  with  educational  progress. 
For,  the  better  the  training  of  the  youth  at  our  hand,  the 
better  prepared  he  is  for  life. 

Recreation  in  the  life  of  the  youth  is  priceless.  Tyler 
said,  "Show  me  a  boy  without  a  play  ground  and  I  will 
show  you  a  man  without  a  job."  Play  is  an  essential  part 
of  education.  The  work  in  school-life  interspersed  with 
wholesome  recreation  keeps  the  mind  busy  and  hinders  if 
it  does  not  prevent  the  formation  of  mannerisms — habits 
which  are  so  easily  formed  in  childhood  and  very  harmful 
to  the  adult  blind.  Play  developes  the  child  socially. 
Serves  as  a  cure  for  loneliness  and  helps  him  toward  over- 
coming. 

After  all,  what  are  we  about?  Is  it  not  education? 
Thorndike  has  said,  "Education  is  the  production  of  use- 
ful changes  in  human  beings."  We  know  that  culture  is 
the  main-spring  in  our  work.  Education  speaks  out  and 
says,  "I  bear  the  torch  that  enlightens  the  world,  fires  the 
imagination  of  man,  feeds  the  flame  of  genius,  and  gives 
wings  to  dreams  and  might  to  hand  and  brain." 

"From  out  the  deep  shadows  of  the  past  I  come,  wear- 
ing the  scars  of  struggle  and  the  stripes  of  toil.  Man,  be- 
cause of  me,  holds  dominion  over  earth,  air  and  sea ;  it 
is  for  him  I  leash  the  lightening,  plum  the  deep  and  shakle 
the  ether. 

"I  am  the  parent  of  progress,  creator  of  culture,  molder 
of  destiny.  I  banish  ignorance,  discourage  vice  and  disarm 
anarchy. 

"Thus  have  I  become  freedom's  citadel,  the  arm  of  de- 


mocracy,  the  hope  of  youth,  the  pride  of  adolescense,  the 
joy  of  age.  The  school  is  my  workshop,  here  I  stir  ambi- 
tions, stimulate  ideals,  force  the  keys  that  open  the  door 
of  opportunity  and  am  the  source  of  power  and  aspira- 
tion." 

CIVIC  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  HOME  TEACHERS. 

By  Kate  M.  Foley 

By  way  of  introduction,  and  in  excuse  for  the  predom- 
inance of  the  personal  pronoun  in  this  paper,  I  wish  to  say 
that  in  the  short  time  for  preparation  given  me,  I  had  no 
opportunity  to  consult  with  home  teachers  in  other  states 
as  to  their  conception  of  civic  responsibilities,  and  so  I  have 
drawn  upon  my  own  experience  for  the  subject-matter  of 
these  pages. 

"He  who  can  plant  courage  in  the  human  soul  is  the  best 
physician,"  and  as  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  phases 
of  home  teaching,  I  mention  it  first.  In  a  paper  read  at 
Toronto  in  1919,  I  listed  what  I  considered  to  be  the  chief 
qualifications  for  a  home  teacher,  and,  as  it  is  essential  to 
have  a  firm  foundation  or  groundwork,  whether  we  build 
houses  or  character,  I  am  going  to  ask  your  indulgence 
while  I  repeat  these  qualifications.  They  are,  personality, 
adaptability,  tact,  a  sense  of  humor,  a  strongly  hoping 
heart,  a  broad,  comprehending  sympathy,  unlimited  pa- 
tience, and  a  determination  to  do  what  is  best  for  the  pupils, 
no  matter  what  the  opposition,  or  how  hard  the  task  may 
be. 

This  is  the  day  of  the  specialist,  but  I  have  found  that 
those  successful  in  special  lines  of  endeavor  have  at  least 
a  working  knowledge  of  subjects  allied  even  remotely  to 
their  own.  And  so  the  successful  home  teacher  should 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  diseases  of  the  eye  and  of  the 
nervous  system,  as  this  is  often  necessary  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  best  method  of  proceedure.  Home  teaching  means 
infinitely  more  than  training  the  fingers  to  become  fair  sub- 
stitutes for  eyes  and  providing  a  pleasant  pastime ;  it 
means  what  I  said  in  the  beginning,  the  planting  of  courage 
in  the  human  soul  groping  in  the  engulfing  darkness  for 
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the  light  suddenly  extinguished;  it  means  stimulating  the 
paralyzed  will  to  live,  training  the  adult  to  adjust  himself 
to  the  strange,  new  conditions,  and  arousing  within  him 
the  desire  to  take  up  the  thread  of  life  again  just  where  it 
fell  from  his  startled,  nerveless  fingers — in  short,  home 
teaching  reconstruction;  re-education,  means  social  ser- 
vice in  its  very  highest  form.  Blind  teachers  are  especially 
fitted  to  perform  this  herculean  task,  though  blindness 
should  not  be  the  only  qualification  sought  or  required. 
Possessing  the  requisite  qualifications,  the  blind  teacher  is 
best  fitted  to  guide  the  uncertain  feet  over  rocks  and  crev- 
ices she  herself  has  long  since  learned  to  avoid.  I  believe 
the  inspirational  value  of  home  teachers  who  are  blind  is 
freely  admitted,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  note  how  many  are 
qualifying  for  this  position  yearly.  It  is  a  hopeful  augury 
for  the  future  of  this  work  when  the  importance  of  home 
teaching  is  recognized  by  such  institutions  of  learning  as 
Columbia  and  Harvard  universities.  Too  much  cannot  be 
said  in  praise  of  Mr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  of  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Commission  for  the  Blind;  to  Mr.  Robert  B. 
Irwin,  to  the  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness.,  and  to  all  who  have  sponsored  these  training 
classes  in  the  past  few  years.  The  teachers  thus  trained 
should  be  so  much  better  equipped  than  the  pioneers  in  this 
field ;  but  it  should  be  a  comfort  to  these  pioneers  to  feel 
that  they  blazed  the  trail  and  demonstrated  the  import- 
ance of  this  service  to  their  communities  and  to  their  states. 

And  now  a  word  as  to  the  duties  of  home  teachers.  In 
states  having  no  commissions*  for  the  blind  and  no  field 
officers,  these  duties  are  manifold,  and  if  the  teacher  is  al- 
truistic, there  is  no  limit  to  what  she  may  feel  called  upon 
to  do.  In  California,  the  home  teachers  teach  raised  type 
to  all  who  cannot  see  to  read  ordinary  print,  and  to  those 
to  whom  oral  instruction  cannot  be  given,  lessons  are  sent 
by  mail.  In  this  way  I  am  now  teaching  persons  in  twenty- 
seven  counties  of  the  state  where  I  have  not  as  yet  been 
able  to  go.  I  recently  made  a  first  trip  to  one  of  the  smaller 
counties,  and  on  my  arrival,  the  county  librarian  met  me 
and  told  me  she  had  planned  a  very  full  two  days  for  me. 
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She  said,  "You  are  to  meet  the  public  health  nurse,  a  Red 
Cross  worker,  and  a  teacher  at  dinner,  give  a  talk  to  the 
Elks  in  the  evening,  and  incidentally  see  the  county  pro- 
bation officer  and  a  reporter.  Tomorrow  you  are  to  visit 
the  homes  of  the  blind,  address  a  woman's  club  in  the  after- 
noon, and  give  a  talk  to  the  Parent-Teachers  in  the  even- 
ing. I  hope  you  don't  mind  doing  all  this,  but  it  all  seemed 
to  me  to  have  a  bearing  on  your  work." 

As  California  has  no  field  officer,  the  home  teachers 
search  for,  and  when  possible,  place  either  in  the  State 
school  at  Berkeley,  or  in  the  public  school  classes  for  the 
blind  in  Los  Angeles,  all  children  six  years  of  age  or  over. 
Two  years  ago,  largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  home 
teachers,  the  public  school  law  was  amended  to  make  the 
attendance  of  blind  and  partially  blind  children,  of  suf- 
ficient mental  and  physical  capacity  compulsory.  It  was  a 
red  letter  day  for  us  when  the  Governor  signed  the  amend- 
ment, as  it  had  been  our  earnest  hope  for  years.  We  also 
go  into  the  homes  of  children  of  pre-school  age,  and  see 
that  their  training  begins  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  I 
am  now  advising  the  mother  of  a  bright  boy  of  four  years, 
and  he  can  feed  himself  and  remove  his  clothes.  I  regard 
this  as  privilege,  as  well  as  a  most  necessary  part  of  the 
service. 

Another  important  duty,  as  I  see  it,  is  to  conduct  a 
continuous  campaign  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  in  ad- 
ults and  children.  To  this  end,  I  appear  before  Parent- 
Teacher  associations,  and  urge  prompt  compliance  with  the 
recommendations  of  school  physicians  and  nurses,  greater 
care  of  the  eyes  of  children  recovering  from  measles  or 
scarlet  fever,  emphasize  the  need  of  a  wise  selection  of 
harmless  toys,  and  the  importance  of  sending  children  with 
impaired  vision  to  sightsaving  classes.  I  am  glad  to  report 
that  both  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  now  have  such 
classes,  though  not  as  many  as  they  really  need.  Owing 
in  part  to  the  home  teacher's  efforts,  San  Francisco  is  send- 
ing two  teachers  to  Cincinnatti  to  attend  the  summer 
course  for  sightsaving  class  teachers.  It  is  imperative  that 
the  advocates  of  this  movement  be  insistent  and  persistent 
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in  the  matter  of  having  children  sent  to  special  classes,  and, 
as  we  have  no  supervisor  of  this  work  in  San  Francisco, 
many  of  the  details  and  much  of  the  planning  falls  to  the 
home  teacher.  She  must  visit  parents  who  refuse  to  send 
their  children;  she- must  urge  the  Board  of  Education  to 
insist  that  teachers  report  such  children;  she  must  encour- 
age the  special  class  teachers  by  frequent  visits,  often 
mediating  between  them  and  the  Board,  and  she  must  .stim- 
ulate the  children,  showing  them  the  wisdom  of  saving  their 
limited  vision— in  short,  she  must  act  as  a  big  stick  or  a  big 
sister,  as  the  case  may  be.  All  this  is  done  if  the  home 
teacher  is  an  altruist,  and  one  of  her  hobbies  happens  to  be 
sightsaving. 

The  next  important  duty  is  to  set  forth  the  needs  of  the 
blind,  convince  the  public  that  its  attitude  toward  them  is 
often  an  added  affliction,  and  correct  a  few  of  the  many 
mistaken  ideas  concerning  those  deprived  of  eyesight,  and, 
if  possible,  to  find  employment  for  them,  or  opportunities 
for  their  training.  In  such  a  campaingn  it  is  necessary  to 
enlist  the  intelligent  co-operation  of  all  who  can  help  to 
spread  the  gospel  of  work  for  the  blind,  and  of  their  ability 
to  "carry  on"  when  properly  trained  and  equipped.  But 
above  all,  the  advocate  must  labor  tirelessly  to  convince  all 
with  whom  she  comes  in  contact  that  the  welfare  of  the 
community  is  not  properly  served  unless  the  blind  are  in- 
cluded, that  it  is  a  vital  matter  to  her,  and  that  every  single 
individual  has  it  in  his  power  to  bring  about  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  problem,  and  that  by  concerted  effort 
alone  can  this  tremendous  task  be  accomplished.  If  the 
home  teacher  is  an  optimist,  and  too  busy  to  worry  over  re- 
buffs and  disappointments,  so  much  the  better  for  the 
Cause,  but  in  any  event,  she  must  keep  things  stirred  up, 
and  not  mind  being  called  visionary  or  arbitrary,  if  she  ex- 
pects to  accomplish  even  a  part  of  what  she  knows  to  be 
essential  to  the  happiness  and  wellbeing  of  her  people,  for 
the  blind  are  her  people,  and  their  joy  or  sorrow,  triumph 
or  defeat  should  find  an  echo  in  her  heart.  It  has  been  said 
that  "some  defeats  are  but  installments  of  victory,  and  that 
no  honest  effort  is  ever  wasted,  and  that  faith  and  work 
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will  win  the  prize,  and   so   the   teacher   must   labor   with 
courage  and  in  the  hope  of  ultimate  fulfillment." 

Next  in  importance  to  the  ceaseless  efforts  of  the  home 
teacher  is  the  number  of  people  she  is  able  to  interest,  and 
her  ability  to  find  something  for  every  volunteer  to  do. 
People  like  to  feel  that  they  have  a  definite  part  in  any  good 
work,  and  the  way  to  keep  them  interested  is  to  find  some 
special  need  which  they  can  fill.  Their  satisfaction  is  soon 
apparent,  and  if  the  teacher  is  appreciative  and  enthusi- 
astic, the  number  of  volunteers  will  increase,  and  the  work 
will  grow  and  grow,  from  reading  to  an  invalid,  visiting  the 
blind  in  hospitals,  transcribing  special  articles  and  budgets 
of  news  for  our  deaf-blind,  and  for  two  blind  prisoners  at 
San  Quentin,  raising  money  for  radio  sets,  paying  car  fare 
for  school  children,  collecting  material  to  be  made  into 
rugs  by  the  blind  in  their  homes  or  in  the  State  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  helping  some  of  the  men  who  sell 
newspapers,  to  get  clothing,  groceries  or  fuel,  to  getting 
money  to  buy  a  Bible  in  Moon  type,  and  so  on,  and  so  on, 
ad  infinitim — small  services,  but  paid  in  the  heart's  pure 
gold — and  who  shall  say  that  these  services  are  not  mighty 
in  stimulating  effort  and  shaping  sentiment?  I  am  reminded 
of  the  beautiful  words  that  Browning  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
the  little  mill  girl,  Pippa,  as  she  sings  through  the  fields  on 
her  one  holiday  of  the  year. — 

"All  service  ranks  the  same  with  God; 

There  is  no  last  nor  first." 

And  so,  feeling  keenly  the  civic  responsibilities  of  home 
teachers,  I  continue  this  campaign  for  the  enlightenment 
of  the  public,  speak  before  women's  clubs  and  church 
organizations,  medical  societies  and  hospital  nurses,  ad- 
vocating measures  for  the  advancement  of  the  blind, 
urging  a  broader,  saner  point  of  view.  With  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  I  urge  the  enforcement 
of  the  law  preventing  infant  ophthalmia,  and  another 
prohibiting  the  use  of  the  roller  towel.  I  do  a  lot  of  "fol- 
low up"  with  this  law,  carrying  stickers  giving  the  law, 
and  pasting  them  on  any  roller  towel  still  in  use.  Dr.  Ed- 
ward F.  Glaser,  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  has  enlisted 
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the  co-operation  of  many  drummers  in  this  movement,  and 
they  carry  the  stickers,  too,  and  are  glad  to  report  that 
they  have  less  and  less,  need  to  use  them.  I  am  also  asked 
to  help  the  various  counties  to  administer  the  blind  pen- 
sion law.  In  presenting  the  problems  of  the  blind  with  a 
view  to  arousing  the  lethargic  social  consciousness  of  the 
public  I  realize  I  have  a  most  delicate  and  important  task, 
a  task  that  only  a  blind  person  can  adequately  perform.  I 
approach  it  with  no  misgiving,  with  no  unkind  feeling,  but 
with  a  sincere  desire  to  bring  about  a  closer  relation 
between  the  blind  and  sighted,  and  to  break  through  the 
wall  of  unbelief  and  misconception  separating  them.  This 
sense  of  civic  responsibilitj^,  this  desire  to  bring  light  to 
the  seeing,  must  dominate  the  mind  and  heart  of  every 
worker,  every  teacher,  if  we  hope  to  accomplish  even  a 
small  part  of  what  we  know  must  be  done  if  some  of  the 
sting  is  to  be  drawn  from  blindness,  and  our  people  are  to 
be  brought  out  of  the  darkness  of  despair  and  idleness  into 
the  sunlight  of  hope  and  occupation,  not  sent  to  the  rear 
like  wounded  soldiers,  but  kept  in  the  current,  a  new 
sword  placed  in  their  hands,  and  their  lives  blessed  and 
brightened  by  the  glad,  sweet  privilege  of  earning  their 
daily  bread.  As  home  teachers  and  workers  we  must  be 
hopefully  alert  and  cheerfully  alive  to  all  the  possibilities 
of  our  unique  position.  We  must  not  regard  our  work 
as  merely  a  "job."  We  must  look  upon  it  as  a  divine  call- 
ing, and  awaken  to  a  realization  of  its  broader  aspects  and 
to  the  knowledge  that  our  field  of  service  is  limited  only 
by  our  capacity  to  serve.  In  this  great  undertaking,  as  in 
all  other  phases  of  work  for  the  blind,  we  are  looking  to 
the  American  Foundation  for  substantial  help  and  encour- 
agement, and  in  return  we  must  give  our  earnest  co-opera- 
tion and  moral  support.  In  this  connection,  I  am  reminded 
of  some  verses  attributed  to  Kipling,  with  which  I  shall 
conclude  this  paper. 

"It  is  not  the  guns  or  armament. 

Or  the  money  they  can  pay; 
It's  the  close  co-operation  i 

That  makes  them  win  the  day.  i 
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It  is  not  the  individual 

Or  the  army,  as  a  Avhole, 
But  the  everlastin'  teamwork  .:; 

Of  every  bloomin'  soul." 

THE    FUNCTION    OF    THE    HOME    TEACHER    AS    AN 
AGENCY  FOR  REHABILITATING  THE  ADULT  BLIND 

By  0.  E.  Jones 
Many  of  our  Home  Teachers  have  heard  with  me  the 
following  sentiments  which  are  so  well   expressed  in  the 
words  of  C.  J.  Traxler,  a  blind  man  of  Milwaukee. 
Though  my  sight  has  failed  and  I  now  am  blind, 
Though  my  path  be  narrow  and  hard  to  find, 
Though  the  world  is  dark  and  shall  always  be 
There  are  lights  in  the  darkness  for  me. 

The  cheerful  voices  of  strangers  near, 
The  hearty  handclasp  of  friends  more  dear, 
The  kindly  aid  of  those  who  see, 
Are  lights  in  the  darkness  for  me. 

The  song  of  love  and  the  hymns  of  praise. 
The  music  that  every  musician  plays, 
The  note  of  the  bird  and  the  hum  of  the  bee. 
Are  lights  in  the  darkness  for  me. 

The  beautiful  flowers  which  no  artist  can  beat. 
The  peony,  that  blooms  with  fragrance  sweet. 
All  scented  blossoms  of  plant  or  tree, 
Are  lights  in  the  darkness  for  me. 

The  tales  from  the  sphere  of  mystic  lore. 
That  has  a  meaning  of  something  more 
Than  the  roar  of  the  tides  of  the  deep  blue  sea 
Are  lights  in  the  darkness  for  me. 

The  sacred  anthems  of  chores  choir, 
Whose  prayers,  devout,  divine,  will  love  inspire 
And  flit  the  soul  for  the  life  to  be, 
Arc  lightsi  In  the  darkness  fay  in§, 


The  pledge  divine  in  the  word  of  God, 
That  if  we  follow  the  path  the  Master  trod, 
Light  eternal,  the  reward  shall  be. 
Is  a  light  in  the  darkness  for  me. 

Though  of  course  every  person  is  supposed  to  have  five 
senses,  the  most  useful  and  necessary  from  a  general  view, 
is  sight  and  the  loss  of  which  is  regarded  as  a  greater  mis- 
fortune than  the  loss  of  any  or  all  of  the  other  four  senses. 
In  fact  the  loss  of  sight  is  regarded  as  the  most  terrible  of 
all  afflictions,  that  is  by  the  sighted  world.  To  sum  up  the 
whole  of  such  a  calamity,  is  to  cast  a  pall  of  bleak  desolation 
over  the  attractiveness  of  life ;  to  be  forever  denied  a  view 
of  the  God  of  day;  to  have  taken  from  you  the  privilege  of 
seeing  the  beautiful  flowers  which  grow  in  forest,  lawn,  and 
field ;  to  rest  the  gaze  no  more  on  the  handiwork  of  God's 
creation;  and  to  be  forever  denied  the  privilege  of  seeing 
the  faces  of  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  you — in  fact  to  look 
unceasingly  into  a  vale  of  darkness  unpierced  by  a  single 
ray  of  light.  Blind — The  word  carries  with  it  such  a  multi- 
tude of  denials  as  to  make  the  strongest  heart  quail. 

At  first  the  stricken  feels  that  the  glory  of  living  had 
ceased  for  him  forever,  his  usefulness  ended,  his  remaining 
days  aimless,  meaningless,  useless.  To  make  matters  worse 
his  relatives  and  friends  and  the  sighted  world  in  general 
extend  to  him  only  meaningless  words  of  sympathy  and 
pity,  thus  increasing  the  horror  of  the  situation  by  making 
him  feel  that  he  is  henceforth  unable  to  earn  a  living  and 
that  he  is  socially  inferior  to  those  with  whom  he  must  asso- 
ciate. Such  expressions  as:  "Oh  how  terrible!  Poor  man, 
he  can't  see,"  and  similar  remarks  serve  only  to  make  him 
shun  the  presence  of  sighted  people. 

But  these  conditions  are  soon  corrected  when  the  blind 
person,  in  conjunction  with  his  relatives  and  friends,  realizes 
the  avenues  of  usefulness  still  open  to  the  energetic  blind. 
We  have  many  examples  of  successful  blind  people  in  vari- 
ous walks  of  life,  but  in  spite  of  this,  the  one  thought  of  the 
sighted  world  is,  that  the  mortal  stricken  with  blindness  is 
a  helpless  being,  generally  pictured  a;S  a  beggar  on  the  street 
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corner  with  a  tin  cup  and  a  grind  organ — begging  alms. 

How  the  self  respecting  blind  person  has  really  been  in- 
jured by  such  ideas  will  never  be  known  until  he  has  been 
given  an  opportunity  to  prove  his  ability  in  either  the  pro- 
fessional, commercial,  or  industrial  world.  And  along  this 
line  little  will  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  realize  the  great 
blessing  it  has  conferred  upon  the  blind  when  approximate- 
ly a  quarter  of  century  ago  it  started  that  wonderful  man, 
Laborie  Delfine,  as  a  field  worker  and  Home  Teacher  for 
the  blind.  With  Joe  Murphy  I  urge  that  we  make  that  name 
a  watchword  for  the  Home  Teacher,  "Laborie  Delfine — ^La- 
bor to  the  end." 

Now  go  with  me  if  you  will  into  the  homes  of  some  of  our 
blind  people  and  you  will  realize  how  the  Home  Teacher 
will  serve  as  an  agency  for  the^  rehabilitation  of  the  blind. 
We  will  take  a  child  who  has  recently  left  a  school  for  the 
blind,  the  parents  are  unprepared  for  its  coming,  because  it 
has  been  away  from  home  for  many  years  under  the  care  of 
special  teacher,  it  has  grown  away  from  the  home  and  the 
home  has  grown  away  from  it;  to  a  certain  extent  they  are 
strangers,  the  child  has  been  accustomed  to  the  routine  of 
instiutional  life  which  cannot  be  carried  on  in  the  home,  the 
home  expects  the  child  to  be  helpless  and  at  first  wants  to 
do  everything  for  it.  The  home  teacher  can  be  a  great  fac- 
tor here  in  helping  each  to  understand  the  other.  Now  we 
will  go  into  another  home,  where  a  woman  with  trachoma, 
who  lost  her  sight  at  thirty.  She  has  two  children,  her  hus- 
band deserted  her  when  she  lost  her  sight,  and  she  went  to 
live  with  an  aged  father  and  mother  and  elder  brother  also 
infected  with  trachoma.  The  brother's  wife  had  recently 
died  leaving  him  with  five  children  all  but  one  of  whom  are 
infected  with  the  same  disease.  He  had  brought  them  to 
live  with  his  parents.  This  woman  has  a  black  bonnet  on 
her  bowed  head  and  she  is  sitting  with  her  hands  folded  in 
her  lap.  Her  eyes  are  extremely  painful,  as  is  the  case 
with  all  persons  having  trachoma.  We  ask  what  she  does? 
The  reply  is  "nothing,"  as  they  have  no  money  for  treat- 
ment and  that  as  she  is  blind  she  can  do  nothing.  Our  first 
step  in  this  case  is  to  secure  treatment  for  all  infected  mem- 
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bers  of  the  two  families,  then  to  secure  different  living  quar- 
ters for  the  mother  with  her  two  children  and  her  parents. 
We  taught  her  to  make  a  white  oak  basket,  which  is  the  only- 
kind  she  can  readily  make,  for  the  reason  that  the  material 
for  it  can  be  gathered  from  nearby  forests  and  as  she  lives 
many  miles  in  the  country  there  would  be  no  ready  market 
for  anything  except  a  feed  basket.  She  is  also  taught  the 
reading  and  writing  of  Braille,  which  enables  her  to  secure 
much  useful  knowledge  and  puts  her  in  touch  with  the  out- 
side world. 

An  amusing  incident  which  came  under  our  work  but 
which  is  not  all  together  concerning  home  teaching,  is  that 
of  a  blind  colored  man,  who  after  much  persuasion  was  in- 
duced to  come  to  our  shop  to  secure  brooms  for  selling.  He 
was  also  taught  to  read  and  write  Braille.  He  expressed 
himself  later  in  the  following  terms:  "Mr,  Joens,  I  used  to 
be  skeered  to  come  down  to  yoh  shop,  'cause  I  thought  I'd 
nevah  git  to  see  no  mo  if  I  evah  come  down  thar,  where  all 
dem  blind  folks  was,  but  since  you  showed  me  how  to  read 
and  write  and  I  been  able  to  sell  brooms  for  a  livin',  I'se  jist 
about  decided  'tain't  any  wus  to  be  blind  than  'tis  to  see." 
This  man  made  quite  a  success  of  selling  brooms. 

Thus  you  may  see  in  our  state  the  work  of  the  Home 
Teacher  covers  all  phases  of  life  among  the  blind.  The 
needs  of  the  blind  seem  to  be  pretty  well  expressed  in  a 
story  which  was  told  me  by  Blind  Boone,  a  colored  pianist: 
"A  man  by  the  name  of  Olson  at  one  time  owned  a  large  ho- 
tel in  Milwaukee,  but  unfortunately,  like  many  of  us,  let  his 
insurance  expire.  About  two  weeks  thereafter  a  fire  de- 
stroyed his  hotel.  A  traveling  man  who  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  staying  in  this  hotel  met  Olson  on  the  street  selling 
pies,  and  the  following  conversation  ensued :  'Isn't  this  Mr. 
Olson  who  formerly  owned  the  big  Olson  House?' 
"  *Yes,  sir.' 

"  'Well,  what  in  the  world  has  happened,  Mr.  Olson?' 

"  'Had  a  fire  and  lost  everything  I  had.' 

"  'Oh,  Mr.  Olson,  I  am  so  sorry,  you  certainly  have  my 
sympathy.' 

"  'Darn  the  sympathy,  buy  a  pie." 
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And  that  is  what  blind  people  need,  for  you  to  buy  the 
pie,  in  other  words,  help  the  blind  to  help  themselves.  How 
many  of  you  have  not  heard  with  me  "The  pleas  of  a  blind 
man"  as  it  is  so  well  expressed  in  the  words  of  Leroy  Huron 
Kelsey: 

I  ask  no  alms  or  charity  of  those  with  kindly  heart. 
Nor  sympathetic  pity  in  the  world's  great  busy  mart; 
I  only  crave  an  honest  chance  to  fit  myself  to  do 
The  things  that  will  enable  me  to  earn  a  living  true, 
To  make  me  self-sustaining  or  as  near  as  it  can  be, 
And  help  me  to  be  thrifty,  even  though  I  cannot  see. 

I  covet  earnestly  to  be  a  normal,  common  man. 
As  nearly  like  a  sighted  person  as  I  really  can; 
I  would  not  be  peculiar  in  my  manner  or  my  thought. 
And  so  I  wish  above  all  else  to  be  so  truly  taught 
That  I  will  never  have  to  be  a  burden  to  mankind, 
But  even  may  be  useful  to  the  ones  who  are  not  blind. 

I  do  not  care  to  fold  my  hands  in  useless  indolence, 
Nor  be  an  idler  in  the  world  through  my  incompetence : 
I  long  to  be  efficient,  self-reliant,  keen  and  fine. 
Within  my  limitations,  along  some  worthy  line; 
And  so  the  greatest  kindliness  that  can  be  shown  to  me 
Is  helping  me  to  help  myself  in  all  that  I  might  be. 

HOW  CAN  THE  PSYCHOLOGIST  SERVE  THE 
HOME-TEACHER? 

By  Kathrine  F.  Maxfield 
During  the  last  few  years  the  need  of  co-operation  be- 
tween the  social  worker  and  the  psychological  expert  has 
become  more  and  more  apparent.  Especially  since  the 
War,  psychologists  and  psychiatrists  have  realized  how 
valuable  is  the  assistance  of  the  well-trained  social  worker. 
Such  assistance  is  necessary  for  an  adequate  understand- 
ing of  the  family  background  and  history  of  the  person  who 
is  brought  to  the  specialist  for  diagnosis  and  advice.  Now, 
the  social  worker  is  turning  to  the  psychologist,  psychiatrist, 
and  mental  hygienist  for  insight  into  the  mental  and  emo- 
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tional  capacities  of  the  individuals  whom  he  is  trying  to 
serve. 

There  is  no  class  of  social  workers  who  stand  in  neater 
need  than  does  the  home-teacher  of  the  full  co-operation 
of  all  the  psychological  agencies  in  his  territory.  He  cannot 
safely  classify  most  of  his  people  as  feeble-minded,  as  the 
field  agent  for  the  Associated  Charities  might  safely  do, 
because  experience  has  taught  him  that  he  has  a  number  of 
pupils  with  distinctly  superior  intelligence,  and  that  many 
apparent  "incompetents"  had  proved  themselves  of  good 
intelligence  before  they  lost  their  sight.  The  home-teacher 
works  with  as  many  varieties  and  classes  of  people  as  does 
the  psychiatric  social  worker,  which  means  that  he  must 
know  how  to  deal  with  every  imaginable  sort  of  situation, 
if  he  is  to  be  benefit  the  blind  people  who  come  under  his 
care.  After  the  home-teacher  has  met  a  new  person  just 
placed  on  his  list,  talked  with  his  family,  and  presented  to 
him  the  idea  of  doing  something  to  occupy  his  time,  it  is 
not  unusual  for  him  to  find  that  his  blind  pupil  does  not  or 
will  not  learn.  Is  this  due  to  poor  intelligence,  to  innate 
laziness,  to  depression,  or  to  some  debilitating  disease  which 
clouds  the  mind?  A  home-teacher  has  to  ask  himself  such 
a  question  fully  as  often  as  does  the  family  welfare  worker 
or  the  placement  agent.  Yet  until  recently,  there  has  been 
no  one  to  whom  he  could  go  for  help  in  finding  the  answer. 
It  is  for  the  answers  to  such  questions  as  this  that  the  home- 
worker  can  call  on  the  psychologist  or  psychiatrist. 

(I  am  referring  to  psychiatrists,  too,  because  in  some 
sections  of  the  country  where  there  is  an  unusually  large 
group  of  good  psychiatrists,  relatively  few  reliable  consult- 
ing psychologists  are  to  be  found.  A  good  example  of  this  is 
Boston.) 

In  what  way  can  the  psychologist  serve  the  home-teach- 
er? One  very  practical  way  is  by  helping  him  determine 
how  he  can  most  advantageously  divide  his  time  among  the 
many  people  he  must  include  on  his  calling  list.  Probably 
every  home-teacher*  has  had  moments  of  feeling  that  if  he 
were  three  instead  of  one,  he  could  obtain  results  that  were 
much  more  satisfactory  to  himself.     For  instance,  he  dis- 
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likes  having  to  limit  himself  to  one  hour  with  Mr.  A.,  be- 
cause he  feels  that  if  he  could  have  more  time  with  him,  he 
might  find  the  reason  for  Mr.  A's.  puzzling  attitude  to- 
ward life.  Mr.  A.  takes  his  blindness  quite  philosophically, 
but  why  does  he  persist  in  being  so  different  about  learn- 
ing Braille?  The  home-teacher  wishes  that  he  could  stay 
with  him  long  enough  to  find  out  what  is  the  real  reason  for 
his  general  apathy.  Can  it  be  that  he  is  too  dull  to  feel  any 
need  for  learning  to  do  anything,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
appeares  to  derive  so  much  pleasure  from  being  read  to? 
Or  is  his  indifference  simply  a  temporary  state  of  mind  from 
which  he  can  be  drawn  by  persistent  effort?  The  home- 
teacher  can,  eventually,  arrive,  at  a  conclusion  which  will 
stand  more  than  an  even  chance  of  being  the  correct  one, — 
given  time.  However,  the  time  he  devotes  to  Mr.  A.  before 
he  reaches  this  conclusion  also  stands  an  even  chance  of 
being  wasted,  when  it  might  have  been  spent  so  much  more 
profitably  with  some  old  man  about  whose  intelligence 
there  could  be  no  doubt  and  who  is  anxious  to  have  more 
instruction  than  the  home-worker  can  give  him.  Is  it  not 
in  the  interest  of  the  blind  whom  we  all  want  to  serve  that 
such  a  case  as  this  should  be  taken  to  a  psychological  clinic 
where  he  will  have  a  thorough  physical  and  mental  ex- 
amination? A  half-day  spent  in  taking  Mr.  A.  to  a  clinic 
can  easily  save  the  home-teacher  from  spending  many 
hours  to  poor  advantage. 

Take  the  case  of  a  recently  blinded  Mr.  X.,  who  is  so 
interested  in  all  that  the  home-teacher  has  to  say,  during 
one  visit,  and  who  is  so  violently  denunciatory  the  rest  of 
the  time.  Why  is  he  so  loudly  positive,  that  all  his  family 
and  acquaintances,  including  the  home-teacher,  are  trying 
to  torture  him  when  in  reality  they  are  all  trying  so  hard  to 
help  him?  Shall  the  home-teacher  keep  on  giving  him  an 
hour  a  week  until  he  has  gained  a  normal  point  of  view? 
Supposing  he  should  never  gain  that  normal  view-point? 
Also,  why  are  his  hands  so  very  unsteady  and  his  speech  so 
thick?  Was  the  fall  that  caused  his  blindness  the  cause  of 
these  other  things,  too,  or  is  there  some  other  difficulty, 
such  as  incipient  general  paralysis  which  is  responsible  for 
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all  these  things,  including  the  fall?  It  is  with  a  case  such 
as  this  that  the  consulting  psychologist  can  be  of  great  as- 
sistance. 

After  seeing  that  the  man  has  a  thorough  physical  ex- 
amination, the  psychologist  can  determine  the  approximate 
degree  of  mentality,  the  approximate  extent  of  motor 
educability,  and  the  probability  of  continued  mental  de- 
terioration. After  such  an  examination -the  home-teacher 
can  plan,  with  as  much  confidence  as  is  humanly  possible, 
on  the  amount  of  time  which  he  should  devote  to  Mr.  X.,  and 
can  decide  more  fairly  on  the  amount  and  kind  of  training 
which  will  be  best  for  him  and  which  will  cause  the  least  in- 
justice to  other  blind  people  who  have  claims  on  his  time 
and  energy.  The  psychologist,  then,  can  be  of  service  to 
the  home-teacher  who  is  trying  to  apportion  his  time  to  the 
best  advantage. 

Again,  he  could  be  of  service  when  the  home-teacher 
has  that  not  rare  experience  of  finding  that  there  is  a 
serious  difference  of  opinion  between  himself  and  his  pupil. 
Whenever  such  cases  arise,  the  agent  of  one  wide-awake 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind  frequently  tells  the  strong- 
minded  pupil  that  if  the  State  Psychology  Depatment,  after 
having  examined  him,  considers  his  desired  course  of  action 
advisable,  the  Commission  will  gladly  do  all  in  its  power  to 
help  him. 

A  case  illustrating  this  point  is  that  of  a  thirty-year-old 
girl  who  has  caused  one  home-teacher  and  her  Commission 
a  great  deal  of  thought,  lately.  Nettie  had  been  given  hand- 
work to  do  by  the  home-teacher  when  she  was  of  the  firm 
conviction  that  she  should  be  doing  some  sort  of  teaching 
of  executive  w^ork  which  would  be  much  more  remunerative. 
She  kept  complaining  to  every  one.  State  officials,  home- 
teachers,  and  friends,  until  it  was  felt  that  something  had 
to  be  done  about  it.  Nettie  had  applied  for  Outdoor  Relief 
although  her  father  was  receiving  a  good  salary.  Because 
of  this  application  the  State  had  the  right  to  see  that  she 
was  studied  by  the  State  Psychology  Department.  Through 
friendly  visits  to  her  home  the  Psychology  Department  ob- 
tained her  co-operation  in  its  effort  to  study  her  and  at  last 
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have  been  able  to  produce  a  change  in  her  attitude  which 
makes  her  more  contented  to  do  that  sort  of  work  for  which 
she  is  best  fitted  by  intelligence.  The  cause  for  her  dis- 
content was  of  a  nature  which  demanded  careful  handling. 
When  a  girl  has  developed  a  complicated  state  of  mind  be- 
cause of  the  unsympathetic  attitude  of  her  parents  toward 
her  endeavors  to  make  herself  attractive  to  men,  there  are 
too  many  possibilities  of  doing  harm  for  any  one  short  of  a 
specialist  to  deal  with  the  patient.  Neither  the  home- 
teacher  nor  the  executive  of  the  commission  would  think  of 
performing  a  surgical  operation  on  the  girl's  body,  yet 
there  is  even  more  danger  of  haiTti  to  the  girl  if  they  try  to 
perform  a  surgical  operation  on  her  mind. 

These  would  seem  to  be  two  of  the  most  important  ways 
in  which  the  psychologist  can  serve  the  home-teacher. 

Probably  in  most  instances,  the  contact  which  the  home- 
teacher  would  have  with  the  psychologist  would  be  made 
through  the  commission  or  association  executive.  However, 
it  is  usually  the  home-teacher  who  is  the  best  fitted  by 
training  and  by  experience  to  know  when  the  services  of  the 
psychologist  are  most  needed.  As  often  as  not,  it  is  only 
through  the  report  of  the  home-teacher  that  the  executive 
is  informed  of  the  presence  of  mental  difficulties  in  some 
blind  pupil. 

During  the  coming  year,  the  Research  Bureau  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  planning  to  have  a 
series  of  articles  in  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  on  some  of  the 
mental  twists  or  deficiencies  with  which  the  home-worker 
has  to  deal.  At  the  end  of  the  year  these  short  articles  will 
be  brought  together  in  pamphlet  form  and  will  be  put  out  for 
distribution  at  cost  price.  This  fall  we  hope  to  compile  a 
list  of  reliable  psychiatric  and  psychological  agencies  in 
every  State  where  home-teachers  are  found.  This  list  will 
also  appear  in  the  Outlook,  and  will  probably  be  published 
in  reprint  form.  The  Research  Bureau  will  be  glad  to  give 
whatever  assistance  it  can  to  any  executive  of  a  commis- 
sion, superintendent,  or  other  worker  who  is  interested  in 
making  use  of  the  psychological  service  which  is  available 
in  his  State, 
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WHAT  GREW  FROM  AN  EXPERIMENT  IN 
CORRESPONDENCE  WORK 

Read  by  Alfred  Allen,  Hadlcy  Correspondence  School  for  the 
Blind,  Winnetka,  III. 

One  summer  day  in  1920  a  passing  guest  suggested  the 
possibility  of  teaching  by  correspondence.  The  idea  was  a 
novel  one  to  me.  It  appealed  to  me  immediately  as  a  possi- 
ble means  of  bringing  light  and  life  into  dark  places.  It 
also  had  in  it  the  thought  of  leading  some  to  profitable  em- 
ployment of  some  kind.  It  offered  the  means  of  bringing 
some  of  the  world's  activities  into  the  hands  and  thoughts  of 
men  and  women  who  did  not  share  them  and  did  not  know 
how  to  get  into  contact  with  them. 

There  was  no  precedent  to  go  by.  No  one  had  tried  the 
experiment.    * 

Letters  written  to  a  number  of  superintendents  of  schools 
for  the  blind  brought  answers  that  the  plan  was  in  their 
judgment  feasible  but  that  no  one  had  tried  it.  Having 
nothing  to  lose  and  feeling  that  I  was  too  young  to  be  cast 
aside  into  a  by-path  in  activity,  and  having  had  considerable 
education  and  experience  in  teaching,  I  felt  that  I  might  do 
something  that  would  be  worth  while  to  others  besides 
myself. 

Several  months  went  by,  during  which  I  worked  out 
courses  of  study  which  I  thought  might  be  valuable.  Let- 
ters were  written  to  everyone  who  might  possibly  have  some 
interest  in  the  matter,  or  have  some  knowledge  that  would 
be  of  value  to  me  regarding  the  plan. 

In  the  course  of  correspondence  a  letter  came  from  a 
woman  in  middle  life  living  in  Kansas.  She  had  lost  her 
sight  and  felt  the  necessity  of  being  able  to  read  the  raised 
type  and  thereby  keep  up  her  interest  in  the  world. 

She  asked  if  I  thought  she  could  learn  to  read.  I  replied 
that  she  could  and  that  if  she  were  willing  to  undertake  the 
matter  I  would  do  what  I  could  for  her.  It  was  not  long 
until  she  had  worked  through  the  lessons  sent  to  her  in 
raised  type  and  in  typewriting,  for  others  to  read  to  her,  and 
she  was  then  able  to  read.    Then,  having  read  all  the  books 
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I  had  available,  she  wanted  to  know  what  to  read  next  and 
where  to  get  it. 

In  the  meantime,  I  had  collected  catalogues  of  the  raised 
types  in  the  different  libraries  and  had  to  some  extent 
familiarized  myself  with  their  contents.  This  was  in  the 
early  days,  when  Revised  Braille  was  new,  and  books  were 
few  in  that  type. 

I  had  the  feeling  that  the  plan  was  a  bold  one,  and  that 
it  had  in  it  the  possibilities  of  doing  much  good  for  the  adult 
blind.  Four  years  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  announcing  it 
at  the  Iowa  Convention  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind.  When  I  heard  that  the  Committee 
on  Resolutions  had  adopted  a  resolution  endorsing  my 
scheme,  and  that  the  convention  had  adopted  it,  I  felt  highly 
elated.    I  felt  sure  that  I  was  on  the  right  track. 

A  notice  appeared  in  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  from 
time  to  time,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Walter  G.  Holmes, 
and  from  that  time  right  down  to  this,  letters  have  come 
asking  for  courses.  During  the  fall  of  1921,  I  became  busy 
working  up  lessons  in  subjects  asked  for,  making  outlines, 
locating  texts  to  be  used  and  directing  pupils  to  them,  and 
reading  reports  on  the  lessons  that  came  in. 

It  was  apparent  that  text-books  would  have  to  be  pre- 
pared, especially  for  correspondence  work,  and  in  a  few 
months  work  was  begun  on  some  texts  which  found  their 
way  into  raised  type.  During  the  fall  months  of  that  year, 
the  work  was  made  known  to  some  interested  neighbors, 
who  infoiTned  me  that  if  it  could  be  made  to  work  they 
would  see  that  the  necessary  financial  support  was  provid- 
ed. Meetings  of  interested  friends  were  held  and  in  the 
end,  a  Board  of  Trustees  was  organized,  a  budget  was  sub- 
scribed, and  the  organization  was  charted  under  the  Laws 
of  Illinois,  not  for  profit,  and  the  work  begun  in  real  earnest. 

For  several  months  this  had  been  carried  on  in  my  home, 
but  it  was  evident  that  it  could  not  be  done  there.  So  offices 
were  secured  and  an  embossing  and  printing  machine  pro- 
vided. 

A  sighted  secretary  was  found  who  was  competent  in 
every  way  to  take  hold  of  the  work  and  details  which  a 
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blind  man  could  not  do. 

From  the  letters  that  were  received  it  was  decided  to 
provide  courses  most  demanded.  English  Grammar,  Busi- 
ness Correspondence  and  Short  Story  Writing  led  the  list, 
with  a  dozen  others  following  closely.  We  compiled  and 
embossed  a  text  for  English  Grammar  which  seems  to  have 
met  the  need  of  pupils.  Many  were  anxious  to  learn  the 
Revised  Braille  type,  so  a  primer  was  written  and  embossed 
and  has  been  satisfactory  to  many  who  learned  to  read  with 
its  aid.  The  work  of  preparing  a  course  in  Short  Story  Writ- 
ing was  undertaken  by  a  colleague  and  we  printed  the  book. 
It  still  serves  many  pupils,  although  a  new  one  is  called  for. 
Through  the  kindness  of  the  authors  and  publishers  we  have 
transcribed  and  printed  texts  in  American  Literature,  Psy- 
chology and  Bible  studies.  We  have  the  plates  for  nine  text 
books  which  enables  us  to  print  copies  as  they  are  needed. 

We  needed  other  texts  for  the  demands  made  upon  us, 
and  for  the  courses  we  have  provided  by  purchase  texts  in 
American  History,  General  Science,  Civil  Government,  Lat- 
in, French,  Algebra,  and  Arithmetic. 

Other  courses  are  under  preparation.  We  have  a  course 
in  Composition  and  Rhetoric  started,  another.  New  Testa- 
ment History,  and  another,  just  advertised,  and  for  which 
fifty  have  already  asked.  Business  Law.  We  have  begun  the 
work  of  embossing  a  text  for  a  course  in  Life  Insurance 
Salesmanship. 

Helpers  have  been  found  who  are  glad  to  take  hold  of 
the  work  as  a  contribution  to  the  school  and  cause.  Profes- 
sor Kohlsaat,  Dean  and  teacher  of  psychology  in  Lewis  In- 
stitute, Chicago,  reads  and  grades  papers  in  psychology. 
Allin  Pierce,  a  Chicago  attorney,  takes  care  of  the  work  in 
business,  law.  Miss  Larrison,  a  colleague  in  former  days, 
takes  care  of  the  work  in  short  story  writing,  composition 
and  rhetoric,  and  French.  The  other  subjects  are  cared 
for  at  the  offices. 

Last  year,  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  courses  were  com- 
pleted, covering  fifteen  different  subjects.  The  year  before 
there  were  sixty-one  courses  completed. 

The   enrollment  has  grown  from   the   beginning,   until 
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there  are  now  four  hundred  and  fifty  students  listed  as 
active  workers  in  the  school.  Some  take  one  course,  others 
two,  some  three  or  more,  and  they  average  two  courses  for 
each  student  enrolled.  Some  of  the  pupils  complete  a 
course  and  take  no  second  course,  and  others  drop  out,  tak- 
ing a  course  in  which  they  have  no  real  interest,  and  finally 
losing  all  interest.  But  in  the  main  the  continuity  is  satis- 
factory. The  percentage  of  pupils  completing  the  work 
begun  is  very  large,  much  more  so  than  the  figures  prove 
for  sighted  correspondence  school  work. 

The  work  is  purely  individual.  Each  pupil's  report  is 
taken  up  separately  and  the  instruction  adapted  as  well  as 
possible  to  the  particular  need  of  the  pupil.  There  is  a 
more  intimate  and  friendly  feeling  between  teacher  and 
pupil  than  I  have  ever  found  in  class  work  during  many 
years  of  teaching.  A  letter  written  by  Mr.  L.  W.  Parsons 
in  the  May  issue  of  the  Ziegler  Magazine  gives  expression  to 
the  opinion  and  sentiments  of  a  pupil  who  is  at  present  con- 
tinuing his  work  with  us.  These  unsolicited  testimonials 
are  most  gratifying. 

More  than  300  lessons  are  examined  monthly.  The 
quality  of  the  work  done  has  been  surprisingly  good.  While 
many  reports  require  explanation  and  corrections,  never- 
theless they  give  evidence  of  a  sincere  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  pupil  to  obtain  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  subject. 
Many  pupils  send  reports  that  are  scarcely  inferior  to  the 
text  they  use,  and  they  show  a  wonderful  mental  apprecia- 
tion, and  grasp  of  the  subject,  and  the  keenest  appreciation 
of  the  work  in  hand.  The  instructor  in  psychology,  who 
teaches  the  subject  to  large  classes  in  sighted  school  in 
Chicago,  recently  wrote  on  a  lesson  received  from  a  blind 
boy  in  Pennsylvania,  "I  have  never  received  so  excellent  a 
report  of  the  subject  from  any  pupil  that  I  have  had!" 

The  area  over  which  the  pupils  are  distributed  is  wide. 
Every  state  except  New  Mexico  is  represented,  and  there  are 
a  considerable  number  in  Canada,  also  students  in  China, 
India,  Australia,  and  now  inquiries  are  coming  from  Mexico. 

The  industrial  states  furnish  the  largest  number  of  pu- 
pils, as  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Massachusetts. 
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The  success  of  the  school  has  been  due  in  large  measure 
to  the  wonderful  generosity  of  the  good  people  of  the  North 
Shore  suburbs  of  Chicago,  and  some  in  Chicago.  Year  after 
year  they  have  borne  the  financial  burden  almost  entirely. 
Now  and  then  a  pupil  feels  that  he  should  express  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  opportunity  given  him  by  making  a  donation, 
and  this  is  always  highly  appreciated,  but  the  amount  re- 
ceived is  very  small.  An  example  is  the  case  of  a  woman 
in  Tennessee.  She  sent  a  dollar  and  wished  it  were  more, 
but  she  could  not  spare  it,  for  she  had  a  salary  of  $25  a 
month  and  paid  $16  a  month  for  her  room.  The  earning 
capacity  of  our  students  is  not  great,  and  few  could  con- 
tribute even  should  they  desire  to  do  so.  We  keep  records 
and  find  that  less  than  eight  per  cent  of  them  are  partially 
self-supporting. 

The  work  of  the  school  has  received  the  most  hearty 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  librarians  for  the  blind.  When 
a  textbook  which  we  could  not  supply  was  needed,  the  li- 
brarian responded  generously  and  would  extend  the  period 
of  borrowing  until  the  student  had  completed  the  course. 

The  school's  work  has  been  favorably  noticed  in  high 
quarters.  The  University  of  Chicago  is  investigating  and 
perhaps  waiting  to  recognize  us  among  the  affiliated  schools, 
and  the  members  of  the  faculty  of  Northwestern  University, 
Evanston,  Illinois,  have  been  most  generous  in  assistance  in 
many  ways. 

In  addition  to  the  work  that  is  going  on,  two  fields  pre- 
sent a  challenge  which  as  yet  has  not  been  met,  but  which 
we  hope  will  be  reached  through  the  co-operation  of  work- 
ers for  the  blind.  The  first  of  these  is  the  field  occupied  by 
the  Home  Teacher.  Perhaps  no  worker  for  the  blind  is 
more  isolated  in  his  field  of  work,  or  more  abandoned  to 
his  own  devises  and  resources.  So  far  as  known,  no  stand- 
ard is  set,  no  definite  course  outlined.  During  the  past  year 
we  have  sent  questionnaires  to  a  number  of  home  teachers 
with  the  hope  that  through  co-operation  the  results  of  their 
experiences  might  be  collected,  edited,  and  made  available 
for  the  use  of  the  Home  Teacher.  The  response  from  a  few 
was  most  hearty  and  encouraging  but  the  matter  has  not  yet 
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been  carried  as  far  as  it  should.  Our  English  friends  have 
recently  published  a  text-book  on  the  subject  of  interest  to 
the  home  teachers,  and  the  methods  of  treating  the  prob- 
lems as  they  are  found  in  England.  We  stand  ready  and 
willing  to  co-operate  in  every  way  possible  to  bring  about 
assistance  which  should  be  worth  while  to  our  home  teacher, 
and  invite  correspondence  on  that  subject. 

The  second  field  presents  a  challenge  which  it  is  perhaps 
even  more  difficult  to  meet.  Mr.  Allen,  of  Perkins  Institute, 
has  tried  for  some  time  to  meet  the  problem  of  helping 
those  who  teach  in  schools  for  the  blind  to  increase  their 
value  to  the  classes  by  improving  themselves.  It  is  true  that 
it  is  more  expensive  to  go  to  Harvard  or  Perkins  for  this 
course  than  most  teachers  can  afford.  This  may  be  why  so 
little  interest  seems  to  have  been  manifested  in  it.  We 
should  be  very  glad  to  receive  suggestions  for  any  course 
which  shall  help  the  individual  teacher  to  improve  himself, 
and  which  could  be  made  to  come  within  our  limit. 

The  increasing  popularity  of  Grades  One  and  a  Half  and 
Two  of  the  Braille  system  is  causing  librarians  in  some  of 
the  large  libraries  to  feel  that  the  space  on  their  shelves 
occupied  by  N.  Y.  Point  books  could  serve  a  more  valuable 
purpose  if  occupied  by  books  in  Braille.  Through  the  cour- 
tesy of  some  librarians,  we  have  received  an  indefinite  loan 
of  many  of  these  discarded  books,  which  will  all  serve  a 
great  many  of  our  readers  and  students  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  These  books  have  been  catalogued  in  Braille  and 
made  available  to  the  blind  and  are  being  freely  used,  some 
merely  for  entertainment,  others  for  reference  work  in  con- 
nection with  a  course  of  study.  Through  the  generosity  of 
the  Permanent  Blind  Relief  War  Fund,  Inc.,  we  have  re- 
ceived the  gift  of  many  volumes  of  books  in  Grade  Two  and 
French  Braille,  and  there  is  a  rapid  circulation  of  them. 
In  addtion  to  the  books,  we  circulate  a  number  of  magazines 
published  in  England,  France  and  Canada  as  well  as  in 
America.  So  that  while  the  secretary's  work  has  been  con- 
siderably increased  in  attending  to  these  matters,  we  have 
worked  up  a  very  serviceable  circulating  library. 

The  field  before  the  work  is  large  and  is  continually 
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growing  larger.  New  countries  are  looking  for  aid  for  their 
adult  blind,  who  desire  to  have  some  form  of  mental  occu- 
pation and  entertainment.  While  our  work  has  so  far  been 
done  in  the  English  language,  there  is  a  challenge  for  us  to 
forget  the  limitations  of  language  and  offer  courses  in  other 
tongues  to  our  blind  brothers. 

Such  in  brief  is  the  outline  of  a  movement  whose  growth 
has  surprised  those  who  undertook  it.  The  ancient  proverb 
says  something  about  the  blind  leading  the  blind  and  it 
seems  equally  true  that  it  requires  a  blind  man  to  pull  an- 
other out  of  the  ditch  of  despondency  and  make  him  realize 
that  a  man  is  more  than  his  senses. 

THE  FUNCTION  OF  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  FOR 
WORK  AMONG  BLIND  PEOPLE. 

By  Edward  E.  Allen 

I  come  from  a  family  of  educators.  Conscious  of  this 
origin  I  supposed,  of  course,  when  reaching  manhood  that  I 
could  teach.  So,  not  long  after  my  college  commencement, 
I  launched  my  ship  and  sailed  abroad  to  teach  for  Sir 
Francis,  then  Dr.  Campbell.  This  great  educator  turned 
me  loose  among  his  boys,  meanwhile  observing  me  careful- 
ly. One  day,  during  my  second  half  year,  he  said:  "Mr. 
Allen,  you  are  teaching  pretty  well  now.  But  do  you  know 
that  for  the  first  few  months  here,  when  you  were  trying  to 
explain  such  things  as  why  a  greased  needle  floats  on  water, 
you  were  not  earning  your  salt?" 

I  had  learned  teaching  on  the  job.  Doubtless  that  is  the 
only  way  anyone  really  becomes  a  teacher.  Even  so,  what 
moral  right  has  an  inexperienced  young  fellow,  A.  B. 
though  he  be,  to  demand,  let  alone  accept,  pay  which  he 
does  not  earn?  Perhaps  the  United  States  is  the  only 
country  in  the  world  where  almost  any  college  man  once 
could  be  employed  to  teach  school  and  where  hundreds  of 
young  people  still  use  school-teaching  as  a  reputable  means 
of  earning  money  until  they  can  find  a  better  job.  If  I  had 
had  definite  normal  training  it  would  have  been  an  un- 
questioned help,  conserving  my  time  and  energy  alike  but, 
what  is  of  more  importance,  the  time  and  acquisitions  of 
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my  pupils.  If,  in  addition,  I  could  have  read  up  on  blind- 
ness and  the  blind  and  received  a  little  advance  instruction 
in  special  method  and  visited  a  school  for  blind  children  un- 
doubtedly I  should  have  earned  my  salt  from  the  beginning. 
I  taught  in  the  schoolroom  five  years,  since  when  I  have 
become  an  employer  of  teachers.  I  always  wish  to  talk  with 
candidates  face  to  face,  because  I  rate  their  qualifications  in 
the  following  order: — 

First, — personality; 

Second, — Background  and  practical  experience ; 

Third, — ^vocational  training. 
Does  my  order  surprise  you?  Does  anybody  here 
imagine  that  such  a  veteran  employer  as  I  puts  normal 
training  first, — values  theory  more  than  practice?  Not  a 
bit  of  it.  Even  my  pet  Harvard  course  does  not  undertake 
to  train  teachers;  is  not  a  normal  course  or  one  on  special 
method.  No.  It  is  rather  an  introduction  to  any  sort  of  work 
among  blind  people,  providing  perspective  and  the  broad 
basis  of  knowledge  which  constitutes  background,  and  so 
prepares  the  way  either  for  learning  to  teach  or  to  do  other 
work  in  our  field.  One  of  its  offices  is  to  make  the  already 
good  teachers  more  adequate  and  therefore  better  ones.  It 
gives  them  the  confidence  both  of  acquaintance  with  the 
history  of  the  education  of  the  blind,  which  may  be  called 
the  theory,  and  of  realization  of  the  economic  and  social 
position  of  the  blind  in  the  world,  which  is  the  practical 
pari ;  that  part  that  the  average  institution  teacher  knows 
little  about.  She  teaches  academic  subjects  and  may  teach 
them  extremely  well  after  academic  fashion;  but  blindly, 
nevertheless,  for  since  she  is  blissfully  ignorant  of  the  diffi- 
culties blind  people  have  to  cope  with  after  school  days, 
she  is  not  consciously  preparing  boys  and  girls  for  the  life 
that  awaits  them.  Perhaps  you  know  that  the  French  act 
upon  the  conviction  that  none  but  the  blind  are  fit  to  teach 
the  blind. 

It  is  Superintendent  Wampler's  Peabody  College  course 
on  the  education  of  the  blind  which  is  more  nearly  a  normal 
one  and,  as  such,  receives  the  same  academic  credits  as  the 
other  summer  course  of  that  college  for  teachers.  My  course 
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on  the  Education  of  the  Blind  is  historical,  informational 
and  inspirational.  However,  its  growing  success  for  the 
past  four  years  has  encouraged  Harvard  to  lift  and  dignify 
it  from  an  extension  to  a  regular  half-course  in  its  Graduate 
School  of  Education  and  to  appoint  its  leader  a  lecturer  at 
the  University.  It  is  now  worth  one-eighth  of  the  credits  re- 
quired for  the  degree  of  M.  Ed.  I  know  of  no  other  schools 
of  higher  or  vocational  education  which  have  been  willing 
to  accord  our  special  phase  this  welcome.  All  honor  to 
Dean  Holmes  of  Harvard  and  to  President  Payne  of  Pea- 
body  College  for  helping  us  to  raise  up  the  education  of  the 
blind  on  the  plane  of  professional  recognition.  Since  com- 
ing to  the  present  convention  I  have  learned  with  rejoicing 
that  in  the  State  of  Michigan  no  new  teacher  uncertificated 
in  both  normal  and  special  method  training  can  be  appoint- 
ed either  at  its  residential  school  or  any  of  its  day  school 
classes  for  blind  or  semi-sighted  children,  an  educational 
advance,  indeed. 

This  recognition  by  Harvard  University  has  now  en- 
couraged the  Perkins  trustees  to  open  a  normal  course  or, 
more  properly,  one  in  special  method,  which  will  undertake 
to  train  teachers  for  specific  fields.  It  will  start  next  fall 
and  continue  throughout  the  year  at  Perkins  Institution  and 
will  be  taught  by  a  Perkins  teacher  of  long  and  splendid  ex- 
perience, who  will  also  help  me  with  the  Harvard  class, 
shaping  the  work  of  the  latter  more  and  more  along  prac- 
tical lines,  and  by  gathering  statistics  of  actual  problems 
and  other  data,  make  possible  the  beginning  of  instructing 
its  students  according  to  the  case  system,  now  so  much  in 
vogue. 

You  will  then  scarcely  be  surprised  to  hear  that  when, 
some  years  ago,  I  was  in  charge  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Home  Teaching,  I  selected  my  home-teaching  staff  in  the 
same  order  as  I  select  my  school  teachers,  viz. : — 1st,  per- 
sonality, including  character  and  call  to  service;  2nd, 
practical  acquaintance  with  life,  coupled  with  the  confid- 
ence of  success  in  it;  and  3rd  and  last,  versatility  arising 
from  the  ability  to  do  and  make  all  sorts  of  things  with  the 
hands.    But  just  as  the  Harvard  course  does  not  specifically 
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train  school  teachers,  so  neither  does  it  specifically  train 
home  teachers.  It  takes  those  already  having  more  or  less 
practical  experience  and  gives  them  the  theory  based  on 
similar  experience  and  on  the  study  of  a  host  of  actual  in- 
stances or  cases  of  real  problems  and  their  solution  or  non- 
solution,  knowledge  which  constitutes  a  working  back- 
ground. It  also  provides  its  students  a  stiff  course  in  manual 
training,  and  it  acquaints  them  with  the  subject  of  the  eye 
and  its  diseases. 

Mr.  Irwin  has  undertaken  in  his  summer  school  for  home 
teachers  to  add  to  the  background  of  home  occupations  and 
of  actual  field  experience  with  blind  people  the  theory  and 
practice  of  social  service  in  general.  Mr.  Burritt  sends  his 
intending  home  teachers  to  the  Philadelphia  School  of 
Social  Work  where,  because  of  peculiar  circumstances,  they 
can  get  an  excellent  and  thorough  two-years'  general  course 
of  theory  in  the  classroom  and  practice  in  the  field. 

Employers  of  new  social  workers  for  commissions  and 
associations  tell  me  they  too  look  first  for  personal  fitness 
and  second  for  experience  and  training;  and  that,  if  the 
personality  is  satisfactory,  they  will  pay  higher  initial 
salaries  to  those  having  had  successful  experience  in  social 
service  on  top  of  general  training  in  theory.  They  know 
that  such  people  will  readily  adjust  themselves  to  the  new 
specialty  and  start  right  in  to  do  good  and  effective  work  in 
it. 

"With  the  deaf,"  writes  Superintendent  Crouter  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution,  "the  one  great  and  crying  need  is 
'give  us  more  and  still  more  teachers  who  have  had  proper 
training  for  the  work.'  "  And  he  continues:  "In  supplying 
vacancies  I  select  the  best  trained  and  experienced  ones  I 
can  secure.  Raw  hands  spoil  too  much  good  material." 
Emeritus  Principal  Yale  of  the  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf 
says:  "The  constant  demand  for  trained  teachers  is  one  of 
the  most  hopeful  signs  in  our  branch  of  the  teaching  profes- 
sion." There  are  already  three  regularly  established  train- 
ing classes  for  teachers  of  the  deaf, — at  Northampton, 
Mass.,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

In  England,  as  you  must  know,  the  government  demands 
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special  training  and  certification  of  its  school  teachers  and 
home  teachers  of  the  blind.  Such  certification  follows  the 
passing  of  an  examination  set  by  the  College  of  Teachers  of 
the  Blind.  Sec, -Gen.  Stainsby  of  the  National  Institute 
writes  me  that  this  requirement  for  school  teachers,  which 
began  in  1908,  has  had  so  excellent  an  effect  upon  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind  in  his  country  that  at  the  last  examina- 
tion for  home  teachers  92  candidates  sat  in.  So  it  has  act- 
ually come  to  pass  that  in  England  the  job  seeks  the  work- 
er, even  in  our  field.  In  the  current  Beacon  is  this  advertise- 
ment: "Wanted:  Qualified  Home  Teacher  for  the  Blind  of 
North  Westmoreland.  Salary  3  pounds  per  week,  plus 
travelling  expenses." 

My  first  reason  for  demanding  conscious  vocational 
training  for  any  phase  of  our  work  is,  then,  improvement  of 
the  service.  Pupils  handicapped  by  blindness  specially 
need  the  shaping  influence  of  excellent  and  understanding 
teachers  who  shall  train  them  to  the  utmost,  in  order  that 
they  shall  make  not  only  a  living  but  aslo  a  life.  My  second 
reason  is  of  a  different  character  but  to  my  mind  has  an 
even  deeper,  more  vital  significance.  It  is  that  we  may  use 
the  recognition  such  training  is  bound  to  carry  when  it  be- 
comes general  as  a  lever  to  lift  still  higher  the  status  of  all 
blind  people.  Historically,  all  organized  effort  in  be- 
half of  seriously  handicapped  people  is  modern  and  recent, 
being  a  new  idea.  The  expressions  "blind  beggar," 
"blind  fiddler"  were  once  universal  and  typical,  character- 
istic and  proverbial.  The  literature  on  this  topic  is  most  un- 
pleasant reading.  When  conquerors  put  out  the  eyes  of 
their  victims,  they  did  so  in  order  to  force  them  to  beggary 
and  protracted  humiliation.  There  have  recently  died  in 
Philadelphia  at  a  great  age  two  blind  Chinese  women  whose 
eyes,  it  is  believed,  were  put  out  when  they  were  children 
as  a  help  to  begging.  We  know  that  the  missionary,  Gut- 
zlaff,  bought  them  and  by  bringing  them  to  America  saved 
them  from  a  life  of  degradation.  When  in  1784  the  Father 
of  our  Special  Education,  Valentin  Hauy,  wished  to  have 
Lesueur  become  his  first  pupil,  he  had  first  to  pay  the  boy's 
family  what  it  would  lose  by  having    him    taken    off    the 
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street;  for  in  those  days  the  blind  member  was  often  the 
family  asset.  Neighbors  used  to  call  to  congratulate  parents 
when  their  baby  became  blind.  Alas,  blindness  and  men- 
dicancy are  by  no  means  yet  wholly  divorced. 

To  save  the  young  blind  from  the  street,  organized 
schools  for  them  were  begun  less  than  150  years  ago;  and 
organized  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  adult  blind  followed  long 
afterwards  for  the  same  reason.  Do  you  realize  that  as- 
sociations and  commissions  and  home  teaching  first  became 
general  in  this  country  since  the  opening  of  the  present 
century?  My  friends,  in  as  much  as  the  machinery  of  the 
world  is  built  upon  the  supposition  that  its  operators  have 
eyesight,  it  has  been  and  still  is  difficult  and  discouraging 
to  try  to  place  competent  blind  persons  in  industry  alongside 
the  seeing.  The  easiest  way  to  occupy  them  is  to  herd  them 
without  discrimination  in  special  subsidized  shops.  They 
may  then  be  forgotten.  The  comfortable  merchants  of  the 
German  city  of  Frankfurt,  I  found  in  1909,  contiibuted  to 
have  all  their  blind  cared  for  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
Considering  the  lot  of  the  blind  from  time  immemorial,  can 
we  wonder  that  their  economic  and  social  condition  is  where 
it  is  today? 

As  one  who  has  been  forty  years  in  this  field  of  work, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  I  wish  to  say,  especially  to 
those  of  you  who  cannot  see,  that  the  economic  and  social 
status  of  our  people  has  been  low,  is  low  and  will  con- 
tinue so  as  long  as  public  opinion  makes  charity  their  lot. 
True,  their  destiny  has  risen  wonderfully  in  a  century, 
especially  in  our  land  of  opportunity;  as  has  that  of  the 
negro  within  the  past  half-century.  But  neither  blind 
nor  black  people  can  rise  as  they  should,  can  and  need  to, 
so  long  as  they  are  considered  classes  apart  and  do  not 
"belong".  As  society  concedes  that  special  training  is 
proper  and,  indeed,  demands  it  for  teachers  for  those  of 
its  children  who  are  blessed  with  eyesight,  why  not  also 
for  those  of  its  children  who  are  deprived  of  that  bless- 
ing? There  was  a  time  when  not  only  public  school 
teachers  but  even  lawyers  and  doctors  learned  by  the  ap- 
prentice  plan.     Nowadays   no   profession   is   recruited   so. 
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Are  we  going  longer  to  admit  that  blind  children  need 
more  costly  care  but  less  careful  schooling  than  others? 
In  proportion  as  we  do,  are  our  residential  institutions 
still  charity  affairs  and  our  pupils  charity  wards. 

Indeed,  both  institutions  and  children  have  been  so 
long  enough.  There  is  no  use  in  our  denying  this  self- 
evident  fact.  As  long  as  public  opinion  has  it  that  all 
sorts  of  institutions  for  the  blind  are  essentially  chari- 
table, they  are  essentially  charitable.  If  we  believe  that 
that  notion  has  been  outgrown,  why  do  so  many  of  our 
printed  reports  keep  stressing  the  statement  year  after 
year  that  our  institutions  are  not  asylums? 

No  doubt  the  existence  in  the  public  eye  of  separate 
schools  for  blind  children  and  of  special  workshops  for 
blind  adults  tends  to  perpetuate  the  popular  classification 
of  our  people  as  "the  blind".  How  can  we  best  neutral- 
ize this  tendency?  Some  of  the  far-seeing  among  us  can 
perceive  no  better  and  surer  way  than  by  lifting  our 
standards  all  along  the  line — in  the  case  of  the  schools, 
first  by  joining  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world  in  demand- 
ing of  the  teachers  special  foundational  preparation  and 
the  hallmark  of  certification,  and  then  by  paying  them 
the  same  high  salaries  that  others  demand  and  get.  And 
I  would  do  the  same  in  the  case  of  home  teachers  and  of 
other  workers  in  our  great  cause. 

Our  blind  people  are  peculiarly  dependent  for  their 
happiness  upon  the  good  opinion  of  society.  Much  has 
been  done  and  is  doing  to  improve  that  happiness,  the 
American  Foundation  being  an  instrumentality  of  vast 
possibilities.  If  anyone  will  tell  me  how  we  can  add  to 
that  happiness  more  surely  than  by  improving  their  in- 
dustrial and  social  status  in  the  way  I  have  proposed,  I 
will  devote  my  remaining  days  to  its  promotion. 
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PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING   FOR  WORKERS   FOR 
THE  BLIND. 

By  Lydia  Y.  Hayes 

As  has  already  been  set  forth  in  the  excellent  paper 
by  our  previous  speaker,  if  work  for  the  blind  in  what- 
soever phase  the  worker  chooses  to  enter,  is  to  become  a 
profession  as  a  whole,  then  we  must  see  to  it  that  pre- 
liminary training  is  provided;  and  furthermore  that  both 
training  and  opportunities  to  study  are  from  time  to  time 
afforded  employees  who  desire  to  advance  because  they 
wish  to  become  more  efficient  and  to  square  their  ideals 
and  methods  with  those  followed  in  similiar  lines  of  work. 

There  is  still  considerable  truth  in  the  old  saying, 
"Teachers  are  born  not  made."  Yet  the  teacher  or  work- 
er in  any  line  is  much  more  efficient,  if,  to  this  innate 
ability,  is  added  a  broad  education.  The  fundamental  re- 
quisites which  should  be  possessed  by  every  person  en- 
tering the  employ  of  an  organization  for  the  blind  should 
be  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  every  one  has  a  limita- 
tion, racial  physical,  mental,  financial,  or  a  limitation 
of  environment.  Therefore,  each  should  know  his  own 
handicap  or  limitation  before  he  can  make  a  successful 
worker  with  the  blind.  Without  this  realization  the  most 
talented  and  highly  trained  worker  is  a  failure.  The  limi- 
tation of  blindness  is  apparent  to  all  who  see.  If  the  sep- 
aration which  often  divides  the  blind  from  fellowship 
with  sighted  relatives  and  neighbors  is  not  minimized  by 
the  worker  how  can  we  expect  him  to  train  the  blind  to 
overcome  this  most  trying  of  all  handicaps, — strabis 
matic  public  opinion? 

There  are  two  courses  open  to  Boards  of  Managers 
and  Trustees,  Civil  Service  Commissions,  and  employers 
of  workers  among  the  blind:  either  to  pay  a  salary  ade- 
quate to  compensate  the  properly  trained  worker  and  to 
require  him  annually  to  make  himself  more  efficient 
through  study;  or  to  continue  on  the  small  salary  and  pay 
for  special  training  from  time  to  time,  which  will  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  employee. 

It  is  important  that    the    workers    among    the    blind 
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should  be  well  grounded  in  the  psychology  of  the  blind 
and  that  they  should  have  experienced  in  their  own  lives 
the  power  of  overcoming.  Unless  a  candidate  for  a  po- 
sition in  work  for  the  blind  has  the  ability  to  put  himself 
in  the  other  person's  place,  he  will  not  be  a  desirable 
worker. 

The  training  needed  by  all  employees  of  organiza- 
tions in  work  for  the  blind  is  first  that  required  by  sighted 
persons  following  similiar  lines  of  work  and  more  than 
willingness  and  sympathy  is  needed.  Then  all  should 
have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  history  of  work  for  and 
by  the  blind  throughout  the  world.  Candidates  should 
be  encouraged  to  mingle  with  the  blind,  no  n^atter  how 
detailed  or  clerical  their  line  of  work  may  be.  They 
should  be  encouraged  to  attend  special  meeting  such  as 
those  of  the  A.  A.  W.  B.,  A.  A.  I.  B.,  National  Committee 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  and  the  A.  F.  B. 

Home  Teachers  should  have  special  training  under 
some  recognized  Social  Service  School,  and  should  be  re- 
quired to  do  the  Field  Work  in  connection  with  such  a 
course.  Field  Workers  of  all  types  should  first  of  all 
have  had  general  social  service  training"  followed  by  train- 
ing which  would  fit  them  for  their  special  line  of  work; 
and  added  to  this  an  acquaintance  of  the  blind  and  their 
families.  They  should  have  faith  in  the  power  of  where 
is  a  will  there  is  a  way  and  should  be  just,  sympathethic 
and  able  to  adjust  matters  between  employer  and  em- 
ployees. 

Should  we  not  look  to  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  through  their  Research  Department  to  study 
this  need  of  our  work,  and,  from  their  findings,  to  make 
and  direct  the  carrying  out  of  these  recommendations, 
looking  toward  the  proper  training  of  teachers,  execu- 
tives, field  workers, — such  as  investigators,  sales-clerks, 
employment  agents,  shop  superintendents  and  foreman? 

Methods  of  educating  the  blind  in  the  residential 
schools  and  in  public  schools  need  to  be  carefully  studied. 
Wholesale  and  retail  manufacture  of  articles  produced 
by  home  industry  should  be  investigated,  as  should  also 
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the  methods  of  sale  of  all  articles  made  by  the  blind. 
Workshops  where  the  blind  are  segregated  should  be 
thoroughly  looked  into.  Practical  employment  in  factor- 
ies where  the  blind  work  side  by  side  with  the  sighted 
should  be  surveyed.  The  care  of  destitute  blind  in  insti- 
tutional homes  and  through  Outdoor  Relief  should  be 
considered  and  compared. 

All  workers  should  pledge  themselves  to  return  to  the 
A.  F.  B.  only  actual  findings  of  their  practical  experiences 
so  that  new  workers  need  not  say  as  they  sometimes  do, 
"Is  this  your  real  experience  or  is  it  varnished  and  camou- 
flaged for  good  interesting  publicity  material?"  This  is 
a  big  order  to  hand  to  the  A.  F.  B.  but  we  are  presenting 
our  problems  to  the  biggest,  best  and  most  comprehensive 
organization  for  the  blind  which  we  know.  We  realize 
that  if  we  do  our  work,  and  present  our  records  in  such  a 
way  as  not  to  exploit  ourselves,  the  A.  F.  B.  will  be  our 
inspiration  guide  and  standard  bearer. 

The  following  points  to  be  embodied  in  a  RESOLU- 
TION to  be  presented  for  action  throught  the  RESOLU- 
TIONS COMMITTEE  are: 

We  all  co-operate  with  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  in  standardizing  the  equipment  of  teachers  of 
the  blind  and  partially  blind  youth;  of  Home  Teachers; 
shop  and  industrial  teachers  of  the  adult  blind,  of  home 
teachers  of  the  pre-school  child  and  adult  blind,  of  home 
teachers  of  the  pre-school  child  and  adult  blind,  of  ex- 
ecutives, superintendents  and  supervisors  of  schools,  insti- 
tutions, classes,  home  teachers,  shops,  homes,  of  place- 
ment agents;  of  sales;  and  publicity  workers  and  of  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness  workers. 

Be  it  further  RESOLVED  that  the  workers  among  the 
blind  engaged  in  any  section  of  the  work,  furnish  the 
Foundation  with  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing 
but  the  truth  without  camouflage. 
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MEANS  OF  INCREASING  THE  NUMBER  OF 

BRAILLE  BOOKS 

By  Gertrude  T.  Rider 

Some  totally  unforseen  invention  may  be  made,  or  new 
process  evolved  for  producing  less  expensive  reading  mat- 
ter for  the  blind,  but  until  then  we  are  concerned  with 
cheapening,  increasing  and  supplementing  the  present  sys- 
tem of  embossing.  I  shall  briefly  review  the  possibilities  of 
augmenting  the  number  of  Braille  books  by  decreasing  the 
cost  of  production  and  by  procuring  larger  funds  for  pub- 
lishing, and  speak  of  the  organization  and  standardization 
of  hand-copying  by  volunteers — in  order  that  each  means 
may  be  evaluated. 

Production  may  be  cheapened  a  little  by  standardizing 
the  unit  so  that  the  materials  used  may  be  purchased  to  bet- 
ter advantage.  This  matter  has  been  studied  by  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation's  Committee  on  Reducing  the  Cost  of  Braille 
Books,  and  recommendations  made  for  the  standardization, 
to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  sizes  of  books,  and  the  materials 
used  in  them. 

Bi-page  printing,  used  in  European  embossing  and  for 
eleven  years  employed  in  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for 
the  Blind,  has  proven  a  saving  of  cost  and  of  bulk.  Last 
summer  the  American  Foundation  sent  abroad  a  sub-com- 
mittee to  study  two-side  printing,  with  the  result  that  the 
Committee  now  recommends  that  Braille  books  in  general 
be  printed  by  the  interpointed  method.  The  Committee 
points  out  that  by  this  means  paper  costs  can  be  cut  in  two, 
and  binding  costs  lowered  one  third.  Two-side  printing  will 
be  a  gratifying  step  ahead,  and  ultimately  effect  a  definite 
saving. 

The  comparatively  small  blind  population  and  the  bulky 
books  its  readers  use  preclude  the  possibility  of  many  pri- 
vate collections,  and  make  it  evident  that  we  may  employ  to 
a  very  small  extent  only  the  most  effective  means  of  reduc- 
ing prices,  namely,  quantity  production,  thus  cheapening 
the  cost  of  each  unit. 

The  plates  for  an  average  ink-print  novel,  far  the  most 
expensive  item  of  its  production,  cost  from  ^500  to  $600,  an 
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The  Universal  Braille  Press,  Los  Angeles,  California,  was 
started  by  a  gift,  and  other  donations  have  enabled  the 
Founder-Manager  to  produce  and  sell  a  Braille  edition  of 
the  Bible  at  the  labor  costs  of  printing  and  binding,  plus 
administrative  and  overhead  expenses. 

The  American  Brotherhood  of  Free  Reading  Matter  for 
the  Blind,  Los  Angeles,  California,  is  supported  by  donations 
of  the  Los  Angeles  public,  and  presents  to  libraries  every- 
where copies  of  selected  books  published  on  its  press. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  twenty  other  cities  might 
advantageously  raise  funds  locally  to  set  up  stereotypers 
and  prepare  plates  for  Braille  books  and  deposit  their  prod- 
uct with  some  fully  equipped  plant  for  printing  and  binding. 

Well  known  organizations  have  raised  funds  for  mak- 
ing the  plates  for  selected  books.  Foremost  among  them 
was  the  American  Library  Association  which,  when  the  first 
blinded  American  soldiers  came  back  from  Europe,  raised 
$13,500  for  embossing  books  to  be  used  primarily  by  the 
war  blind.  Since  the  creation  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  the  A.  L.  A.  continues  to  work  through  its  li- 
brarians for  the  blind  in  co-operation  with  the  Foundation. 
The  Foundation  reports  gift  funds  now  in  hand  for  a  dozen 
titles  which  are  being  printed  with  a  formal  lithographed 
inscription  commemorating  donors. 

Through  the  American  Library  Association  from  Decem- 
ber 1919  to  1922,  a  long  list  of  well  known  writers  contribut- 
ed from  $500  to  $1,000  each,  to  pay  for  embossing  plates  for 
one  of  their  books :  Henry  Van  Dyke,  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  Edith 
Wharton,  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  Mrs.  Jack  London,  Mary 
Roberts  Rinehart,  Mary  Raymond  Shipman  Andrews,  Irvin 
S.  Cobb,  Booth  Tarkington,  Eleanor  Porter,  Frank  Crane, 
Anne  Douglas  Sedgwick,  etc.,  etc. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  perhaps  the  earliest  gift  in  this 
country  from  an  author  for  putting  into  type  for  the  blind 
one  of  his  books, — ^that  made  by  Charles  Dickens.  In  1868 
at  the  solicitation  of  Samuel  G.  Howe,  Founder  and  Director 
of  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Mr.  Dickens  sent  the 
munificent  sum  of  seventeen  hundred  dollars  to  emboss  and 
distribute  copies  of  "The  Old  Curiosity  Shop," 
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amount  almost  identical  with  the  cost  of  stereotyping  the 
plates  for  a  Braille  edition  of  the  same  work.  The  paper, 
press  work  and  binding  of  Braille  books  are  more  expensive 
than  the  same  items  for  an  ink-print  edition,  but  the  chief 
item  of  difference  in  cost  is  the  amortization  of  plate-making 
expense. 

With  a  first  edition  of  from  twenty-five  hundred  to  three 
thousand  copies,  the  publisher  of  a  novel  is  able  to  amortize 
the  cost  of  plates  by  adding  from  17c  to  24c  to  the  price  of 
a  copy.  With  the  average  Braille  edition  of  a  novel,  from 
15  to  40  copies,  the  amortization  charge  is  from  $20  to  $45 
a  copy.  Just  that  amount.  Braille  publishers  are  forced  to 
add  to  the  cost  per  copy. 

Several  Braille  printing  plants  in  the  United  States  se- 
cure means  of  writing-off  the  cost  of  stereotyping  plates  and 
sell  their  publications  at  the  cost  of  printing  and  binding. 

The  Howe  Publishing  Society  of  Cleveland  is  supported 
under  the  Community  Fund  of  Cleveland.  It  publishes 
book  for  adultsi; — 36  volumes  in  1924, — and  its  policy  is  to 
devote  most  of  its  efforts  to  plate-making.  After  running 
off  about  six  copies  its  plates  are  deposited  with  the  Ameri- 
can Printing  House  for  the  Blind  for  the  printing  and  bind- 
ing of  volumes  for  sale.  The  Howe  Publishing  Society  oper- 
ates with  a  volunteer  executive  staff,  and  has  volunteer 
readers  to  assist  blind  stereotypers.  Their  blind  proof- 
readers work  at  home. 

The  Howe  Memorial  Press,  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  is  an  endowed  press  producing  primarily  for  the 
school.  The  cost  of  plates  is  there  written  off  from  the 
endowment  fund,  and  copies  of  books  sold  at  the  cost  of 
printing  and  binding,  packing  and  selling. 

Clovernook  Home  for  the  Blind,  Mount  Healthy,  Ohio, 
runs  a  printing  shop  where  the  blind  are  employed  for  em- 
bossing, collating,  folding,  proof-reading  and  light  binding. 
It  is  supported  by  the  gifts  of  local  philanthropists  who  have 
been  interested  through  the  efforts  of  the  founders,  the  Miss 
Georgia  and  Florence  Trader.  Volunteers  from  the  Junior 
League  read  to  the  blind  stereotypers  not  using  dictaphones. 
This  plant  published  seventeen  titles  in  1924,  and  two  hun- 
dred copies  each  of  a  quarterly  and  monthly  magazine. 
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The  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Biind,  The  New  York 
Bible  Society,  The  National  W.  C.  T.  U.,  the  New  York  State 
Library,  The  New  York  Public  Library,  etc.,  have  contrib- 
uted funds  to  meet  the  cost  of  preparing  plates  for  books 
for  the  blind,  and  the  Daughters  of  Ohio  in  New  York  put  a 
book  a  year  into  Braille. 

The  Librarian  for  the  Blind,  Detroit  Public  Library,  last 
year  raised  for  plate-making  $1325,  in  co-operation  with  the 
Welfare  League  for  the  Blind  in  Detroit.  She  believes  there 
is  no  end  of  opportunity  to  raise  money  through  clubs  and 
small  groups  charitably  inclined.  The  amounts  that  come  in 
are  small,  but  persons  of  moderate  means  are  given  an 
opportunity  to  contribute.  Mrs.  Davis  thinks  that  organiza- 
tions of  blind  people  in  large  centers  should  take  an  active 
part  in  so  building  up  their  literature. 

The  Permanent  Blind  Relief  War  Fund  was  established 
to  emboss  books  for  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  Allies.  Its 
plant  is  located  in  Paris  where,  with  the  newest  and  best 
apparatus,  books  are  embossed  and  distributed  to  the  War 
blind  of  France,  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  Italy,  Roumania, 
Jugo-Slavia  and  America.  Funds  for  its  support  are  raised 
entirely  in  the  United  States.  Many  of  its  publications  are 
in  French,  but  excellent  contributions  of  English  books  have 
been  embossed  in  Grade  Two  Braille,  one  in  Braille  Grade 
One  and  a  Half,  and  a  monthly  magazine  in  grade  Two  is 
issued.  Free  copies  of  its  publications  in  the  several  lan- 
guages are  distributed  to  circulating  libraries  for  the  blind 
in  the  United  States  and  in  the  European  countries  of  the 
Allies. 

*A  notable  contribution  secured  through  the  efforts  of  the 
President  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  was 
the  sixty-eight  titles  embossed  by  the  United  States  Veter- 
ans Bureau  for  the  use  of  the  War  Blind.  Twenty  titles 
more  are  to  be  published  this  year  by  the  same  agency, 
thanks  to  the  same  intercession. 

Other  government  funds,  used  for  the  production  of 
books  for  the  young  blind  in  schools  are  given  in  an  annual 
subsidy  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky.    The  latest  An- 
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nual  Report  at  hand  shows  that  this  sum  allowed  an  annual 
per  capita  quota  of  eight  dollars  and  fifty-eight  cents. 

Vounteer  Transcribing 

A  third  means  of  increasing  the  number  of  Braille  books 
is  standardized  hand-transcribing  by  volunteers.  Those 
who  have  studied  work  for  the  blind  in  European  countries 
have  been  definitely  impressed  with  the  contributions  to 
reading  matter  for  the  blind  made  by  volunteer  copyists. 
For  many  years  most  of  the  books  in  France,  England  and 
Germany  were  produced  by  hand.  Some  have  estimated 
that  ninety  per  cent  of  the  books  for  the  Blind  in  these  coun- 
tries have  been  hand  transcribed.  One-third  (thirty  thou- 
sand) of  the  volumes  of  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind, 
London,  England,  and  a  very  much  higher  percentage  of 
the  titles  in  that  library,  were  produced  by  hand  by  volun- 
tary writers  trained  by  the  library. 

Some  transcribing  has  been  done  in  the  United  States 
for  years,  a  portion  of  it  having  been  accomplished  by  paid 
blind  workers.  In  1919  hand-copying  by  volunteers  was 
organized  in  a  small  way  through  the  Red  Cross  Institute 
for  the  Blind  to  prove  Grade  One  and  a  Half  Braille  reading 
matter  for  blinded  men  back  from  the  World  War.  The  new 
type  had  just  been  officially  adopted  in  this  country  and 
there  were  no  books  for  adults  in  it.  Scattered  individuals 
were  helped  to  learn  Braille  so  they  might  copy  books. 
They  labored  faithfully  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  library 
at  Evergreen,  the  school  established  at  Baltimore  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  blinded  soldier. 

From  the  beginning  the  Red  Cross  was  interested  and 
some  Chapters  started  the  work.  As  the  need  grew  the 
National  organization  assumed  responsibility,  and  in  1921 
took  charge  of  Braille  transcribing  with  a  National  Director 
in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

A  course  of  study  was  prepared  which  might  be  taken 
either  by  correspondence  or  with  local  aid,  and  those  com- 
pleting the  course  acceptably  were  awarded  certificates  of 
efficiency.  Under  its  fostering  care  transcribing  has  grown 
until  it  is  a  revelation  to  any  one  unacquainted  with  its  his- 
tory.   It  is  a  surprise  to  all,  even  those  who  started  it.    Out 
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of  eleven  hundred  who  have  registered  for  the  course  over 
six  hundred  have  completed  it,  passed  the  examinations  and 
received  certificates :  a  splendid  body  of  highly  skilled  and 
indefatigable  volunteer  workers,  whose  loyal  and  devoted 
efforts  have  made  possible  Braille  copies  of  many  new  and 
up-to-date  books,  and  works  of  use  to  students  and  readers 
with  special  needs  or  tastes. 

These  workers  in  thirty-two  states  of  the  Union  repre- 
sent a  hundred  and  twenty-five  chapters  of  the  Red  Cross, 
and  co-operating  organizations  such  as  the  Junior  League, 
Colonial  Dames  of  America,  Church  Societies,  Camp  Fire 
Girls,  Women's  Clubs,  The  Howe  Publishing  Society  of 
Cleveland,  Detroit  League  for  the  Handicapped,  Libraries 
for  the  Blind,  etc. 

What  of  the  results?  First,  books — more  than  twenty- 
five  hundred  volumes  covering  a  range  of  subjects,  fiction 
by  the  best  modern  authors,  biography,  history,  travel,  es- 
says, drama,  etc.  These  books  have  been  painstakingly  pre- 
pared, proof-read,  and  corrected. 

A  Representative  List  of  Books  Brailled  by  Volunteer 
Transcribers  in  the  Past  Year 

Title 

Discourses  of  Epictetus 

Human   Nature   and    Conduct 

The  Thundering  Herd 

The  Able  McLaughlins 

The  Adventure  of  Living 

Neighbors  Henceforth 

Blood  and  Sand — A  Novel 

President  Coolidge 

The  Midlander 

Wounded  Souls 

Life  of  George  Washington 

Memories  of  Travel 

The  Happy  Isles 

One  Man  in  His  Time 

The  Land  of  Forgotten  Men 

The  Story  of  Gosta  Berling 

The  Valley  of  Vision 

Saints  and  Heroes  to  the  End 

of  the  Middle  Ages 
Kim 
Social  Life  in  Ancient  Egypt 


Author 

Volumes 

Translated  by  George  Long 

13 

John    Dewey 

7 

Zane  Grey 

4 

Margaret    Wilson 

5 

John  St.  Loe  Strachey 

14 

Owen  Wister 

10 

Vincente  Blasco  Ibanez 

9 

Edward  Elwell  Whiting 

3 

Booth  Tarkington 

9 

Philip   Gibbs 

8 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge 

15 

Viscount  James   Bryce 

5 

Basil  King 

11 

Ellen  Glasgow 

6 

Edison  Marshall 

5 

Selma  Lagerlof 

11 

Henry  Van  Dyke 

4 

George  Hodges 

3 

Rudyard  Kipling 

9 

W.  F.  Petrie 

3 
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The  Ragged  Edge 

Sophia 

The   Lengthened   Shadow 

Huntingtower 

The  Growth  of  the  Soil 

The  Adventures  of  the  Secret 
Service 

The  Education  of  Henry  Adams 

The  Clean  Heart 

Tracked  by  Wireless 

Secrets  of  Animal  Life 

The  Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor 

The  Brighten  er 

Lonely  Furrow 

The  Iron  Puddler 

Twelve  Tests  of  Character 

To  Have  and  to  Hold 

Fair  Harbor 

Last  Days  of  Pompeii 

A  Son  at  the  Front 

The  Cathedral 

The  Dove's  Nest  and  Other  Sto- 
ries 

When  a  Man's  a  Man 

Letters  of  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son 

Dawn  O'Hara — The  Girl  Who 
Laughed 

The   Border   Legion 

Through  the  Shadows  with  O. 
Henry 

Damaged  Souls 

The  Mind  in  The  Making 

Canterbury  Tales 

The  Red  House  Mystery 

The  Secret  City 

Andivius  Hedulio 

The  Man  Next  Door 

The  Pride  of  Palomar 

Private  Wire  to  Washington 

The  Sea-Hawk 

The  Americanization  of  Edward 
Bok  (Autobiography  of  a 
Dutch  boy  fifty  years  after) 

My  Brother,  Theodore  Roosevelt 

Alice  Adams 

To  Let 


Harold  MacGrath 

6 

Stanley  J.  Weyman 

9 

Wm.  J.  Locke 

9 

John    Buchan 

6 

Knut  Hamsun 

9 

Major  C.  E.  Russell 

7 

(Autobiography) 

12 

A.  S.  M.  Hutchinson 

9 

William  Le  Queux 

6 

J.  Arthur  Thomson 

5 

W.  Clark  Russell 

9 

C.  N.  &  A.  M.  Williamson 

7 

Maud  Diver 

11 

James  J.  Davis 

4 

Harry  Emerson  Fosdick 

3 

Mary  E.  Johnston 

8 

Joseph  C.  Lincoln 

10 

Edward  Bulwer  Lytton 

12 

Edith  Wharton 

1 

Hugh  Walpole 

11 

Katherine    Mansfield 

4 

Harold  Bell  Wright 

7 

Sidney  Colvin  4 

Edna  Ferber  4 

Zane  Grey  8 

Al.  Jennings  5 

Gamaliel  Bradford  4 

Jas.  H.  Robinson  3 

Jeffrey  Chaucer  10 

A.  A.  Milne  5 

Hugh  Walpole  10 

Edward  Lucas  White  14 

Emerson  Hough  6 

Peter  B.  Kyne  8 

Harold  MacGrath  5 

Rafael  Sabatini  10 


9 
Corinne   Roosevelt   Robinson  9 

Booth  Tarkington  7 

John  Galsworthy  8 
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The  Vanished  Pomps  of  Yester- 

(jay  Lord  Frederic  Hamilton  7 

A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes  Thomas  Hardy  12 

Glimpses  of  the  Moon  Edith  Wharton  7 

The  highest  standards  of  accuracy  are  maintained.  The 
men  and  women  of  culture  with  whom  the  work  has  found 
favor  realize  the  importance  of  perfection  in  details,  and 
willingly  profit  by  the  criticisms  of  expert  proof-readers  who 
report  individually  on  every  completed  manuscript. 

Concerning  the  quality  of  books  transcribed  by  volun- 
teers, Helen  Keller  several  years  ago  wrote: 

"I  am  much  pleased  with  the  accuracy  shown  by 
Red  Cross  volunteer  copyists  in  Braille  work.  I  used 
to  feel  keen  regret  because  many  hand-made  copies 
I  borrowed  from  different  libraries  were  full  of  er- 
rors. So  it  was  a  real  pleasure  to  me  to  run  my 
fingers  over  these  books." 

A  young  lieutenant  blinded  at  the  Battle  of  the  Marne, 
who  came  back  to  finish  his  course  at  an  eastern  university 
shows  his  estimate  of  Latin  transcriptions  prepared  for  him 
in  the  following  quotation  from  one  of  his  letters: 

"The  work  was  well-nigh  perfect.    My  thanks  go 
to  the  transcriber,  the  Red  Cross,  and  all  who  are 
working  to  make  this  splendid  service  a  living  force. 
My  hope  is  that  some  day  I  may  be  able  to  repay  the 
kindness  by  bringing  the  same  service  to  another  one 
situated  as  I  was  when  the  only  avenue  of  help  open 
to  me  was  that  of  volunteer  Braille  transcribing." 
Evergreen  School  for  the  Blind  closed  May  30th,  1925, 
and  hand-copied  books  for  years  in  that  library  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  trainees  were  released  for  country-wide  cir- 
culation,  through  the   owning  libraries   which   bound  the 
manuscript. 

The  pleasure  of  the  general  reader  privileged  to  share 
the  new  titles,  knows  no  bounds.  From  many  have  come 
expressions  of  delight.  They  commend  the  character  of 
the  subject  matter,  the  size  and  form  of  the  volume,  the 
clearness  and  accuracy  of  the  Braille,  and  show  a  fine  appre- 
ciation of  the  time  and  devoted  ettort  so  willingly  contrib- 
uted.   A  lonely  deaf-blind  woman  writes; 
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"I  always  look  at  the  title  page  of  a  hand-made 
book  to  see  not  only  who  is  the  author,  but  the  name 
of  the  adorable  person  who  transcribed  it.  Their 
places  in  my  heart  are  pretty  well  warmed  and 
feathered  when  they  use  their  time  and  hands  to 
make  books  that  will  some  day  or  other  fall  into  my 
hands." 
Other  borrowers  have  written : 

"I  am  a  hand-made  book  convert.  They  are 
splendidly  done  and  are  giving  us  the  joy  of  new 
worth-while  literature." 

"The  hand-copied  books  include  such  fine  things. 
I  shall  be  grateful  for  all  I  may  be  privileged  to  bor- 
row. I  have  read  practically  everything  in  raised 
print  and  am  hungry  for  books." 

Transcribing  is  not  easy.  Persons  of  average  intelli- 
gence and  fair  education  can  master  it,  but  to  do  the  accu- 
rate work  required  one  must  have  patience  and  persever- 
ance, the  ability  to  concentrate  and  to  exercise  care'in  small 
details. 

Any  attempt  to  popularize  transcribing  as  a  means  of 
securing  large  numbers  of  students  is  a  waste  of  time  and 
effort.  It  is  for  picked  workers  prepared  to  give  a  quiet 
hour  a  day  and  loyal  devotion. 

There  Is  One  Standard  of  Work,  Namely  Perfection. 
The  volunteers  now  engaged  in  Braille  work  are  women 
and  men  possessing  the  necessary  qualities  and  bringing  to 
the  work  rare  gifts  of  brain  and  heart.    And  what  do  they 
think  of  it?     Here  is  what  some  of  them  say: 

"It  is  the  most  appealing  work  I  have  ever  done." 
"Braille  certainly  teaches  one  perseverance,  and 
concentration,  and  a  fiendish  desire  to  win  out.     It 
has  been  a  life  saver  to  yours,  most  gratefully." 
To  quote  from  one  who  found  transcribing  a  source  of 
comfort  in  sorrow: 

"Nothing  has  taken  me   out  of  myself  as  the 
Braille — with  its  necessary  concentration." 
The  spirit  in  which  any  work  is  done  determines  its 
character  and  success.    The  unprecedented  success  of  vol- 
unteer transcribing  may  be  explained  both  by  the  wish  tq 
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serve  others  and  by  the  challenge  and  self-help  people  find 
in  it.  Before  mastering  Braille  and  afterwards,  workers 
meet  real  difficulties  and  discouragements,  but  their  letters 
reveal  a  beautiful  spirit  which  the  work  seems  to  engender. 
Words  like  these  they  write : 

"It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  greatest  advan- 
tages offered  by  the  Red  Cross  in  this  work  is  that  it 
is  a  link  between  those  who  need  a  helping  hand  and 
those  who  are  eager  to  lend  it." 

"As  a  silent  discipline  in  concentration,  patience, 
and  self-control.  Braille  writing  seems  to  me  quite 
remarkable.  Last,  but  not  least,  one  learns  humility. 
I  look  upon  my  little  machine  as  a  recording  gauge 
of  health,  brain  and  poise." 

"You  surely  spoke  the  truth  when  you  told  us 
Braille  is  'fascinating'  and  I'm  not  sure  in  my  case 
that  it  isn't  going  to  be  demoralizing,  for  I  find  my- 
self leaving  undone  the   things   I   ought  to   do,   to 
Braille.  And  it  is  work !  But  so  satisfying  to  feel  that 
I  am  doing  something  definitely  useful  that  will  last 
at  least  a  few  years.    I  should  like  nothing  better  on 
my  tombstone  than  'She  brailed  a  book.'  " 
Volunteer  labor  is  used  in  shellacking,  paging,  and  col- 
lating manuscript,  and  carrying  on  certain  clerical  details 
of  the  work.    Much  of  this  is  provided  by  the  Junior  League 
of  Washington  and  the   Clerical  Corps  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross.    A  number 
of  women,  wives  and  daughters  of  senators  and  congress- 
men give  half  a  day  each  a  week  to  aid. 

Stenographers  and  blind  proof-readers  engaged  in  the 
work  receive  payment  for  their  services.  Three  blind  ex- 
perts give  full  time  service  to  the  work.  Trained  blind 
proof-readers  in  various  parts  of  the  country  work  in  their 
homes  under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Adelia  M.  Hoyt  who 
has  been  with  the  work  of  transcribing  since  its  inception. 
Miss  Hoyt  has  prepared  a  manual  on  proof-reading  which 
was  some  time  ago  published  by  the  Howe  Memorial  Press. 
The  course  is  given  free  of  charge  to  proof-readers  prepar- 
ing to  work  for  the  Red  Cross.  A  small  compensation  (2c 
and  3c  per  page,  depending  upon  the  kind  of  work  done) 
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is  paid  to  persons  who  qualify  by  passing  the  course.  Wher- 
ever possible  competent  proof-readers  are  prepared  to  aid 
local  transcribers. 

Habitual  and  great  readers  among  the  blind  make  good 
proof-readers  only  in  about  the  same  proprotion  as  habitual 
readers  among  the  seeing.  A  good  education  and  natural 
fitness  are  prime  requisites  and  must  be  supplemented  by  a 
course  in  technique. 

In  order  to  make  manuscripts  of  lasting  service,  durable 
paper  is  used  which  has  been  tested  at  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards. Nothing  has  been  spared  to  make  the  work  of  volun- 
teers a  high  grade  product.  The  assistance  and  encourage- 
ment of  workers  for  the  blind  has  been  given  and  appreciat- 
ed :  Superintendents  of  Schools  for  the  Blind,  Commissions, 
Associations,  Home  Teachers,  Libraries,  etc.  It  has  fre- 
quently resulted  in  mutual  good.  In  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try valuable  results,  other  than  the  production  of  books, 
have  resulted  from  volunteer  transcribing.  Interest  has 
been  awakened  in  the  blind,  who  had  seemed  to  many  a 
lass  apart,  different  in  some  intangible  way.  Braille  has 
oeen  the  common  ground  on  which  transcriber  and  reader 
have  met  and  learned  to  know  each  other.  Men  and  women 
who  punch  out  pages  of  Braille  are  brought  to  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  problems  of  blindness.  Out  of  their  tran- 
scribing achievements  have  grown  responsibilities  to  help 
the  blind  in  many  ways.  They  have  contributed  to  emboss- 
ing funds,  taken  out  memberships  in  organizations  for  the 
blind,  interested  themselves  in  the  education  of  the  blind 
in  their  communities,  become  friends,  acted  as  their  guides, 
and  helped  them  in  securing  employment. 
Ownership  of  Books. 

The  placing  of  Braille  transcriptions  is  arranged  for  by 
their  producers.  They  may  be  given  to  any  circulating  li- 
brary of  recognized  standing,  or  to  local  schools  and  other 
instiutions  for  the  blind.  Without  other  arrangement  they 
are  bound  and  circulated  by  the  Library  of  Congress  which 
lends  them  wherever  needed  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  understood  that  libraries  and  other  institutions 
accepting  manuscripts  will  bind  them.  The  destined  owner- 
ship in  no  way  affects  or  alters  the  requirements  in  regard 
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to  proof-reading  and  the  careful  preliminary  work  needed 
to  prepare  Braille  for  binding. 

To  date  about  twenty  libraries  and  institutions  have 
shared  the  transcriptions  of  Red  Cross  volunteers.  A  desir- 
able co-operation  has  been  effected  by  Boston  Metropolitan 
Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross  with  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  so  that  volunteers  of  that  Chapter  are  now  working 
for  the  Perkins  Library.  Transcribers  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  have  contributed  some  of  their  books  to  the  New 
York  Public  Library.  Transcribers  in  the  Chicago  Chapter 
now  contributte  almost  entirely  to  the  Chicago  Library. 
Braillists  in  California  donate  their  transcriptions  to  the  Cal- 
ifornia State  Library  and  to  the  Library  of  Congress.  Indi- 
anapolis transcribers  work  entirely  for  the  State  Library  of 
Indiana.  Virginia  transcribers  are  beginning  to  contribute 
to  their  State  Library.  New  Haven  transcribers  contribute 
to  the  Hartford  Trade  School  for  the  Blind,  and  to  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress.  Pittsburgh  transcribers  are  beginning 
to  build  up  a  department  for  the  blind  in  the  Carnegie 
Library.  Detroit  braillists  contribute  to  the  Detroit  Library 
and  to  the  Library  of  Congress.  Cleveland  transcribers, 
working  through  the  Howe  Publishing  Society  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Cleveland  Red  Cross,  are  preparing  to  con- 
tribute to  the  Department  for  the  Blind  in  the  Cleveland 
Public  Library.  Portland,  Oregon,  Chapter  is  building  up 
the  local  library,  and  numbers  of  centers  not  mentioned  are 
taking  care  of  local  needs,  and  also  contributing  to  large 
libraries  which  circulate  to  readers  throughout  the  country. 

There  are  groups  of  transcribers  working  though  the 
New  York  Public  Library,  National  Library  for  the  Blind, 
The  Lighthouse,  Seattle,  Wash.,  The  International  Federa- 
tion of  Catholic  Alumnae,  Missouri  Association  for  the  Blind, 
Women  Volunteers  of  Oakland,  etc.  Several  groups  already 
interested  in  volunteer  hand-copying  or  about  to  start  it 
for  local  benefits,  have  affiliated  with  the  Red  Cross  move- 
ment, preserving  the  identity  of  their  organizations  and  con- 
tributing to  local  libraries. 

The  Red  Cross  wishes  to  be  of  service  to  transcribers  for 
the  blind  everywhere,  and  gives  its  help  to  both  individuals 


and  groups,  requiring  only  affiliation  and  full  co-operation 
to  maintain  definite  and  high  standards  that  the  product 
may  be  worthy. 

Duplicating. 

The  outlook  is  one  of  promise.  We  expect  to  enhance 
the  value  of  the  single  copies  of  books  produced  by  hand, 
by  duplicating  them.  The  plan  for  duplicating  follows  a 
process  invented  by  a  French  architect,  M.  Garin,  which  is 
successfully  used  by  volunteers  at  La  Roue,  a  small  printing 
plant  established  in  Paris  by  an  American  woman. 

Several  years  ago  a  volunteer  Red  Cross  Braillist,  Mrs. 
Louise  Shipman  Hubbard,  spent  her  vacation  studying  dupli- 
cating at  La  Roue,  and  brought  back  a  sample  duplicating 
outfit.  With  the  inventor's  approval  his  process  has  been 
experimented  with  and  improved  upon  for  our  use.  Briefly 
described,  the  process  now  used  here  is  to  write  Braille  on 
sheets  of  oiled  paper,  either  those  which  have  been  oiled 
by  hand  with  Three-in-One  oil,  or  bought  on  the  market 
already  oiled.  After  corrections  have  been  made  each  page 
of  Braille  is  laid  embossed  side  down  on  a  piece  of  wool- 
velvet  carpet  or  felt  and  with  a  glazier's  knife  into  the  de- 
pressions is  pressed  a  mixture  of  plaster  of  Paris  and  glue. 
When  this  composition  hardens  the  paper  plates  are  suffi- 
ciently durable  to  run  through  a  press  for  printing  one  hun- 
dred or  more  copies. 

Successful  duplications  have  been  produced  from  Braille 
written  on  selected  Braille  slates,  and  Braille  written  on  both 
Hall-Braille  Writers  and  Braillewriters.  However,  these 
have  been  laboratory  experiment  and  we  now  believe  that 
to  achieve  successful  duplications  Braille  writers  must  be 
altered  to  write  a  dot  with  greater  relief,  and  that  a  dupli- 
cating slate  modeled  after  the  French  one  must  be  manu- 
factured. It  will  vary  from  saltes  now  in  use  by  having 
slightly  deeper  pits  and  a  pitted  back  the  size  of  the  page 
to  be  written. 

Sample  books  produced  by  duplication  from  writer 
braille  are  on  exhibit  here.  There  has  been  set  up  in  the 
Club  House  a  display  showing  all  the  details  of  the  process. 

There  have  been  many  discouragements  in  working  out 
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the  process.  Only  the  help  of  those  who  believed  in  its  pos- 
sibilities has  given  the  encouragement  we  have  needed  to 
press  on.  Mr.  Walter  G.  Holmes  suggested  the  first  step 
away  from  the  intricate  French  process,  namely  the  substi- 
tution of  oiled  paper  for  parafined  paper.  A  Nassau  County 
Chapter  worker  secured  from  the  Underwood  Typewriter 
Company  valuable  aid  in  adapting  braille  machines  to  write 
for  duplicating.  New  York  County  Chapter  workers  have 
had  other  writers  altered  by  expert  mechanics,  and  workers 
of  both  Chapters  have  produced  experimental  books.  The 
results  are  most  promising.  They  have  been  read  by  aver- 
age readers  in  schools  and  libraries  in  scattered  cities  and 
found  to  the  liking  of  most.  It  is  planned  to  make  the 
method  entirely  workable  for  any  volunteers  who  will  put 
forth  the  necessary  painstaking  effort,  and  to  announce  its 
complete  details  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

The  manufacturers  of  Braille  writers  have  indicated 
their  willingness  to  alter  their  machines  for  duplicating 
when  the  specifications  are  assured,  and  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  volunteers  to  aid  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  a  duplicating  slate. 

The  head  of  the  Research  Department  of  the  Foundation 
characterized  the  duplicating  of  hand-copied  work  as — 
"One  of  the  brightest  rays  of  hope  which  has  yet  been  shed 
upon  the  dark  problem  of  how  to  furnish  the  blind  with  an 
adequate  supply  of  embossed  literature." 

The  radio  must  be  mentioned.  Some  consider  it  a  book 
rival.  Occasional  letters  from  readers  state  that  they  have 
less  time  for  reading  since  the  installation  of  radios.  There 
is  another  aspect  to  this  matter,  however.  "Books  are  spir- 
itually the  eternal  product  of  the  race,  and  so  long  as  the 
race  persists  the  demand  for  them  will  not  die.  Moreover, 
radios  stimulate  the  mind,  and  when  the  mind  is  sufficiently 
stimulated  in  the  right  direction  new  book  readers  are  de- 
veloped." 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  found  that  the  wider  and 
larger  book  production  of  the  last  few  years  has  increased 
the  number  of  readers.  The  demand  for  books  in  all  classes 
of  literature  becomes  more  and  more  insistent.    The  problem 
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of  getting  enough  books  to  loan,  without  great  funds  to 
spend,  has  caused  anxious  thought.  Hand-copied  books 
have  been  most  acceptable  gifts,  and  we  hope  to  see  every 
library  drawing  from  contributing  groups  of  volunteer 
braillists  trained  and  supervised  by  the  American  Red  Cross, 
and  the  work  of  accurate  transcribers  duplicated  for  dis- 
tribution to  all  circulating  libraries  for  the  blind.  This  is 
the  goal  we  have  visioned  for  years  and  the  one  toward 
which  the  movement  is  now  definitely  swinging.  A  glorious 
outlook  for  those  eager  to  put  into  the  hands  of  touch  read- 
ers the  books  they  have  found  desirable ! 

Increasingly  we  view  education  as  a  life-long  process. 
"The  University  graduate  as  well  as  the  man  of  little  school- 
ing, needs  further  training,  inspiration  and  mental  growth. 
The  training  in  school  and  college  is  necessarily  limited  to 
fundamentals,  and  the  real  development  of  the  individual 
lies  in  the  independent  effort  of  later  years."  The  blind 
more  than  the  seeing  are  dependent  upon  books  for  the 
enrichment  of  life  and  for  better  citizenship. 

FUTURE  OF  LIBRARY  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND 

By  Lucille  A.  Goldivaite 
This  is  a  time  of  great  possibilities  for  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  embossed  books.  The  coming  of  a  uniform  type  is 
bringing  order  out  of  chaos,  and  the  creation  of  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind  has  already  given  us,  not  only 
a  notable  addition  to  Braille  literature,  but  promises  to  be 
far  reaching  in  its  influence  in  the  book  world.  This  addi- 
tion to  Braille  reading  matter  is  of  unusual  value,  for  besides 
some  extremely  good  books  it  also  includes  a  certain  per- 
centage of  popular  literature  chosen  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  holding  the  attention  of  the  inexpert  reader  until 
he  acquires  the  reading  habit.  Such  books  are  a  god-send 
to  the  librarian,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  them  would 
probably  accomplish  more  in  the  way  of  gaining  new  read- 
ers than  any  other  one  thing.  With  its  Bureaus  of  Research 
and  of  Information  and  Publicity,  the  Foundation  can  scarce- 
ly fail  to  be  a  vital  factor  in  the  further  development  of 
library  work.     One  of  the  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Re- 
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search  is  to  ascertain  "the  best  methods  of  embossing  and 
printing  of  books,  and  of  increasing  the  number  of  reading 
blind."  Under  the  direction  of  this  Bureau,  the  committee 
for  Reduction  of  Cost  and  Improvement  of  Braille  Books  has 
recommended  the  use  of  two-side  printing,  and  the  stand- 
ardization of  the  sizes  of  books.  This  same  Bureau  has  add- 
ed to  its  staff  a  research  psychologist,  who  is  working  to 
improve  the  methods  of  teaching  touch  reading,  with  a  view 
to  making  this  process  less  laborious  and  increasing  the 
speed  of  the  average  reader. 

The  Foundation's  Bureau  of  Information,  and  Publicity 
now  publishes  both  the  Embossers'  list  and  the  Book  List. 
By  the  announcement  in  the  Embossers'  List  of  all  titles 
chosen  for  embossing,  duplication  by  presses  is  prevented. 
The  Book  List  is  the  most  accessible  and  complete  source  of 
information  as  to  books  available  in  Grade  11/2-  It  con- 
tains only  titles  which  are  actually  available,  not  those 
which  we  hope  will  become  so  at  a  later  date.  As  some  of 
the  smaller  presses  make  no  attempt  to  issue  price  lists  at 
all,  and,  as  until  recently,  even  so  large  a  press  as  The  Amer- 
ican Printing  Huose  for  the  Blind,  announced  its  new  titles 
only  once  a  year,  the  need  for  this  book  list  seems  impera- 
tive. It  was  first  issued  by  the  Commission  on  Uniform  Type, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  American  Library  Association, 
and  is  still  prepared  for  publication  by  a  member  of  this 
association.  Success  in  bringing  out  these  lists  depends 
upon  the  co-operation  of  the  presses,  and  they  have  been 
most  helpful.  If  the  data  required  for  the  make-up  of  these 
lists  are  not  clear  to  any  representative  here  from  the 
presses,  I  shall  be  glad  to  take  up  any  details  with  him 
individually. 

The  reading  matter  which  has  been  provided  for  blinded 
war  veterans  in  France  and  in  England  has  resulted  in  addi- 
tions to  this  literature  which  are  most  welcome  here  in 
America.  The  Permanent  Blind  Relief  War  Fund,  working 
for  the  veterans  of  the  allied  countries,  and  distributing  its 
books  without  charge  when  requested  to  libraries  maintain- 
ing departments  for  the  blind,  has  published  an  excellent 
selection  of  books  in  Grade  2.     The  National  Institute  for 
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the  Blind  in  London  has  also  put  out  many  fine  titles  since 
1914. 

The  interest  in  copying  books  into  Braille  by  hand,  stim- 
ulated here  to  such  a  great  extent  during  the  war  by  the 
'American  Red  Cross,  is  continuing  for  the  benefit  of  the 
civilian  blind.  Here  and  there,  where  library  work  with 
the  blind  is  well  established,  co-operation  in  increasing  such 
reading  matter  has  come  about  between  the  community  and 
the  library,  and  under  such  conditions  local  transcribers 
deposit  their  books  in,  local  libraries.  Among  the  libraries 
which  are  working  in  their  own  communities  are  the  State 
Library  of  California  and  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pitts- 
burgh, the  Public  Libraries  of  Seattle,  Portland  (Oregon), 
Chicago,  Cleveland,  Indianapolis  and  New  York  City.  Where 
circumstances  permit,  this  local  work  is  highly  desirable,  as 
it  gives  an  opportunity  for  establishing  those  contacts  with 
the  public  which  are  so  often  lacking  in  departments  for  the 
blind  and  undoubtedly  stimulates  interest  in  both  the  blind 
and  the  library.  It  has  enabled  us  in  New  York,  for  instance, 
to  form  a  sort  of  committee  of  volunteer  readers^  who  read 
either  to  individuals  or  to  groups  who  need  some  special 
assistance.  This  is  a  service  which  we  hope  to  extend  next 
winter. 

With  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  multiplying 
books  and  with  the  assured  co-operation  of  the  American 
Foundation,  this  is  an  appropriate  time  to  examine  our  pres- 
ent library  conditions  and  edtermine  how  readers  may  best 
be  served  in  the  future  without  a  duplication  of  effort  by 
their  respective  libraries. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  work  with 
the  Blind  of  the  American  Library  Association  for  1924, 
there  are  25  libraries  circulating  embossed  reading  matter 
here  and  in  Canada.  During  1924,  these  libraries  sent  out 
over  277,000  volumes,  music  and  magazines.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  17,000  over  that  of  the  preceding  year, 
and  the  figures  of  1925  will  beyond  doubt  show  a  still  larger 
increase,  as  the  titles  put  out  by  the  Veterans'  Bureau  were 
not  completed  until  early  in  the  present  year.  These  books, 
much  needed  as  they  are,  will  not  fail  to  affect  the  figures 
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of  next  year's  circulation.  The  sum  total  of  all  readers  re- 
ported as  having  been  served  is  over  12,000,  but  this  figure 
is  without  special  significance,  as  it  includes  the  names  of 
those  who  use  more  than  one  library.  These  statistics  may 
not  be  impressive  to  librarians  who  compute  their  circula- 
tion in  millions,  but  considering  the  difficulties  under  which 
our  work  has  been  developed  in  America,  namely,  the  un- 
believable high  cost  of  embossed  books,  the  chaotic  condi- 
tions imposed  by  the  evolution  of  types  and  the  limited  num- 
ber of  readers  scattered  over  so  large  an  area,  this  annual 
circulation  of  over  277,000  represents  a  marked  achieve- 
ment. 

Library  service  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada  rests 
upon  the  free  mailing  law  which  was  passed  in  1904.  The 
few  libraries  which  owned  any  considerable  collections  of 
embossed  books  at  that  time,  came  gradually  to  follow  the 
policy  of  sending  books  to  distant  readers,  and  so  drifted 
into  what  might  be  called  regional  service.  In  doing  this, 
the  librarians  were  following  the  only  possible  policy,  and 
were  building  perhaps  better  than  they  knew.  For,  in  order 
to  circulate  expensive  reading  matter  to  a  public  compara- 
tively few  in  number  and  widely  scattered,  a  limited  group 
of  large  libraries  which  are  advantageously  located  and  or- 
ganized to  supplement  the  work  of  smaller  libraries  if  de- 
sirable, seems  the  best  solution.  This  is,  roughly  speaking, 
just  what  has  been  accomplished.  How  many  such  librar- 
ies are  essential  to  the  best  service,  time  and  the  good  judg- 
ment of  librarians  must  determine. 

Those  without  experience  may  easily  fail  to  realize  that 
the  size  of  the  reading  public  is  too  small  to  justify  the  exis- 
tence of  too  many  distributing  centers.  In  looking  over  the 
report  of  the  A.  L.  A.'s  Committee,  we  find  that  five  librar- 
ies carried  177,000  of  the  circulation  of  277,000;  five  others 
carried  75,000;  five  more  about  23,000;  leaving  ten  librar- 
ies carrying  among  them  the  remaining  two  to  three  thou- 
sand. When  a  library  circulates  annualy  only  three  or  four 
hundred  volumes,  it  is  probably  either  because  it  has  no 
funds  with  which  to  buy  new  books  or  it  has  no  real  demand 
for  such  reading  matter.  So  it  may  easily  happen  that  some 
libraries  now  on  the  list  may  eventually  drop  out,  and  wher- 
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ever  a  favorable  geographical  location  combines  with  en- 
terprise, there  a  larger  center  will  develop.  And  here  is  a 
point  to  be  emphasized;  that  the  time  has  come  when  we 
must  bear  in  mind  the  needs  of  the  country  as  a  whole  and 
determine  how  each  particular  library  can  best  fit  into  the 
scheme  of  general  service.  That  we  are  waking  up  to  this 
truth  is  demonstrated  by  the  alertness  of  the  far  west  and 
the  lower  south,  for  both  the  Pacific  Northwestern  and  the 
Southwestern  Associations  brought  up  the  question  of  li- 
brary work  with  the  blind  of  those  sections  in  a  general 
conference,  before  taking  any  action.  If  a  librarian  wishes 
to  start  such  a  department  and  finds  she  is  near  a  collection 
already  established,  she  should  by  no  means  resign  her  inter- 
est, but  act  in  conference  with  her  regional  library  and  her 
local  public.  There  are  ways  of  serving  blind  citizens  with- 
out buying  a  few  expensive  books.  She  may  be  able  to 
arrange  for  loan  collections  from  her  nearest  regional 
library,  for  these  larger  libraries  do  recognize  the  value  of 
local  service.  There  is  the  need  for  reading  aloud  to  an 
individual  or  to  a  group.  It  may  be  impossible  for  most 
librarians  to  assign  a  member  of  the  staff  to  do  such  work, 
but  it  is  a  most  legitimate  service,  and  a  librarian  in  any 
community  may  supply  such  a  demand  by  interesting  volun- 
teer workers.  We  would  probably  have  much  more  demand 
for  this  everywhere,  if  blind  students  felt  that  such  a  call 
could  be  filled.  One  of  the  most  acceptable  forms  of  assist- 
ance from  a  library,  is  a  contribution  to  the  fund  for  pub- 
lishing Braille  literature.  The  Department  for  the  Blind  of 
the  Detroit  Public  Library  has  done  wonderfully  good  work 
along  this  line,  for  with  the  help  of  the  Detroit  Welfare 
League,  it  has  contributed  over  $130,000  to  this  fund. 

With  the  wisdom  we  have  gained  from  years  of  experi- 
ence, and  with  our  present  equipment,  the  problem  we  must 
jiow  meet  is  that  of  improving  library  service  to  the  reader. 
Two  things,  I  believe,  are  needed;  first,  the  better  organi- 
zation of  our  existing  resources  in  order  that  they  may  be 
used  to  the  best  advantage  for  the  benefit  of  all  sections  of 
the  country,  and  second,  more  information  and  publicity  re- 
garding our  libraries.     With  reference  to  the  need  for  bet- 
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ter  organization,  the  report  on  libraries  shows  that  many  of 
them  are  limited  in  their  book  stock.  Only  about  seven 
own  nearly  all  titles  in  Grade  li/^  \  six  carry  large  book  col- 
lections in  Grade  2 ;  five,  I  believe,  carry  magazines  in  Grade 
2;  and  five  carry  music  scores  in  large  quantities.  If  the 
Chicago  Public  Library  would  further  develop  its  book  stock 
in  Grade  2 — for  it  seems  to  me  we  have  considerable  call 
for  this  type  from  the  Middle  West — I  believe  we  might  find 
that  we  would  have  a  sufficient  number  of  collections  in  this 
grade.  If  music  scores  could  be  made  easily  available  for 
purchase — and  this  is  something  that  should  certainly  be 
done — we  might  find  that  five  large  collections  of  music 
scores  for  lending  purposes  would  be  sufficient. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  the  six  or  seven  nearly  com- 
plete libraries  be  each  assigned  a  section  of  the  country  in 
which  to  work,  either  by  direct  loans  to  readers,  or  by  inter- 
loans  to  other  libraries.  Something  of  this  sort  is  just  what 
we  are  doing,  but  I  believe  we  are  in  need  of  more  definite 
organization  than  we  have  at  present.  Before  this  can  be 
effected  we  must  have  more  accurate  information  as  to  the 
number  and  location  of  the  readers  we  are  trying  to  serve ; 
the  percentages  of  the  types  read;  the  demand  for  magazine 
reading,  and  the  need  for  circulating  music  scores. 

If  embossed  literature  should  ever  become  inexpensive, 
how  many  centers  will  be  needed  throughout  the  country  to 
meet  the  demand  of  readers  for  Grade  IV2?  How  many 
centers  are  needed  now  to  meet  the  demand  of  readers  for 
Grade  2?  How  many  libraries  should  be  encouraged  to 
supply  music  scores  and  magazine  reading?  Answers  to 
these  questions  are  at  present  only  matters  of  conjecture, 
and  the  more  you  consider  the  subject  the  more  definitely 
will  you  conclude.  I  believe,  that  we  have  reached  a  point 
in  our  development  which  calls  for  a  study  of  library  condi- 
tions if  we  are  to  advance  this  work  along  the  most  intelli- 
gent lines.  A  study  of  the  circulation  of  the  books  embossed 
by  the  Veterans'  Bureau  might  be  made  now  for  instance, 
with  considerable  advantage.  For  it  is  an  interesting  fact, 
if  we  stop  to  consider  it,  that  fifteen  or  sixteen  copies  of  a 
collection  of  books  of  great  variety,  among  which  are  Walter 
Page's  "Letters"  and  "Hop-along  Cassidy,"  Thomson's  "Out- 
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line  of  Science,"  and  Zane  Grey's  "Wanderer  of  the  Waste- 
land," have  been  placed  in  six  widely  separated  libraries 
within  the  past  year.  Here  is  an  experiment  made  to  order 
and  worth  careful  watching.  What  better  conditions  could 
we  have  for  observation  and  deductions.  How  many  copies 
of  a  popular  novel  are  needed  to  serve  readers  everywhere? 
How  many  copies  of  a  book  of  more  serious  interest?  How 
far  will  six  or  seven  complete  collections  in  Grade  1 V2  SO,  in 
serving  the  country?  Much  light  upon  these  and  similar 
questions  may  be  gained  by  an  analysis  of  the  circulation  of 
these  books. 

The  editor  of  the  Ziegler  Magazine  has  recently  offered 
to  compile  a  complete  list  of  readers  in  this  country  and  in 
Canada,  and  so  determine  their  total  number,  if  libraries 
will  extend  to  him  the  necessary  co-operation.  The  first  step 
toward  the  making  of  a  study  of  library  conditions  would 
therefore  be  to  send  in  to  the  Ziegler  Magazine  a  list  of 
all  readers  using  the  respective  libraries.  As  such  a  list 
would  be  only  for  the  purpose  of  identification,  it  should  be 
sufficient,  so  far  as  the  addresses  are  concerned,  to  give  the 
full  name  of  the  reader,  with  city  and  state  address  only; 
this  in  deference  to  possible  objections  on  the  part  of  readers 
to  our  giving  their  complete  addresses.  But  why  not  go 
a  step  further  by  adding  to  our  lists  when  making  them  out, 
the  initials  of  the  types  read  in  all  cases,  and  then  instead  of 
having  them  eventually  returned  to  the  libraries  after  the 
number  of  readers  has  been  compiled,  let  us  ask  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind,  perhaps  in  co-operation  with 
Ziegler  office,  to  take  permanent  charge  of  these  lists,  mak- 
ing them  the  basis  for  the  further  study  of  any  data  which 
librarians  may  find  desirable.  By  co-operation  between  the 
libraries  and  the  Foundation,  this  complete  list  might  be 
maintained  and  would  form  an  authentic  and  permanent 
record  to  which  we  could  turn  at  any  time  for  various  data. 
We  would  then  not  only  gain  information  concerning  the 
number  of  readers  in  the  country,  but  we  would  obtain  defi- 
nite knowledge  as  to  the  needs  of  any  locality;  and  could 
tell  with  more  certainty  whether  or  not  additional  libraries 
should  be  established.  We  might  ask  also  that  a  study  of 
methods  used  in  keeping  library  statistics  be  made  in  order 
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to  insure  greater  uniformity  in  our  reports.  This  last  is 
something  that  I  think  we  all  feel  should  be  done.  The  Di- 
rector of  the  Library  Survey  now  being  conducted  by  the 
American  Library  Association,  might  be  willing  to  place  its 
information  relating  to  library  work  with  the  blind,  at  the 
disposal  of  the  American  Foundation. 

As  to  the  second  of  the  two  needs  mentioned,  a  few  min- 
utes ago,  namely,  that  of  more  information  and  publicity 
regarding  the  resources  of  our  libraries, — it  is  true  that  we 
have  struggled  valiantly  to  get  more  of  this  over,  but  it  is 
not  an  easy  matter  to  keep  the  public  informed  of  new  addi- 
tions and  of  other  library  items  of  interest  when  such  a  pub- 
lic seldom  visits  the  library.  Several  of  the  larger  libraries 
have  tried  to  put  out  embossed  catalogues,  which  are  much 
desired  by  readers,  but  this  is  an  expensive  matter,  as  these 
catalogues  so  quickly  become  out  of  date.  I  heard  a  small 
boy  quoted  recently,  as  having  asked  a  librarian  for  a  book 
that  would  educate  him  and  keep  him  educated.  I  should 
like  to  ask  for  an  embossed  catalogue  that  would  serve  our 
needs  and  keep  them  served.  I  believe  we  may  almost  have 
found  such  a  thing  in  the  Ziegler  Magazine,  for  its  editor 
has  recently  published  in  it  a  nearly  complete  list  of  books 
in  Grade  H/^,  and  expects  to  announce  hereafter  all  new 
titles  as  they  are  published  in  the  Book  list.  This  should  be 
of  tremendous  value  to  readers,  for  if  they  will  save  the 
number  of  the  Ziegler  magazine  in  which  these  lists  appear, 
they  will  actually  have  an  embossed  catalogue  of  the  books 
available  in  Grade  I14.  From  librarians  and  from  readers 
we  hear  much  appreciation  of  this  service  rendered  by  the 
Ziegler. 

The  need  for  more  book  news  for  the  blind  is  apparent, 
if  we  consider  how  few  are  their  avenues  for  obtaining  such 
information,  and  especially,  if  we  contrast  their  opportuni- 
ties in  this,  with  the  opportunities  which  the  world  offers  to 
those  who  see.  Notice  the  book  stands  strewn  over  the  face 
of  America;  their  magazine  covers  and  book  jackets  blazing 
with  color,  made  to  tempt  the  passerby  and  lure  him  to 
read;  the  publishers'  trade  journals,  the  literary  journals, 
and  advertising  sections  of  newspapers  and  periodicals,  all 
given  over  to  publicity  for  the  best  sellers  and  for  books  in 
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general.  An  illustration  of  good  publicity  methods  on  the 
part  of  a  librarian  has  been  given  us  by  Miss  Eastman,  of 
the  Cleveland  Public  Library,  v^ho  had  an  appropriate  list 
of  books  from  her  library  printed  on  the  program  of  the 
visiting  circus.  One  of  the  most  direct  ways  of  reaching 
touch  readers  is,  of  course,  through  the  columns  of  the  em- 
bossed magazines.  Any  space  which  any  editor  will  de- 
vote to  this  cause,  will  be  much  appreciated  by  librarians. 
The  English  magazines  in  Grade  2,  carry  a  considerable 
amount  of  literary  news.  The  "Message  to  the  Sightless," 
published  by  the  New  York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind 
for  circulation  in  the  state  only,  has  in  each  issue  a  list  of 
the  recent  additions  to  the  two  libraries  in  that  state  and  we 
find  that  these  lists  are  much  used.  Those  of  you  who  are 
interested  in  magazine  reading  may  be  glad  to  know  that  a 
very  nearly  complete  collection  of  magazines  in  all  types  is 
on  exhibit  here. 

Of  great  importance  in  this  matter  of  publicity  is  the 
close  co-operation  of  home  teachers;  much  is  expected  of 
them  and  not  the  least  of  their  duties  is  the  initiating  of  the 
new  reader  in  the  use  of  the  library.  These  home  teachers 
are  really  traveling  librarians;  they  can  be  as  long  arms  to 
the  service  and,  no  matter  how  well  trained  they  are,  it  is 
an  important  part  of  the  business  of  the  librarian  to  see  that 
they  are  kept  informed  in  all  things  relating  to  embossed 
books.  Where  circumstances  permit  I  would  advocate  regu- 
lar meetings  of  home  teachers  and  field  workers  in  the 
library  itself,  where  new  appliances  and  games  as  well  as 
books  can  be  shown  them,  and  magazine  articles  of  interest 
may  be  read  aloud — for  where  else  except  to  the  library 
should  home  teachers  turn  for  such  information?  Besides 
the  assistance  of  home  teachers,  the  interest  of  all  organiza- 
tions working  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  should  be  enlist- 
ed to  the  end  that  the  reading  habit  may  be  encouraged.  I 
hope  there  are  many  teachers  of  reading  in  the  schools  with 
the  same  fine  enthusiasm  for  books  as  has  Miss  Lane  of  the 
Perkins  Institution;  she  requires,  as  some  of  you  who  were 
at  Perkins  last  June  may  remember,  a  daily  half  hour  of 
reading  on  the  part  of  each  pupil.  The  English  custom  of 
giving  prizes  for  competition  in  reading  is  being  introduced 
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here  by  the  Braille  Transcribers'  Club  of  Albany,  New  York. 
That  Club  is  awarding  a  prize  of  $25.00  to  New  York  State 
readers  for  the  best  answers  sent  in  reply  to  questions  on 
three  books.  The  New  York  Public  Library  is  preparing  to 
announce  a  prize  to  be  awarded  to  New  York  City  readers 
under  slightly  different  conditions. 

In  publishing  our  book  news  and  in  campaigning  for  a 
larger  public,  we  have  scarcely  scratched  the  surface.  There 
remains  much  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  organization  and  of 
publicity.  From  a  past  full  of  hard  work  and  some  accom- 
plishment we  are  facing  a  future  of  fine  possibilities,  and 
for  those  who  are  interested  in  embossed  books,  either  as 
readers  or  as  mere  custodians,  the  outlook  was  never  more 
encouraging. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  PERMANENT  BLIND  RELIEF 
WAR  FUND 

By  W.  Riecken 

As  we  look  back  on  the  World  War  we  think  first,  natu- 
rally, of  the  havoc  and  destruction  that  it  wrought,  yet  far 
more  important  are  the  vast  economic  changes  it  brought 
about — changes  that  penetrated  to  the  core  all  human 
affairs,  not  excluding  even  the  activities  that  center  on  the 
relief  of  the  blind  and  the  improvement  of  their  condition. 

As  always,  the  sympathy  that  instictively  goes  out  on 
every  hand  to  the  sightless  manifested  itself  early,  and  the 
heavy  additions  to  the  ranks  of  the  blind,  as  the  conflict 
went  on,  not  only  quickened  the  interest  in  their  needs,  but 
led  to  the  provision  of  many  means  for  their  rehabilitation 
and  comfort  not  thought  of  before,  and  so  brought  about 
much  progress. 

Governments  as  well  as  inviduals  everywhere  gave  con- 
sideration to  the  problem  of  the  blinded  soldiers'  welfare 
and  a  great  deal  of  good  resulted — re-educational  measures, 
the  return  of  the  sufferers  to  their  homes,  and  their  estab- 
lishment in  small  enterprises  or  their  employment  otherwise 
whenever  possible,  as  well  as  Government  pensions,  all 
helped  to  improve  their  condition  in  a  material  way;  and 
to  those  engaged  in  the  work  whose  sentiment  would  not 
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permit  them  to  relinquish  the  task,  it  then  became  evident 
that  it  was  necessary  also  to  take  account  of  the  continuing 
needs  of  the  men  from  an  intellectual  standpoint. 

Thus  inspired,  Mr.  William  Nelson  Cromwell,  President 
of  the  Permanent  Blind  Relief  War  Fund,  realized  the  great 
opportunities  presented  for  the  distribution  of  embossed 
print  for  the  blind,  and  to  him  is  due  the  initiation  of  a  policy 
of  production  of  such  material,  primarily  for  the  war  suf- 
ferers, that  has  brought  to  this  organization  the  happiest 
and  greatest  success  that  could  have  been  hoped  for. 

When  we  remember  the  large  number  of  countries  be- 
sides our  own  which  had  to  be  supplied,  including  not  only 
England,  France,  Belgium,  Italy  and  Roumania,  but  we 
hope  Jugo-Slavia,  Poland,  and  other  countries  also,  it  is 
plain  that  it  was  no  simple  task  to  inaugurate  such  a  work 
— there  were  first  of  all  the  buildings,  machinery,  and  tech- 
nical staff,  mostly  of  the  sightless,  to  be  provided ;  and  then 
interest  upon  the  part  of  the  blind  soldiers  themselves  to  be 
stimulated  because  at  the  beginning,  due  to  many  factors, 
the  interest  of  the  latter  was  discouragingly  slight. 

Therefore  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  methods  and 
appliances  used  in  Braille  printing  was  made  by  our  Society; 
the  location  for  a  head-center  decided  upon.  Printing  Estab- 
lishment equipped,  and  an  editorial  policy  adopted,  because 
it  was  recognized  that  beside  books,  magazines,  music  and 
other  forms  of  literature,  educational  and  diversional,  pro- 
duced in  a  thoroughly  modern  way  would  be  even  more 
acceptable  to  the  blind. 

That  it  was  an  effort  that  only  the  utmost  devotion  could 
be  equal  to  goes  without  saying — but  to  Mr.  Cromwell  per- 
severance is,  as  it  always  has  been,  a  first  principle;  and 
obstacles  meant  only  more  determination  to  overcome  them. 
Paris  was  chosen  as  a  producing  and  distributing  center,  not 
only  because  of  its  location  near  the  seat  of  greatest  destruc- 
tion wrought  by  war,  and  close  to  the  greatest  number  of 
war  blind,  but  also  because  of  the  facilities  it  offered  for  the 
production  and  distribution  of  Braille  reading  matter.  The 
most  modern  machinery  obtainable  was  installed,  the  most 
advanced  methods  were  adopted,  and  improvements  even 
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upon  these  were  devised  and  applied  by  our  ingenious  and 
enthusiastic  organization — a  course  that  has  continued  and 
will  be  continued  without  interruption,  for  the  task  can 
never  be  too  great  for  those  who  willingly  make  it  their 
own. 

In  the  same  way  an  effort  has  been  and  constantly  will 
be  made  to  find  the  most  interesting  possible  subject  matter 
for  magazine  articles  and  books,  because  therein  lies  the 
secret  of  gaining  and  holding  the  active  attention  of  those 
whom  it  is  designed  to  help.  That  this  policy  has  brought 
results  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  most  graphic  way. 
From  everywhere  have  come  grateful  expressions  from  the 
blind  paying  tribute  to  the  character  of  the  reading  matter 
provided  for  them,  and  the  greatest  encouragement  has 
been  given  to  us  to  carry  on  and  expand  the  work. 

In  following  a  course  of  providing  reading  matter  for 
the  war  blind,  the  way  pointed,  inevitably,  to  the  service  of 
all  the  reading  blind.  Once  the  plates  had  been  prepared, 
it  became  evident  that  the  full  measure  of  their  usefulness 
could  not  be  attained  through  service  to  the  war  blind  alone, 
and  that  by  the  simple  means  of  making  a  sufficient  number 
of  additional  impressions,  many  more  of  the  sightless  who 
had  learned,  or  were  willing  to  learn,  to  read  could  be 
helped.  And  so  the  work  progressed  from  a  purely  war 
relief  measure  to  one  of  aid  and  comfort  to  a  very  large 
number  of  civilian  blind  as  well,  and  the  members  and 
directors  of  our  corporation  have  determined  to  extend  its 
work  to  civilian  blind  and  make  appropriate  change  in  its 
corporate  title  to  adapt  it  to  these  new  conditions. 

At  first,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  are  over  2,500  war 
blind  in  France,  and  that  native  workers  are  the  most 
numerous,  mainly  French  books  and  periodicals  were  pro- 
duced, but  it  did  not  take  long  to  catch  up  with  the  needs  of 
the  readers  of  English,  and  now  there  is  published  also  a 
periodical  in  Jugo-Slavian,  and  a  first  book  in  Roumanian 
has  just  been  completed.  But  what  is  even  more  interest- 
ing, if  possible,  is  the  progress  made  with  music,  which 
speaks  in  every  language,  and  is  intelligible  to  all  who  rely 
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on  Braille  in  practicing  that  delightful  art,  no  matter  what 
may  be  their  native  tongue. 

At  the  present  time,  in  addition  to  the  many  books  bear- 
ing titles  in  French  and  titles  in  English,  and  the  large  num- 
ber of  musical  compositions  published  by  the  Corporation, 
there  is  regularly  issued,  besides  two  monthlies  and  a  semi- 
weekly  in  French,  and  the  bi-monthly  in  Jugo-Slavian  al- 
ready spoken  of,  a  monthly  periodical  in  English  called  the 
Interallied  Braille  Magazine,  with  which  some  of  you  no 
doubt  are  already  familiar.  This  has  had  a  very  great  suc- 
cess, especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  sold  to  civilians 
at  but  a  fraction  of  its  cost.  In  the  case  of  the  war  blind  and 
libraries  in  the  United  States,  it  is  delivered  and  donated 
free. 

The  question  has  sometimes  been  asked  why  this  maga- 
zine is  published  in  Grade  Two  rather  than  in  Grade  One 
and  a  Half  as  generally  adopted  for  use  in  the  United  States, 
and  it  must  therefore  be  explained  that  since  the  work  of 
this  corporation  is  of  an  international  character,  considera- 
tion must  first  be  given  to  the  requirements  of  world-wide 
circulation.  Grade  Two,  also  known  as  English  Braille,  is 
the  form  of  Braille  used  throughout  the  British  Empire  and 
its  possessions,  and  here  again  the  needs  of  the  war  blind, 
who  exceed  1,500  in  number,  must  be  taken  into  account. 
That  the  Corporation  has  made  acknowledgment  of  the  use- 
fulness of  Grade  One  and  a  Half  cannot  be  denied,  for  the 
production  and  distribution  of  many  copies  of  The  Three 
Musketeers  by  Dumas,  in  ten  (10)  volumes  of  Braille  of 
Grade  One  and  a  Half,  to  many  libraries  and  institutions  in 
the  United  States,  gives  evidence  of  this,  as  does  also  the 
embossing  of  The  Count  of  Monte  Cristo  by  the  same  author 
now  in  process.  It  was  indeed  a  most  useful  and  progres- 
sive course  that  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  fixed  and  uniform 
grade  of  Braille  for  the  United  States,  and  this  corporation 
has  been  only  too  glad  to  undertake  the  production  of  the 
two  titles  spoken  of,  in  that  form  of  Braille,  for  otherwise 
both  of  these  would  probably  have  been  delayed  in  produc- 
tion, because  of  their  length,  while  our  facilities,  from  a 
mechanical  standpoint,  were  readily  equal  to  them.    But  it 
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must  be  borne  in  mind  that  while  the  means  of  production 
abroad  are  so  economical  in  cost  that  they  assure  large  vol- 
ume at  moderate  outlay,  they  do  not  include  the  services 
of  many  workers  in  the  English  language  skilled  in  other 
than  Grade  Two  of  Braille. 

A  consideration  of  the  facts  and  the  evidence  must  con- 
vince anyone  that  there  is  in  the  United  States  a  legitimate 
field  for  Grade  Two,  and  that  the  many  already  attracted  to 
it  are  happy  in  their  knowledge  and  use  of  it.  There  is  no 
intention  on  the  part  of  our  corporation  to  do  other  than  pro- 
mote, on  the  one  hand,  the  production  of  Braille  literature, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  to  encourage  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  readers  taking  advantage  of  it.  For  these  reasons, 
while  it  is  our  custom  to  distribute  free  a  manual  of  Grade 
Two  for  readers  of  Grade  One  and  a  Half,  just  as  we  do  a 
manual  of  contracted  French  Braille  for  readers  of  that 
language  4n  full  spelling,  we  do  so  only  to  aid  those  who 
want  to  extend  their  reading  to  the  greatest  amount  of 
material  available,  so  that  they  may  benefit  by  access  to  the 
largest  possible  number  of  books  and  periodicals.  Our  chief 
concern  is  our  course  in  selecting  material.  Who  shall  say 
what  are  the  things  most  interesting  to  the  blind,  if  indeed 
they  are  not  much  the  same  as  to  others,  unless  we  take  into 
account  the  necessity,  in  the  case  of  the  sightless,  of  having 
to  profit  by  description  alone  much  more  often,  than  those 
possessed  of  vision  do?  Recognizing  that  the  very  nature  of 
Braille  print  makes  it  imperative  to  carefully  select  the  ma- 
terial used,  in  order  to  keep  within  the  quantity  that  can  be 
provided,  we  sift  again  and  again  the  many  books  and  arti- 
cles that  the  vast  quantities  produced  in  ink-print  make 
available,  knowing  that  if  we  succeed  in  that  selection  the 
interest  of  our  readers  will  not  flag,  but  will  grow  in  increas- 
ing measure.  Nor  do  we  despair  of  the  intellectuality  of 
sightless  readers.  We  offer  a  choice  of  subjects  that  include 
many  topics  appealing  to  those  of  advanced  as  well  as  of 
simple  tastes,  and  we  eliminate  everything  that  savors  in 
any  way  of  patronizing  the  blind — the  chief  cause,  no 
doubt,  of  the  slow  progress  made  at  certain  stages  of  the 
history  of  embossed  print,  in  creating  interest  in  it. 
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In  the  production  of  music  there  has  heretofore  been 
but  little  regard  for  those  who  want  to  play  the  popular 
melodies  of  the  day,  whether  for  recreation,  or  for  gain,  as 
a  livelihood.  Without  intending  any  opposition  to  the  pol- 
icy of  those  who  have  thus  far  provided  music  in  embossed 
print,  and  who  have  most  admirably  met  the  demand  for  the 
the  classical  forms  and  the  more  enduring  ones  generally,  of 
music,  we  initiated  the  production  of  a  number  of  the  lighter 
current  forms  and  were  rewarded  by  an  unmistakable  ap- 
preciation of  our  efforts  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  long 
hoped  for  the  means  of  securing  such  compositions  in 
Braille.  It  had  often  happened  that  an  individual  took  a 
fancy  to  some  popular  musical  selection  that  he  learned  of, 
and  tried  to  have  it  embossed  in  Braille  for  his  use,  but  with- 
out success  because,  as  is  well  known,  it  is  extremely  hard 
to  find  embossers  sufficiently  familiar  with  music  to  make  a 
success  of  transposing  it  into  Braille.  Such  people  were 
made  more  than  happy  by  being  able  to  secure  music  of  the 
type  they  had  so  long  hoped  for,  and  this  has  been  true  not 
alone  in  Europe  but  in  America,  where  a  similar  step  in  the 
selection  of  music  was  taken  by  us.  But  it  must  not  be 
understood  that  we  are  devotees  merely  of  the  popular  class 
of  music.  Far  from  it,  for  such  a  course  would  be  an  affront 
to  the  taste  of  the  wholly  serious  type  of  blind  worker  in  the 
field  of  music,  and  we  have  provided  many  pieces  of  high 
musical  quality  and  permanent  value  side  by  side  with  the 
passing  fancies  of  the  day.  There  has  been  no  intention  on 
our  part  to  disregard  the  existing  standard  of  music  in 
Braille,  but  in  aspiring  to  support  that  art,  we  have  taken 
account  of  the  needs  of  those  who,  whether  from  lack  of 
aptitude  for  the  higher  forms,  or  because  of  direct,  practical 
need,  urgently  seek  the  things  in  music  that  most  appeal  to 
the  great  multitude  untaught  in  its  higher  refinements,  and 
who  yet  enjoy  the  pleasure  it  brings. 

To  go  into  details  about  our  production  would  occupy 
considerable  time,  so  that  it  may  be  well  to  confine  ourselves 
to  a  presentation  of  the  leading  facts  in  outline.  During 
the  period  of  little  more  than  two  years  of  operation  of  our 
Braille  Printing  House  at  74  rue  Lauriston,  Paris,  that  ended 
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with  the  closing  of  our  last  fiscal  year  on  March  31st,  1925, 
there  were  produced  over  5,000,000  pages  of  Braille  print, 
more  than  half  of  which  were  devoted  to  periodicals.  The 
distribution  of  this  material  extended  not  only  to  the  United 
States,  but  to  France,  Belgium,  England,  Canada,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  Spain,  Argentina,  Egypt,  Czecho-Slovakia, 
Jugo-Slavia  and  Turkey. 

There  have  been  completed  books  in  English  totalling  24 
titles  and  books  in  French  totalling  55  titles,  or  79  in  all, 
and  occupying  a  total  of  254  volumes  in  Braille.  The  dis- 
tribution of  books  to  March  31st,  1925,  amounted  to  8,139 
volumes,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  placed  in  over  fifty 
public  libraries  and  institutions  for  the  blind  in  the  United 
States;  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind  in  London;  and 
the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  Toronto, 
the  remainder  having  been  distributed  in  France,  Belgium, 
Italy,  Jugo-Slavia,  South  Africa  and  New  Zealand. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  in  work  or  in  course  of 
preparation  additional  books  totalling  28  titles  in  English 
and  16  titles  in  French.  The  total  paid  circulation  of  our 
various  periodicals  at  the  close  of  March,  1925,  was  1,881 
copies,  which  with  192  sent  gratuitously  made  a  total  distri- 
bution of  well  over  2,000  copies  of  each  issue  of  these  publi- 
cations, and  a  very  creditable  showing  we  feel  in  view  of 
the  difficulties  attending  the  establishment  of  the  work  in 
the  short  period  that  elapsed  since  production  began. 

The  production  of  a  Dictionary  of  French  in  Braille  has 
also  been  begun  because  the  only  one  available  to  the  blind 
is  the  antiquated  one  produced  in  1866,  now  out  of  print  and 
containing  only  a  few  thousand  words.  Although  this  is  a 
large  undertaking  taking  three  years  to  complete,  and  re- 
quiring about  four  thousand  pages  of  Braille,  it  is  more  than 
appreciated  by  readers,  631  of  whom,  not  only  in  France, 
but  in  England,  Canada,  Belgium  and  Italy,  subscribed  to  it 
at  the  rate  of  only  two  francs  per  section  issued  monthly. 
When  completed,  this  dictionary  in  bound  volumes  will  be 
sent  free  to  all  libraries  and  institutions  in  the  United  States 
desiring  it. 

The  circulation  of  our  reading  matter  in  France  is  greatly 
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aided  by  the  famous  French  Red  Cross,  our  publications 
being  available  also  through  the  Hospice  National  des 
Quinze-Vingts  founded  in  1260,  the  Union  of  the  War  Blind 
and  our  own  Circulating  Library  at  74  rue  Lauriston.  In 
England,  they  are  deposited  also  with  St.  Dunstan's  Hostel, 
the  great  British  institution  for  the  relief  of  the  war  blind. 
In  Belgium  they  are  available  through  the  Conseil  des  Eche- 
vins  or  Municipal  Council  in  Brussels;  in  Italy  through  the 
Comitato  Fiorentino  at  Florence;  in  Jugo-Slavia  through  the 
school  founded  by  us  at  Zemun,  near  Belgrade.  In  South 
Africa  our  distributors  are  the  South  African  Library  for 
the  Blind  at  Grahamstown,  and  in  New  Zealand  the  Jubilee 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  at  Auckland. 

The  production  of  music  in  the  case  of  compositions  of 
European  origin  is  effected  in  the  Continental  system  of 
Braille  musical  arrangement,  and  to  date  116  such  composi- 
tions have  been  completed  nad  are  under  distribution.  In 
the  case  of  popular  American  music,  the  Bar-over-Bar  sys- 
tem is  used  and  over  forty  pieces  have  been  produced  and 
placed  in  distribution,  while  about  sixty  more  are  in  process. 

All  our  production  is  in  interpoint,  or  as  it  is  perhaps 
better  known  here,  two-side  printing,  and  in  the  course  of 
our  operations,  many  blind  workers  are  employed,  their 
services  in  some  departments  such  as  stereotyping  and  proof- 
reading being  much  more  useful  than  those  of  persons  pos- 
sessing vision,  their  employment  being  also  a  charity  of  it- 
self. Moreover,  all  our  embosisng  is  done  on  dry  paper,  heat 
being  used  in  the  process. 

America  has  given  splendidly  of  its  support  to  the  work, 
and  continues  to  give.  It  has  enabled  us  to  bring  much 
happiness  and  comfort  not  only  to  many  who  served  to  de- 
fend the  strongholds  of  civilization  and  made  the  great 
sacrifice  of  loss  of  eyesight  in  the  war,  but  also  to  untold 
others  who  suffer,  from  one  cause  or  another,  from  the 
same  handicap,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  and  we  give  our 
efforts  glady  to  the  promotion  and  expansion  of  the  work. 
We  give  all  our  publications  of  whatever  nature  free  to  all 
libraries  and  institutions  in  the  United  States  which  will 
assume  the  circulation  of  the  material  among  sightless  read- 
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ers  and  users,  with  no  other  condition  than  that  of  prefer- 
ence to  the  war  blind  when  and  where  there  are  any.  We 
give  our  magazines  free  also  to  the  American  war  blind  in- 
dividually, and  in  distributing  them  to  others  charge  what 
amounts  in  effect  to  a  nominal  price  only — this  being  done 
to  encourage  the  spirit  of  independence  that  is  so  valuable 
in  the  sightless,  by  permitting  them  to  support  the  work  in 
this  limited  way,  and  also,  of  course,  to  eliminate  waste. 
Our  music  is  given  free  to  all,  whether  war  or  civilian  blind, 
on  request,  the  only  requirement  we  make  being  that  appli- 
cants shall  choose  carefully  from  our  lists  the  compositions 
that  appeal  to  them.  To  those  seriously  interested  in  learn- 
ing the  French  language  we  plan  to  send  free  a  useful  work 
in  Braille  on  that  subject,  while  as  to  Braille  itself,  we  fur- 
nish free  to  anyone  applying  for  them,  manuals  in  ink  print 
and  in  Braille  of  Revised  Braille,  Grade  Two,  for  readers  of 
Grade  One  and  a  Half,  and  of  contracted  French  Braille  for 
readers  of  that  language,  with  a  manual  of  advanced  con- 
tractions of  French  for  those  who  are  interested  in  the  pro- 
gress of  that  art,  that  we  are  fostering. 

We  hope  that  there  will  be  increasing  interest  in  the 
matter  of  reading  on  the  part  of  the  blind.  Our  experience 
has  taught  us  that  our  reasoning  was  correct;  that  the  pro- 
vision of  reading  matter  in  the  proper  form  of  live  and  inter- 
esting character,  would  itself  stimulate  its  use,  and  that  the 
greater  the  number  of  blind  who  came  to  know  that  it  was 
available,  the  greater  would  be  the  circle  of  those  who  read 
and  enjoy  it.  We  want  your  help  in  making  our  publica- 
tions known  to  readers,  actual  and  potential,  feeling  sure 
that  they  will  profit  by  the  opportunity  its  use  affords  to 
gain  general  knowledge,  as  well  as  to  enjoy  the  recreation 
that  reading  affords  us  all.  We  want  to  extend  its  use  to 
schools  and  all  other  sources  of  education  of  the  blind,  in  the 
firm  belief  that  it  will  prove  helpful  to  readers  of  the  rising, 
as  well  as  of  the  older,  generation.  Finally,  in  overcoming 
the  long-standing  shortage  of  Braille  print,  we  hope  you 
will  join  with  us  in  the  thought  of  world-wide  fellowship  of 
the  blind,  and  all  who  labor  for  them,  in  the  common  cause 
of  good  Braille  literature,  and  the  stimulation  of  interest  in 
its  use. 
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RELIGIOUS  PRIVILEGES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

By  Irene  Haislip 

When  I  looked  over  the  tentative  program  of  the  Con- 
vention some  days  ago  and  saw  the  names  of  so  many  dis- 
tinguished speakers,  I  said,  "Surely,  this  is  no  place  for  me ;" 
but  when  I  noted  the  different  subjects  which  were  to  be 
presented,  I  said,  "But  there  is  a  very  definite  place  here  for 
the  subject  assigned  to  me,"  so  I  am  here. 

Many  years  ago  I  sat  in  an  audience  at  Staunton,  Va., 
and  heard  a  great  messge  from  Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  good 
impressions  of  which  have  never  left  me.  Little  did  I  dream 
then  of  ever  standing  before  her  and  making  an  attempt  to 
address  her  and  others  equally  distinguished.  The  very 
thought  awes  me  almost  into  silence,  but  I  represent  a  great 
cause  and  I  dare  not  stand  back. 

In  the  fall  of  1920  I  met  a  blind  friend  on  the  street  who 
said  to  me,  "Do  you  know  there  is  practically  no  evangelical 
literature  gotten  out  for  the  blind?"  The  statement  both 
startled  and  challenged  me.  I  began  to  study  the  matter 
and  found  that  my  friend's  statement  was  true. 

In  January,  1921,  I  went  to  New  York  City  and  was 
granted  ten  minutes  in  which  to  tell  the  members  of  the 
Home  Missions  Council  and  the  Council  of  Women  for 
Home  Missions  in  joint  meeting,  what  I  had  learned  about 
this  subject.  A  temporary  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
Councils  to  investigate  the  need,  and  Dr.  John  McDowell 
was  made  chairman  and  I  was  made  a  member.  In  January, 
1922,  this  committee  was  made  a  permanent  one  and  the 
speaker  was  made  chairman. 

As  you  may  know  there  was  much  for  us  to  learn  before 
we  could  go  forward  in  the  work.  We  set  out  to  ascertain 
the  number  of  libraries  for  the  blind  in  this  country,  the 
number  and  kind  of  books  in  these  libraries ;  the  kind  of 
books  the  blind  chose  to  read ;  and  the  names  of  the  inspira- 
tional books  the  blind  might  like.  We  endeavored  to  learn 
the  number  of  blind  persons  in  this  country,  and  what  their 
religious  affiliations  were.  We  had  no  appropriation  of 
money  for  this  work,  but  the  committee  decided  it  was  a 
great  work  and  we  would  bear  the  expense  ourselves.  This 
has  been  done  now  for  three  years.     Friends  and  church 
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boards  have  been  appealed  to  for  funds,  and  enough  money- 
has  been  received  in  the  past  year  to  publish  our  first  Braille 
book.  A  request  came  to  us  to  have  ''Day  Unto  Day"  by 
Dr.  George  Matheson  put  into  Braille  and  we  are  happy  to 
announce  that  the  contract  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  em- 
bosser, and  we  hope  in  a  short  time  to  have  the  book  in 
circulation. 

This  book  will  not  be  sold.  We  shall  place  copies  in  the 
libraries  for  the  blind,  and  will  lend  others  to  any  blind  per- 
sons who  may  wish  to  have  them,  for  an  indefinite  period. 
If  there  are  any  persons  here  who  would  like  to  have  a  copy 
of  the  book,  which  will  come  in  two  volumes,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  have  the  names  and  addresses  before  the  convention 
adjourns.  If,  too,  there  should  be  any  who  may  wish  to 
contribute  to  the  work  of  our  committee,  we  shall  greatly 
appreciate  it. 

Those  of  us  who  have  had  a  real  vision  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  who  have  the  peace  of  God  in  our  hearts,  have 
learned  that  the  "heart  of  the  world  is  broken."  No  mat- 
ter where  you  may  go  you  will  find  misery  and  sorrow,  and 
a  real  seeking  after  "long  life  and  happiness."  The  "world" 
can  give  us  neither  of  these,  and  we  know  that  there  is  only 
one  way  through  which  it  can  be  obtained,  and  that  is, 
through  the  shed  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  There 
may  be  some  present  who  do  not  feel  as  we  do  about  this, 
but  God's  Holy  Word  saj^s,  "If  thou  shalt  confess  with  thy 
lips  the  Lord  Jesus  and  shalt  believe  in  thine  heart  that  God 
hath  raised  Him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved."  Jesus 
said,  "I  come  that  ye  might  have  life  and  that  ye  might  have 
it  more  abundantly."  We  know  from  experience  that  this 
is  true ;  and  it  is  this  more  abundant  life  that  our  Committee 
hopes  to  make  possible  for  the  blind. 

As  the  workers  for  the  physically  blind  are  endeavoring 
to  help  to  place  them  where  they  belong  in  the  realm  of 
things  material,  so  our  committee  is  trying  to  help  take 
their  rightful  place  in  the  realm  of  things  spiritual. 

Through  data  furnished  by  our  Committee  the  Southern 
Baptist  Sunday  School  Board  has  become  interested;  has 
appointed  a  field  secretary,   and   has  appropriated  $10,- 
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000.00  for  this  work.  The  Missouri  Lutherans  also  have 
become  interevSted,  and  have  appointed  a  committee  of  five 
to  look  into  the  needs  of  their  blind.  The  American  Bible 
Society  has  offered  to  co-operate  with  the  Committee,  and 
the  American  Tract  Society  has  offered  financial  aid.  We 
are  endeavoring  to  interest  members  of  local  churches  in  the 
blind,  and  are  asking  that  they  give  them  something  definite 
to  do  in  the  church  work.  We  also  hope  individuals  may  see 
that  the  blind  shall  enjoy  the  religious  privileges  which  are 
their  due.  In  this  way  a  new  world  will  open  to  them,  and 
there  will  not  only  be  a  more  abundant  life,  but  a  real  joy 
in  living  which  now  some  of  them  do  not  have. 

What  an  inspiration  to  the  sighted,  the  blind  are !  When 
we  see  what  they  are  doing  we  realize  that  our  accomplish- 
ments are  as  nothing  compared  with  theirs,  and  but  for  the 
grace  of  God  we  would  be  nothing. 

We  want  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Religious  Privi- 
leges for  the  Blind  to  count  for  something  really  worth  while 
in  the  life  of  the  sightless,  and  with  your  co-operation  we 
believe  we  can  do  much.  We  want  to  know  the  spiritual 
needs  of  the  blind.  We  cannot  open  the  physical  eyes  of 
the  sightless,  but  we  have  a  heart  balm  which  can  give  them 
so  marvelous  a  spiritual  insight  that  they  may  have  fulness 
of  joy,  and  "peace  which  passeth  all  understanding."  God 
grant  that  we  may  have  a  real  part  in  this  great  work ;  and 
may  all  the  glory  be  given  to  Him,  the  only  one  who  ever 
opened  their  eyes — even  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

Any  communications  addressed  to  me,  care  The  Home 
Missions  Council,  156  Fifth  avenue.  New  York  City,  will 
reach  me,  and  will  be  gratefully  received.  Do  not  fail  to 
call  on  us  if  we  can  be  of  service  to  you. 
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WHAT  WORKERS   FOR  THE   BLIND   SHOULD   KNOW 
ABOUT  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE 

By  Lewis  H.  Carris 
As  so  frequently  happens  after  one  has  begun  to  write 
a  paper  on  an  assigned  subject  the  writer  finds  the  title  of 
this  paper  "What  Workers  for  the  Blind  Should  Know 
About  Diseases  of  the  Eye"  as  not  an  apt  description  of  what 
this  paper  will  contain.  A  better  title  might  be  "The  Func- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind  in  a  Campaign  for  Prevention 
of  Blindness." 

We  all  of  us  have  in  mind  the  generally  clear-cut  dis- 
tinction between  work  for  the  blind  and  the  prevention  of 
blindness — two  distinct  social  endeavors  with  a  twilight 
zone  of  certain  cases  where  it  should  be  difficult  to  distin- 
guish work  for  the  blind  and  prevention  of  blindness. 

It  is  clear  that  every  worker  for  the  blind  who  is  dealing 
with  individuals  classified  as  blind  has  to  ask  himself  upon 
first  contact  this  question:  "Is  this  person  beyond  help?" 
There  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  among  those  classified  as 
blind  in  our  schools,  our  workshops,  who  receive  state  pen- 
sions, who  are  under  the  instruction  of  home  teachers,  cer- 
tain individuals  who  could  have  some  measure  of  sight  re- 
stored. Workers  for  the  blind,  therefore,  should  not  rest 
content  until  the  opinion  of  a  competent  ophthalmologist 
has  been  secured  as  to  the  impossibility  of  any  help.  In 
this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  emphasize  the  importance 
of  even  exceedingly  slight  vision  as  against  absolute  inabili- 
ty to  distinguish  light  from  darkness. 

That  this  twilight  zone  is  important  from  the  standpoint 
of  actual  prevention  of  blindness  is  evidenced  from  the  large 
number  of  cases  which  are  reported  from  schools  and  work- 
shops, from  associations  for  the  blind  and  from  rehabilita- 
tion agencies  wherein  individual  cases,  sight,  or  a  least  par- 
tial sight,  have  been  restored.  On  the  other  hand,  the  work- 
er for  the  blind  must  realize  that  in  certain  cases,  blind 
people  who  are  beyond  any  question  irrevocably  doomed  to 
everlasting  darkness  have  a  lingering  hope  for  restored  vi- 
sion. It  is  not  infrequent  that  a  person  judged  by  a  compe- 
tent  ophthalmologist   as   being   beyond    assistance   is   led 
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through  his  false  hope  to  expend  his  own  money  and  that 
of  his  relatives  and  friends  in  making  distant  journeys  to 
secure  the  opinion  of  experts  whose  fame  is  often  heralded 
beyond  their  just  due.  It  is  perfectly  natural  and  just  that 
all  possible  help  should  be  extended,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
the  worker  for  the  blind  must  at  times  be  responsible  in 
assisting  the  person  who  has  lost  his  sight  to  accept  the  deci- 
sion as  final.  Often  times  it  is  only  after  this  decision  has 
been  accepted  that  the  sightless  person  can  be  led  to  en- 
gage whole-heartedly  in  a  campaign  for  his  re-education 
and  adjustment  to  a  sightless  world. 

The  responsibility  of  workers  for  the  blind  varies  some- 
what with  the  type  of  work  engaged  in.  The  home  teacher 
has  probably  a  greater  responsibility  than  the  class  teacher 
in  a  school  for  the  blind  and  also  more  than  the  instructor 
in  a  workshop ;  the  head  of  a  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind  has  much  more  responsibility  for  the  prevention  of 
blindness  than  the  superintendent  of  a  school  for  the  blind. 
The  superintendent  has  usually  to  deal  with  a  definite  num- 
ber of  children  while  the  head  of  a  State  Commission  has 
not  only  to  deal  with  the  adults  already  blind  but  also  many 
times  to  extend  help  to  individuals  in  all  parts  of  a  great 
state. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  responsibilities  in  preventing 
blindness  which  need  to  be  clearly  distinguished :  First,  the 
actual  removal  or  palliation  of  an  eye  condition  which  other- 
wise would  result  in  blindness,  that  is  to  say,  case  work 
which  brings  to  the  person  threatened  with  blindness  oph- 
thalmological  service  of  the  best  kind.  An  example  of  this 
would  be  the  cure  of  a  trachoma  case,  the  removal  of  cat- 
aracts, the  immediate  medical  attention  for  ophthalmia 
neonatorum  and  professional  assistance  in  eye  accidents. 
The  second  type  may  be  termed  general  education.  This 
term  is,  of  course,  somewhat  indefinite  but  connotes  a  field 
of  work  where  much  is  to  be  done.  It  consists  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  public  in  general  as  to  what  constitutes  proper 
care  of  the  eyes.  In  this  field  of  education,  the  worker  for 
the  blind  can  actually  be  expected  to  render  a  greater  ser- 
vice than  other  social  workers.     This  educational  work  is 
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carried  on  in  many  different  ways.  For  example:  Fre- 
quent talks  to  school  children,  to  social  gatherings  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  preparing  articles  for  publication  in  the  local 
press  and  an  advocacy  of  general  care  and  hygienic  treat- 
ment of  the  eyes  by  any  individual. 

To  return  now  to  the  question  raised  by  the  title  of  the 
paper,  "What  Workers  for  the  Blind  Should  Know  About 
Diseases  of  the  Eye."  From  the  ophthalmological  stand- 
point the  worker  should  know  nothing.  It  is  dangerous  for 
the  lay  worker  in  the  field  of  prevention  of  blindness  to  as- 
sume any  exact  ophthalmological  knowledge.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  no  lay  worker  should  attempt  to  exactly 
diagnose  any  eye  condition  and  should  never  under  any  cir- 
cumstances prescribe  or  recommend  any  particular  remedy. 
This  does  not,  of  course,  include  the  simple  eye  Welshes 
which  are  recommended  by  all  books  on  general  hygiene 
nor  such  general  statements  as  the  necessity  of  rest,  avoid- 
ing eye  accidents,  glare,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  he  should 
be  fairly  conversant  with  the  symptoms  of  the  more  com- 
mon eye  troubles  and  should  be  quick  to  recognize  signs  of 
eye  strain. 

It  does  happen,  however,  that  the  worker  for  the  pre- 
vention of  blindness  soon  begins  to  recognize  an  abnormal 
condition  of  the  eye,  and  many  times  a  recognition  of  these 
abnormal  conditions  will  lead  to  advice  in  securing  profes- 
sional treatment.  The  worker  must,  however,  be  exceeding- 
ly careful  not  to  set  himself  as  being  to  any  degree  an  ex- 
pert on  eye  conditions.  The  longer  the  writer  is  in  the  work 
the  less  confidence  he  has  in  his  own  knowledge  of  exact 
eye  conditions  although  the  greater  becomes  his  confidence 
in  his  ability  to  recognize  departures  from  the  normal. 

This  is  all  on  the  negative  side.  On  the  positive  side  the 
workers  for  the  blind  should,  depending  upon  their  varied 
responsibilities  as  described  above,  have  a  full  knowledge  of 
all  the  ophthalmological  assistance  available  in  any  given 
neighborhood  and  should  to  some  extent  at  least  secure  in- 
formation as  to  the  relative  merits  of  different  agencies. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  treatment  of  the  eyes  provides  an 
opportunity  for  much  practice  which  does  not  have  the 
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approval  of  competent  medical  authorities.  It  is  in  this 
connection  that  the  worker  can  many  times  save  an  individ- 
ual from  expending  money  and  in  many  instances  losing 
sight  through  quack  treatment. 

A  third  responsibility  of  the  worker  is  to  establish  co- 
operative relationships  with  all  of  these  ophthalmological 
agencies  so  that  in  a  given  individual  case  it  may  be  possible 
to  secure  proper  professional  help  and,  if  necessary,  free  of 
charge.  Almost  all  ophthalmologists  and  many  optomet- 
rists give  their  time  freely  when  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
persons  needing  examination  or  treatment  are  financially 
unable  to  pay  for  it.  Then  too  there  exists  clinics,  special 
eye  clinics  or  eye  clinics  conducted  in  connection  with  hos- 
pitals, which  are  available  at  small  or  no  cost.  Such  clin- 
ics are  always  glad  to  have  the  assistance  of  social  workers 
such  as  those  who  are  engaged  in  work  for  the  blind.  Many 
times  an  exact  knowledge  of  professional  assistance  avail- 
able has  saved  the  sight  of  individuals. 

Prevention  of  blindness,  when  loss  of  sight  is  threatened 
in  a  particular  individual,  is  purely  case  work.  The  social 
worker  must  bring  to  the  individual  threatened  with  loss  of 
sight  as  quickly  as  possble  all  the  professional  attention  nec- 
essary. In  order  to  do  this  he  must  have  a  knowledge  and 
be  able  to  secure  the  help  not  only  of  the  ophthalmologists 
but  also  of  the  other  social  agencies. 

For  example,  we  might  take  the  case  of  a  man  threat- 
ened with  loss  of  sight,  suffering  from  cataracts,  who  if  not 
given  professional  attention  will  ultimately  become  blind. 
The  worker  dealing  with  such  a  case  will  have  many  respon- 
sibilities. In  the  first  place  an  arrangement  must  be  made 
for  an  examination  by  a  competent  oculist  and  his  opinion 
secured  as  to  the  proper  time  for  an  operation.  The  neces- 
sity for  an  operation  having  been  determined,  the  worker 
may  have  many  other  responsibilities.  If  the  person  suffer- 
ing from  cataracts  is  not  gainfully  employed  it  may  be  nec- 
essary to  provide  for  the  support  of  himself  and  family  dur- 
ing the  time  and  some  time  after  the  operation.  It  may  be 
that  the  employer  will  help,  it  may  be  that  the  Associated 
Charities  will  be  appealed  to,  and  it  may  be  that  the  duly 
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constituted  municipalities  must  extend  help.  Arrangements 
must  be  made  for  the  operation  itself  by  a  competent  ocu- 
list; arrangements  must  be  made  for  hospital  service  and 
the  expense  incident  thereto  for  future  treatment  and  then, 
upon  recovery  from  the  operation,  for  the  providing  of 
proper  care.  Then  may  come  the  readjustment  of  the  man 
to  his  work  after  sight  has  been  restored,  and  the  possibility 
indeed  of  a  change  of  job.  All  these  and  many  other  things 
which  might  be  mentioned  all  come  in  a  course  of  a  day's 
work  when  a  social  worker  attempts  to  carry  through  a 
given  case  in  the  prevention  of  blindness. 

With  reference  to  the  educational  work  mentioned  above 
and  also  as  an  assistance  in  separating  or  in  distinguishing 
abnormal  conditions,  the  worker  in  the  field  for  the  preven- 
tion of  blindness  should  have  a  good  general  knowledge  of 
the  hygiene  of  the  eye  and  such  a  special  knowledge  of  eye 
disease  in  general  as  can  be  secured  from  the  study  of  some 
standard  text  such  as  May's  "Diseases  of  the  Eye"  or  Po- 
sey's "Hygiene  of  the  Eye."  He  should  have  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  principal  cause  of  blindness — opthalmia 
neonatorum,  optic  atrophy,  congenital  cataract,  trachoma, 
eye  accidents,  etc.  This  knowledge  need  not,  however,  be 
specific  expect  in  a  few  instances:  in  the  case  of  ophthal- 
mia neonatorum  in  season  and  out  of  season  he  should 
preach  the  proper  use  of  the  proper  prophylactic  at  birth 
and  the  immediate  professional  attention  when  the  disease 
develops.  He  should  know  that  social  diseases  cause  a 
considerable  amount  of  blindness.  He  should  clearly  un- 
derstand that  the  early  treatment  of  syphilis  and  its  cure 
will  eliminate  many  disastrous  eye  conditions  which  may 
follow  in  its  wake  if  untreated,  and  that  there  is  the  very 
great  danger  of  eye  infection  in  the  case  gonorrhea.  He 
should  know  about  and  should  advise  the  use  of  goggles  and 
other  preventive  devices  in  industrial  occupations  and  the 
importance  of  immediate  professional  treatment  in  the  case 
of  even  slight  eye  accidents.  He  should  know  and  should 
work  for  the  elimination  of  the  use  of  explosives  in  Fourth 
of  July  and  other  celebrations. 

All  of  these  which  have  been  so  far  mentioned  have  been 
in  the  field  of  actual  prevention  of  total  blindness.     The 
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worker  also  is  many,  many  times  called  upon  to  extend  help 
in  cases  of  eye  defects.  Blindness  is  a  relative  term  and  is 
sometimes  classified  as  consisting  of  all  eye  conditions  from 
total  blindness  to  a  marked  loss  of  sight  due  to  astigmatism, 
hyperopia  or  other  eye  defects.  For  practical  purposes, 
however,  there  is  a  clear  distinction  between  those  who  are 
blind  and  those  who  are  not  blind. 

Modern  work  requires  close  use  of  the  eyes  which  brings 
to  light  many  times  visual  defects  which  in  other  genera- 
tions have  been  unnoticed.  On  the  other  hand  scientific  ad- 
vancement in  the  field  of  optics  has  provided  assistance  for 
those  persons  who  suffer  even  slight  visual  defects.  Many 
times  the  worker  can  help  the  person  troubled  with  defec- 
tive eyesight  to  secure  proper  attention  from  specialists  so 
that  his  sight  may  be  restored  to  normal.  In  this  work  the 
worker  should  be  fairly  conversant  with  the  common  de- 
fects :    myopia,  hyperopia,  astigmatism  and  presbyopia. 

The  worker  should  have  some  general  knowledge  of  the 
effect  of  poor  lighting  systems  both  natural  and  artificial 
and  should  be  able  to  distinguish  such  systems  of  lighting 
as  are  grossly  inadequate  and  to  point  out  the  dangers  that 
may  result  therefrom  in  the  home,  the  school,  the  office  and 
the  factory.  Here  again  his  knowledge  must  be  general  and 
not  specific.  The  actual  determination  of  illumination  is 
the  business  of  the  professional  illuminating  engineer  and 
not  the  layman  or  social  worker. 

The  worker  must  be  an  advocate  of  routine  eye  exami- 
nations. Eye  examinations  should  form  a  part  of  the  gen- 
eral physical  examinations  which  are  now  being  advocated 
with  so  much  energy.  Everyone  should  have  his  eyes  ex- 
amined by  a  competent  eye  specialist  with  as  much  regular- 
ity, although  not  as  often,  as  he  has  his  teeth  examined  by  a 
competent  dentist. 

He  must  be  a  zealot  in  securing  ophthalmological  atten- 
tion in  cases  of  abnormal  eye  conditions  such  as  glaucoma, 
trachoma,  ophthalmia,  accidents  and  many  other  difficul- 
ties which  may  lead  to  total  blindness. 

In  a  word,  the  worker  for  the  blind  must  take  a  whole- 
some, sincere  and  intelligent  attitude  toward  that  part  of 
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his  problem  which  deals  with  saving  sight,  always  being 
aware  of  the  social,  medical,  and  personal  aspects.  This, 
after  all,  is  the  aim  of  all  social  work — none  of  its  special 
fields  being  richer  in  possibilities  for  real  service  than  in  the 
work  for  the  prevention  of  blindness. 

THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS— ITS  IMPORTANCE 
IN  GENERAL  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND 

By  Marion  A.  Campbell 

Our  topic  resolves  itself  into  a  consideration  of  the  spe- 
cial contribution  which  the  department  of  work  for  the 
blind,  specified  as  the  prevention  activities,  has  to  make  in 
well  rounded,  effective  service  to  the  blind  and  to  the  com- 
munity. It  might  also  suggest  that,  by  a  too  specialized 
program  which  leaves  to  a  distinct  group  the  activity  for 
prevention,  the  general  program  may  deprive  itself  of  cer- 
tain very  practical  advantages  to  be  found  in  recognizing 
and  developing  the. prevention  activities. 

The  developments  in  the  prevention  program  have  been 
no  less  practical  nor  picturesque  than  those  of  the  general 
program,  and,  likewise  they  are  arousing  the  same  keen 
enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  public  as  have  the  other 
phases  of  work  for  the  blind.  It  is  often  apparent,  indeed, 
that  the  public  makes  no  fine  distinctions  between  the  differ- 
ent special  fields  of  the  work,  but  assumes  that  they  are  all 
a  unit  in  objective.  Only  those  who  are  engrossed  in  keep- 
ing up  with  the  rapid  unfolding  of  the  possibilities  of  each 
special  field,  recognize  the  possibilty  of  losing  sight  of  bene- 
fits to  each  from  the  exclusive  attention  which  is  easily  justi- 
fied to  any  one  field  of  activity. 

It  is  far  from  advisable  that  we  discourage  exclusively 
specialized  work  in  prevention,  or  in  fact,  any  of  the  defi- 
nite fields  of  activity,  in  the  interest  of  their  absorption  into 
the  general  program,  for  results  have  abundantly  justified 
all  the  exclusive  attention  which  is  being  focused  on  each 
field ;  rather  should  we  promote  a  prompt  incorporation  into 
every  general  program  of  those  features  of  specialized  work 
which  show  a  trend  toward  a  practical  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems which  the  general  program  is  expected  to  meet. 
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Therefore  a  perspective  at  this  time  will  help  us  to  de- 
termine how  far  we  have  gone  in  developing  the  feature 
which  will  in  course  of  time  help  greatly  in  eliminating  the 
very  problems  we  now  struggle  with. 

We  believe  that  every  group  in  work  for  the  blind,  how- 
ever small  and  whatever  its  objective — educational,  voca- 
tional training,  or  industrial  employment — would  do  well 
to  recognize  that  the  prevention  program  may  have  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  each  of  these  definite  objective.  As  no 
community  is  too  small  to  furnish  practical  examples  of  the 
necessity  for  knowing  and  applying  the  prevention  program, 
so  no  organization  in  the  interest  of  the  blind  can  afford  to 
omit  its  program,  if  it  would  deal  scientifically  according  to 
standards  which  maintain  in  present-day  medical  and  social 
work. 

What  are  the  generally  recognized  phases  in  the  devel- 
opment of  Prevention  of  Blindness? 

How  far  are  they  effective  in  their  known  results? 

As  special  activities,  where  do  they  belong — in  the  spe- 
cial group  dealing  exclusively  with  prevention;  in  the  gen- 
eral group  which  attempts  to  adjust  the  entire  environment 
of  the  blind  in  the  interest  of  a  wider  freedom  and  scope 
for  his  industry;  in  the  general  educational  bodies  which 
are  charged  with  making  their  efforts  adaptable  to  the  en- 
tire pupil  population,  or  as  health  activities  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  political  units  of  the  city  and  state? 

We  all  recall  the  thrill  and  inspiration  which  came  to 
the  work  when  the  first  clarion  note  was  sounded  within  the 
ranks  for  attention  to  the  control  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum 
as  a  means  for  eliminating  at  its  source  the  largest  single 
contribution  to  the  ranks  of  the  blind. 

We  have  traveled  a  long  way  since  that  day — we  have 
accomplished  the  seemingly  impossible,  at  that  time;  we 
have  made  ophthalmia  neonatorum  and  all  that  lies  be- 
hind it  a  household  word;  a  known  medical  fact  has  been 
adopted  and  made  a  routine  practice  in  the  safe-guarding 
of  infants'  sight,  and  we  would  seem  to  have  routed  the  old, 
stalking  enemy  for  all  time.  Gratifying  statistics  show  that 
•entire  states  can  be  brought  under  control  and  marshalled  in 
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the  interest  of  saving  sight  in  infants  from  this  cause.  But 
we  have  reached  only  a  mile  stone,  not  the  end  of  the  way 
— our  very  security  may  constitute  a  grave  danger  to  the 
final  possible  result;  we  must  realize  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  relax  our  vigilence  until  all  the  smallest,  and  likewise 
weakest,  links  in  the  chain  have  been  under  inspection  and 
tested. 

We  felt  if  a  matter  justifying  devout,  but  very  conserva- 
tive, rejoicing  in  Chicago  when  we  realized,  at  the  end  of  a 
recent  year,  as  records  were  summarized  and  statistics  re- 
corded, that  for  an  entire  year  no  infant  born  in  Chicago  and 
known  to  any  of  the  agencies  had  suffered  loss  of  sight  from 
the  unnecessary  cause  of  birth  infections. 

We  were  devoutly  thankful,  but  our  rejoicing  was  con- 
servative, for  those  who  had  been  behind  the  scenes  knew 
with  what  constant  vigilence  the  condition  had  been  con- 
trolled and  by  how  many  narrow  escapes. 

It  would  be  pleasant  optimism  to  believe  that  the  entire 
body  of  physicians  has  come  to  a  perfect  accord  in  all  the 
detail  of  the  program  for  control  of  this  disease — but  it 
would  be  foolish  optimism. 

While  the  great  majority  of  the  medical  profession  is 
with  the  movement  and  cheerfully  observe  the  routine  im- 
posed under  the  various  state  laws,  there  are  in  too  many 
communities  still  those  who  stand  outside  of  the  law  in  in- 
dependent assumption  of  their  professional  rights  to  make 
it  safe  to  leave  this  matter  of  control  where  it  would  seem 
to  belong — with  technical  medical  and  health  authorities. 

I  suspect  that  the  experience  with  the  problem,  and  its 
peculiar  phases  in  Illinois  and  Chicago  is  not  exclusively 
peculiar — that  it  may  be  duplicated  in  other  sections  where 
the  presence  of  the  peasant  class  of  certain  Eiiropean  races, 
and  literally  hordes  of  colored  folks,  both  depending  for 
medical  treatment  on  traditional  superstitions  and  employ- 
ing illy  trained  practitioners,  constitute  one  danger  to 
health;  still  another  is  found  in  sporadic  growth  of  medical 
schools  which  are  in  effect  but  diploma  mills  and  whose 
graduates  are  absorbed  into  the  population  in  just  those  cen^ 
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ters  where  their  casualties  are  most  easily  covered  or  even 
not  realized. 

What  is  true  of  a  large  metropolitan  center  with  its 
multiplicity  of  standards  is  equally  true  of  certain  rural 
communities,  so  that  the  links  in  our  chain  of  control  need 
not  only  be  inspected  where  there  may  be  constant  strain 
upon  it,  but  also  where  only  occasionally  need  it  to  hold 
against  attack. 

We  have  not  far  to  go  to  find  proof  of  the  tragic  need 
for  holding  faithfully  to  our  propaganda  and  demonstrating 
case  work  in  calling  attention  to  the  possibility  of  blindness 
from  this  cause.  As  illustrating  the  need  in  even  the  small 
rural  community,  an  instance  has  been  cited  by  a  pioneer 
in  the  medical  ranks  in  the  crusade  against  this  disease, 
which  is  made  the  subject  of  a  warning  for  too  soon  laying 
down  the  implements  of  warfare  in  this  regard.  Not  two 
years  ago  in  a  small  out-of-the-way  community  in  a  state 
which  has  developed  creditable  activity  in  a  state-wide  pro- 
gram for  the  blind,  an  infant,  born  in  a  hospital  and  under 
the  care  of  a  general  practitioner,  left  the  hospital  at  the 
end  of  two  weeks  with  a  total  loss  of  sight  in  both  eyes  from 
the  known  unnecessary  cause  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum. 
When  it  was  investigated  and  the  facts  disclosed  in  explana- 
tion of  the  failure  to  safeguard  sight  from  so  well  known  a 
danger,  it  was  discovered  that  the  disease  had  run  the  typi- 
cal course  under  hospital  routine  without  an  attempt  to  seek 
consultation  with  the  staff  ophthalmologist. 

In  a  similar  small  community,  but  adjacent  to  a  metro- 
politan center,  in  another  state,  an  illegitimate  infant  born 
in  the  home  where  its  young  mother  was  employed  as  a  do- 
mestic, developed  sore  eyes  at  the  usual  period  to  constitute 
a  grave  warning  of  danger  of  sight,  and  was  hustled  with 
its  mother  to  a  privately  supported  childrens'  home  and  or- 
phanage; its  presence  in  the  home  and  its  treatment  for 
several  days  by  the  young  physician  excited  no  comment, 
nor  was  any  provision  made  against  the  possibility  of  infec- 
tion. 

Entirely  because  of  the  social  status  of  the  mother  and 
her  inability  to  pay  for  extended  care  in  the  home,  she  and 
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the  infant  were  removed  to  a  state  institution  for  the  care  of 
the  eyes,  in  a  nearby  city.  Only  prompt  and  experienced 
treatment  and  skilled  nursing  service  day  and  night  saved 
this  baby  from  a  real  tragedy.  The  attending  physician 
and  the  matron  of  the  orphanage  had  been  alike  indifferent 
to  the  requirements  of  the  law  or  to  the  safety  of  the  other 
children  in  the  home. 

Some  cases  under  observation  in  a  large  metropolitan 
center  where  the  Society  which  I  represent  is  active,  and 
which  cases  keep  us  in  a  very  humble  frame  of  mind  as  to 
the  real  and  permanent  control  of  this  disease,  may  serve 
to  show  how  easy  it  is  to  find  weak  links  in  a  supposedly 
well  fortified  chain  of  safety  measures.  In  justice  to  our 
activity,  may  I  be  pardoned  for  a  summary  of  the  measures 
which  have  been  secured  through  the  organization  in  its 
few  years  of  effort?  In  the  first  place,  it  is  impossible, 
under  the  State  constitution,  to  compel  medical  treatment, 
therefore  the  compulsory  prophylactic  treatment  at  birth 
cannot  be  secured  through  legislature.  The  alternative  is 
to  require  that  treatment  be  advised  and  that  the  advice 
include  a  statement  of  the  danger  to  sight  from  infections 
when  prophylactic  treatment  is  omitted  with  a  request  for 
permission  of  the  parents  for  its  use.  The  appearance  of 
symptoms  as  constituting  a  diagnosis  of  the  disease  (Oph- 
thalmia Neonatorum)  and  rigid  requirement  for  report  with- 
in six  hours  of  the  knowledge  of  the  condition  in  any  infant 
under  two  weeks  old,  are  features  of  the  law  which  was  the 
first  result  of  the  Society's  activity.  Prosecutions  of  those 
failing  to  report  are  initiated  and  conducted  jointly  by  the 
Society  and  the  City  Department  of  Health.  The  City  ordi- 
nance has  been  amended  to  make  penalties  under  it  uni- 
form with  those  imposed  by  the  State  Law.  The  State  Medi- 
cal Practice  Act  has  been  amended  to  read  that  the  use  of 
a  drug  prescribed  by  the  State  Department  of  Health  as 
for  prophylactic  use  only,  by  a  midwife  and  for  treatment 
of  sore  eyes  at  any  time  other  than  at  birth,  shall  constitute 
unlawful  practice  of  medicine  and  be  punishable  with  the 
stated  penalty  for  such  offense.  The  two  hospitals  which 
admit  infants  for  treatment  of  ophalmi^  neonatorum  have 
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been  required  to  hold  such  patients  under  strict  quarantine 
measures  until  three  successive  negative  smears  have  been 
shown. 

Flagrant  instances  of  both  indifference  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  and  to  safety  measures  for  the  infant  have 
been  referred  to  the  local  medical  organization  as  well  as 
for  prosecution. 

A  midwife  survey  which  was  initiated  by  the  Society  in 
the  hope  of  educating  against  ignorance  in  the  treatment  of 
infants'  eyes  by  the  untrained  midwife,  disclosed  such  equal- 
ly dangerous  ignorance  in  other  detail  of  the  infant's  and 
mother's  care  that  the  findings  were  referred  to  the  Health 
Commissioner  with  the  request  that  he  assume  it  and  make 
it  a  comprehensive  investigation  of  every  detail  of  the  ac- 
cepted standards  for  infant  and  maternal  welfare,  which 
survey  is  at  present  in  progress. 

The  co-operation  which  physicians  and  hospital  man- 
agement have  shown  for  the  work  has  resulted  in  increased 
and  more  prompt  report  of  the  condition,  in  an  attempt  to 
secure  a  scientific  diagnosis  at  the  incidence  of  the  first 
symptom,  and  in  an  almost  uniform  request  that  infants 
showing  positive  infections  be  hospitalized. 

That  all  these  measures  were  needed  and  have  been  ef- 
fective in  the  prevention  of  casualties,  is'easily  attested  in 
the  many  hundred  instances  in  which  they  have  been  ef- 
fectively applied  and  sight  saved. 

In  spite  of  these  measures  and  their  constant  application 
it  is  far  from  safe  to  relax  a  vigilent  check  up  through  the 
hospitals,  the  infant  welfare  organizations,  and  other 
sources  of  health  facts,  for  possible  lapses  in  the  control  of 
casualties  from  this  cause. 

Therefore  some  of  the  cases  which  have  come  to  light 
through  this  check-up  and  in  which  emergency  action  has 
been  required,  will  serve  to  show  the  need  for  unflagging 
efforts. 

A  negro  population  absorbed  into  a  city  and  seggregated 
in  a  district  thereby  becomes  a  demonstration  of  many  un- 
social and  primitive  standards,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the 
practice  of  a  lax  health  code.    A  hospital  established  for 
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their  special  service  and  having  a  colored  staff  came  under 
observation  through  a  case  in  which  most  of  the  safeguards 
were  omitted — prophylactic  treatment  of  the  eyes  at  birth 
being  the  single  exception.  This  had  probably  prevented 
the  logical  infection  as  the  mother  had  been  taken  into  the 
hospital  at  an  early  date  on  account  of  an  infection  which 
would  endanger  the  infants'  eyes,  and  had  been  under  treat- 
ment for  it  previous  to  the  delivery. 

On  the  day  of  the  discharge  of  mother  and  infant  the 
intern  noted  suspicious  signs  in  the  infant's  eyes  and 
warned  the  mother  that  it  might  be  necessary  to  return  the 
infant  for  treatment  in  a  few  days  if  the  eyes  did  not  im- 
prove. When,  in  a  few  days,  they  were  much  worse,  the 
mother  did  return  but  was  admitted  through  the  dispensary- 
department  of  the  hospital  where  a  different  set  of  staff 
members  attended  the  treatment,  sending  a  smear  to  the 
laboratory,  but  neglecting  to  ask  the  mother  to  remain  until 
the  report  had  been  made  by  the  laboratory.  When  the 
positive  report  was  annouced  the  patient  had  gone  and 
incomplete  records  made  it  impossible  to  locate  her. 

At  this  point  in  the  case  the  mother  called  in  a  district 
nurse  who  promptly  took  mother  and  infant  to  the  County 
Hospital  from  which  the  case  was  reported  and  the  condi- 
tions investigated.  The  superintendent  of  the  first  hospital, 
the  intern  and  the  laboratory  clerk  all  eventually  pleaded 
guilty  to  the  technical  lapse,  but  their  attempts  at  defense 
revealed  such  lax  organization  that  it  was  considered  ad- 
visable to  allow  prosecution  to  complete  the  educational 
process  necessary  for  safety  in  the  next  instance.  The  eyes 
were  saved,  but  by  a  very  narrow  margin  of  time. 

A  similar  instance  happened  in  an  industrial  community 
where  the  people  live  in  shacks  huddled  together  along 
streets  which  are  little  more  than  alleys  and  near  to  a  large 
iron  and  steel  plant.  An  insurance  agent  came  upon  the 
case,  and  promptly  reported  it  to  the  community  nurse, 
through  whom  it  was  taken  to  the  County  Hospital  which 
in  turn  reported  the  case.  The  investigation  revealed  that 
the  infant  was  born  in  a  privately  owned  hospital  supported 
by  pay  patients  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  iron  and  steel 
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plant.  Many  of  the  physicians  on  the  staff  were  stockhold- 
ers in  the  hospital.  This  hospital  seemed  to  have  met  all 
the  outward  requirements  of  the  community  and  state,  but 
its  internal  organization  was  so  lax  that  an  infant  could  be 
born  attended  by  a  staff  member,  suffer  infected  eyes  at  the 
third  day  and  for  a  week,  then  be  dismissed  by  the  staff 
physician  and  attract  no  attention  of  the  superintendent  and 
leave  no  laboratory  record  of  the  infection  which  was  of  a 
positive  and  virulent  type.  When  the  physician  and  hospi- 
tal superintendent  appeared  before  the  hearing  board  a 
pitiful  combination  of  circumstances  was  revealed. 

The  mother  of  seventeen  years  had  been  told  that  the 
infant  had  contracted  a  cold  in  the  eyes,  and  that  this  was 
the  reason  for  a  bottle  of  black  medicine  which  was  pre- 
scribed as  she  left  the  hospital,  and  that  she  was  to  use  this 
medicine  in  the  infant's  eyes  hourly.  Repeated  calls  to  the 
physician  to  visit  the  infant  at  home  were  not  responded  to, 
and  he  made  no  attempt  to  send  a  visiting  nurse  to  help  the 
mother  in  the  care  of  the  eyes.  When  the  case  was  dis- 
covered, this  physician  was  called  by  phone  and  reluctantly 
gave  his  consent  for  the  hospitalization  of  the  infant.  It 
was  found  on  admission  to  the  County  Hospital  that  dam- 
age had  resulted  in  both  eyes,  and  operative  treatment  since 
has  given  little  relief.  Again  it  was  found  that  the  organi- 
zation of  the  routine  in  the  hospital  did  not  require  the  ref- 
erence of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  cases  to  the  staff  aph- 
thalmologist,  nor  that  the  superintendent  was  in  touch  with 
the  situation  in  a  very  vital  way.  Prosecution  of  the  staff 
physician  and  a  reorganization  of  the  hospital  routine  may 
mean  safety  for  future  infants. 

The  conclusion  is  that  we  have  not  entirely  overcome 
the  reluctance  of  the  medical  fraternity  for  "social  service 
interference"  in  the  treatment  of  purely  technical  disease; 
that  the  necessity  for  the  required  routine  reporting  of  all 
cases,  even  by  the  ophthalmologist,  has  not  been  entirely 
accepted  or  seen  as  the  most  important  safety  measure  in 
the  eventual  control  of  casualties  from  this  cause. 

The  conscientious  ophthalmologist  is  quite  alive  to  the 
need  for  stressing  the  danger  to  sight  from  this  cause  and 
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includes  in  his  teaching  to  medical  students  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  for  its  reporting;  health  courses  for  social 
workers  should  emphasize  it;  and  organizations  for  the 
blind,  I  believe,  should  indicate  their  propaganda  and  liter- 
ature, that  they  recognize  it,  if,  indeed,  they  do  not  consider 
it  a  requisite  to  maintain  an  active  service  for  its  control. 

Another  department  of  the  general  work,  seen  as  a  sight 
saving  service,  is  the  activity  in  making  medical  inspection 
of  school  pupils  to  include  examination  and  correction  of 
eye  defects  and  the  resultant  departure  in  special  classes  for 
pupils  with  visual  defects.  This  is  of  such  general  adoption 
by  the  organizations  represented  in  this  Association,  and  its 
detail  are  so  well  covered  in  other  papers,  that  I  waive  any 
analysis  of  the  service  and  its  contribution  of  the  prevention 
program,  except  to  urge  that  in  the  development  of  the  edu- 
cational features  of  the  movement  it  be  not  ignored  that  an 
equally  important  consideration  of  the  movement  is  its  con- 
tribution to  the  hygiene  and  care  of  the  eye,  and  the  arrest- 
ing, if  not  cure,  of  certain  eye  diseases. 

Until  the  advent  of  this  department,  no  especial  atten- 
tion had  been  focused  on  the  fact  that  certain  structural  de- 
fects of  the  eye  subject  it  to  degenerative  processes  which 
eventually  threaten  sight,  and  to  the  fact  that  these  process- 
es begin  during  the  school  period;  but  histories  of  adult 
patients  often  give  a  diagnosis  of  progressive  defects  due  to 
sustained  eye  strain  and  of  blindness  resulting  from  de- 
tached retina,  from  cataract  and  optic  atrophy.  The  stage 
in  which  these  defects  can  be  discovered  and  safely  correct- 
ed is  early  in  the  school  period  or  even  in  the  pre-school  pe- 
riod— and  boards  of  education  are  susceptible  to  influence 
which  urges  attention  to  the  eyes  from  a  special  knowledge 
of  the  possibilities  in  defective  vision  if  neglected. 

Unless  a  close  co-operation  be  effected  between  the  ex- 
amining physician  and  the  school,  the  health  interests  of  the 
pupils  in  the  special  classes  will  not  be  fully  served. 

In  school  pupils  also  can  be  detected  some  of  the  inherit- 
ed conditions  which  our  present  knowledge  of  eye  surgery  is 
to  remove  during  the  age  appropriate  to  school  attendance, 
when  only,  certain    operative  proceedure  is  effective.     We 
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cannot  safely  leave  to  the  educators  the  the  entire  conduct 
of  sight  saving  classes  without  losing  the  possibility  of  con- 
serving much  vision,  through  continued  health  service  to 
the  pupils. 

In  the  interest  of  preserving  vision  it  must  be  recognized 
that  the  examination  of  eyes  which  may  be  diseased  cannot 
be  successfully  made  except  by  the  eye  specialist  who  knows 
diseases  of  the  eyes  and  who  has  authority  and  technical 
ability  in  treatment  of  the  eyes  for  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion; this  emphatically  essential  in  considering  the  examina- 
tion of  eyes  in  children  of  school  age. 

Where  medical  inspection  is  fully  established  and  giv- 
ing attention  to  these  special  features,  an  organization  for 
the  blind  may  waive  its  responsibility  for  stimulating  such 
inspection,  examinaton  and  corrective  service  and  the  estab- 
lishing of  sight  saving  classes  which  is  a  corollary  of  the  for- 
mer service.  However,  since  such  inspection  does  not  yet 
maintain  in  the  country  uniformly,  it  becomes  a  privilege  of 
the  organization  committed  to  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  to 
initiate  it  and  its  follow-up  activities. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  presence  of  children  with  visual 
defects  kept  in  the  public  school  system  with  an  adapta- 
tion of  school  room  facilities  to  favor  their  condition  is  stim- 
ulating not  alone  better  standards  of  lighting,  etc.,  but  fur- 
ther exploration  into  the  health  conditions  and  to  corrective 
eye  surgery,  under  the  routine  of  periodic  observation  of 
such  pupils. 

Because  of  the  presence  of  such  classes  in  the  system, 
children  with  slight  visual  defects  are  detected  early  and 
more  effective  medical  service  to  them  made  possible.  In 
fact  it  is  not  too  optimistic  to  expect  that  a  very  noticeable 
decrease  will  appear  in  certain  visual  defects  in  the  adult 
population,  because  of  closer  and  more  expert  scrutiny  of 
children's  eyes  during  the  school  period. 

This  being  the  possibility,  no  organization  for  the  blind 
can  waive  its  responsibility  for  seeing  that  the  schools  in- 
corporate special  classes  for  these  children  and,  also,  that 
the  health  side  of  the  work  be  given  large  consideration. 

In  the  industrial  field,  where  a  sufficient  proportion  of 
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blindness  occurs  througli  acidents  and  eye  strain  to  compell 
consideration  in  the  interest  of  preventive  work,  it  is  a  most 
favorable  time  to  stress  the  importance  of  attention  to  eyes. 
Other  forces  than  the  welfare  interests  are  already  giving 
such  consideration,  from  the  side  of  economy,  making  em- 
ployers susceptible  to  extending  the  factory  medical  ser- 
vice to  include  examination  and  correction  of  eye  ailments. 

In  a  large  system  of  mills  manufacturing  threads,  and 
where  inspection  of  rapidly  moving  strands  of  thread  over 
rollers  is  made  by  women  and  girls,  an  experiment  in  vision 
tests  was  made  to  discover  the  source  of  a  large  discard  of 
finished  skeins  found  to  be  imperfect. 

The  superintendent  told  the  writer  that  a  routine  classi- 
fication of  the  girls  and  women  in  to  four  classes  according 
to  grade  of  work  and  speed,  had  been  necessary,  and  even 
that  had  not  been  satisfactory  in  standardizing  the  work; 
when  the  medical  department  suggested  a  routine  examina- 
tion of  the  eyes  of  these  employees,  many  of  whom  had 
entered  before  the  practice  of  entrance  examinations  was 
established,  it  immediately  disclosed  the  source  of  their 
defective  inspection — employees  were  found  who  had  ser- 
viceable vision  in  one  eye  only;  others  with  defects  from 
continued  eye  strain  who  on  test  work  showed  ability  to 
see  well  for  only  about  two  hours  at  the  beginning  of  the 
day,  after  that  time  the  quality  of  their  work  varied  greatly 
and  speed  invariably  diminished. 

The  medical  director  of  this  factory  system  has  been  able 
to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  entire  body  of  employees 
to  an  unusual  degree  and  has  been  able  to  eliminate  all  sus- 
picion of  any  ulterior  reason  for  the  employee  health  work. 

Thorough  and  expert  examination  was  made  of  the  eyes 
of  all  the  classes  of  inspectors,  and  the  corrective  treatment 
advised  was  followed  to  the  letter.  The  result  was  imme- 
diate in  quality  of  w^ork  and  in  speed,  so  that  at  once  began 
a  promotion  of  class  C  to  class  B,  and  on  up. 

This  experiment  was  followed  by  eye  examinations  of 
the  entire  body  of  employees  who  were  admitted  before  the 
establishment  of  medical  service  and  were  therefore  with- 
out physical  records;  some  spectacular  conditions  were  re- 
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vealed — one,  the  case  of  a  teamster  who  had  grown  old  in 
the  employ  but  had  never  had  an  examination  of  his  eyes 
nor  any  attention  to  them ;  it  was  found  that  he  had  so  seri- 
ous a  defect  in  both  eyes  that,  had  he  been  a  prospect  em- 
ployee he  would  have  been  assigned  to  work  requiring  little 
close  use  of  eyes ;  he  was  refracted  and  glasses  fitted — on 
the  first  day  of  attempted  work  after  receiving  the  glasses 
he  was  so  confused  with  the  multiplicity  of  things  which  he 
was  seeing  for  the  first  time  that  a  helper  was  sent  with  him 
on  his  rounds,  and  this  was  necessary  for  several  days  until 
he  had  adjusted  himself  to  his  new  world.  I  understand 
that  since  then  an  accounting  of  the  economic  gain  under 
better  eye  conditions  of  the  employees  has  been  made  in 
this  factory  system,  and  that  it  reveals  an  interesting  table 
of  percentage  gains  in  both  quality  of  work  and  speed. 

In  another  factory  located  in  a  community  owned  prac- 
tically by  the  factory  corporation,  well  developed  welfare 
work  early  incorporated  the  vision  tests  for  all  employees, 
family  members  of  employees  and  for  all  applicants.  These 
vision  tests  are  a  part  of  a  thorough  physical  examination, 
but  they  do  not  include  examination  of  the  eye  for  disease 
conditions.  A  significant  defect  in  the  system  came  to  light 
through  an  accident  to  an  employee  of  two  days,  who  had 
been  sent,  after  examination,  to  the  boxing  room.  In  nail- 
ing parts  of  boxes  together  a  small  wood  sliver  had  broken 
off  and  made  a  superficial  wound  on  the  eye,  which  sent  the 
man  to  the  hospital  where  on  examination  it  was  discovered 
that  both  eyes  were  developing  cataracts.  The  prospect  of 
diminishing  vision  and  its  danger  to  himself  and  to  fellov/ 
employees  furnished  a  strong  argument  for  more  thorough 
eye  examinations  in  this  plant. 

Again,  in  a  large  electrical  plant  the  writer  was  told 
that  the  compensation  laws  were  bringing  the  company  to 
establish  rigid  entrance  physical  examinations — a  recent 
case  was  cited  in  which  the  company  has  been  required  to 
pay  damages  of  $10,000  for  the  loss  of  an  eye  in  .":n  em- 
ployee, although  on  examination  it  was  found  that  he  had 
entered  the  employ  with  sight  in  one  eye  gone  through  op- 
tic atrophy  and  that  the  accident  was  clearly  due  to  this 
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fact,  unknown  to  either  the  man  or  the  company.  That  the 
optic  atrophy  was  a  manifestation  of  general  disease  was 
later  discovered,  but  the  State  compensation  law  requires 
that  damages  for  total  loss  of  sight  shall  be  imposed,  even 
if  it  can  be  proved  that  there  had  been  vision  in  but  one  eye 
before  the  accident.  These  influences  within  the  factory 
routine  and  from  the  standpoint  of  economy  and  uniform 
standards  of  work  and  speed,  make  it  propitious  for  us  to 
get  consideration  in  the  interest  of  conserving  sight — espe- 
cially would  it  seem  that  employers  may  be  approached  to 
consider  such  protective  measures  by  the  agencies  which 
are  being  allowed  to  do  placement  work  within  factories  for 
men  and  women  with  visual  defects. 

Further,  quite  irrespective  of  the  preventive  work  which 
affects  the  condition  before  it  can  claim  its  victim  through 
ophthalmia  neonatorum,  eye  strain,  progressive  disease 
common  to  school  age,  or  industrial  accidents,  the  supposed- 
ly blind  individual  deserves  consideration;  and  in  the  light 
of  constantly  improving  knowledge  of  eye  conditions  and  of 
their  successful  treatment  by  advanced  eye  surgery,  by  new 
appliances  and  through  a  better  understanding  of  related 
disease,  fairness  to  the  supposed  blind  applicant  would  jus- 
tify every  agency  for  the  blind  in  scrutinizing  any  diagnosis 
except  one  which  has  been  the  result  of  an  examination  by 
an  ophthalmologist  and  has  therefore  been  made  after  any 
indicated  helpful  treatment  has  been  tried  and  found  inef- 
fective. 

Not  infrequently  is  sight  restored  in  part  or  entirely 
through  some  treatment  or  device  advocated  conservatively, 
but  proving  effective  in  certain  eye  ailments.  It  is  one  of 
the  compensations  of  working  in  this  special  field  that,  wher- 
as,  we  have  frequently  to  record  failure  to  save  sight  after 
hopeful  waiting  for  results  from  the  most  expert  treatment 
known,  and  ineffective  through  some  complication  which 
cannot  always  be  foreseen,  we  have  also  to  record  success 
from  a  treatment  or  use  of  an  appliance  which  seems  to  offer 
but  a  slight  hope  in  a  condition  which  had  been  considered 
beyond  any  hope  of  improving. 

A  recent  instance  is  suggestive:     The  United  Charities 
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had  referred  a  man  as  a  candidate  for  the  County  Pension 
for  the  Blind,  for  an  examination  and  diagnosis  of  his  con- 
dition as  a  part  of  his  information  to  be  filed  with  his  appli- 
cation— this  man  was  so  handicapped  by  defects  in  both 
hearing  and  sight  that  his  family  were  reluctant  to  leave 
him  alone  during  the  day  while  all  were  employed.  Read- 
ing the  diagnosis  of  former  years  and  noting  that  he  had 
light  perception  in  each  eye,  we  gave  him  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt  and  referred  him  for  observation  to  a  clinic  which 
has  within  the  last  year  introduced  the  use  of  telescopic 
lenses  thinking  that  these  might  prove  helpful  where  ap- 
parently every  other  possible  medical  service  had  not 
availed;  much  to  our  surprise,  when  his  record  was  re- 
turned from  this  clinic  it  showed  an  ordinary  refraction  and 
glasses  were  prescribed,  and  were  giving  him  useful  vision 
in  one  eye  with  light  perception  in  the  other  not  affected, 
and  it  was  explained  that,  apparently,  his  (inherited)  my- 
opia had  had  frequent  fittings  without  the  use  of  a  drug  and 
always  by  opticians  in  the  department  stores;  the  history 
showed  that  his  father  became  blind  at  sixty  from  a  progres- 
sive defect,  and  the  son  had  accepted  a  similar  fate. 

Research  in  operative  treatment  of  eye  ailments  is  con- 
stantly establishing  new  hope  for  certain  common  conditions, 
and  it  must  also  be  considered  that  experiments  with  the  fit- 
ting of  the  telescopic  lenses — distals  in  the  technical  terms 
of  the  medical  profession — are  confirming  our  first  optimis- 
tic outlook  for  their  ability  to  restore  reading  ability  and 
other  close  eye  work,  to  eyes  which  have  been  denied  such. 
One  hesitates  to  predict  too  optimistically  for  the  use  of 
these  lenses,  since  they  are  disappointing  in  cretain  condi- 
tions of  eye  defect;  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  established 
records  in  ability  to  read  and  to  do  close  eye  work  for  cer- 
tain other  common  eye  conditions,  that  one  hesitates  to  re- 
frain from  urging  their  test  in  every  instance  where  a  mini- 
mum of  vision  gives  hope  for  its  better  use  through  the 
lenses,  not  being  willing  to  deny  the  possibility  of  success  if 
it  be  only  to  the  one  in  ten. 

Since  our  first  advocacy  of  the  use  of  the  telescopic  lenses 
a  year  ago  before  an  audience  of  workers  for  the  blind, 
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which  was  made  on  the  basis  of  the  first  successful  experi- 
ments, we  have  had  opportunity  to  give  them  a  more  exten- 
sive trial  both  in  the  individual  cases  and  in  the  number  and 
class  of  conditions  considered  "favorable.  The  young  stu- 
dent, graduated  as  a  Braille  pupil  from  a  high  school  with 
whom  we  made  our  first  test,  has  now  completed  her  first 
year  at  Chicago  University  where  she  has  used  the  lenses 
in  all  of  her  reading  and  in  her  written  work  and  employing 
them  to  read  the  usual  ink-print  text  books.  The  distance 
appliances  have  enabled  her  to  make  the  daily  trip  on  two 
transportation  systems  and  through  the  crowded  loop  dis- 
trict; she  is  able  to  see  movies  and  attend  the  theater;  she 
has  written  all  papers  required  and  taken  examinations  with 
the  regular  class. 

We  have  now  on  record  a  variety  of  instances  in  which 
supposedly  unimprovable  eyes  have  been  fitted  with  the 
lenses  and  ability  to  read  and  do  other  close  eye  work  has 
resulted.  We  believe  that  experiments  in  the  practice  of  the 
few  ophthalmologists  in  the  centers  where  they  are  being 
tested  and  who  are  keeping  us  in  touch  with  results,  obligate 
agencies  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  to  advocate  the  exten- 
sion of  their  use  in  a  much  wider  geographical  field,  and 
that  ophthalmologists  be  urged  to  refer  patients  for  their 
fitting. 

There  are  noticed  two  tendencies  in  social  work — to  pro- 
mote the  public  interest  and  support  of  activities  by  an  im- 
pressive array  of  numbers,  and  to  concentrate  on  the  most 
constructive  features  in  intensive  study  and  toward  inten- 
sive results ;  one  method  attempts  to  meet  the  present  need, 
the  other  has  the  future  in  consideration  and  hopes  to  mini- 
mize the  need  through  reducing  its  causes. 

Organized  work  for  the  blind  has  given  recognition  of 
both  methods — the  presence  of  a  large  body  of  blind  stu- 
dents from  the  schools  and  of  newly  blinded  adults  ready  for 
employment  and  professional  service,  has  justified  multi- 
plying th£  avenues  to  provide  for  numbers ;  State  Commis- 
sions for  the  blind,  and  privately  supported  societies  for  the 
blind  have  unquestioning  added  special  departments  to  pro- 
vide more  adequately  for  the  recognized  needs  in  training, 
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employment  and  professional  placement;  and  the  public  is 
following  in  its  support  with  faith  in  the  ultimate  result. 

Granting  that  prevention  has  demonstrated  a  practical 
contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  blindness  (in 
its  prevention)  ;  granted  that  continued  specialized  efforts 
will  further  extend  the  present  status  of  practical  results 
to  be  obtained,  can  organizations  for  the  blind  delegate 
such  activity  to  general  health,  educational  or  industrial  or- 
ganizations at  the  present  time,  or  will  their  best  interests 
be  served  by  considering  prevention  a  necessary  department 
of  its  general  work,  as  are  vocational  training  and  employ- 
ment and  professional  placement  at  the  present  time? 

We  believe  prevention  to  be,  as  yet,  a  special  field  ap- 
propriate to  the  activities  embraced  under  organized  work 
for  the  blind. 

We  believe  that  public  education  toward  prevention  and 
the  adoption  of  the  prevention  program  will  be  better  pro- 
moted within  the  organizations,  for  the  reason  that  oppor- 
tunities for  trying  out  and  demonstrating  potential  avenues 
of  effort  are  provided  within  the  organizations  rather  than 
outside  in  general  educational,  health  or  industrial  fields; 
for  the  reason  that  many  of  the  accepted  phases  of  preven- 
tive work  have  grown  out  of  efforts  to  meet  the  problem  of 
blindness  and  that  they  are  capable  of  further  extensions; 
for  the  reason  that  many  individuals  at  present  known  to  the 
organizations  for  the  blind,  may  be  as  greatly  assisted 
through  application  of  helpful  devices  or  improved  treat- 
ment measures  as  through  special  employment. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  rapid  growth  of  industrial  op- 
portunities for  the  blind  in  shops  with  the  seeing,  and  for 
vocations  training  and  placement  in  just  recent  years,  is  that 
newspapers,  women's  clubs,  and  men's  business  organiza- 
tions have  endorsed  the  movement  and  made  it  literally  'The 
talk  of  the  town'  and  every  citizen  is  proud  to  have  a  share 
in  what  appeals  to  him  as  essentially  practical — can  we 
doubt  that  these  citizens  will  as  readily  respond  to  an  equal 
publicity  for  the  department  of  prevention,  or  that  the  in- 
dustrial plant  which  now  welcomes  the  visually  handicapped 
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employee  would  not  be  keen  to  encourage  within  its  num- 
bers a  check  up  on  eye  conditions  such  as  might  be  urged  by 
a  prevention  department? 

A  few  years  ago  we  indulged  in  dreams  of  wider  oppor- 
tunities for  the  industrious  and  industrially  employable 
blind  man — he  has  followed  our  dreams  and  today  the  fac- 
tories no  longer  consider  his  presence  a  curious  exception. 
Let  us  in  a  similar  and  as  practical  manner  work  out  the 
dream  for  eliminating  the  proportion  of  blindness  which  is 
known  to  be  preventable  through  organized,  intelligent  and 
faithful  effort;  let  us  dream  that  state  commissions  and 
other  bodies  appropriating  funds  for  the  welfare  of  the 
blind  will  be  generous  in  the  quota  assigned  for  the  preven- 
tion department  enabling  the  country-wide  extension  of  the 
movement  possible  if  incorporated  with  organized  and  gen- 
eral work  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind. 
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HOW  TO  MEET  THE  HOUSING  PROBLEM  OF 
THE  BLIND. 

By  Blanche  Cornell 

Before  discussing  the  actual  problem  of  housing  the 
Blind,  let  us  briefly  consider  first,  what  provisions  have 
hitherto  been  made  in  this  respect,  and  second,  the  classi- 
fication of  the  Blind  in  need  of  such  provision. 

Up  to  the  present  time  about  fourteen  homes  have  been 
established  for  the  Adult  Blind  throughout  the  east  and 
middle  w^est  by  various  charitable  and  religious  organiza- 
tions, a  project  v^^hich  is  being  met  with  some  disfavor 
due  to  the  segregation  of  that  class  of  people,  which 
inevitably  follows.  However,  due  to  the  difficulty,  or,  in 
many  cases,  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  admittance  to 
any  of  the  ordinary  institutions  provided  for  the  aged, 
many  of  the  Adult  Blind  have  been  convinced  of  the 
feasibility  of  a  separate  home  for  them,  and -them  alone. 

Then  there  are  the  Industrial  Homes  maintained  by 
some  istates,  which  offer  lodging  to  any  and  all  classes  of 
blind  people,  without  homes  and  without  employment,  re- 
quiring no  financial  obligation  in  return.  This  method  of 
housing  the  Blind  is  found  objectionable  by  many  because 
it  creates  no  incentive  for  self  sustenance  on  the  part  of  the 
Blind  so  comfortably  situated.  But  in  many  of  these  insti- 
tutions various  lines  of  industrial  work  have  recently  been 
introduced,  providing  occupation  as  well  as  some  slight  re- 
muneration in  a  financial  way  for  those  so  engaged.  Also 
some  of  these  homes  extend  accomodations  to  those  of  the 
Blind  whose  work  is  not  sufficiently  lucrative  to  enable 
them  to  afford  the  regular  rates  required  elsewhere.  The 
employment  of  either  or  both  of  these  two  methods  helps 
to  make  such  an  institution  of  real  benefit  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  Blind,  particularly  those  absolutely  without 
homes  and  incapable  of  earning  a  substantial  livelihood. 

As  to  the  necessity  of  a  separate  lodging  place  or 
boarding  home  for  the  employed  Blind,  there  is  a  decided 
difference  of  opinion.  In  fact,  those  in  opposition  to  the 
idea  again  emphasize  the  danger  of  segregation  or  isola- 
tion of  the  habitants  of  such  an  establishment,  while  others 
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contend  that  such  a  condition  among  those  actively  em- 
ployed with  the  Sighted  is  not  probable.  Still  others 
question  the  advisability  of  the  employment  of  the  Blind 
in  factories,  offices,  etc.,  contending  that  any  line  of  in- 
dustrial or  professional  work  carried  on  in  one's  own  com- 
munity, where  one  may  depend  upon  the  backing  and 
patronage  of  relatives  and  friends,  is  much  to  be  preferred. 
This  very  excellent  theory  is  very  successfully  carried  but 
by  many  of  the  Blind,  but  there  still  remains  a  large  num- 
ber of  capable,  ambitious  blind  people  who,  finding  the 
home  broken  up,  the  invironment  distasteful,  or  their  com- 
munity neither  sufficiently  large  nor  wealthy  to  supply  the 
patronage  necessary  for  a  decent  livelihood,  naturally 
gravitate  toward  the  near-by  industrial  centers. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  compensation  for  the  kind  of 
work  a  blind  person  can  perform  satisfactorily  is  seldom 
large,  the  problem  of  finding  a  suitable  lodginplace  im- 
mediately assumes  complications,  the  chief  of  which  are 
first,  the  flat  refusal  on  the  part  of  a  surprisingly  large 
number  of  landlords  to  even  consider  lodging  a  blind  per- 
son, due  to  a  mistaken  sense  of  responsibility  for  their 
personal  safety;  second,  the  fact  that  the  class  of  people 
the  educated  blind  person  would  naturally  prefer  is  either 
so  situated  that  they  do  not  feel  the  necessity  of  keeping 
lodgers,  or  are  in  a  position  to  demand  rates  far  in  excess 
of  what  a  meager  income  can  permit;  and  third,  the  loca- 
tion of  really  desirable  neighborhoods  is  not  usually  con- 
venient as  to  transportation  facilities  to  and  from  the  fac- 
tory districts,  a  disadvantage  of  considerable  importance 
to  a  blind  person  alone  in  a  large  city. 

As  a  result  of  these  conditions,  the  majority  of  the 
employed  Blind  are  forced  to  seek  lodging  accommoda- 
tions in  neighborhoods  not  altogether  desirable,  and  among 
people  whose  standards,  tastes,  and  intelligence  are 
decidedly  inferior  to  their  own,  and  consequently  whose 
companionship  they  do  not  particularly  enjoy.  Unquestion- 
ably, instead  of  creation  a  desire  to  mingle  with  sighted 
people,  this  state  of  affairs  only  encourages  even  closer 
association  with  friends  of  one's  own  selection  among  the 
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Blind,  and  again,  regardless  of  theory,  segregation  of  the 
Blind  results. 

Would  it  not  then  be  preferable,  where  the  number 
employed  is  sufficient,  for  the  Blind  themselves,  either  by 
private  donations  or  an  endowment  if  possible,  to  establish 
a  commodious,  well-equipped,  respectable  boarding  home, 
where  they  may  enjoy  clean,  comfortable  surroundings  at 
a  reasonable  rate,  and  where  they  still  have  the  privilege 
of  choosing  their  friends  among  either  the  Sighted  or  Blind, 
as  they  prefer?  Such  an  institution  must  be  so  well- 
supervised  and  of  such  a  type  that  its  occupants  may  take 
pride  in  entertaining  their  sighted  friends  there  at  any  and 
all  times.  In  other  words,  residence  at  a  boarding  home 
for  the  Blind  does  not  necessarily  mean  exclusive  associa- 
tion with  blind  people,  especially  for  those  employed  among 
the  sighted,  for,  after  all,  does  not  the  cultivation  of 
friends  under  any  conditions  depend  entirely  upon  the  in- 
dividual? Are  there  not  those  among  us  who  arouse  noth- 
ing but  sympathy  and  curiosity,  and  who  will  never  be  a 
success  socially  regardless  of  opportunity?  Others  win 
friends  among  the  Sighted  as  readily  as  among  the  Blind, 
and  have  a  personality  which  makes  them  a  desirable  ad- 
dition to  any  social  circle. 

To  briefly  summarize,  the  majority  of  the  Adult  Blind 
have  found  the  establishment  of  a  separate  home  for  them 
almost  essential,  due  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  accom- 
modations at  any  of  the  institutions  now  provided  for  the 
aged  and  infirm.  The  Industrial  Homes  maintained  by  the 
various  states  should  either  furnish  lines  of  occupation 
whereby  the  members  may  contribute  somewhat  to  their 
own  support,  or  extend  exceptionally  reasonable  rates  to 
those  whose  income  is  irregular  or  very  small. 

For  those  professionally  engaged,  or  who  are  capable 
of  handling  several  different  lines  of  industrial  work,  a 
home  among  relatives  and  friends,  if  desirable,  is,  of  course, 
much  to  be  preferred,  but  for  those  better  adapted  to  of- 
fice, factory,  or  theatre  work,  a  reasonable,  convenient, 
high-grade  boarding  home  is  more  conducive  to  content- 
ment and  right-living  than  are  undesirable,  cheap  neighbor- 
hoods and  inferior  associates. 
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Up  to  date  only  five  such  boarding  homes  have  been 
established,  the  most  recent  of  which  is  probably  that 
founded  by  the  Badger  State  Advancement  Association  of 
the  Blind  of  Milwaukee  five  years  ago.  This  property 
consists  of  three  and  a  half  acres  of  land  and  four  build- 
ings, including  a  main  building,  a  dormitory,  cottage,  and 
workshop,  where  the  manufacture  of  fibre  furniture  and 
the  reseating  of  chairs  in  cane,  pith,  and  rush  are  being 
carried  on. 

The  Home,  formally  opened  just  a  year  ago,  now 
houses  about  thirty-five  blind  persons,  twelve  of  whom  are 
employed  in  the  shop  on  the  grounds,  while  the  remainder 
are  engaged  in  various  lines  of  work  in  the  city.  Clean, 
comfortable,  well-furnished  rooms,  excellent  meals,  and 
laundry  are  available  here  at  the  rate  of  seven  dollars  a 
week,  while  a  real  atmosphere  of  home,  the  country  air, 
artesian  well  and  spring  water  on  the  grounds,  and  a  car 
line  furnishing  transportation  to  the  main  part  of  Mil- 
waukee, combine  to  make  this  an  ideal  lodging  place,  and 
permit  its  patrons  to  enjoy  a  pleasant  and  wholesome  en- 
vironment. 

The  Blind  of  Milwaukee  organized  five  years  ago  with 
three  particular  aims  in  view — ^the  establishment  of  a  home 
such  as  described  above,  finding  employment  for  those 
without  homes  and  work,  and  to  assist  in  the  furtherance 
of  legislation  pertaining  to  the  Blind.  The  active  member- 
ship of  its  association  is  composed  of  blind  people  only,  but 
we  are  glad  to  list  anyone,  sighted  or  blind,  in  sympathy 
with  our  cause  and  aims,  among  our  associate  members. 

Immediately  upon  organization,  we  realized  the  neces- 
sity of  obtaining  the  backing  of  the  Association  of  Com- 
merce, which  was  accomplished,  and  we  now  have  twenty- 
one  of  the  most  prominent  local  business  men  as  members 
of  our  Endorsement  Committee,  three  of  whom  make  up 
our  Financial  Advisory  Board,  which  audits  in  a  general 
way  all  receipts  and  expenditures  of  association  funds. 

Our  Board  of  Directors  consists  of  seven  members, 
elected  by  the  members  of  the  organization  at  large  for  a 
period  of  two  years.  This  body  in  turn  elects  all  officers, 
and  transacts  all  important  business. 
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Our  Welfare  Committee  has  done  much  active  work 
along  the  line  of  calling  on  and  providing  for  the  sick  and 
needy,  financed  by  a  sunshine  fund  contributed  to  by  all  of 
the  members  at  each  meeting  of  the  association.  This  com- 
mittee also  handles  a  Revolving  Fund,  created  for  the 
purpose  of  making  loans  to  worthy  members  desirous  of 
establishing  themselves  in  business.  These  funds  have 
been  greatly  increased  from  time  to  time  by  means  of 
benefit  theatre  parties,  raffles,  etc.,  conducted  by  this  com- 
mittee. 

The  Entertainment  Committee  is  required  to  plan  and 
conduct  all  forms  of  recreation  and  social  functions,  such 
as  dances,  sleigh-rides,  picnics,  basket  socials,  bowling, 
roller-skating,  and  truck  parties.  The  Legislative  Com- 
mittee investigates  and  helps  to  formulate  legislation  re- 
garding pensions  for  the  Blind,  the  creation  of  agencies 
for  the  care  of  the  Adult  Blind,  and  the  safe-guarding  of 
open  stairways  and  other  sources  of  danger  to  the  blind 
pedestrian. 

In  conduction  with  this  organization,  a  ladies,  auxiliary, 
known  as  the  Sunshine  Club,  and  composed  of  about  one 
hundred  of  our  prominent  social  leaders,  has  been  formed. 
This  very  efficient  body  has  been  instrumental  in  adding 
some  necessary  equipment  to  the  Home,  supplying  material 
for  plain  sewing  to  be  done  by  some  of  our  women,  and 
disposing  of  the  finished  product,  making  an  occasional 
substantial  donation  to  the  organization  itself,  and  creat- 
ing a  fund  whereby  the  members  of  the  Home  are  enabled 
to  enjoy  a  reading  circle.  They  have  also  been  a  source  of 
aid  to  our  Welfare  Committee  in  looking  up  and  providing 
for  needy  families,  etc. 

A  small  chorus  and  orchestra  have  been  formed  by  the 
members  of  the  association,  which  have  done  some  broad- 
casting, and  are  now  formulating  plans  to  do  some  concert 
work  in  and  around  Milwaukee. 

I  have  thus  briefly  given  you  an  outline  of  what  the 
Badger  State  Advancement  Association  of  the  Blind  has 
accomplished,  and  we  feel  that  it  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.     The  home  has  certainly  been  a  God-send  to  the 
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Blind  of  Milwaukee.  New  lines  of  employment,  respect- 
able living  quarters,  and  a  more  active  social  life  have 
resulted.  In  view  of  the  small  compensation  received  by 
the  average  blind  worker  for  his  services,  and  the  con- 
sequent difficulty  of  securing  suitable  lodging  accommoda- 
tions in  a  large  city,  we  are  sure  that  for  the  employed 
Blind  at  least,  a  home  such  as  we  have  described  above  is 
the  most  practical  and  the  most  beneficial  way  to  meet  the 
housing  problem. 

HOUSING  PROBLEM  OF  THE  BLIND. 

By  Roberta  A.  Griffiths 
Happily  the  housing  of  homeless  adult  dependents  has 
at  last  attracted  the  attention  of  constructive  social  work- 
ers and  the  institutional  home  is  coming  into  its  own. 
Slowly  but  surely  the  old  type  of  county  poor  house,  re- 
treats and  infirmaries  of  one  kind  and  another,  are  being 
renovated  and  made  over  by  the  same  cleansing,  under- 
standing, humanizing  forces,  which  have  been  so  success- 
fully reconstructing  children's  homes,  private  and  public 
residential  institutions  and  relief  work  in  other  fields. 
Gradually  the  children,  the  feeble-minded  and  the  delin- 
quents are  being  eliminated  and  provided  for  each  in 
institutions  for  his  kind  and  their  places  taken  by  self- 
respecting  men  and  women,  who  but  a  few  years  ago  could 
not  have  been  induced  to  enter  an  institutional  home. 
Fraternal,  religious  and  other  organizations  recognizing 
the  housing  need  of  their  homeless  members,  are  making 
every  effort  to  meet  this  need  in  a  satisfactory  worth  while 
way.  Many  of  them  have  established  most  attractive  homes 
and  are  maintaining  them  in  a  true  family  home  spirit 
with  the  most  careful  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  individual 
members,  even  providing  them  with  generous  money  allow- 
ances at  regular  intervals,  with  which  to  gratify  their 
personal  wishes.  The  trustees  of  both  our  public  and 
privale  institutions  these  days  are  of  our  best  citizens  and 
they  take  there  responsibilities  seriously.  The  inmates 
under  these  conditions  are  better  cared  for  and  far  happier 
than  our  many  dependent  relatives  in  prosperous  families. 
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Indeed,  so  popular  have  these  residential  homes  become,  it 
is  not  unusual  to  find  those  among  their  inmates  who  could 
very  well  afford  to  board  elsewhere  and  it  is  this  popular- 
ity with  its  demonstration  of  the  possibilities  of  artificial 
family  life,  that  has  done  more  than  anything  else  to  or- 
ganize the  department  house  groups  of  congenial  busy  men 
and  women  who  formerly  knew  only  the  rooming  house 
and  restaurant.  With  this  home  spirit  abroad  in  the  land, 
naturally  those  of  us  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the 
blind  are  wondering  how  best  to  meet  our  own  housing 
problems.  Would  it  be  better  for  us  to  encourage  the 
establishment  of  segregated  homes  for  the  blind  or  would 
it  be  better  to  make  use  of  existing  residential  homes, 
seeking  placement  for  the  individual  in  the  group  into 
which  he  fits  best?  There  is  a  strong  sentiment  among 
workers  for  the  blind  and  the  blind  themselves  in  favor  of 
the  segregated  home.  It  is  a  question,  however,  just  how 
far  this  sentiment  is  influenced  by  the  ease  with  which 
money  can  be  raised  for  such  a  home.  The  difficulty  in 
making  adjustments  of  any  kind  for  the  blind,  pleasant 
memories  of  school  days  in  the  seclusion  of  state  institu- 
tions, the  shrinking  from  contact  with  the  public,  which  is 
no  better  trained  to  meet  them  tactfully  than  (bred  in 
seclusion  during  the  formative  years  of  life)  they  are 
trained  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  demands  and  responsibil- 
ities of  the  public.  There  is  also  a  pronounced  sentiment 
against  the  segregated  home,  largely  among  the  younger 
and  more  progressive  spirits  and  those,  who  losing  their 
sight  later  in  life,  have  never  mingled  with  the  blind.  They 
contend  that  with  the  blind  in  schools,  universities  and  col- 
leges, of  one  kind  and  another,  practicing  in  the  professions, 
working  in  industry  side  by  side  with  the  sighted,  actively 
interested  in  church,  politics,  society  and  community  life, 
their  needy  ones  should  be  provided  for  as  other  needy 
citizens  are  provided  for  and  their  claim  is  just.  For 
twenty-five  years  we  have  been  doing  our  utmost  to  break 
down  the  barriers  between  the  blind  and  the  sighted,  trying 
to  prove  that  the  blind  are  as  normal  except  for  sight  as  are 
the  sighted,  persuading  the  world  to  accept  the  blind  as  it 
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accepts  the  sighted  without  discrimination,  except  for  the 
aid  necessary  to  enable  them  to  overcome  their  handicap. 
Is  it  quite  consistant,  therefore,  to  ask  for  discrimination  in 
philanthropy.  Would  it  not  be  more  in  keeping  with  the 
policy  which  has  netted  us  such  splendid  results  along 
other  lines  to  devote  ourselves  earnestly  to  opening  resi- 
dential homes,  believed  to  be  closed  against  our  people 
and  winning  there  supporters  to  include  our  cause?  A  club 
house  where  the  blind  can  get  together  for  special  purposes 
in  a  few  of  the  larger  centers,  would  surely  be  desirable 
and  a  community  center  might  well  have  a  place  in  every 
city  whose  population  would  justify  it.  A  center  with 
capable  sympathatic  resourceful  workers,  always  ready  to 
help  the  blind  and  partially  blind  client  to  make  whatever 
adjustment  his  need  requires,  whether  it  be  in  school,  in 
business,  in  society  or  in  securing  relief.  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan  has  such  a  center  with  all  the  activities  for  the 
blind  and  for  conservation  of  sight  of  the  city  and  Kent 
County,  housed  in  a  modest  residence,  a  clinic  office  and 
a  resort  cottage  on  Lake  Michigan.  It  co-operates  closely 
with  all  our  local  social  agencies,  hospitals  and  our  schools, 
public  and  parochial,  in  which  we  have  had  a  prominent 
part  in  organizing  eight  conservation  of  sight  departments, 
and  is  supported  by  the  Community  Chest,  the  County,  the 
Ci  ty  and  the  Kiwanis  Club.  We  can  say  without  boasting, 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  popular  local  Association 
for  the  Blind  or  a  more  self  relient,  well  cared  for  Group  of 
blind  people  anywhere.  We  have  no  blind  beggars  on  our 
streets,  practically  all  of  our  men  and  women  who  are  able 
and  willing  to  work  are  employed,  one  here,  one  there,  never 
segregated.  Instead  of  the  subsidized  shop  we  have  a  self 
supporting  manual  training  department  where  training  for 
placement  is  given  to  those  who  need  it.  Our  homeless 
blind  are  cared  for  in  congenial  private  families  and  in  local 
residential  homes.  There  is  one  blind  man  and  one  deaf 
blind  man  in  a  Holland  Home ;  one  blind  woman  in  a 
Methodist  Home;  another  in  a  Women's  Home  and  another 
in  a  home  for  gentle  women;  seven  men  and  women  are  at 
the  county  farm ;  others  are  at  the  Soldiers  Home  and  our 
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working  women  have  boarded  in  the  Young  Women's 
boarding  home.  In  Detroit  we  understand  there  are  blind 
inmates  in  seven  residential  homes.  We  have  not  found 
it  difficult  to  co-operate  with  the  managements  of  our  resi- 
dential homes  and  we  believe  that  our  friends  are  in- 
finitely better  off  in  these  home  circles  than  they  could  pos- 
sibly be  grouped  together  with  other  blind  people,  who 
have  only  their  blindness  and  the  need  of  sighted  help  in 
common  in  an  institution  maintained  as  a  charity  by  a 
limited  circle  of  friends.  As  it  is,  each  one  has  the  com- 
munity attention  and  various  interest  of  his  family  and  its 
supporting  circle.  He  has  all  the  sighted  help  he  requires 
and  often  has  the  joy  of  rendering  service  for  service  and 
is  not  singled  out  as  a  special  object  of  charity.  The  institu- 
tion would  carry  on  just  the  same  if  he  were  not  there. 

In  closing  there  are  two  thoughts  I  would  like  to  leave 
with  you.  The  founders  of  an  institution  understand  its 
purpose  and  try  to  carry  out  the  idea  which  concieved  it. 
There  successors  often  do  not.  Modern  social  sience  is  an 
economic  force  which,  whatever  our  personal  wishes,  must 
be  taken  seriously  as  we  build  for  the  future  of  our  people. 
The  larger  we  make  our  public  and  the  more  we  make  our 
need  the  community  need,  the  surer  we  are  of  continued 
service. 
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r  RECREATION  OF  ADULTS 

Bij  Calvin  S.  Glover 
Definition 

Recreation  is  "The  supplement  to  work  in  adolescents 
and  adults,  as  clay  is  the  royal  means  to  securing  muscular 
developments  and  nervous  co-ordination  in  children,"  says 
Edward  T.  Devine.  But  even  work  is  only  distinguishable 
from  recreation  in  relation  to  the  habits  of  an  individual, 
since  one  man's  work  is  another  man's  play.  Prof.  Sea- 
shore defines  play  as  "Free  self-expression  for  the  pleasure 
of  expression;"  and  this  definition  may  comprehend  avoca- 
tions and  many  forms  of  constructive  occupation.  Through- 
out this  discussion  the  term  Recreation  will  be  used  in  its 
broadest  sense,  including  juvenile  play  on  the  one  hand,  and 
inspired  art  on  the  other.  Any  activity  that  tends  to  re- 
store physical,  mental  or  emotional  equilibrium  by  diverting 
attention  from  its  habitual  focus  and  permitting  strained 
muscles  and  nerves  to  relax  will  be  regarded  as  recreation. 

Differentiation  of  Function 

Industrial  specialization  necessitates  cultural  specializa- 
tion. The  cost  of  a  complex  civilization  is  cumulative  from 
generation  to  generation.  From  the  nearly-free  savage  to 
the  custom-bound  modren,  we  have  come  far,  and  have  left 
many  bad  debts  along  the  way.  More  and  more  intense 
functional  specialization  has  narrowed  the  range  of  neces- 
sary human  activity  and  distorted  the  growth  of  personali- 
ties. An  element  of  abstraction  has  entered  into  the  objec- 
tivity of  labor  and  disturbed  the  fine  balance  of  instinctive 
behavior.  Efficiency  has  been  gained  at  the  expense  of  spon- 
taneity. Paradoxically,  the  purpose  of  this  differentiation 
is  to  gain  leisure  for  fuller  self-development  and  pure  enjoy- 
ment of  life.  Negatively,  the  tendency  is  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, inasmuch  as  no  advanced  culture  can  be  attained  with- 
out leisure,  and  little  leisure  is  possible  until  specialization 
has  regulated  the  food  supply.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
genetic  process  does  not  guarantee  that  leisure  is  going  to 
produce  culture,  so  specialization  in  this  sphere  is  as  urgent 
^s  it  is  in  the  industrial  fields. 
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Aims  of  Recreation 

Physical.  No  primitive  man  was  ever  stooped-shoul- 
dered  from  excessive  desk  v^^ork,  flat-footed  from  standing 
at  a  bench,  "logish"  from  lack  of  fresh  air  and  exercise,  or 
blind  from  eye-strain.  Less  conspicuous  effects  of  ill-pro- 
portioned physical  exertion  are  innumerable,  and  so  uni- 
versal that  the  one  v^^ho  has  entirely  escaped  them  is  rare, 
indeed.  We  grant  that  a  tired  man  should  exercise,  and 
both  the  phonograph  and  the  radio  are  at  his  service.  The 
popularity  of  physical  culture  classes  and  athletic  sports 
is  an  eloquent  testimonial  that  these  struggles  satisfy  a  fun- 
damental need.  The  Turnverein  of  pre-war  days  was  vigor- 
ous enough  to  survive  re-christening,  and  the  dance  hall  has 
beaten  down  the  opposition  of  powerful  religious  sects  and 
forced  social  and  commercial  interests  to  co-operate  for  its 
successful  maintenance. 

Mental.  Mental  or  emotional  instability  is  a  common 
result  of  too  much  work  and  too  little  play.  Psychiatric 
studies  show  that  a  large  percentage  of  insanity  has  insuf- 
ficient recreation  among  the  more  or  less  remote  causes. 
An  alienist  is  likely  to  advise  absorption  in  a  hobby  or  a 
complete  change ;  but  this  menace  is  subtle  and  too  often 
evades  recognition  until  too  late.  Many  a  person  has  been 
transformed  by  a  new  interest,  and  the  desire  for  change  has 
built  up  countless  seasonal  resorts  and  materially  aided 
transportation  enterprises.  The  throngs  that  patronize  the- 
aters, concert  halls,  parks,  clubs  and  libraries  prove  that 
mental  diversions  are  practical  necessities  of  life.  Dr.  De- 
vine  holds  the  opinion  that  "Play  is  natural  and  indispensi- 
ble  to  human  beings  like  sleep  and  food." 

Moral.  Having  concluded  that  recreation  is  an  essential 
interest  of  life  and  one  that  must  be  cultivated  for  the  sake 
of  health,  let  us  now  examine  its  morals.  Prof.  Seashore 
says,  "Play  is  of  essential  social  value,  as  it  develop^s  com- 
petition, then  leads  to  self-sacrifice  and  the  habit  of  shar- 
ing. It  develops  right  habits  through  its  rules,  and  neces- 
sitates, in  group  games,  the  principle  of  fairness.  Play  is 
of  moral  importance,  simply  because  it  gives  pleasure."  Dr. 
Garber  strikes  the  heart  of  the  matter  thus :    "It  is  stronger 
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than  vice,  and  it,  alone,  can  stiffle  the  lust  for  it."  To  pro- 
vide and  control  corrective  or  therapeutic  recreation  is  com- 
paratively easy,  but  who  will  bridle  that  mighty  instinct  of 
play  when  it  has  gone  astray?  A  recent  number  of  the  Sur- 
vey tells  us  "How  a  Small  Town  Educates  Its  Youth"  in 
language  that  should  jolt  our  complacency.  "An  idle  brain 
is  the  devil's  workshop,"  for  the  absurd  reason  that  no 
brain  can  ever  be  idle.  Therefore,  if  I  may  quote  Dr.Devine 
again,  "Society  is  as  much  concerned  that  leisure  time  shall 
be  used  profitably  for  living  in  freedom  as  that  working- 
time  shall  be  used  profitably  for  living  in  work."  Philan- 
thropists and  social  workers  have  recognized  this  for  forty 
years,  with  increased  seriousness,  and  innumerable  play- 
grounds and  social  centers  in  nearly  every  big  city  reward 
their  heroic  labors.  The  Roman  circus  was  an  instrument 
of  social  control  with  which  emperors  kept  the  people  out 
of  mischief.  Democracy  is  the  key-note  of  recreation  today, 
and  many  sociologists  rank  the  play-ground  with  the  school 
as  a  training  center  for  citizenship.  "Better  playgrounds 
without  schools  than  schools  without  playgrounds,"  is  the 
decision  of  Prof.  Patrick,  while  another  authority  avers  that 
"Character  takes  form  under  relaxation  quite  as  much  as 
under  the  strain  and  stress  of  the  day's  occupation."  Clearly, 
we  are  dealing  with  a  great  moral  or  immoral  force,  and 
social  workers  must  accept  the  responsibility  for  directing  it 
intelligently  and  scientifically. 

Place  in  Lives  of  the  Blind 

If  the  foregoing  justly  evaluates  the  importance  of  rec- 
reation to  society  in  general,  a  glance  at  the  peculiar  prob- 
lems of  the  blind  will  cause  its  influence  to  magnify  aston- 
ishingly. Blindness  is  a  social  handicap,  and  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Allen  that  "The  school  for  the  young  blind  which  does 
not  educate  its  charges  in  the  proper  use  of  leisure  is  far 
from  doing  its  duty  towards  them."  It  may  be  objected  that 
a  more  satisfactory  means  of  earning  a  living  should  first  be 
vouchsafed,  but  I  contend  that  wholesome  diversions  rank 
so  high  among  vital  requirements  as  to  be  scarcely  less  im- 
perative than  food  or  raiment.  Memory  and  habit  play  ex- 
aggerated roles  in  the  lives  of  the  blind,  because  their  ca- 
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pacity  for  imitation  is  so  insignificant.  Self-consciousness 
and  almost  insuperable  awkwardness  tend  to  ostracise  them 
from  society,  so  a  determined  effort  is  required  to  keep  them 
natural  and  happy.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  friends 
of  the  blind  that  cannot  be  over-estimated.  Too  often  it  has 
been  met  in  a  perfunctory  manner  by  doling  out  entertain- 
ment in  a  thoroughly  impersonal  way.  It  is  admittedly  dif- 
ficult to  arouse  blind  persons  to  active  participation  in  their 
own  recreational  affairs,  but  the  labor  is  well  worth  while.  A 
''take  it  or  leave  it"  policy  is  unfair  to  them  who  are  ignorant 
of  the  pleasures  within  their  grasp,  and  no  rule  of  thumb 
can  guide  a  worker  who  lacks  sympathetic  understanding  of 
personalities,  and  resourcefulness  to  kindle  that  spark  of 
self-reliance  that  is  too  often  buried  beneath  the  ashes  of 
faitire,  humiliation  and  discontent.  It  is  deplorable  that  all 
educators  of  the  blind  have  not  taken  this  obligation  more 
seriously.  Answers  to  the  Overbrook  questionnaire  of  1923- 
1924  richly  demonstrate  the  thoughtful  recreational  train- 
ing that  has  been  given  in  that  institution;  and  Mr.  Irwin's 
Committee  on  Social  Education — 1920,  made  suggestions 
that  should  benefit  every  youth  in  America. 

Standards  for  Recreation. 

Social.  Most  recreation  for  the  blind  should  be  social 
and  the  nature  of  that  sociability  should  not  be  left  to 
chance.  We  sometimes  lose  patience  with  the  person  who 
insists  upon  living  in  a  blind  society.  Social  workers  who 
see  and  constantly  imitate  the  manners  of  their  neighbors 
can  never  appreciate  what  a  stupendous  achievement  it  is  to 
perform  all  the  myriad  little  acts  and  gestures  that  consti- 
tute social  grace  without  example  or  cue.  These  are  super- 
ficial traits  but,  if  they  fail  to  attract,  few  will  look  deeper 
to  discover  hearts  that  yearn  for  companionship.  Shall  we 
merely  offer  bread  and  ignore  such  misery?  Can  we  teach 
these  unhappy  people  how  to  give  and  how  to  receive  the 
untold  blessings  of  life?  They  are  driven  into  the  company 
of  the  blind,  where,  naturally,  less  proficiency  in  the  social 
arts  is  demanded.  But  the  world  sees;  and  conformity  to 
the  standards  of  sight  is  compulsory.    Association  with  the 
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seeing,  therefore,  must  be  made  so  attractive  and  so  gen- 
uine as  to  dispel  the  timidity  and  skepticism  of  them  who 
see  not. 

The  most  baffling  obstacle  to  success  in  providing  social 
recreation  is  caste.  Blind  people  do  not  constitute  a  homo- 
geneous society,  and  the  army  of  volunteers  that  must  be 
pressed  into  this  service  are  usually  drawn  from  the  leisure 
classes.  It  seems  to  me  futile  and  ridiculous  to  expect  en- 
during friendships  to  emerge  from  the  patronizing  contact 
of  wealthy,  cultivated  people  with  those  who  know  only 
squaUor.  Nevertheless,  if  the  discrepancy  is  not  too  great, 
a  hobby  or  secondary  interest  may  support  honest  compan- 
ionship. Accordingly,  we  have  had  music  for  musicians, 
dancing  for  dancers,  games  for  them  who  enjoy  games,  and 
lectures  for  the  intellectually  inclined.  When  our  Rotary. 
Club  expressed  a  desire  to  do  something  for  the  blind,  I  ad- 
vised that  the  greatest  boon  they  could  confer  was  personal 
friendship;  so  it  was  arranged  to  invite  each  blind  person 
to  attend  the  Club's  Thanksgiving  luncheon  as  the  private 
guest  of  an  individual  Rotarian.  The  man  who  does  an  in- 
ternational business  feels  something  quite  different  from 
pity  for  his  guest  who  is  energetic  enough  to  earn  his  living 
by  making  brooms;  and,  when  a  Rotarian  guides  us  through 
a  traffic  jam  we  have  names.  The  democracy  of  business 
is  irresistible.  The  girls'  clubs  now  fostered  by  big  indus- 
trial organizations  are  eager  to  join  with  other  groups  for 
dances  and  card  parties,  and  they  can  be  depended  upon 
to  bring  the  true  spirit  of  play.  The  ideal  is  to  place  blind 
persons  among  the  various  groups  in  which  they  would 
naturally  fit  if  they  could  see,  regarding  more  refined  culti- 
vation as  a  general  community  task.  Sometimes  direct  so- 
cial placements  can  be  made  by  enlisting  the  intelligent  co- 
operation of  a  minister,  a  Boy  Scout  leader  or  a  few  influen- 
tial members  of  any  club,  but,  in  most  cases,  the  blind  per- 
son is  too  unsocial  to  retain  his  advantage.  For  this  reason 
we  equipped  a  club  room  as  a  laboratory  for  social  training, 
and  overworked  it  with  every  variety  of  pastime.  This 
may  seem  like  a  step  toward  segregation,  but  we  have  al- 
ways tried  to  pack  our  audiences  with  a  majority  of  seeing 
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people.  Our  entertainers  were  divested  of  their  dignity  by 
a  very  informal  supper,  free  conversation  with  the  assem- 
bling crowd  and  community  singing. 

Activity.  The  degree  to  which  recreation  permits  one 
to  express  his  personality  must  now  be  considered  inde- 
pendently of  its  social  aspects.  The  solitary  avocation  af- 
fords relaxation  for  the  man  of  routine  business  and  a  safe 
antidote  for  dissatisfaction  on  the  job.  One  who  is  not  free 
to  follow  his  vocational  bent  because  of  a  handicap  may  re- 
taliate by  developing  enviable  skill  in  work  about  his  home. 
Pity  the  man  who  cannot  renew  a  washer,  build  a  shelf,  split 
kindling  or  change  a  tire.  Crossword  puzzles  and  games 
stimulate  independent  thinking  and  a  profound  debt  of  grat- 
itude is  due  the  Perkins  Institution  for  adapting  so  many 
of  these  appliances  for  the  use  of  the  blind.  Vigorous  physi- 
cal exercise,  however,  is  a  peculiar  need  of  sightless  people. 
What  substitute  have  we  for  baseball  and  golf?  Walking  is 
likely  to  produce  more  nervous  than  physical  fatigue  and 
such  sports  as  rowing  and  swimming  must  await  the  inclin- 
ation of  friends.  A  picnic  at  which  we  sit  on  hard  benches 
and  wait  for  the  "eats,"  is  not  my  idea  of  a  jolly  day.  In 
order  to  make  a  picnic  for  the  blind  signify  what  it  does 
for  other  folks  we  engaged  a  playground  director  to  clear 
the  benches,  and  the  way  those  old  fellows  dug  in  for  the 
tug-of-war  and  hobbled  off  for  the  one-legged  race  was  a 
revelation.  The  women  were  less  responsive  until  the  danc- 
ing and  singing  began,  but  it  was  all  over  before  they  could 
tire. 

Conclusion.  Finally,  let  us  forget  that  we  are  studying 
how  we  may  best  serve  a  definite  group  of  people  back  home 
and  learn  a  lesson  from  the  humanity  that  is  within  us. 
Many  of  the  blind  people  who  attend  these  conventions  are 
not  here  for  professional  education,  but  because  this  is  their 
chance  to  slip  the  tether  of  daily  responsibility  without  tak- 
ing the  yoke  of  dependence  upon  a  good  friend  or  relative. 
I  believe  this  motive  should  be  respected  and  I  hope  it  sug- 
gests to  your  minds  a  neglected  privilege  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 
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EFFECTIVE  MEANS  OF  PRESENTING  NEEDS  OF  THE 
BLIND  TO  STATE  LEGISLATURES 

By  Chas.  F.  F.  Campbell 

When  the  above  topic  was  assigned,  it  brought  to  mind 
an  incident  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  which  was  held  twenty  years  ago 
in  Saginaw,  Michigan.  Someone  asked  Dr.  Hartwell,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
if  he  would  tell  the  best  way  to  install  work  for  the  adult 
blind  in  a  western  state.  The  Doctor  replied  that  methods 
which  had  proved  effective  in  Massachusetts  might  not  serve 
at  all  in  another  locality.  The  same  answer  applies  to  our 
present  topic. 

If  you  wish  to  secure  results  with  your  own  legislature, 
advise  with  those  who  have  had  experience  in  fostering  so- 
cial service  legislation  in  your  own  state. 

Proponents  of  a  measure  should  avoid  controversy  in 
the  presence  of  a  legislative  committee.  Iron  out  the  differ- 
ences of  opinion  among  those  who  favor  legislation  for  the 
blind  before  attempting  to  win  the  favor  of  legislators. 

Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  when  first  seeking  to  secure 
state  aid  for  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  took  blind 
children  with  him  to  the  State  House  and  gave  a  practical 
demonstration  of  the  way  those  without  sight  do  things  ordi- 
narily supposed  to  be  impossible  for  the  blind  to  accomplish. 
Since  that  time,  friends  of  the  blind  have  found  this  one  of 
the  most  effective  ways  of  securing  favorable  legislation  in 
behalf  of  the  blind.    If  the  measure  seeks  to  give  aid  to  the 
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adult  blind,  of  course,  adult  blind  speakers  should  take  the 
place  of  the  blind  children.  I  have  been  present  at  many 
legislative  hearings  when  blind  people  have  spoken.  Upon 
some  occasions.  Miss  Helen  Keller  was  the  chief  speaker. 
Those  who  have  attended  such  hearings  well  remember  the 
effectiveness  of  such  presentations. 

I  began  by  suggesting,  "When  in  Rome,  do  as  the  Paj- 
mans  do,"  but  there  are  two  fundamentals  which  will  help 
with  any  legislative  body.  Be  sure  that  those  who  are  rep- 
resenting the  cause  have  no  personal  axe  to  grind.  Nothing 
will  defeat  a  measure  so  quickly  as  to  have  the  slightest  sus- 
picion that  the  proponent  of  the  measure  will  be  personally 
aided  by  it.  In  legislative  activities,  the  old  saying,  "Hon- 
esty is  the  best  policy,"  might  be  changed  to  read,  "Honesty 
is  the  only  policy."  It  is  imperative  that  thouse  who  are 
championing  any  measure  for  the  blind  should  put  all  their 
cards  on  the  legislative  table. 

EFFECTIVE  MEANS  OF  PRESENTING  THE  NEEDS  OF 
THE  BLIND  TO  STATE  LEGISLATURES 

By  B.  S.  Joice 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  propound  any  set  formula  or 
plan  for  the  varying  condition  in  different  states  and  the 
many  different  phases  of  our  work  and  presentation  of  the 
same  to  the  state  legislatures. 

We  would  first  have  to  consider  our  varying  needs  from 
many  angles.  Does  your  problem  and  need  fall  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  educational  welfare,  or  labor  department 
of  your  state  and  what  are  your  political  conditions  affecting 
that  department?  Is  that  department  and  your  phase  of 
of  its  work  the  plaything  of  politicians?  Is  the  financial 
support  of  your  school  or  your  association  the  pawn  of  local 
politicians?  Is  your  executive  officer  a  political  appointee? 
Are  you  under  a  state  board  of  control  or  have  you  a  private 
board  of  directors?  Is  your  school  a  state  institution  or  a 
private  organization  rendering  service  to  the  state?  Has 
your  organization  a  large  endowment  which  makes  you 
rather  independent  or  must  you  cater  to  the  powers  that  be? 
Have  you  a  progressive  board  of  directors  back  of  you?    If 
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your  case  requires,  has  your  board  enough  political  influence 
to  put  things  across?  How  does  the  location  of  your  organi- 
zation affect  the  situation?  Are  you  near  enough  to  the  seat 
of  government  to  make  personal  appeal  according  to  the 
nature  of  your  work?  (This  may  be  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Hooper's  location  in  Wisconsin  which  enables  him  to  present 
his  pupils  at  the  capitol  where  they  sing  their  way  into  the 
hearts  of  the  officials.)  We  must  consider  our  own  prob- 
lem from  its  own  angle  and  adapt  our  procedure  in  the  way 
which  will  be  most  effective. 

In  Pennsylvania,  our  problem  has  been  the  securing  of 
sufficient  financial  assistance  from  the  State  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young  blind.  We  have  approached  it  from  an 
angle  different  than  that  advocated  by  Mr.  Campbell  in  his 
discussion  of  the  subject.  May  I  give  you  our  experience  as 
a  concrete  suggestion  and  as  one  way  of  approaching  our 
own  particular  problem? 

The  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind  was 
organized  as  a  school  but  became  fixed  in  the  public  mind 
as  an  asylum.  As  an  asylum,  it  was  classified  under  the  De- 
partment of  Charities  when  funds  for  education  and  main- 
tenance were  sought  from  the  State.  For  years  it  suffered 
the  varying  political  vicissitudes  of  other  schools  and  asy- 
lums. However,  it  was  not  much  behind  the  public  schools 
of  Pennsylvania  in  those  respects.  A  few  years  ago,  with 
the  adoption  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  School  Code,  our 
opportunity  came  along  with  the  great  advancement  of  the 
public  schools.  Gradually,  amendments  and  alterations  to 
the  ScTlool  Code  were  introduced  dealing  with  the  education 
of  the  young  blind,  but  they  were  not  correlated  and  the 
vital  points  were  left  out.  There  was  no  kick  in  them. 
Meanwhile,  we  had  been  educating  the  public  to  the  fact 
that  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind  was 
a  school.  During  the  past  three  years,  our  efforts  have  en- 
countered a  happy  state  of  circumstances  which  have  great- 
ly facilitated  our  plan  of  procedude. 

In  the  first  place,  we  had  the  court  change  the  name  of 
our  organization  to  the  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the 
Blind.     Then  there  was  elected  to  office  a  Governor  who 
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wished  his  administration  to  stand  for  the  furtherance  of 
education  in  all  its  phases.  He  appointed  a  broad-minded 
educator  as  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  who, 
in  turn,  selected  three  deputy  commissioners  who  proved  to 
be  sincere  friends  at  court.  We  had  little  difficulty  in  sell- 
ing our  plan  for  the  proper  classification  of  our  two  schools 
for  the  blind  under  the  Department  of  Education  to  these 
gentlemen  of  the  Department  of  Education.  They  in  turn 
sold  it  to  the  Governor,  and,  as  part  of  the  Governor's  pro- 
gressive educational  plan,  it  was  submitted  to  the  legisla- 
ture. With  our  school  properly  classified  and  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Department  of  Education  and  working  in 
harmony  with  sympathetic,  broad-minded  officials  of  that 
Department,  we  succeeded  in  selling  our  complete  program 
to  the  Governor  who  incorporated  it  in  his  general  plan,  leg- 
islative and  financial. 

I  should  like  to  go  into  detail  and  explain  how,  for  the 
first  time  in  its  history,  our  school  is  adequately  provided  for 
financially,  but  that  is  not  the  question  under  discussion.  I 
am  trying  to  show  you  a  new  line  of  approach  to  the  legis- 
latures. I  think  we  can  sum  it  up  in  this  way :  It  has  been  a 
slow,  persistent  program  of  education  and  publicity  with 
the  public,  but  with  the  actual  line  of  approach  being  from 
the  inside  through  the  proper  channels  to  the  Governor  and 
the  legislature. 

WHAT  USE  CAN  BE  MADE  OF  THE  FEDERAL  ACT  OF 
1920  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  REHABILITATION 

At  the  outset,  permit  me  to  state  that  it  should  be,  and 
undoubtedly  is  understood  by  many  of  those  familiar  with 
the  Federal  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1920,  that  this  law  was 
enacted  to  benefit  the  civilian  physical  handicap  of  the  Na- 
tion, and  is  a  division  entirely  separate  and  apart  from  the 
activities  conducted  by  the  United  States  Veterans  Bureau, 
the  latter  being  charged  with  the  rehabilitation  of  former 
service  men. 

Allow  me  to  present  an  outline  of  the  purport  and  scope 
of  the  Federal  Civilian  Rehabilitation  Law.    It  provides  for 
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the  promotion  of  vocational  rehabilitation  of  persons  injured 
in  industry,  or  otherwise  handicapped,  and  arranges  a  pro- 
gram for  their  return  to  every  day  employment. 

The  medical  profession,  as  well  as  recognized  authori- 
ties in  practical  rehabilitation,  agree  that  the  fundamental 
objective  in  rehabilitation  is  physical  reconstruction  so  far 
as  the  degree  of  disability  makes  it  scientifically  possible. 

The  annual  federal  appropriation  for  the  work  is  ap- 
proximately $1,000,000  which  is  alloted  among  thirty-six 
states  on  proportional  state  population ;  but  setting  the  min- 
imum at  $5,000  per  annum. 

The  thirty-six  states  that  have  adopted  rehabilitation 
laws  that  permit  governmental  co-operation,  submit  a  plan 
each  year  giving  their  general  outline  of  the  work  co-ordi- 
nating to  the  requirements  of  the  Federal  Act. 

The  national  law,  as  well  as  the  state  statutes,  define  dis- 
abled persons  to  include  those  who  by  reason  of  a  physical 
defect  or  infirmity,  whether  congenital  or  acquired  by  acci- 
dent, injury,  or  disease,  is  or  may  be  expected  to  be,  totally 
or  partially  incapacitated  for  remunerative  occupation. 

The  Federal  Board  governing  vocational  rehabilitation 
co-operates  with  the  state  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  act,  establishes  general  rules,  but  in  no  manner  does  it 
attempt  to  interfere  with  the  respective  states  rehabilitation 
program. 

The  Federal  Board  presents  from  time  to  time  data  show- 
ing the  various  states,  how  other  commonwealths  are  carry- 
ing on  the  work,  and  this  educational  feature  is  most  con- 
ductive to  homogeneous  co-ordinated  co-operation. 

If  you  will  permit  a  personal  statement,  I  submit  that 
the  work  of  the  executives  and  staff  of  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education  in  the  Rehabilitation  Division  at 
Washington,  warrants  the  earnest  endorsement  of  those  of 
us  who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  directing  this 
activity  in  the  respective  states.  The  Federal  authorities, 
since  the  inception  of  the  work,  have  at  all  times  assisted 
the  states  by  constructive  suggestions,  to  the  end  that  the 
result  attained,  should  be  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number.   Illustrative  and  in  substantiation  of  his  statement, 
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allow  me  to  present  some  records  from  my  last  annual  report 
to  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey — the  aggregate  of  our  medi- 
cal activities  for  the  last  fiscal  year  reported  totalled  131,- 
893 — including  Baking,  Massage,  Functional  Re-education, 
Heliotherapy,  Surgical,  Plaster  Casts,  Orthopedic,  Dressings, 
Strappings,  Dental,  Operations,  Medical,  Electrotherapy, 
Hydrotherapy,  Pathological,  Gymnastics,  Others,  X-Ray, 
Examinations  and  Re-examinations. 

2862  persons  received  the  benefit  of  medical  and  physi- 
cal treatment,  of  this  number  seventy-five  percent  were  in- 
dustrial workers  who  had  been  disabled  on  the  job. 

In  many  of  the  states,  the  Rehabilitation  Division  co- 
ordinates its  activities  with  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Bureaus.  In  New  Jersey  8,793  injured  workers  were  exam- 
ined to  ascertain  the  length  of  time  involving  partial  dis- 
ability and  the  extent  of  the  percentage  of  permanent  dis- 
ability sustained  by  the  injured  worker.  In  addition  to  the 
8,793  injured  persons  examined,  there  were  2,453  physical 
re-examinations.  As  the  result  of  scientific  application  of 
physical  reconstruction,  most  of  the  men  and  women  in- 
jured in  industry  in  New  Jersey,  were  rehabilitated  so  as  to 
permit  their  going  back  to  the  job  they  were  doing  the  time 
they  were  hurt. 

Those  of  us  interested  in  solving  social  problems  con- 
structively, realize  that  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  govern- 
mental, state,  county  and  municipal  administration  limits 
appropriations  allotted  to  work  of  the  character  in  which 
we  are  engaged,  so  per  force  we  must  concentrate  our  ener- 
gy, in  consideration  of  available  funds  to  spread  out  the 
work  to  the  end  that  its  benefits  shall  accrue  to  a  vast  ma- 
jority, rather  than  to  a  selected  few. 

If  the  Federal  Government  and  the  states  attempted  to 
segregate  its  physical  handicaps,  it  would  not  only  material- 
ly curtail  the  rehabilitation  work,  but  it  would  remove  from 
most  of  the  persons  it  hoped  to  assist,  every  prestige  of  in- 
dependence and  self-reliance.  From  a  scientific  veiw  point 
physicans  only  recommend  institutionalization  as  a  last  re- 
sort for  those  absolutely  physically  unsusceptible  of  reha- 
bilitation.   Social  economists  and  the  Federal  Government 
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estimate  that  it  costs  from  $250  to  $300  to  maintain  each 
person  institutionalized  in  the  United  States. 

The  best  practice  and  experience  has  demonstrated  that 
in  most  instances  segregation  of  the  handicap,  sympatheti- 
cally tends  to  lower  morale.  It  is  the  anticipation  of  the 
governmental  officials  and  most  of  the  state  rehabilitation 
executives  to  send  the  arrested  tubercular  handicap,  the  one 
armed  man,  the  handicap  that  lost  his  legs,  the  cardiac  case, 
the  hard  of  hearing,  those  affected  with  loss  of  vision  as  well 
as  most  other  physical  handicaps,  right  out  in  the  every  day 
life,  primarily  with  the  thought  that  as  self  respecting 
American  citizens  they  may  enjoy  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
to  its  fullest  degree,  surrounded  by  the  members  of  their 
family,  that  they  may  enjoy  society — ^that  they  may  breathe 
God's  fresh  air  and  feel  or  see  the  sunshine  any  time  they 
desire,  rather  than  to  be  subjected  to  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions essential  in  the  conduct  of  institutions. 

There  is  no  limit  as  to  the  use  that  progessive  states  can 
make  of  the  Federal  Rehabilitation  Act.  As  a  Commissioner 
of  Labor  in  an  important  industrial  state,  one  of  my  primary 
obligations  is  accident  prevention  in  industry.  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  note  that  the  next  annual  national  conference  of  the 
federal  and  state  rehabilitation  executives  is  scheduled  to 
be  held  in  Cleveland  in  September — jointly  with  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council.  Those  engaged  in  rehabilitation  work 
will  submit  to  the  Nation  the  tremendous  human  and  eco- 
nomic loss  that  presents  itself  for  physical  and  vocational 
rehabilitation.  The  human  "scrap  heap"  will  be  empha- 
sized in  the  hope  that  greater  care  may  be  exercised  to  keep 
down  the  toll  of  wreckage  that  is  incomparable  even  to  war's 
inhuman  devastation. 

There  is  no  limit  as  to  the  use  that  can  be  made  of  the 
Federal  and  State  Rehabilitation  Acts  in  those  common- 
wealths where  rehabilitation  is  conducted  on  basic  business 
and  high  minded  principles. 

If  you  will  again  permit  a  personal  reference,  as  the 
Director  of  the  N.  J.  Rehabilitation  Commission  and  the 
State's  Commissioner  of  Labor,  I  have  tendered  to  the  Blind 
Commission  of  New  Jersey  the  services  of  the  Rehabilitation 
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Division,  the  Labor  Department  factory  inspectors  and  the 
state's  employment  service  to  co-operate  and  assist  in  help- 
ing to  place  those  who  because  of  loss  of  vision  or  impair- 
ment cannot  readly  find  employment. 

Our  state  is  fortunate  in  having  not  only  a  progressive 
Blind  Commission,  but  its  chief  executive  officer  Miss  Lydia 
Y.  Hayes,  warrants  the  greatest  commendation  for  the 
achievements  she  has  accomplished  to  make  the  standard  of 
her  work  in  New  Jersey  comparable  to  any  of  the  progres- 
sive states. 

Permit  me  to  state,  both  as  a  physican  and  as  a  State 
Director  of  Rehabilitation,  that  I  recognize  the  vast  differ- 
ence in  procedure  when  comparing  general  rehabilitation 
work  for  the  blind  specialized  problems.  General  reha- 
bilitation endeavors  must  be  governed  by  the  claims  of  the 
vast  majority,  and  those  of  us  who  are  familiar  with  the  re- 
habilitating of  the  general  handicap,  can  infrequently  qual- 
ify as  experts  in  specialized  work.  It  is  my  judgment  that 
New  Jersey  as  well  as  some  of  the  other  states  have  wisely 
legislated  their  rehabilitation  programs  by  placing  the  blind 
and  those  with  affected  vision  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  and  making  the  Rehabilitation 
Commission  responsible  for  the  other  groups. 

While  there  prevails  certains  standards  of  employment 
best  fitted  for  various  types  of  handicaps,,  it  is  fully  appre- 
ciated that  in  work  of  this  character  there  are  no  set  definite 
rules  of  application.  Individuality  in  the  handicap  permits 
them  proportionate  opportunity  for  advacenment  as  prevails 
with  the  able  bodied.  Many  able  bodied  persons  would 
never  leave  the  class  of  ordinary  laboring  workers,  yet 
Steinmetz  though  physically  handicapped  was  one  of  the 
world's  most  renowned  electrical  engineers.  Some  of  the 
blind  workers  are  destined  to  cane  chairs  all  their  lives,  but 
personality,  initiative  and  individuality  present  as  contrasts 
Helen  Keller,  U.  S.  Senator  Gore,  Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  Your 
worthy  President,  Mr.  Irwin,  Mr.  Lattimer  of  Pennsylvania 
and  many  others. 

If  I  were  to  state  frankly  to  the  greatest  degree  "What 
use  can  be  made  of  the  Federal  Act  of  1920  for  Industrial 
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Rehabilitation"  my  answer  to  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  is  as  I  emphasize  it  to  my  co-workers 
in  New  Jersey,  Rehabilitation.  "Rehabilitation  is  in  its  in- 
fancy, you  have  it  within  your  power  to  spread  the  greatest 
cheer,  to  do  inestimable  good,  in  my  opinion  you  are  charged 
with  unlimited  responsbility,  your  obligation  to  your  clients, 
your  organization,  your  respective  communities,  your  states 
and  your  government  cannot  be  estimated  by  material  rec- 
ords, but  none  in  industrial,  social  or  public  life  have  a 
greater  opportunity  for  good  than  is  within  your  grasp,  if 
your  wisdom  for  constructive  work  results  in  the  handicaps 
attaining  their  objective  by  becoming  independent,  self- 
respecting,  self  supporting  instead  of  allowing  them  to  be 
relegated  to  the  human  "scrap  heap." 

The  federal  officials  may  blaze  the  constructive  path,  but 
we  in  the  states  must  build  on  a  solid  foundation  and  the 
social  initiative  and  public  funds  just  so  long  as  you  make  it 
work  will  continue  to  receive  the  support  of  private  and 
what  it  should  be:  "Real,  earnest,  sincere  and  honest  to 
goodness  Rehabilitation." 

THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  STATE  AND  OF  PRI- 
VATE ASSOCIATIONS  IN  SOLVING  THE  PROBLEMS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

By  Robert  I.  Bramhall 
The  several  states  of  the  Union  vary  greatly  with  regard 
to  the  means  used  for  solving  the  problems  of  the  adult 
blind.  In  some  states,  the  work  is  carried  on  almost  entirely 
by  private  associations,  with  the  states  participating  only 
to  a  very  limited  extent.  In  other  states  practically  all  of 
the  work  is  carried  on  with  public  funds  with  a  minimum  of 
co-operation  of  private  associations.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, that  the  ideal  solution  of  the  problem  must  lie  between 
these  two  extremes.  There  appear  to  be  many  things  that 
can  be  best  carried  on  only  at  the  expense  of  private  funds. 
In  the  distribution  of  public  funds,  whether  from  the  state, 
city  or  town  treasury,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  such 
funds  must  be  distributed  equally  among  all  persons  of  equal 
need  and  worthiness.    It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
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question  of  the  influence  of  politics  is  a  very  practical  con- 
sideration in  deciding  whether  a  certain  policy  should  be 
adopted  at  public  expense  or  private  expense. 

The  prevention  of  bHndness  is,  of  course,  the  most  eco- 
nomical and  practical  solution  of  the  problem  of  blindness. 
The  state  by  legislative  acts  should  provide  for  the  preven- 
tion of  blindness  from  the  ravages  of  Ophthalmia  Neonato- 
rum. The  state  should  al^  provide  for  the  installation  of 
safety  devices  on  dangerous  machines  to  prevent  needless 
industrial  accidents  and  also  require  the  reporting  of  all  ac- 
cidents in  order  that  each  case  may  be  investigated  and 
proper  provision  made  for  the  conservation  of  the  sight  of 
the  injured  individual,  as  far  as  modern  medicine  and  sur- 
gery v^ill  permit.  The  study  of  these  accidents  w^ill  also 
serve  as  a  guide  in  providing  for  further  installation  of  safe- 
ty devices.  There  is  also  need  of  vigorous  educational  cam- 
paigns among  both  school  children  and  adults  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  information  about  the  care  of  the  eyes,  the 
prevention  of  accidents  to  the  eyes,  eye  strain  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  corrective  habits.  In  all  of  this  w^ork,  whUe  the 
chief  responsibility  rests  upon  the  public  authorities,  the 
close  co-operation  of  private  organizations  is  most  helpful 
and  to  be  encouraged.  Another  phase  of  the  work  for  the 
prevention  of  blindness  is  the  prbvision  for  Sight  Saving 
Classes.  In  our  larger  communities  wherever  there  are  ten 
or  fifteen  children  with  seriously  defective  vision,  provision 
should  be  made  for  their  education  in  special  classes.  These 
classes  should  be  provided  with  large  type  books  and  special 
type  of  desk.  The  work  in  the  class  can  follow  roughly  the 
regular  work  of  the  grade,  but  must  be  modified  by  the 
teacher  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  eye  strain.  These 
classes  are  much  more  expensive  to  run  than  the  regular 
classes  on  account  of  the  special  equipment  and  the  small 
number  of  pupils  to  each  class.  It  has  been  found  advisable 
in  Massachusetts  to  have  the  state  subsidize  these  classes  to 
the  extent  of  $500.00  a  year  for  each  class.  During  the  first 
year  the  state  also  provides  $250.00  for  equipment  for  the 
class. 

Sight  Saving  Classes  serve  several  purposes.     They  re- 
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duce  to  a  minimum  the  eye  strain  on  pupils,  who  would 
otherwise  be  members  of  the  regular  school  classes  and  use 
the  regular  text  books.  The  Sight  Saving  Classes  also  make 
it  possible  to  educate  some  children  with  seriously  defective 
vision  in  the  regular  public  schools,  where  they  can  live  at 
home,  who  otherwise  might  have  to  be  sent  to  special 
schools  for  the  blind.  This  is  highly  important  as  it  keeps 
them  in  close  touch  with  their  sighted  brothers  and  sisters 
and  so  sends  them  out  into  life  ^Wth  a  point  of  view  that  they 
are  sighted  children  with  defective  vision  rather  than  with 
the  point  of  view  that  they  are  blind  persons  with  a  little 
vision.  While  the  sight  saving  work  is  of  very  recent  origin, 
it  has,  wherever  adopted,  proved  its  worth  and  so  may,  with- 
out hesitation,  be  introduced  into  other  communities  wher- 
ever there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  children  to  warrant 
the  starting  of  such  a  class. 

We  have  long  recognized  in  America  that  society  has  a 
responsibility  to  provide  facilities  for  the  education  of  all 
children.  These  educational  facilities  should  be  provided 
in  every  community  for  every  child  who  is  educable  regard- 
less of  whether  he  is  handicapped  by  blindness,  deafness,  or 
by  some  other  form  of  handicap.  In  some  cases,  it  is,  of 
course,  more  economical^  to  bring  the  children  together  in  a 
special  boarding  school.  The  several  states  have  already 
recognized  this  responsibility  as  far  as  blind  children  are 
concerned  and  are  providing  for  their  education  either  in 
schools  located  in  their  own  states  or  in  schools  located  in 
neighboring  states.  For  a  young  man  or  woman,  however, 
who  desires  collegiate  education,  the  facilities  are  not  so 
readily  available  at  public  expense.  There  is  still  some 
question  in  the  East  where  our  colleges  are  so  largely  pri- 
vate corporations  as  to  whether  the  state  should  make  pro- 
vision for  a  collegiate  education  for  blind  young  men  and 
women.  In  the  West,  where  there  is  more  provision  for 
higher  education  at  public  expense,  there  undoubtedly  is  a 
different  sentiment  with  regard  to  this  phase  of  work  for 
the  blind.  We  feel  in  Massachusetts  that,  as  yet,  in  our 
community,  the  provisions  for  collegiate  education  for  blind 
men  and  women  should  be  met  by  private  resources,  rather 
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than  public  resources,  except  insofar  as  these  young  men 
and  women  are  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  public  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning. 

The  recent  development  in  the  federal  program  for  vo- 
vational  education  now  opens  wider  the  field  for  the  voca- 
tional training  of  blind  adults  who  desire  to  train  for  special 
vocational  occupations.  Wherever  possible,  communities 
may  well  avail  themselves  of  these  opportunities  for  federal 
subsidy  providing  for  the  vocational  training,  of  handi- 
capped adults.  In  this  field  too,  there  appears  to  be  ample 
opportunity  for  private  associations  to  co-operate  most 
closely  with  public  officials  in  providing  for  the  vocational 
education  of  handicapped  persons. 

The  providing  for  the  re-education  of  newly  blind  adults 
appears  to  be  primarily  a  responsibility  that  public  officials 
should  everywhere  cheerfully  undertake.  This  may  be  met 
by  providing  at  public  expense  for  Home  Teachers  to  visit 
newly  blind  adults  in  their  own  homes,  teach  them  how  to 
be  blind,  give  them  the  necessary  preliminary  finger  training 
and  prepare  them  for  later  training  in  other  ways  or  to  live 
their  lives  as  normal  human  beings  in  their  own  homes  if 
age  or  other  handicap  closes  the  field  for  industrial  opportu- 
nities to  them.  We  regard  the  Home  Teaching  service  as 
one  of  the  most  valuable  forms  of  service  carried  on  by  our 
state.  In  a  recent  survey  of  the  facilities  for  the  blind  in 
Massachusetts  made  by  a  special  committee  appointed  by 
the  Legislature,  they  stressed  the  value  of  this  service  and 
recommended  that  additional  appropriation  be  made  for 
further  expanding  our  facilities  for  teaching  service. 

We  have  found  most  helpful  co-operation  in  this  phase 
of  the  work  also  in  the  homes  run  by  one  of  our  private  asso- 
ciations. Whenever  it  is  possible  and  desirable  we  have 
sent  a  newly  blind  man  for  a  week  or  ten  days  at  the  Rogers 
House,  maintained  by  the  Massachusetts  Association  for 
Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind,  where  he  meets 
in  a  social  way  blind  men,  who  are  at  work  earning  their 
livelihood  as  mattress  makers,  reseating  chairs,  assembling 
work  in  factories,  tuning  pianos,  musicians,  and  salesmen. 
He  learns  at  first  hand  that  blindness  does  not  end  all,  and 
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that  there  is  a  field  of  hopeful  and  useful  endeavor  open  to 
him  if  he  will  do  his  part.  He  is  then  more  ready  when  he 
returns  to  his  home  to  avail  himself  of  the  facilities  that  are 
offered  to  him — to  learn  how  to  be  blind  and  how  to  do 
things  with  his  hands  as  a  blind  man. 

For  some  it  is  necessary  to  provide  for  an  apprentice- 
ship. This  may  be  done  in  a  specialized  school,  shop  or  in  a 
factory  on  the  job.  In  the  assembling  jobs  in  the  factories 
side  by  side  with  sighted  workers,  the  apprenticeship  is 
usually  a  matter  of  only  two  or  three  days'  attention  on  the 
part  of  fellow  workers.  In  learning  a  new  trade  such  as 
broom  making  or  reseating  of  chairs,  an  apprenticeship  usu- 
ally lasts  about  six  months.  For  one,  who  already  knows 
how  to  use  a  typewriter,  an  apprenticeship  in  a  commercial 
scht)ol  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  may  be  enough  to  prepare 
him  for  a  position  using  a  Dictaphone  or  Ediphone,  provid- 
ing he  has  the  necessary  foundation  in  English.  It  would 
seem  that  all  such  expenses  including  maintenance,  if  nec- 
essary, during  the  period  of  apprenticeship,  may  properly 
be  provided  for  at  public  expense.  Wherever  the  law  does 
not  provide  for  such  training  at  public  expense  or  does  not 
provide  adequately  for  it,  there  can,  of  course,  be  the  closest 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  private  associations  and  private 
funds  should  provide  such  facilities.  In  providing  training 
for  the  professions,  such  as  law,  we  have  felt  that  this  was 
not  strictly  vocational  training  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  train 
for  a  particular  job  and  so  we  have  felt  that  such  training 
in  Massachusetts  should  be  provided  at  private  expense. 

Although  one  fourth  of  our  blind  population  is  over  70 
years  of  age  and  so,  in  general,  not  an  industrial  problem, 
yet  there  are  many  between  the  ages  of  20  and  50  for  whom 
the  opportunity  to  earn  a  living  or  to  earn  partial  support  is 
one  of  the  vital  problems.  For  those  whose  only  handicap 
is  blindne=?s.  we  must  feel  most  strongly  that  the  state  should 
provide  facilities  for  making  surveys  of  factories  and  for 
making  sui^^eys  of  the  blind  individuals,  who  are  industrially 
efficient  and  placing  these  blind  persons,  whenever  possible, 
in  competition  with  the  seeing  in  the  regular  industries  of 
the  state.    Positions  in  shoe  factories,  pulling  lasts  and  feel- 
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ing  for  tacks;  positions  in  machine  shops,  assembling  simple 
parts,  not  requiring  sight  inspection ;  positions  in  stocking 
factores,  turning  stockings;  in  extract  and  candy  factories, 
wrapping  and  packing  merchandise — all  such  positions  can 
satisfactorily  be  filled  by  blind  people,  if  given  to  the  oppor- 
tunity. In  our  state,  tuning  pianos  in  piano  factories  is 
probably  the  most  lucrative  employment  for  blind  men  and 
Ediphone  or  Dictaphone  v^ork  in  oflices  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  lucrative  employment  for  blind  young  v^omen.  There 
are  also  positions  available  that  can  be  filled  satisfactorily 
by  blind  girls  as  mothers'  helpers,  and  tagging  and  counting 
merchandise  in  the  stockroom  of  store.  Here,  too,  the  co- 
operation of  private  associations  is  most  necessary,  for  one 
of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  the  placement  of  blind  peo- 
ple is  to  get  approach  to  the  executives  at  the  head  of  facto- 
ries or  offices. 

We  find  that  many  of  our  blind  people,  however,  are 
too  old  or  otherwise  handicapped  so  that  they  cannot  be 
placed  in  regular  industry.  For  them,  we  believe  that  home 
industry  should  be  developed  wherever  possible.  In  the 
development  of  home  industries,  the  public  officials  and  pri- 
vate associations  may  well  co-operate  in  providing  working 
capital,  loan  of  machinery,  publicity  and  assistance  in  the 
disposal  of  the  products  or  obtaining  articles  to  be  repaired. 
We  find  that  the  most  successful  means  of  disposing  of  arti- 
cles made  by  the  home  workers  is  through  sales  in  which 
local  groups  of  people  co-operate  and  do  a  large  part  of 
the  active  work.  To  the  public  agencies,  we  may  well  look 
for  assistance  in  organizing  home  industry,  training  the 
workers  and  supervision  of  the  work. 

For  a  small  group  there  appears  to  be  need  of  special, 
subsidized  workshop.  In  some  states,  this  is  maintained  at 
public  expense,  but  in  a  larger  number  of  states  shops  are 
maintained  by  private  associations.  The  arguments  in  favor 
of  such  shops  maintained  by  the  state  appear  to  be  that  it  is 
an  easy  way  to  raise  capital,  to  raise  funds  to  meet  the  an- 
nual losses,  and  to  establish  credit  with  which  to  purchase 
merchandise.  On  the  other  hand,  there  appear  to  be  dis- 
tinct losses  that  go  with  public  control  of  such  workshops. 
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It  appears  to  be  much  more  difficult  to  establish  local  inter- 
est in  the  shop,  when  it  is  maintained  at  public  expense,  as 
the  attitude  of  a  large  number  of  people  ap^pears  to  be: 
"Let  the  state  bear  the  expense.  It  will  amount  to  a  very 
small  addition  to  the  tax  levy."  On  the  other  hand,  a  pri- 
vate association,  with  a  board  of  directors  made  up  of  repre- 
sentatives of  large  industrial  interests,  has  a  ready  access 
to  those  industries  that  are  heavy  consumers  of  the  products 
of  the  workshop.  Moreover  a  shop  maintained  by  a  private 
association  is  free  from  political  influence  and  can  be  freer 
in  deciding  upon  its  admissions  and  rejections  of  candidates 
for  employment.  Mr.  Best  has  pointed  out  in  his  book  that 
over  the  country  as  a  whole,  it  has  cost  $1.00  to  give  a  blind 
person  85  cents  in  wages  in  a  subsidized  shop.  This  cost, 
of  course,  at  once  introduces  a  very  practical  problem,  when 
a  shop  is  maintained  at  public  expense,  for  it  would  appear 
that  a  small  group  employed  in  a  workshop  is  being  pro- 
vided for  at  a  very  high  cost  compared  with  the  other  blind 
people  in  the  community,  who  may  be  equally  worthy  and 
equally  needy  of  suitable  provision. 

The  experience  we  have  had  in  Massachusetts  would 
appear  to  indicate  that  a  shop  limited  to  10  or  20  employees 
is  very  much  more  desirable  than  a  shop  that  is  allowed  to 
increase  from  75  to  100  employees.  In  a  small  shop  it  is 
easier  to  keep  the  employees  closer  to  their  homes  and  their 
own  community  and  so  have  them  lead  more  normal  lives 
and  keep  in  closer  touch  with  sighted  people.  In  a  large 
shop  the  men  tend  to  be  segregated  and  to  associate  only 
with  other  blind  people  and  so  lose  the  normal  contacts. 
About  two  years  ago.  Sir  Frederick  Fraser  stated  that  he 
would  not  allow  more  than  seven  men  to  be  congregated  in 
any  workshop. 

There  are  two  problems  closely  related  to  the  work- 
shop, namely,  provision  for  housing  the  men  and  subsidizing 
their  wages,  when  necessary.  In  Massachusetts  we  main- 
tain no  boarding  halls  in  connection  with  any  of  our  state 
workshops.  If  connected  with  a  state  shop,  such  a  boarding 
house  would  probably  be  regarded  as  a  workhouse. 

In  some  states,  the  careful  selection  of  employees  has 
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probably  eliminated  the  necessity  of  subsidizing  wages,  but 
we  feel  that  such  highly  skilled  men  may  be  more  properly 
employed  in  competition  with  the  seeing.  Consequently,  we 
find  that  in  our  workshops  many  of  our  men  have  to  have 
their  wages  subsidized.  In  case  a  single  man  is  unable  to 
earn  $12.00  a  week,  his  wages  are  subsidized  in  such  sum, 
not  exceeding  $30.00  a  month,  as  will  bring  his  total  income 
up  to,  at  least,  $12.00  a  week.  In  the  case  of  married  men, 
the  wages  are  subsidized  in  a  similar  way  if  their  earnings 
amount  to  less  than  $16.00  a  week.  Some  of  the  private 
workshops  have  apparently  worked  out  rather  elaborate 
schemes  for  subsidizing  wages.  The  most  common  form 
seems  to  be  in  the  form  of  providing  board  and  room  in  a 
subsidized  boarding  house  at  about  $4.00  or  $4.50  a  week, 
which,  of  course,  is  much  below  the  cost  of  maintenance  and 
so  is  in  the  nature  of  a  wage  subsidy. 

For  many  of  our  blind  people,  blindness  is  only  one  of 
the  handicaps  and  the  infirmities  that  go  with  age  consti- 
tute the  greater  handicaps.  For  many  of  these  people,  prof- 
itable employment  is  out  of  the  question  and  for  them  the 
most  important  contribution  the  public  officials  can  make, 
after  providing  occupation,  wherever  possible,  is  to  provide 
direct  financial  relief.  We  believe  very  strongly  in  a  gradu- 
ated form  of  relief  and  are  strongly  opposed  to  flat  pensions. 
We  believe  that  flat  pensions  have  a  tendency  to  place  the 
blind  in  a  special  class  and  to  mark  them  all  as  dependents, 
regardless  of  their  other  sources  of  income  or  their  ability 
to  provide  for  themselves  by  their  own  effort.  Direct  finan- 
cial relief  is  undoubtedly  a  duty  that  should  be  undertaken 
primarily  by  public  officials  rather  than  by  private  associa- 
tions. There  are,  however,  times  when  the  amount  available 
from  public  sources  is  not  adequate  to  provide  for  the  needs 
of  certain  individuals.  In  such  cases  private  associations 
may  well  supplement  what  the  public  officials  are  doing  and 
so  make  adequate  provision  for  such  individuals.  For  the 
younger  blind  people,  who  are  employable,  we  believe  that 
financial  aid  should  be  in  the  form  of  provision  for  guides 
or  loan  of  machinery,  assistance  in  publicity,  assistance  in 
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finding  work,  rather  than  to  give  them  a  direct  financial 
dole,  which  might  not  stimulate  them  to  a  life  of  activity 
and  ambition  toward  self-support. 

One  important  field  that  belongs  quite  exclusively  to  pri- 
vate associations  is  that  which  we  like  to  call  friendly  ser- 
vices such  as  financial  aid  in  time  of  emergencies,  to  pur- 
chase fuel  or  to  pay  for  moving  expenses,  or  to  provide  for 
financial  aid  in  times  of  sickness.  This  fund  also  serves  for 
recreational  facilities  in  the  form  of  tickets  for  the  theatre, 
automobile  trips,  vacation  trips,  and  radio  sets.  Temporary 
loans  in  the  form  of  capital  to  use  for  investments  in  homes 
or  to  start  up  a  business  and  little  treats  for  the  shut-ins  on 
special  days,  such  as  Thanksgiving,  Christmas  and  Easter 
in  the  form  of  flowers,  fruit,  jellies  and  food.  These  are 
functions  that  can  only  be  carried  on  through  the  private 
associations.  Many  of  these  services  may  be  very  small  in 
themselves,  but  mean  much  to  the  individual.  One  of  the 
most  valuable  forms  of  service  carried  on  by  one  of  our 
associations  is  in  the  form  of  vacation  trips.  Every  summer 
the  Massachusetts  Association  makes  an  appropriation  so 
that  the  Rogers  House  is  open  as  a  vacation  house  for  blind 
men  and  the  Woolson  House  is  open  as  a  vacation  house  for 
blind  women.  Blind  people  from  all  over  the  state  in  groups 
of  eight  or  ten  come  to  these  two  houses  for  vacations,  rang- 
ing from  one  week  to  two  weeks  in  length.  For  many  these 
trips  are  the  only  opportunity  they  have  to  leave  their  own 
community  and  come  in  contact  with  people  from  other 
parts  of  the  state,  thus  getting  new  ideas  and  pleasant 
thoughts  to  carry  back  with  them  to  their  own  home  com- 
munity. Last  year  one  of  our  location  associations  made  an 
effort  to  provide  automobile  trips  for  all  the  shut-in  blind 
people  living  in  that  city  and  the  surrounding  communities. 
These  trips  were  usually  150  to  200  miles  in  length  and  oc- 
cupied most  of  the  day. 

We  have  at  the  Central  Office  a  fund  known  as  the 
Friendly  Fund  to  which  people  give  money  from  time  to 
time  for  special  friendly  services.  Some  people  regularly 
contribute  money  for  a  special  purpose,  such  as  aiding  some 
individual  in  whom  they  are  interested  or  in  providing  the- 
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atre  tickets  or  concert  tickets.  Occasionally  someone  con- 
tributes a  sum  of  money  to  go  toward  a  radio  fund.  All 
these  gifts  are  deposited  in  the  Friendly  Fund  and  expended 
for  these  special  friendly  services. 

The  problems  of  the  blind  are  so  diverse  and  so  individ- 
ualized that  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  organization  to  cope 
with  all  the  problems  over  a  large  area.  There  must  be  the 
closest  co-operation  between  public  officials  and  private 
associations.  Each  has  its  place,  each  has  its  duties  and  the 
more  closely  they  can  work  together,  the  nearer  we  will  be 
to  solving  the  problems  that  confront  us  in  our  daily  work. 

HOW   THE   WORKER   FOR   THE    BLIND  CAN  UTILIZE 

THE  GENERAL  AND  SPECIAL  AGENCIES 

OF  THE  COMMUNITY 

By  Kate  Greenlaw 
Recognition  is  a  part  of  compensation.  Achievement 
means  added  responsibility.  Recognition  may  not  always 
be  merited  or  the  achievement  the  result  of  individual  ef- 
fort. With  this  introduction  permit  me  to  launch  into  the 
subject  assigned :  "How  the  Worker  for  the  Blind  Can 
Utilize  the  General  and  Special  Agencies  of  the  Com- 
munity." 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  get  into  this  subject  is  to  list 
the  agencies  co-operating  with  our  own  organization,  then 
specifically  outline  the  contacts,  methods  and  results,  and, 
if  possible,  draw  from  my  own  brief  experience  in  work 
for  the  Blind  a  few  lessons  that  might  possibly  aid  others 
in  the  conduct  of  their  own  work. 

Few  cities  are  more  perfectly  organized  along  the  lines 
of  social  and  welfare  endeavor  than  the  city  of  Birming- 
ham, in  which  city  it  is  my  privilege  to  work.  Among  the 
many  organizations  co-operating  with  the  Alabama  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind  are  the  Community  Chest,  the 
churches,  Shrine  Lunch  Club,  League  of  Women  Voters, 
Linly  Heflin  Unit,  Junior  League,  Lions  and  Civitan  Clubs, 
these  having  made  a  definite  contribution  to  our  growth, 
while  many  others  have  aided  in  different  ways. 

It  is  well  in  the  beginning  to  lay  down  certain  fund- 
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amental  facts  relative  to  the  work  and  motive,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  objectives  that  oil  the  machinery  of  all  such 
organizations  and  keep  them  vi^orking  at  top  speed  for  the 
realizing  of  their  respective  ideals  and  goals.  First:  The 
Service  idea  has  gripped  the  conscience  of  every  thinking 
individual  in  this  day  in  which  we  are  privileged  to  live. 
Second:  Individuals  are  realizing  the  futility  of  undertak- 
ing anything  through  individuals  effort.  Third:  Individ- 
uals, likeminded  v/ith  reference  to  aims  and  purposes,  have 
banded  themselves  in  organization  that  makes  for  success 
through  co-operative  effort.  These  organizations  are  very 
distinctive  in  character,  in  a  sense  very  individualistic,  and 
while  the  objective  aimed  at  seemingly  differ,  underneath 
there  is  one  definite  objective,  namely,  the  bettering  of 
conditions  under  which  people  live  and  the  removal  of  the 
barriers  that  impede  their  progress  and  happiness.  It  is 
well  in  the  beginning  to  realize  these  fundamentals  with  a 
view  to  studying  the  objective  and  methods  of  each  organ- 
ization in  order  to  determine  just  where  their  program  and 
ours  converge  and  how  best  to  capitalize  on  their  ability 
with  a  view  of  both  furthering  their  interests  and  advancing 
our  own  cause. 

With  this  in  mind  let  us  consider  the  churches  and  our 
possibilities  through  this  channel.  What  are  they  doing 
and  what  do  they  propose  doing  in  the  way  of  rehabilita- 
tion for  those  who  are  blinded?  The  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  in  this  country  has  recently  sent  out  a  question- 
naire to  the  different  denominations  relative  to  the  number 
of  blind  identified  with  that  denomination  and  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  work  being  done  in  their  behalf  by 
the  church  with  which  they  are  identified.  Here  we  have 
evidence  of  an  awakened  interest  on  the  part  of  the  church 
in  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  one  that  is  to  us  a  challenge  to 
capitalize  on,  by  showing  her  how  she  can  function  through 
co-operation  with  an  agency  organized  to  cope  with  this 
particular  department  of  endeavor.  Out  of  experience  we 
have  learned  that  this  is  a  point  of  contact  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  overlook.  Definite  results  have  grown  out  of  this 
contact,    some    of    which    are, — contributions    toward    an 
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educational  fund,  publicity  in  advertising  our  products  and 
insisting  that  different  merchants  carry  in  their  stock 
brooms  and  mops  made  by  the  blind.  Many  of  the  church 
auxiliaries  buy  brooms  and  mops  at  the  wholesale  prices 
and  sell  them  at  retail  among  the  members  of  the  con- 
gregation. But  there  are  dangers  associated  with  this  idea, 
as  wholesalers,  who  are  the  larger  purchasers,  might  easily 
become  discouraged.  The  auxiliaries  have  rendered  a 
very  definite  service  in  the  collecting  and  sewing  of  rags 
for  weaving. 

Again  I  illustrate :  The  International  Lions  Club,  at 
the  Omaha  Convention  last  year,  through  its  committee  on 
Child  Welfare,  adopted  three  major  objectives,  one  of 
them  being  work  for  blind  children  and  adults.  Here  again 
we  see  evidence  of  interest  in  the  work  that  lies  closest  to 
our  hearts.  With  this  in  mind  we  sought  to  interest  the 
local  Lion's  Club  in  the  work  for  the  blind  in  our  commun- 
ity. The  task  was  comparatively  easy  by  virtue  of  the 
stimulus  given  by  their  own  National  Convention.  They 
found  that  they  could  best  function,  not  by  the  establish- 
ing of  an  independent  undertaking  but  rather  with  an 
agency  specializing  in  work  for  the  blind,  this  being  but 
one  of  their  many  activities.  The  result  of  this  effort  was 
a  definite  case  of  rehabilitation.  The  club  assumed  the 
major  part  of  the  expense  for  one  year  of  college  work  for 
a  blind  girl  who  was  almost  buried  in  a  small  village,  after 
her  graduation  from  the  State  School  for  the  Blind,  With 
the  experience  gained  by  nine  months  contact  with  wide 
awake  college  students,  she  secured  ten  pupils  in  her 
neighborhood  this  past  winter,  which  not  only  gave  her  a 
small  income  but  helped  to  fill  a  long  day  and  in  turn  made 
a  real  contribution  to  the  community  in  which  she  lived. 

Within  the  past  year  a  Shrine  Lunch  Club  was  organ- 
ized in  our  city.  Through  the  press  it  was  shown  that  a 
committee  had  been  appointed  to  map  out  a  program  and 
determine  three  objectives.  Again  we  set  ourselves  to  the 
task  of  establishing  contacts  and  selling  to  this  organiza- 
tion the  idea  of  possibilities  of  industrial  work  for  the 
Blind.     Personal  appeals  were  made   at  their  luncheons; 
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our  quartette  gave  several  numbers  on  one  of  the  weekly- 
programs;  and  the  club  was  invited  to  visit  the  shop  in  a 
body ;  forty-five  accepted  the  invitation.  The  outcome  of 
this  undertaking  was  the  adoption  of  "Work  for  the  Blind" 
as  a  part  of  their  definite  program,  a  cash  contribution  of 
$250.00  to  meet  an  emergency,  a  large  heating  stove  for 
the  shop,  and  best  of  all  a  Baltimore  stitcher.  An  advisory 
committee  was  appointed  from  their  number  to  co-operate 
with  our  board  of  directors. 

One  of  the  problems  confronting  our  Board  was  the 
disposal  of  the  products  of  the  shop.  The  State  Rehabilita- 
tion Board  under  the  Smith-Bankhead  Act  matching  dol- 
lars with  the  National  Board  gives  $20.00  a  month  per 
capita  over  a  period  of  six  months  for  the  training  of  those 
blinded  after  school  age  and,  in  addition,  $5.00  a  month 
for  materials  wasted.  This  gives  us  man  power  and  makes 
it  possible  to  compensate  in  a  small  way  those  receiving 
instruction,  also  the  turning  out  of  a  quantity  of  brooms 
and  mops.  We  noticed  in  the  morning  paper  that  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  were  planning  a  Manufacturers' 
Exhibition  of  Birmingham  Made  Products,  and,  as  in  every- 
thing else  that  they  do,  were  going  to  put  it  over  "big," 
with  many  booths  in  which  would  be  displayed  wares  of  in- 
terest to  good  housekeepers.  Knowing  that  brooms  and  mops 
have  ever  been  essential  in  every  home,  we  immediately 
stated  our  problem  to  the  committee  in  charge  and  were 
given  space  near  the  entrance  of  the  hall.  A  press  for 
sewing  brooms  was  set  up  and  a  practical  demonstration 
given  twice  a  day.  The  different  men  from  the  shop  gave 
their  services  for  this  demonstration  while  the  girls  very 
graciously  displayed  the  baskets  and  other  industries,  also 
took  orders  and  gave  much  valuable  information  regarding 
the  work.  This  contact  with  several  thousand  people  a 
day  for  six  days  stimulated  much  interest  in  our  cause  and 
resulted  in  the  gain  of  many  permanent  customers  for  our 
products. 

An  organization  of  which  I  wish  to  speak  is  the  Junior 
League.  Here  is  another  instance  where  the  National  Com- 
mittee has  recommended  that  the  local  Leagues  give  part 
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of  the  required  time  in  work  for  the  blind  of  the  com- 
munity. The  League  in  our  city  has  a  standing  committee 
which  has  given  much  time  to  the  artistic  decoration  of 
baskets  made  by  blind  girls,  adding  materially  to  the  sell- 
ing value.  It  has  also  made  a  generous  contribution  to  our 
educational  fund  and  has  done  much  toward  interesting 
merchants  of  the  city  in  our  products, 

A  prominent  woman's  club  of  Birmingham  is  the  Linly 
Heflin  Unit.  This  unit  has  a  definite  program  mapped  out 
for  the  education  of  the  underprivileged  girl.  Their  in- 
terest was  secured  through  this  channel.  They  assumed 
the  expense  and  maintenance  in  Alabama  College  for  Wo- 
men of  one  of  the  graduates  from  the  State  School  for  the 
Blind.  The  records  of  this  girl  have  been  splendid.  She 
graduated  this  June  without  having  to  stand  final  exam- 
inations, and  on  the  recommendation  of  the  president  of 
the  college  has  been  elected  to  teach  the  fourth  grade  in 
the  State  School  for  the  Blind  this  coming  session.  This 
has  been  a  perfect  piece  of  rehabilitation  work,  and  we  so 
thoroughly  sold  our  work  to  the  unit  that  they  gave  a 
complete  broom  equipment  to  the  shop. 

Clubs  are  often  at  a  loss  in  the  building  of  their 
programs  and  at  the  eleventh  hour  will  invite  the  Secretary 
of  the  Association  for  the  Blind  to  fill  in.  Instead  of  feel- 
ing that  this  is  second  choice  we  always  grab  at  the  op- 
portunity to  tell  our  story  and  in  this  way  keep  the  work 
before  the  public.  This  is  often  made  possible  through 
parent  teachers  associations,  church  auxiliaries  and  study 
clubs.  Truly,  information  makes  for  inspiration  and  it  is 
a  good  principle  never  to  fail  to  inform  every  individual 
and  organization  in  regard  to  work  being  done  for  the 
blind. 

Other  contributors  to  the  success  of  our  shop  have  been 
the  Press  and  Motion  Picture  Theatres,  The  Birmingham 
News  has  published  three  splendid  stories  full  of  general 
information  regarding  the  work  for  the  blind  and  two  of 
the  motion  picture  theatres  ran  slides  advertising  our  new 
rug  industry.  The  local  employment  agency  can  also  be 
used  to  an  advantage  as  many  big  plants  are  making  their 
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own  mops  and  brooms,  and  these  agencies  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  give  the  blind  the  preference  for  the  work. 

The  main  artery  in  our  structure  of  social  agencies  in 
Birmingham  is  the  Community  Chest.  It  has  indeed  been 
a  Godsend  to  organizations  like  ours,  who  heretofore  were 
vieing  with  each  other  in  the  enlistment  of  public  sympathy, 
interest  and  finance  in  our  respective  undertakings.  Now 
through  the  pooling  of  all  these  interests  there  is  but  one 
appeal  to  the  public's  liberality  and  each  agency  is  financed 
from  one  fund.  Through  the  Chest  ten  of  our  blind  girls 
are  to  have  a  week  of  camp  life  this  summer  with  the  girls 
in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  camp.  As  the  Y.  is  also  a  beneficiary 
and  the  money  all  comes  from  the  same  fund,  this  co- 
operation is  made  possible.  We  are  trying  not  to  drain  on 
the  liberality  of  the  Chest  and  as  quickly  as  possible  hope 
to  bring  our  shop  work  to  self  maintenance  with  the  moral 
support  of  the  splendid  organizations  mentioned. 

Now  let  us  recapitulate :  We  have  discovered  that 
there  is  a  common  objective  underlying  the  efforts  of  each 
and  every  organization  in  turn  and  that  there  is  a  place 
where  their  objectives  and  ours  converge.  It  is  easy  to 
persuade  thinking  men  and  women  that  an  agency  created 
to  function  along  specific  lines  and  for  a  particular  cause  is 
better  suited  to  accomplish  its  purpose  than  one  directing 
its  energies  along  several  lines  and  that  through  co-opera- 
tion we  can  perfect  the  desired  objectives  more  readily 
than  through  unharmonious  striving  for  a  given  goal.  We 
have  also  found  that  no  amount  of  propaganda,  no  written 
statement,  regardless  of  how  often  stated,  can  carry  con- 
viction like  actual  participation  in  a  specific  service. 

Out  of  the  book  of  my  experience  I  bring  this  simple 
message  and  pass  it  on  for  what  it  is  worth,  hoping  in  re- 
turn to  receive  many  suggestions  that  are  new,  to  the  end 
that  those  in  whom  we  are  all  so  deeply  interested  may  be 
enable  to  take  their  proper  places  and  make  their  full  con- 
tribution to  society  as  a  whole. 
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BEGGING;  ITS  INFLUENCE  ON  PUBLIC  OPINION,  AND 

ON  OTHER  BLIND;  AND  WHAT  OUGHT  TO 

BE  DONE  ABOUT  IT 

By  I.  A.  Wilson 

In  the  Book  of  books  it  is  written,  "And  a  blind  beggar 
was  sitting  by  the  wayside."  When  we  thus  read  there 
comes  a  mental  picture  before  us.  For  more  than  nineteen 
hundred  years  that  forlorn  figure  has  stood  out  in  bold  relief 
against  the  background  of  history.  Sermons  without  num- 
ber have  been  preached  about  the  man,  and  volumes  have 
been  written  upon  society's  duty  toward  him,  but  yet  we 
have  the  beggar  always  with  us  and  the  problem  of  charity 
is  still  unsolved.  When  the  multitude  that  day  heard  the 
blind  man  call  to  the  prophet  of  Nazareth,  they  wondered 
what  would  be  done.  Now,  with  the  voice  of  the  mendicant 
constantly  sounding  in  the  ears  of  humanit^y,  men  and 
movements  are  asking,  what  ought  to  be  done  about  it? 

The  stream  of  progress,  in  its  ever  widening  and  deepen- 
ing course,  has  left  manifold  blessings  to  our  race.  But 
along  with  these  things  of  beneficence  it  has  also  left  seeds 
in  the  soil  of  civilization  from  which  have  sprung  up  unde- 
sirable conditions.  One  of  these,  which  rests  like  the  brand 
of  Cain  upon  society,  is  the  noxious  practice  of  public  beg- 
ging by  the  indigent  blind.  The  lonely  form  of  Bartimaeus 
on  the  Jericho  road  was  an  antitype  of  the  many  to  be  found 
on  the  highway  of  the  centuries.  His  plaintive  cry  to  the 
Son  of  David  was  the  feeble  precursor  of  the  ever  swelling 
wail  that  should  go  up  to  humanity  out  of  darkness  from 
every  quarter.  From  China  with  her  myriads  of  hopeless 
blind;  India,  with  her  hoards  of  visionless;  Egypt,  swarming 
with  those  without  sight;  our  own  land,  with  thousands  un- 
der the  shadow;  yea,  in  all  the  world  wherever  the  feet  of 
mortals  tread  they  are  to  be  found  who  must  walk  in  physi- 
cal darkness. 

The  sight  of  the  blind  beggar  at  Jericho  aroused  no  par- 
ticular interest  in  the  minds  of  the  multitude,  and  struck  no 
special  chord  of  sympathy  in  their  hearts.  To  them  he  was 
an  unfortunate  being  cast  by  fate  at  the  feet  of  public 
mercy,  to  maintain  whom  was  a  mere  matter  of  necessity 
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with  naught  of  pleasure.  The  coins  tossed  to  him  came  from 
indifferent  hands,  and  with  even  less  of  thought  and  feeling 
with  which,  from  the  same  hands,  grain  would  be  given  to 
the  beasts  of  the  stall.  Human  did  they  think  him?  Yes; 
in  form  and  appetite  and  passion,  but  a  worthless  thing  to 
society  and  a  burden  on  his  kin.  A  dark  picture?  Yes; 
but  not  overdrawn,  I  think,  for  the  blind  who  begged  in  the 
days  when  Jesus  lived  among  men.  Is  it  very  different  to- 
day? Come  with  me  aside  out  of  the  passing  throngs  and 
let  us  view  the  scene.  See  that  unkempt,  forsaken  looking 
figure  on  the  comer  yonder  standing  almost  motionless  with 
cup  in  hand.  Hear  the  wierd,  monotonous  imitation  of  song 
that  comes  from  smileless  lips  accompanied  by  the  doleful 
tones  of  an  accordeon  or  fiddle.  Watch  the  passersby  and 
their  attitude  toward  the  melancholy  stranger  the  casual 
glances,  and  occasional  coins  bespeak  not  warm  friend- 
ship but  cold  pity.  Listen  to  the. remarks  of  the  pedes- 
trians and  from  their  expressions  you  will  be  able  to  gauge 
the  status  of  public  opinion  concerning  him.  "Who  is  he?" 
"Just  a  blind  beggar  whom  no  one  seems  to  know."  "Poor 
devil;  his  is  a  hard  lot."  "I  wonder  if  he  has  any  people, 
and  if  he  has,  why  do  they  let  him  do  that?"  "Oh,  you  can't 
tell.  He  may  be  supporting  some  able-bodied  lazy  relative." 
Or,  "He  may  think  that  this  way  of  getting  a  living  is  easier 
than  doing  some  kind  of  work.  Begging  has  become  a  sort 
of  profession  with  many  these  days,  you  know."  And  soon 
we  discover  that  little  sympathy  goes  with  the  coin  given  by 
those  who  paj^  the  beggar's  hire. 

The  picture  has  another  and  m.ore  attractive  side  to  it. 
Many  sightless  persons  are  neither  indigent  nor  beggars. 
Happy,  hopeful,  useful  citizens  they  have  taken  their  places 
side  by  side  with  their  sighted  fellow  men  in  the  ordinary 
vocations  of  life.  Time  will  not  permit  to  speak  of  those 
who  through  earnest  effort  and  faithful  industry  are  filling 
honored  places  in  almost  every  pursuit  among  men.  These 
are  earning  their  daily  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows  in 
a  dignified  way.  They  carry  with  them  the  respect  of  their 
friends  and  enjoy  the  fellowship  of  their  sighted  neighbors. 
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Like  others  they  are  builders  of  happy  homes.  Of  all  such 
it  may  truly  be  said  that  each  is  contributing  to  the  wealth, 
happiness  and  progress  of  the  world. 

What  is  it  that  differentiates  blind  persons  into  these 
classes?  The  answer  is  clear,  and  easy  to  be  found.  What 
is  it  that  fills  history's  pages  with  achievements  noble  or  ig- 
noble? with  names  cherished  or  despised?  Why  is  it  that  in 
all  the  walks  of  life  we  find  success  and  failure  side  by  side? 
What  floods  individual  lives  with  joy  or  sadness,  peace  or 
discontent?  What  makes  one  man  an  industrious  work- 
man, another  an  indigent  loafer?  The  answer  to  it  all  is 
summed  up  in  one  word — ideals.  The  blind  man  on  the 
street  has  his  ideals;  the  sightless  young  woman  in  the  office 
has  hers.  While  natural  ability  and  circumstances  have 
their  influence  in  making  us  what  we  are  our  handicaps 
need  not  be  insurmountable  barriers  to  our  goals.  "By  the 
thorn  road  and  none  other,  is  the  mount  of  vision  won ; 
tread  it  without  shrinking  brother,  Others  trod  it,  press 
thou  on." 

That  the  effect  of  the  street  beggar  upon  the  public  con- 
science is  to  the  detriment  of  the  aspiring  ambitious  blind, 
cannot  be  doubted.  In  the  mind  of  the  average  individual 
the  synonym  for  blindness  is  helplessness.  This  comes  from 
lack  of  understanding.  The  knowledge  which  the  public  in 
general  has  of  the  blind  is  derived  from  contact  with  the 
itinerant  street  performer. 

This  false  way  of  educating  the  public  has  a  mighty  ally 
in  the  wholesale  method  of  begging  done  by  the  sighted. 
I  refer  to  Community  Chest  Drives,  solicitations  of  various 
organizations  to  buy,  and  otherwise  aid  in  disposing  of 
wares  manufactured  by  the  blind,  appeals  for  patronage  of 
teas  and  entertainments,  and  other  things  gotten  up. exclu- 
sively, for  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not  see.  I  am  not  de- 
crying the  legitimacy  or  the  imperative  necessity  of  these 
things,  but  that  they  do  abet  and  foster  -this  erroneous  idea 
in  the  minds  of  people  generally  is  beyond  question.  A  most 
effective  method  of  teaching  is  by  object  lessons.  Anyone 
who  instructs  in  any  way  is  aware  of  this.  Knowing  that 
what  the  world  sees  most  of  blind  is  on  the  charitable  side 
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of  this  question  we  are  not  surprised  that  they  are  regarded 
generally  as  dependent  and  helpless.  As  long  as  the  cause 
of  the  sightless  is  presented  and  treated  as  a  charitable  issue 
just  so  long  must  they  all  be  under  the  stigma.  This  false 
conception  is  prevalent. 

What  to  be  done  about  it,  the  staggering  query  which 
confronts  every  mind  that  thinks  on  this  problem.  A  sug- 
gestion must  suffice  here.  After  submitting  this  question 
to  some  half  a  hundred  blind  people,  successful  and  par- 
tially successful,  the  following  deductions  are  made  from 
their  answers.  The  world  must  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  real  possibilities  of  the  blind.  All  begging,  either  by  the 
blind  themselves,  or  by  the  sighted  in  their  behalf,  should 
be  prohibited  by  law.  It  should  be  so  that  the  state  cares 
for  the  indigent  blind,  not  as  segregated  class,  but  in  com- 
mon with  all  handicapped  who  must  be  succored.  There 
ought  to  be  increased  facilities  for  the  higher  education, 
and  a  more  adequate  training  in  industrial  arts,  to  better 
equip  them  for  missions  in  life.  We  believe  the  great  task 
for  this  body  is  to  establish  a  confidence  and  a  willingness 
on  the  part  of  all  mankind  to  grant  to  the  sightless  a  chance 
to  make  good ;  and  when  one  does,  to  treat  him  on  an  equal- 
ity with  his  sighted  fellows ;  and  when  one  fails,  give  him  the 
same  consideration  that  the  man  with  vision  receives  when 
he  goes  down.  If  each  could  be  placed  upon  his  merits,  and 
every  tendency  toward  charity  for  the  blind  as  a  class  be 
eliminated,  I  feel  confident  that  all  would  be  happier  and 
that  more  would  be  successful. 

This  problem  pertains  not  alone  to  the  sightless  but  be- 
longs to  mankind  in  common.  When  an  individual  has  been 
rehabilitated  it  is  not  a  boon  to  that  one  only  but  a  help  to 
society  as  a  whole  when  it  receives  him  back,  not  as  a  bur- 
den but  as  an  asset  to  its  circles.  The  divine  statement, 
"No  man  liveth  unto  himself,"  holds  true  in  every  sphere 
and  in  every  class..  None  of  us  dwell  apart  or  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Oar  lives  are  interwoven;  our 
interests  are  kindred ;  our  problems  are  mutual ;  our  experi- 
ences are  similar;  our  destinies  are  inseparable.  Ours  is  not 
an  appeal  for  sympathy,  but  for  service ;  not  a  request  for 
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charity;  but  for  a  chance;  not  a  craving  for  favor,  but  for 
fellowship.  In  short,  it  is  a  call  for  the  co-operation  of  all 
good  men  and  women  in  a  mighty  enterprise  which  touches 
the  main  spring  of  human  achievement,  human  experience 
and  human  happiness. 
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ADDRESS  DELIVERED  AT  A.  A.  W.  B. 

By  Miss  Helen  Keller 
Dear  Friends: 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  speak  before  this  gath- 
ering tonight.  The  conditions  under  which  I  work  have 
made  it  very  difficult  for  me  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
Association  in  the  past;  but  my  interest  in  the  questions 
you  have  discussed  has  always  been  keen. 

I  know-  that  here  I  can  speak  the  thoughts  which  are 
in  my  heart  without  offending  any  one.  Nobody  listening 
to  me  can  doubt  my  sincerity.  You  know  I  have  the  wel- 
fare of  all  the  blind  at  heart,  and  that  I  value  the  poten- 
tialities of  the  various  agencies  working  for  the  sightless. 
I  am  sure  that  we  have  the  fair-mindedness  to  look  at  facts 
squarely,  and  the  courage  to  set  out  hopefully  on  the  long 
road  of  endeavor  before  us. 

Our  problems  are  complicated,  and  have  more  rami- 
fications than  isolated  efforts,  however  zealous,  can  com- 
pass. We  have  been  forced  to  see  the  shortcomings  of 
our  unconnected,  separate  activities  and  our  lack  of  sys- 
tem, wherein  faithful  workers  go  in  opposite  directions, 
each  one  hugging  a  favorite  panacea  which  is  to  be  the 
best  and  only  way  of  salvation  for  the  blind.  It  seems 
obvious  to  me  that  our  difficulties  can  be  solved  only  by  a 
meeting  together  of  people  without  sight  and  people  with 
sight  who  are  devoting  their  lives  to  the  lessening  of  the 
handicap  of  blindness. 

Let  us  consistently  try  to  see  our  work  as  a  whole,  in 
which  the  school,  the  workshop,  the  library,  the  kinder- 
garten, the  home  for  the  aged  blind  and  prevention  are 
parts  of  a  movement  with  one  end  in  view — making  life 
more  worth  living  for  all  the  sightless.  At  present  the  aid 
given  them  is  given  in  a  hit-or-miss  manner.  Assistance 
may  be  given  freely,  and  yet  fail  to  touch  the  desert 
places  of  human  life.  Unorganized  service  may  be  cred- 
itable to  the  individual;  but  it  is  not  scientific,  not  modem. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  embodies  a 
new  idea  of  work,  unity  of  effort  for  the  blind.  I  believe 
it  will  assist  the  blind  in  many  ways  they  do  not  dream  of. 


Beside  the  young  blind,  for  whom  existing  institutions 
are  intended  to  provide,  there  is  the  large  class  of  men 
and  women  who  lose  their  sight  when  it  is  too  late  for 
them  to  go  to  school.  Those  who  are  in  the  dark  from 
childhood  are  hard  pressed  to  find  a  place  in  the  work  of 
the  world;  but  the  man  suddenly  stricken  blind  is  another 
Samson,  bound,  helpless,  dependent,  until  a  way  is  found 
to  unchain  him. 

The  Foundation  will  make  it  possible  for  each  class  of 
the  blind  to  receive  the  special  aid  it  needs,  and  render 
the  work  of  local  organizations  more  efficient  and  more 
fruitful  in  results.  Whether  this  goal  is  reached  quickly 
or  drags  through  years  of  struggle  depends  largely  on  the 
attitude  of  the  blind  themselves. 

From  what  I  have  obsei'ved  the  past  year,  there  is  in 
certain  groups  of  workers,  sighted  and  blind,  an  attitude 
of  indifference  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  criticism  and  op- 
position on  the  other  hand.  Many  factors  have  contribut- 
ed to  this  state  of  affairs.  The  chief  ones  are  the  large- 
ness of  our  country  and  the  rather  narrow,  ungenerous 
attitude  of  individual  groups.  Associations  are  too  apt  to 
look  upon  themselves  as  separate  units,  and  not  as  parts 
of  a  great  work.  They  put  all  their  energies  and  talent 
into  building  up  their  organization  while  ignoring  the  ef- 
forts of  every  other;  and  every  new  effort  is  met  with  lack 
of  faith,  if  not  with  open  hostility.  Every  little  Gopher 
Prairie  association  is  concerned  with  nothing  so  much  as 
with  its  own  existence.  It  looks  round  and  sees  only  it- 
self. It  is  mutually  so  occupied  with  the  question  how  to 
keep  the  community  thinking  it  amounts  to  something, 
that  it  has  no  heart  for  a  grand  scheme  to  provide  op- 
portunities for  blind  people  everywhere.  And  yet  the  ul- 
timate progress  these  smaller  units  cannot  be  achieved 
without  co-operation  with  a  national  agency  which  is  im- 
partially interested  in  all  groups  of  the  sightless. 

I  feel  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  blind  and  the 
fHends  of  the  blind  to  take  counsel  together — to  stop  re- 
garding local  interests  with  jealous  concentration,  and  be- 
gin regarding  their  work  from  a  national,  and  even  an  in- 
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ternational  point  of  view.  I  have  always  been  a  passion- 
ate advocate  of  unity.  That  is  why  I  believe  so  whole- 
heartedly in  the  idea  which  the  American  Foundation 
embodies.  It  is  most  encouraging  to  be  part  of  a  move- 
ment with  the  object  of  correlating,  and  bringing  up  to 
date  the  different  activities  in  behalf  of  the  blind.  It 
seems  to  me  the  Foundation  represents  the  best  and  most 
enlightened  thought  on  the  problems  of  the  blind  that 
has  been  reached  so  far.  Perhaps  it  has  not  accomplish- 
ed a  great  deal;  but  remember,  it  has  not  been  function- 
ing very  long,  and  besides  it  has  not  received  the  financial 
support  it  must  have  if  it  is  to  render  nationwide  service. 
Instead  of  complaining  that  it  has  done  so  little, — let  us 
put  our  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  see  how  much  we  can 
help  the  Foundation  to  be  the  friend  to  all  the  blind  it 
seeks  to  be.  Let  us  stop  grumbling  and  become  "boost- 
ers". 

Already  the  Foundation  is  well  under  way.  We  are 
raising  two  million  dollars  to  finance  it,  and  our  campaign 
is  progressing  towards  victory.  It  is  never  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  launch  and  finance  a:  big  modern  movement.  Con- 
sider what  it  involves — in  the  first  place  a  strenuous  ef- 
fort must  be  made  to  educate  the  public  about  our  work. 
There  come  endless  questions  and  explanations,  harassing 
puplicity,  advance  work,  countless  meetings,  innumerable 
tiresome  details,  exhausting  interviews  and  correspondence. 

But  we  cannot  accomplish  great  things  unless  we  are 
willing  to  work  patiently  and  perseveringly.  Great  achieve- 
ments grow  like  trees — they  must  come  from  a  certain  seed, 
be  planted  in  a  certain  soil,  and  cultivated  by  certain  deeds. 
Nothing  worth  while  is  attained  except  at  the  cost  of  hard 
work.  The  things  worth  having  are  usually  the  things  we 
have  to  go  after  with  all  our  might.  The  chief  test  lies  in 
our  power  of  sustained  effort.  The  plodders  on  the  long 
trails  of  life  are  mostly  the  winners. 

Are  we  trying  to  make  the  world  better  for  others? 
Have  we  a  high  desire  knocking  at  the  door  of  our  soul|i, 
and  are  we  going  to  fellow  it? 

It  sitms  to  me.  the  most  important  thing  in  life  is  for  us 


to  help  one  another.  A  friendly,  cheerful  attitude  encour- 
ages success,  while  opposition  and  fault-finding  are  the 
forerunners  of  failure.  A  patient,  sympathetic  spirit  cleans 
away  obstacles  that  appeared  insurmountable.  Every  day 
we  are  called  upon  to  perform  tasks.  They  look  big,  they 
look  hard;  but  growth  means  striving  for  something  be- 
yond ourselves. 

I  do  not  deny  that  we  blind  people  have  our  peculiar 
trials.  Our  sighted  friends  do  not  always  take  us  into 
their  confidence,  or  make  it  clear  to  us  where  they  are 
steering  the  frail  bark  of  our  hopes.  Naturally,  we  think 
we  should  be  informed  as  to  the  port  toward  which  we  are 
sailing.  But  getting  excited  and  trying  to  sink  the  ship 
does  not  get  us  anywhere.  A  generous,  hopeful  attitude 
would  be  more  effective.  We  who  are  blind  must  not  for- 
get that  we  live  in  a  world  of  seeing  people.  That  means 
that  we  should  learn  to  go  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  way 
to  meet  the  sighted.  We  should  cultivate  a  habit  of  sweet 
acquiescence,  which  is  really  putting  the  resolutions  of  a 
brave  heart  into  practice.  Noble  submission  is  to  a  coura- 
geous soul  what  cold  water  is  to  hot  iron — it  tempers  and 
strengthens. 

Worry  is  another  heavy  burden  upon  the  spirit  of  those 
who  travel  the  dark  road.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  how 
the  expected  troubles  which  never  came  our  way  and  the 
unexpected  ones  which  went  the  other  way  have  caused  us 
much  needless  unhappiness? 

We  should  beware  also  of  the  tendency  among  us  to 
expect  a  great  deal  from  the  other  fellow  without  giving 
so  very  much  in  return.  Those  who  give  without  stint  are 
those  who  receive  the  most  joy  from  life.  A  cheerful 
spirit  and  a  smiling  face  go  far  towards  turning  the  defeats 
of  life  into  victories'. 

I  do  not  think  this  is  putting  the  matter  too  strongly. 
My  own  heart  goes  out  to  cheerful,  hopeful,  understand- 
ing people.  Without  being  too  skeptical  or  critical,  they 
take  up  the  work  before  them  and  carry  it  through.  Be- 
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lieve  me,  my  friends,  such  people  are  wanted  everywhere. 
The  world  is  crying  out  for  them.  They  are  needed,  and 
needed  very  badly. 

I  believe  that  a  new  day  is  dawning  for  the  blind.  We 
are  living  in  times  of  splendid  achievement  and  daring  ac- 
tion. I  sense  wonderful  opportunities  of  service  ahead  of 
the  American  Foundation.  It  is  like  standing  tiptoe  upon  a 
peak  in  Darien  to  behold  afar  our  new,  better  world.  Let 
us  advance  fearlessly  and  conquer  it  together. 

WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND  IN  MEXICO. 

(Paper    presented    at    the    Eleventh    Convention    of    the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  through 
Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  by  Alejandro   Meza,  Secretary  of 
the    "Ignacio   Trigueros"   Association,   of    Mexico     City, 
Mexico). 
It  is  evident  that  workers  for    the    blind    everywhere 
must  encounter  the  same  problems  to  be  solved,  and  that 
they  have  to  deal  with  the  same  matters,  the  main  obstacles 
to  be  overcome  being  essentially    the    same,    namely,    the 
common  prejudice  of  the  seeing  toward  the  blind;  the  ex- 
cessive and  misunderstood  pity  of  parents  and  friends  of 
the  sightless,  and  the  general   lack   of  knowledge   of  the 
real  needs  and  ability  of  those  deprived  of  material  vision. 
Consequently,  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  work  for 
the  blind  everywhere  are  and  should  be  the  same,  the  only 
thing  required   being  the   intelligent  and   careful   adapta- 
tion of  procedures  to    the    particular    conditions    of    the 
medium  in  every  country,  or  even  in  every  locality. 

Until  a  few  years  ago,  the  affairs  of  the  blind  in  Mexico 
were  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  whose 
interests  and  views  are  naturally  always  guided  by  political 
influences  rather  than  inspired  by  a  clear  and  unselfish 
understanding  of  a  necessity  and  a  duty,  both  of  which 
have  purely  social  and  deeply  human  features.  Because  of 
this,  a  group  of  workers  for  the  blind,  and  sympathizers 
with  their  cause  in  Mexico,  founded  in  the  year  1922  the 
Association  known  as  "Ignacio  Trigueros,"  the  name 
having  been  adopted  in  memory  and  honor  of  the  philan- 
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thropist  who  initiated  the  education  of  the  blind  in  this 
country.  As  may  be  easily  understood,  the  object  of  this 
Association  is  to  promote  interest  in  the  blind  in  all  respects 
and  to  endeavor  to  obtain  their  constant  betterment  by 
means  of  a  practical  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  public. 
One  of  our  greatest  purposes  is  that  our  Association  may 
become  a  "Truly  National  Organization"  through  the 
establishment  of  local  committees  or  delegate  bodies 
throughout  the  country,  thus  securing  a  perfect  unity  of 
action  and  with  it,  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

Our  biggest  task  from  the  very  beginning  has  been  the 
struggle  against  prejudices,  and  the  education  of  the  pub- 
lic in  regard  to  everything  concerning  the  blind.  We  have 
tried  to  do  this  by  developing  the  natural  sense  of  sympathy 
and  the  good  disposition  of  the  public  toward  the  sight- 
less, and  by  spreading  modern  ideas  in  connection  with  the 
education  of  the  blind  and  their  capabilities  for  a  self- 
supporting  life.  To  this  end,  the  Association  undertook 
the  publication  of  an  inkprint  magazine  devoted  especially 
to  the  cause  of  the  blind.  This  magazine  appears  regularly 
twice  a  month,  and  there  is  a  fact  really  worthy  of  being 
recorded :  the  noticeable  improvement  in  the  reading  mat- 
ter and  the  constant  increase  in  circulation  of  the  magazine. 
Our  publication  is  distributed  not  only  throughout  Mexico, 
but  also  in  many  South  America  countries. 

Another  branch  of  the  work  to  which  we  have  devoted 
special  attention  is  the  production  of  Braille  books,  thus 
at  once  providing  material  for  the  student,  in  the  hope  of 
later  undertaking  the  publication  of  all  kinds  of  literature 
and  scientific  works.  Our  Association  acquired  the  neces- 
sary machinery,  and  our  embossing  plant  is  already  in 
active  operation.  There  is  a  great  probability  of  our  ac- 
complishing our  ideal  so  far  as  a  Spanish  Braille  Library 
is  concerned;  the  most  important  paper  factory  in  Mexico 
has  offered  to  supply  us,  absolutely  free  of  charge,  with  all 
the  paper  required  for  the  work  of  our  printing  depart- 
ment. This  splendid  advantage  will  prove  of  great  benefit, 
as  it  will  enable  us  to  distribute  among  the  Spanish-speak- 
ing blind  all  sorts  of  reading  matter,  without  charge,  or  at 
least  at  a  very  low  cost. 
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Furthermore,  our  Association  has  founded,  under  the 
auspices  of  our  Ministry  of  Education,  a  new  School  for 
the  Blind  in  Mexico  City,  and  we  are  trying  to  initiate  the 
education  of  blind  children  along  with  the  seeing,  in  the 
public  schools.  Our  educational  program  is  a  vast  plan,  to 
be  carried  out  slowly  but  surely  throughout  the  country, 
until  we  attain  a  steady  result. 

The  above  clearly  shows  how  the  'Ignacio  Trigueros" 
Association  is  endeavoring  to  obtain  the  continued  and  ef- 
fective betterment  of  the  sightless,  and  how  this  organiza- 
tion is  trying  to  lead  a  cultural  movement,  as  well  as  a 
propaganda  for  the  social  rehabilitation  of  the  blind,  not 
only  of  Mexico,  but  of  Central  and  South  America  as  well. 

In  conclusion  let  me  express  our  heartiest  sentiments  of 
friendship,  nay  rather  of  fraternity,  toward  the  American 
Organizations  for  the  Blind,  and  our  great  hope  that  in  the 
near  future  the  international  co-operation  and  reciprocal 
help  among  workers  for  the  blind  will  be  A  REAL  FACT 
throughout  the  continent  and,  ultimately,  throughout  the 
world.  Let  us,  work  for  our  common  ideals,  and  let  us 
strengthen  the  friendly  ties  that  should  exist  among  the 
Spanish-speaking  and  the  English-speaking  blind  in  Amer- 
ica, for  the  real  good  of  all  and  for  the  greater  progress  of 
the  noble  cause  of  the  sightless! 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  NECROLOGY. 

In  the  midstj  of  the  joy  and  happiness  of  this  the 
Eleventh  successful  Conference  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  it  is  fitting  that  we  pause  to 
pay  a  word  of  tribute  to  the  following  workers  for  the 
blind  who  have  passed  on  to  their  well  earned  rest.  Al- 
though they  are  not  here  in  the  physical  form,  who  knows 
but  that  they  are  here  with  us  in  spirit? 

Mr.  Andrew  J.  Hutton,  Superintendent  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin School  for  the  Blind  1900-1902,  has  passed  away  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years. 

Rev.  Chester  Hobart,  of  Amherst,  Wisconsin,  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Wisconsin  Alumni  Association,  rendered 
valuable  service  to  the  blind  of  his  state. 

Mrs.  Sallie  Woodrum,  matron  for  12  years  at  the  Mis- 
souri School  for  the  Blind,  is  worthy  of  mention  for  her  as- 
sistance in  obtaining  positions  for  girls  attending  that  school 
and  for  the  practical  and  helpful  guidance  she  gave  them 
in  meeting  other  problems. 

Miss  Hannah  I.  Houston  was  an  earnest  and  devoted 
teacher  for  more  than  thirty  years  at  the  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania School  for  the  Blind  in  Pittsburgh.  She  rendered 
valuable  service  to  her  pupils  and  was  interested  in  all 
phases  of  work  for  the  blind.  Pittsburgh  has  also  lost 
another  worker,  Miss  Rachel  Winkelvos,  the  teacher  of  the 
Sight  Saving  Class. 

The  blind  women  of  Iowa  will  miss  their  friend  and 
benefactor,  Miss  Eva  Whitcomb,  who  organized  and  direct- 
ed the  Home  for  Sightless  Women  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

The  Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind  has  lost  its 
first  Secretary,  Mr.  C.  E.  Van  Trump.  It  was  largely 
through  his  efforts  that  the  Delaware  Commission  was 
created. 

Mr.  Francis  Marion  Bralley,  who  was  Superintendent 
of  the  Texas  School  for  the  Blind  from  1907  to  1909,  al- 
ways maintained  an  interest  in  the  school.  He  was  called 
from  the  school  to  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  Public 
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Education  in  Texas,  and  later  became  President  of  the 
College  of  Industrial  Arts,  which  he  built  up  from  an 
enrollment  of  400  to  one  of  2200. 

The  blind  have  lost  a  friend  in  the  death  of  Frederic 
Prendergast  of  Cambridge,  Mass.  Mr.  Prendergast,  him- 
self blind,  spent  a  large  part  of  his  time  inventing  articles 
that  could  be  made  by  blind  people.  He  is  known  especial- 
ly for  his  invention  of  the  "Wundermop"  and  the  machinery 
that  went  with  it. 

Miss  Freda  Black,  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe, 
had  been,  at  the  time  of  her  death,  the  teacher  of  the  organ 
at  Perkins  Institution  for  over  fifty  years. 

Miss  Laura  M.  Sawyer  was  the  Librarian  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  Library  for  over  20  years.  Her's  has  been  a 
noteworthy  contribution  to  students,  educators,  and  work- 
ers for  the  blind  everywhere,  in  making  available  that 
uable  collection  of  BLINDIANA,  or  books  and  manuscripts, 
relating  to  and  by  blind  people.  Director  Allen  of  Perkins 
Institution  says,  "We  have  suffered  an  irreparable  loss  in 
the  death  of  Miss  Sawyer,  not  alone  in  the  school,  but  it 
was  she,  who,  by  her  splendid  co-operation  and  service, 
made  the  Harvard  Course  on  the  Education  of  the  Blind 
practical." 

Mr.  Joel  W.  Smith,  of  East  Hampton,  Connecticut,  will 
be  missed  by  many  members  of  this  Association.  Mr. 
Smith  was  for  many  years  a  teacher  at  Perkins  Institution 
and  Manager  of  the  Piano  Department.  He  was  the  first 
to  secure  a  tuning  contract  of  a  city  for  the  blind.  This 
contract  for  the  tuning  of  the  pianos  for  the  Department 
of  Education  of  the  City  of  Boston  still  continues.  Mr. 
Smith  founded  the  "Mentor,"  the  first  magazine  in  ink 
print  devoted  to  the  interest  of  the  blind  and  a  worthy 
predecessor  of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind."  This  magazine 
was  published  monthly  for  four  years  and  only  dis- 
continued upon  the  death  of  his  assistant.  Mr.  Smith  was 
very  clever  in  inventing  mechanical  appliances  for  the 
blind.  He  invented  the  first  Braille  Writer  and  though  not 
adapted  for  hard  general  work,  it  was  excellent  for  letter 
writing.     In  addition  to    the    devoted    services    rendered 
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Perkins  Institution  and  the  cause  of  the  blind  in  general, 
Mr.  Smith  was  a  real  friend  to  blind  people.  During  his 
nng  connection  with  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  the 
si  idents  and  Alumni  looked  to  Mr.  Smith  as  their  inspirer, 
counsellor  and  guide. 

WALTER  G.  HOLMES,  Chairman, 
GEORGIA   D.   TRADER 
MARY  DRANGA  CAMPBELL 

REPORT  OF  THE  RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Workers  for  the  Blind  in  the  Eleventh  Biennial 
Convention  assembled  at  Hudson,   Ohio,  June  26th,   1925. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  duly  appointed  here- 
with submit  the  following  resolutions  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Convention: 

Be  it  resolved,  and  it  is  hereby  resolved,  by  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  in  Con- 
vention assembled: 

(1)  That  the  hearty  thanks  and  deep  appreciation  of 
the  Convention  are  extended: 

To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Western  Reserve  Academy 
for  the  use  of  their  buildings  and  equipment  during  the 
Convention  week,  and  for  their  generous  offer  to  finance 
the  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  this  convention. 

To  Mr.  R.  E.  Boothby,  Headmaster  of  the  Academy;  Mr. 
Harlan  N.  Wood,  First  master,  Miss  Marcella  Dodge,  Die- 
tician, and  other  members  of  the  staff  who  made  so  real  the 
hospitality  extended  by  the  Board. 

To  the  School  Board  of  Hudson  for  the  generous  use  of 
their  school  bus. 

To  the  citizens  of  Hudson  for  the  use  of  their  cars,  and 
for  the  hospitable  opening  of  their  homes  to  visiting 
delegates. 

To  the  Pastor  and  Trustees  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  of  Hudson  for  the  use  of  their  church  property. 

To  the  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind  for  the  Wednes- 
day afternoon  tea. 
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To  Mr.  Bausch's  Boys  Band  for  the  music  on  the  same 
occasion. 

To  Mrs.  Carrie  Tafel  and  Mr.  William  Metcalf  and 
others  who  were  responsible  for  the  success  of  our  com- 
munity singing. 

To  the  "Rambling  Bees"  of  Cleveland  who  rendered 
the  dance  music  on  Thursday  evening. 

To  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Hudson,  Ohio,  Troop  No.  1,  for 
their  very  zealous  and  untiring  services  to  the  visiting 
delegates. 

To  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  Academy  and  of  the  town 
for  services  rendered  in  the  dining  rooms  and  elsewhere. 

And  to  all  others  who  in  any  way  added  to  the  com- 
fort, convenience,  or  pleasure  of  the  guests. 

(2)  That  the  gratitude  of  the  Association  be  extended 
to  its  outgoing  officers  and  committees,  especially  the  local 
committee  on  arrangements,  whose  efficient  and  devoted 
services  have  accomplished  so  much  for  the  causes  for 
which  the  Association  stands. 

(3)  That  the  congratulations  of  the  Associations  be 
extended  to  all  who  have  contributed  papers  and  discus- 
sions, on  the  excellence  of  the  subject  matter  presented, 
especially  to  Mr.  Joseph  Spitz,  Asst.  Director  of  Rehabili- 
tation, State  Department  of  Labor,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for 
coming  at  the  request  of  the  Association  and  for  his  inspir- 
ing message  to  the  Convention. 

(4)  That  the  Association  respectfully  requests  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  to  take  the  necessary 
steps. 

(a)  to  secure  appropriate  federal,  state,  and  local 
legislation  which  will  give  to  blind  citizens  of  approved 
capability  priority  in  stands  for  the  sale  of  paper,  maga- 
zines, fruit,  candy,  etc.,  in  federal,  state  and  local  public 
buildings. 

(b)  to  secure  by  such  legislation  as  was  proposed  by 
Senator  Schall's  bill  before  the  last  United  States  Congress, 
or  by  other  means,  railway  transportation  of  a  blind  person 
and  his  guide  for  the  equivalent  of  a  single  fare. 
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(5)  That  the  Association  heartily  endorse  the  intent 
and  purpose  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  to 
investigate  with  a  view  toward  standardization  the  problem 
of  training  of  every  person  engaged  in  the  work  for  the 
blind  and  partially  sighted,  including  the  following  classi- 
fications, and  to  give  due  publicity  to  their  findings. 

(a)  Teachers  of  the  blind  and  partially-sighted  em- 
ployed in  both  residential  and  day  schools. 

(b)  Home  teachers  of  both  adults  and  children  pre- 
school age. 

(c)  Shop  instructors  and  their  assistants. 

(d)  Social  workers  and  placement  agents. 

(e)  Sales  and  publicity  workers  and  other  types  of 
miscellaneous  employees. 

(f)  Superintendents,  supervisers  and  other  executives 
engaged  in  work  for  the  blind  and  partially-sighted. 

(6)  That  (a)  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  As- 
sociation invites  the  proper  officers  of  the  American 
association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  to  unite  with  them 
in  proposing  to  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
that  an  International  Conference  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
be  arranged  for  at  an  early  date  at  such  time  and  place  as 
may  seem  most  opportune. 

(b)  That  the  American  delegates  to  such  conference 
include,  in  as  far  as  possible,  representatives  of  the  ten 
groups  of  workers  for  the  blind  specified  in  the  bylaws  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

(c)  The  efforts  be  made  to  enlist  the  sanction  of  the 
Government  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
placing  approval  on  the  project,  thereby  giving  to  the 
delegates  a  governmental  standing. 

(7)  That  this  Association  urges  the  Director  of  In- 
formation of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  to 
request  the  executives  of  all  institutions  and  agencies  for 
the  blind  to  advise  him  of  such  books,  manuscripts,  and 
reports  of  value  to  workers  for  the  blind  as  they  would  be 
willing  to  contribute  to  a  central  reference  library,  holding 
such  material  until  plans  for  its  permament  reception  and 
housing  shall  have  been  completed. 
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(8)  That  WHEREAS,  the  Ainerican  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  have  heard  with  gratification  that 
Harvard  University  has  changed  the  course  on  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind  from  an  Extension  Course  to  the  rank  of 
a  Regular  Course  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Education  and 
that  Mr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  Director  of  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  has  been  retained  as  a  Lecturer  on  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Education  of 
Harvard  University, 

And  WHEREAS  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  great 
value  that  will  result  from  this  step  taken  by  Harvard 
University  in  its  effect  upon  work  for  the  blind; 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved :  That  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  in  its  Eleventh  Biennial  Conven- 
tion hereby  express  its  appreciation  to  Harvard  Uni- 
versity for  the  recognition  which  that  Institution  has  given 
the  course  on  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 

(9)  That  this  Convention  expresses  its  hearty  ap- 
preciation and  commendation  of  the  work  of  Lions  Clubs 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada,  on  behalf  of  the 
blind,  and  in  particular  of  the  support  which  the  Lions  In- 
ternational has  given  to  the  Juvenile  Braille  Magazine,  and 
further  expresses  the  hope  that  Lions  International  will 
find  its  way  clear  to  adopt  even  a  larger  programme  on 
behalf  of  the  blind. 

(10)  That  WHEREAS,  a  pensioh  or  relief  for  blind 
persons  has  been  found  to  be  both  desirable  and  practical; 
and 

WHEREAS,  there  is  a  steadily  growing  sentiment  in 
favor  of  the  aforesaid  pension  or  relief — this  being  shown 
by  the  fact  that  a  number  of  our  State  Legislatures  have 
enacted  laws  provinding  therefore :  THEREFORE  BE  IT 

RESOLVED,  That  the  Eleventh  Biennial  Convention  of 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  at  Hud- 
son, Ohio,  June  26th,  1925,  be  placed  on  record  as  favoring 
an  adequate  and  uniform  pension  or  relief  for  the  blind 
of  all  the  states  in  the  Union. 

J.  B.  CURTIS 
H.  R.  LATIMER 
E.  CHESLEY  ALLEN 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION— 1925. 

By  Charles  B.  Hayes 

Correspondence. 

An  enormous  amount  of  correspondence  is  in  constant 
motion  and  the  subjects  are  relatively  varied.  Letters  from 
all  over  the  world  are  received  by  the  Information  Depart- 
ment, asking  for  definite  information  and  there  is  a  steady 
increase  in  the  volume  of  these  requests. 

The  following  are  illustrations  of  the  type  of  informa- 
tion sought: — 

A  request  to  furnish  data  to  the  number  of  states  sup- 
porting state  commissions. 

The  amount  of  original  state  appropriation. 

The  number  of  blind  benefitted  by  these  appropriations. 

The  form  of  administration  through  which  these  ap- 
propriations are  disbursed. 

What  are  the  states  which  have  made  provision  for 
higher  education  among  the  blind  and  to  send  copy  of  all 
Laws  creating  such  measures? 

What  is  the  approximate  figures  of  men  in  the  American 
Army  blinded  in  the  War?  Are  you  able  to  give  any  ap- 
proximate figure  as  to  men  who  became  blind  since  the 
War,  and  who  can  be  properly  termed  "War  Blind"? 

Is  it  your  feeling  that  the  Campaigns  in  various  states 
for  prevention  of  blindness  have  as  yet  shown  results  in  a 
decrease? 

The  following  is  a  request  from  a  blind  student  in  the 
University  of  Florida,  who  is  specializing  in  Spanish  with 
the  idea  of  becoming  an  interpretor.  Will  you  give  me  a 
list  of  firms  doing  business  in  Latin-American  countries? 

What  are  the  best  paying  trades  open  to  a  blind  man? 

What  is  the  best  shorthand  machine  now  in  existence? 

Which  do  you  consider  the  better,  a  Corona  or  Reming- 
ton Typewriter?  Can  the  Foundation  secure  such  type- 
writers at  a  wholesale  rate? 

These  answers  require  careful  thought  and  in  many 
instances  the  information  must  be   obtained   from   various 
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sources.  Some  one  wrote,  "It  is  extremely  helpful  to  have 
the  Bureau  to  turn  to  for  data  and  I  send  my  thanks  in 
advance." 

Embosser's  List 

The  Department  has  conducted  a  clearing  house  of 
titles  to  be  published  in  Braille  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  has  issued  an  Embossers'  List  of  all  such  pub- 
lications. Under  this  method  duplication  is  avoided.  This 
list  is  printed  in  June  of  each  year,  with  supplementary  lists 
sent  out  form  time  to  time  throughout  the  year.  Within  a  few 
months  a  card  file  has  been  made,  each  book  listed  under 
its  title,  and  under  a  cross  file  for  authors.  The  same 
thing  is  done  for  Braille  Embossed  Music.  Printed  cards 
are  sent  to  all  printing  houses,  on  which  selected  titles  of 
books  to  be  embossed  are  sent  to  the  Foundation  office  in 
typewritten  form,  and  if  the  lists  do  not  show  that  the  book 
has  already  been  taken  or  held  for  some  other  printing 
house,  the  book  is  reserved  for  them  and  they  are  notified 
to  that  effect. 

The  Book  List 

The  Book  List  is  the  compilation  of  titles  contained  in 
the  Embossers'  List  but  now  printed,  and  ready  for  circula- 
tion. Six  weeks  prior  to  the  publication  of  the  Outlook, 
letters  from  the  Foundation  are  sent  to  all  the  printing 
houses,  requesting  that  their  lists  of  completed  books  be 
mailed  to  the  person  in  charge  of  making  up  the  Book  List. 
This  list  is  published  on  the  last  page  of  the  Outlook  for 
the  Blind. 

Directory  of  Work  for  the  Blind  in  the  United  States  and 

Canada 

This  Directory  will  be  a  service  dictionary  or  reference 
book.  We  are  constantly  receiving  requests  from  workers 
for  the  blind,  and  associations,  for  the  knowledge  included 
in  this  Directory.  Workers  for  the  Blind,  who  have  heard 
that  this  Directory  was  being  compiled  have  already  sent 
requisitions  and  requests  to  our  Department  for  copies.  We 
are  maikng  this  Directory  as  brief,  and  uniform  as  will  give 
the  greatest  service  in  condensed  form. 
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Publication  of  tiie  Outlook  for  the  Blind 

The  Outlook  is  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Foundation.  Its 
editorial  policy  is  TO  BE  USEFUL.  Into  the  Foundation 
office  pours  a  mass  of  material,  solicited  and  unsolicited, 
from  all  over  the  United  States  and  other  countries, — which 
is  then  correlated,  classified,  edited  and  re-written,  and 
compiled  into  the  Outlook.  Because  many  workers  in  the 
field  who  contribute  exceedingly  valuable  material  have 
not  had  training  in  the  craftsmanship  of  writing,  it  is  neces- 
sary not  only  to  edit  but  to  re-write  many  of  the  contribu- 
tions which  are  sent  to  the  Outlook.  We  secure  from  many 
sources  the  material  for  such  articles  and  special  stories  as 
will  be  of  interest  to  our  readers,  and  stimulating  to  the 
blind.  The  Outlook  has  been  published  quarterly.  (Decem- 
ber, March  June,  September) .  The  following  reprints  have 
been  published : — 

Life  Insurance  for  the  Blind. 

Blind  Women  Who  Have  Conquered. 

Key  to  Braille  Music  Notation. 

Blind  Dicta'phone  Operators  and  Typists  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Office  Conferences 

An  important  part  of  our  Department  is  interviewing 
visitors  who  come  to  our  office  seeking  information  on 
general  lines  pertaining  to  work  for  the  blind,  or  on  some 
particular  phase  of  it. 

Field  Service 
COLORADO— In  the  autumn  of  1924,  Governor  Sweet 
of  Colorado,  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  the 
Colorado  State  Organization  doing  work  for  the  blind.  The 
Chairman  of  this  committee  requested  the  Foundation  to 
send  a  representative  to  consult  with  the  Governor's  Com- 
mittee, and  to  study  the  Colorado  situation  with  a  view  to 
recommend  constructive  legislation.  In  response  to  this 
call,  four  weeks  were  spent  studying  the  three  state  de- 
partments working  independently  from  one  another.  Re- 
commendation was  made  to  consolidate  the  three  depart- 
ments to  function  under  one  commission.  This  the  Governor 
approved,  and  the  bill  drafted  resulted  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  commission. 
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NEBRASKA — Three  of  the  outstanding  oculists  in 
Omaha  made  a  request  to  the  Foundation  to  send  a  rep- 
resentative to  organize  a  local  committee  and  to  make  a 
survey  of  the  blind  in  that  city.  This  request  was  granted. 
There  has  been  a  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  in  Neb- 
raska for  several  years,  but  for  the  past  five  years  it  has 
been  inactive,  receiving  no  appropriation  from  the  state. 
Upon  investigating  it  was  learned  that  there  was  a  residue 
of  $300.00.  A  conference  was  held  with  the  State  Board 
of  Control  and  the  $300.00  was  appropriated  to  cover  the 
expenses  of  engaging  a  local  person  to  make  a  survey  not 
only  in  Omaha  but  to  include  Douglas  County.  An  ex- 
perienced person  was  found  to  do  this  work  and  she  is  to 
submit  her  findings  to  the  Omaha  Committee  and  to  the 
Foundation. 

IOWA — In  1924  the  Governor's  Committee  in  Iowa, 
asked  that  a  representative  of  the  Foundation  be  sent  to 
assist  them  to  draft  a  bill  to  create  a  state  commission. 
This  request  was  granted.  The  bill  came  before  the 
legislative  committee  this  year,  and  the  Governor's  Com- 
mittee requested  the  Helen  Keller  party,  to  appear  before  a 
joint  sesision  of  the  House  and  Senate.  This  request  was 
also  granted.  It  was  due  to  the  appearance  of  the  Helen 
Keller  party,  according  to  Mr.  Francis  Palmer,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  School  for  the  Blind  in  Iowa,  that  the  bill 
was  passed,  carrying  with  it  an  appropriation  of  $20,000. 

NEW  MEXICO— The  Superintendent  of  the  School  for 
the  Blind  in  New  Mexico  sent  an  urgent  petition  asking  the 
Helen  Keller  party  to  appear  before  a  joint  session  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  in  behalf  of  the  bill  calling  for  an  ap- 
propriation of  $65,000,  t  0  be  used  to  build  additional  build- 
ings to  the  State  School,  which  would  provide  for  forty 
blind  children  not  in  school  because  of  inadequate  quar- 
ters. Two  days  after  the  appearance  of  the  Helen  Keller 
party  this  bill  was  passed. 

ARIZONA — No  state  presents  a  bigger  field  for  Found- 
ation endeavor  than  Arizona.  While  there  for  two  days 
we  discovered  one  family  in  which  a  totally  blind  brother 
and  sister  had  never  been  to  school  and  could  neither  read 
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nor  write.  Local  interest  was  aroused  and  a  temporary 
committee  organized.  It  is  estimated  that  48  %  of  the 
Mexican  and  50  %  of  the  Indian  babies  are  blind.  The 
directors  of  the  Arizona  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  have 
requested  that  a  survey  be  made  of  the  conditions  of  the 
blind  in  Arizona.  The  school  for  the  blind  is  inadequate. 
Many  blind  children  in  the  state  are  growing  up  illiterate. 
Despite  this  the  legislature  failed  to  make  an  appropriation 
this  year  for  enlarging  the  school  because  there  was  not 
sufficient  information  on  hand.  This  survey  will  be  made 
in  November. 

From  the  first  of  February  until  the  fifteenth  of  June, 
the  Director  of  Information  devoted  his  entire  time  with 
the  Helen  Keller  party,  endeavoring  to  raise  the  Helen 
Keller  Endowment  Fund.  For  the  first  time  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  people  of  this  country  was  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  of  the  blind  nd  the  work  they  accomplish. 
In  every  section  of  the  country  visited,  people  were  in- 
structed in  what  our  Foundation  has  already  accomplished, 
what  it  is  doing,  and  what  it  wants  to  do.  Particular  effort 
was  made  to  interest  large  givers,  and  to  present  to  them 
a  constructive  program  of  our  Foundation.  Over  135,000 
people  heard  our  mesage. 

Los  Angeles,  Denver,  Oklahoma  City,  Jacksonville,  Flor- 
ida; Lincoln,  Nebraska;  Vermont,  and  Philadelphia,  have 
made  request  for  definite  work  to  be  done.  These  requests 
will  be  filled  as  soon  as  proper  arrangements  can  be  made. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  RESEARCH 

OF  THE  AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

SUBMITTED  JUNE  26,  1925 

By  Robert  B.  Irwin 
The  outstanding  projects  with  which  the  Director  of  Re- 
search has  been  concerned  since  our  last  annual  meeting  are, 
first,  continuation  of  the  investigation  of  Braille  embossing; 
second,  the  educational  and  psychological  studies  conducted 
by  my  associate,  Miss  Kathryn  E.  Maxfield ;  third,  the  prep- 
aration of  the  Key  to  Braille  Music  Notation,  to  which  Mr. 
L.  W.  Rodenberg  has  devoted  much  time  and  thought;  and 
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fourth,  the  administration  of  the  Radio  Fund,  which  Miss 
Florence  E.  McKay  has  had  in  immediate  charge. 
Braille  Embossing 

At  our  last  annual  meeting  your  Director  of  Research  re- 
ported upon  the  investigation  looking  toward  the  improve- 
ment and  the  reduction  of  cost  of  Braille  embossing.  This, 
you  will  recall,  was  carried  on  in  co-operation  with  a  com- 
mittee of  experts  from  the  various  fields  having  a  bearing 
upon  different  phases  of  Braille  publishing.  The  member- 
ship of  this  committee  is  composed  of  representatives  from 
some  of  the  leading  Braille  publishing  plants  in  this  country; 
the  Chairman  of  the  American  Library  Association' Commit- 
tee on  Work  for  the  Blind,  two  sheet  metal  men,  an  author- 
ity on  paper,  the  manager  of  one  of  the  largest  binderies  in 
this  country,  the  representative  of  a  large  printing  press 
manufactory,  and  a  Braille  reader. 

I  will  not  go  into  a  detailed  report  of  the  findings  of  this 
committee.  A  summary  has  been  published  in  the  Outlook 
for  the  Blind,  and  a  more  exhaustive  account  of  its  work 
may  be  had  upon  application  to  the  Foundation.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  two  principal  problems  presented  themselves: 
first,  how  to  reduce  the  cost  of  producing  Braille  literature,, 
and  second,  how  to  reduce  its  bulk.  These  two  aspects  of 
the  subject  are  so  closely  inter-related  that  it  is  impossible  to 
separate  them. 

Our  investigations  indicated  that  there  is  a  tendency  in 
this  country  to  issue  books  in  volumes  which  are  unduly 
large  and  cumbersome,  and  the  bindery  representative  is  of 
the  opinion  that,  for  this  reason,  we  are  not  making  as  much 
use  as  we  might  of  the  labor  saving  machinery  of  the  mod-^ 
ern  bindery. 

The  committee  first  considered  the  advisability  of  reduc- 
ing bulk  by  printing  on  both  sides  of  the  page.  This  it  was 
found  would  make  possible  the  printing  of  40%  to  50% 
more  material  in  a  given  cubic  content.  Careful  tests  were- 
made  of  the  relative  legibility  of  one  and  two  side  printing,, 
which  showed  no  serious  objection  to  two  side  printing  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  touch  reader. 

Certain  mechanical  difficulties,  however,  confronted  tha 
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publisher  which  made  it  seem  advisable  that  more  informa- 
tion be  had  regarding  the  methods  of  two  side  printing  em- 
ployed in  Europe,  where  it  has  been  carried  on  for  a  genera- 
tion. Accordingly  a  special  contribution  was  made  to  the 
Foundation  by  its  president,  which  made  it  possible  for  the 
Director  of  Research  to  take  the  Superintendent  of  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Manager  of 
the  Howe  Memorial  Press  to  Europe.  During  a  six  weeks' 
investigation  all  of  the  leading  Braille  publishing  concerns 
in  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany  and  Austria  were  visited. 
The  time  at  the  disposal  of  this  committee  was  somewhat 
limited,  -but  as  their  attention  was  confined  exclusively  to 
the  subject  in  hand,  it  proved  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
collect  all  the  data  which  could  be  obtained  by  such  a  pro- 
cedure. Excellent  two  side  printing  was  found  in  all  of 
the  countries  visited. 

For  various  reasons  it  did  not  seem  feasible  to  adopt  the 
European  machinery  and  methods  as  they  were  found.  Eu- 
ropean machinery  cannot  be  imported  without  a  delay  of 
nearly  a  year.  Therefore,  it  seemed  advisable  to  develop  a 
modification  of  the  American  machmes  which  would  make 
them  available  for  interpointing  work.  The  Manager  of 
the  Howe  Memorial  Press  has  generously  co-operated  in  this 
endeavor  and  we  are  hoping  within  a  few  months  to  have 
machinery  designed  for  the  manufacturers  so  that  any  pro- 
gressive American  Braille  publishing  concern  may  equip  it- 
self to  do  two  side  printing. 

Another  complication  which  made  it  impossible  for  us 
to  submit  to  this  gathering  a  satisfactory  specimen  of  inter- 
pointed  book  work,  is  our  inability  so  far  to  find  American 
made  paper  which  will  give  good  results  when  printed  dry 
on  a  hot  press.  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  Lon- 
don, and  the  Permanent  Blind  Relief  War  Fund  in  Paris, 
have  both  offered  to  co-operate  with  us  should  we  wish  to 
purchase  our  paper  from  the  factories  which  supply  them. 
Two  American  paper  plants  have  recently  offered  to  make  a 
one  ton  run  of  paper  which  they  assure  us  will  be  the  equiv- 
alent of  the  European  product.  Obviously  it  will  be  more 
satisfactory  to  purchase  our  stock  from  domestic  concerns. 
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Before  concluding  this  portion  of  my  report,  I  wish  to 
express  the  gratitude  of  the  American  P'oundation  for  the 
Blind  to  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  and  to 
the  Howe  Memorial  Press,  for  so  generously  giving  of  the 
time  of  their  Superintendents  and  staffs  in  the  furtherance 
of  this  investigation.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  work 
for  the  blind  has  there  been  such  a  splendid  illustration  of 
co-operation  for  the  good  of  the  general  cause. 

The  thanks  of  the  Foundation  are  also  due  to  the  follow- 
ing members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Reduction  of  Cost  of 
Braille  Publishing; 

E.  E.  Bramlette,  Supt.  of  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind. 

Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  Principal,  New  York  Institute 
for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  and  Vice  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind. 

Frank  C.  Bryan,  Manager  of  the  Howe  Memorial  Press. 

Thomas  Lister,  Embosser  at  the  New  York  Institute  for 
the  Blind. 

Walter  G.  Holmes,  Manager  of  the  Mathilda  Ziegler 
Magazine  for  the  Blind. 

Joseph  Brusca,  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind. 

Miss  Luceille  Goldwaite,  Librarian,  N.  Y.  Public  Library, 
Dept.  for  the  Blind,  and  Chairman  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Committee 
on  Work  for  the  Blind. 

Mrs.  Leila  Heyn,  Touch  Reader  and  Psychologist. 

E.  W.  Palmer,  President,  J.  T.  Tapley  Co.,  Book  Manu- 
facturers. 

A.  V.  Howland,  Representative  of  Tileston  &  Hollings- 
worth  Co.,  Paper  Manufacturers. 

J.  G.  Liebenow,  Special  Representative,  Thomson  Na- 
tional Press  Co.,  Book  Manufacturers. 

Wm.  G.  Schneider,  Representing  the  Copper  and  Brass 
Research  Association. 

C.  I.  Sprowl,  Expert  on  Sheet  Metal. 

These  men  and  women  have  given  without  stint  of  their 
time  and  effort  to  make  this  study  fruitful  of  good  results 
to  the  blind  people  of  America. 
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Work  of  the  Educational  Psychologist 

Since  the  last  annual  meeting  there  has  been  added  to 
the  staff  of  the  Research  Department  an  educational  psy- 
chologist. It  was  intended  to  permit  her  to  devote  her  at- 
tention exclusively  to  the  study  of  certain  educational  pro- 
jects. An  Advisory  Committee  was  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
consisting  of  O.  H.  Burrit,  B.  S.  Joice,  and  E.  M.  Van  Cleve. 
At  a  meeting  of  this  committee  it  was  decided  that  methods 
of  teaching  reading  and  kindred  subjects  should  receive 
first  consideration.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  such  a  study 
involves  years  of  work,  an  effort  was  made  to  divide  the 
general  subject  into  topics,  and  report  on  each  as  soon  as 
any  definite  findings  are  arrived  at.  These  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Outlook  from  time  to  time.  Those  which  are 
of  sufficient  general  interest  will  be  reprinted  in  leaflet  form 
for  future  distribution.  Your  attention  is  called  to  the  arti- 
cle on  the  position  of  the  hand  in  Braille  reading  which  was 
published  in  the  March  number. 

As  is  the  case  with  every  other  person  connected  with 
the  Foundation,  our  educational  psychologist  is  continually 
interrupted  by  requests  for  special  pieces  of  information 
which  the  public  expects  us  to  furnish.  For  instance,  a 
woman  in  Berlin  who  is  to  represent  America  at  a  Child 
Welfare  Conference  in  Geneva,  wanted  information  on  the 
education  of  the  young  blind.  It  took  almost  a  whole  day 
searching  out  the  important  references  for  her  and  writing 
to  different  people,  asking  them  to  send  her  whatever  infor- 
mation they  had.  Again,  about  a  month  of  her  time  has 
been  spent  in  responding  to  a  request  from  Chili  for  a  course 
of  study  for  a  school  for  the  blind. 

The  Research  Department  has  been  requested  so  many 
times  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  relative  legibility  of  Braille 
dots  of  various  heights  that  it  was  decided  this  year  that  our 
educational  psychologist  could  render  an  important  service 
to  a  certain  group  of  persons  interested  in  embossing  by  de- 
termining the  range  in  height  of  dots  in  which  speed  and 
accuracy  in  reading  is  not  effected.  After  some  delay  in  the 
preparation  of  material,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Founda- 
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tion  does  not  have  a  printing  plant  of  its  own,  test  sheets 
have  been  prepared  and  data  has  been  collected  from  about 
forty-five  readers.  Tests  must  be  made  with  a  considerable 
number  more  before  any  definite  conclusions  can  be  drawn. 

Odd  moments  have  been  devoted  to  looking  for  books  for 
the  reference  library  which  we  are  collecting,  in  indexing 
books,  pamphlets,  magazines,  etc. 

Preliminary  to  the  study  of  methods  of  teaching  read- 
ing, considerable  time  was  given  to  observing  reading  in- 
struction in  public  and  private  schools  for  seeing  children 
in  New  York  and  New  England. 

Before  data  can  be  set  forth  in  a  convincing  way  regard- 
ing the  relative  merits  of  various  methods  of  teaching  read- 
ing, it  is  imperative  that  we  have  some  measuring  stick  for 
determining  the  comparative  reading  ability  of  pupils  in 
different  places  and  at  different  times.  Accordingly,  there 
has  been  worked  out  an  adaptation  to  use  with  the  blind  of 
the  Stanford  Achievement  Test  and  the  Gray  Oral  Reading 
Check  Test.  The  Stanford  Test  is  a  general  survey  test  of 
the  most  important  elementary  school  subjects,  which  in- 
cludes a  splendid  reading  test.  Part  of  these  tests  have 
been  given  at  the  Perkins  Institution,  at  the  California  School 
for  the  Blind,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  to  have 
them  given  at  the  schools  for  the  blind  in  Virginia  and  Wis- 
consin. 

The  co-operation  which  this  department  has  received 
from  the  superintendents  of  schools  for  the  blind,  and  from 
printing  plants,  such  as  the  Howe  Memorial  Press  and  the 
Ziegler  Magazine,  has  been  most  encouraging. 
Key  to  Braille  Music  Notation 

During  the  past  two  years  the  Foundation  has  received 
many  requests  for  a  Key  to  the  Braille  Music  Notation  which 
might  be  used  by  students  and  teachers.  We  naturally 
turned  to  Mr.  L.  W.  Rodenburg,  of  the  Illinois  School  for  the 
Blind,  who  has  given  so  much  attention  to  the  embossing  of 
Braille  music.  ^ 

Mr.  Rodenburg,  a  few  years  ago,  published  in  Braille  a 
Key  to  the  Music  Notation.  It  was  not  originally  prepared 
for  general  distribution,  and  those  most  familiar  with  it  re- 
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alized  that  it  was  inadequate  in  some  respects.  Arrange- 
ments were,  therefore,  made  with  Mr.  Rodenburg  to  revise 
this  work.  The  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  has 
undertaken  to  publish  it  in  both  ink  print  and  Braille,  as 
soon  as  the  text  is  in  proper  form. 

Immediately  following  this  Convention,  a  committee  of 
Braille  music  teachers  and  blind  musicians  will  meet  and  go 
critically  over  the  manuscript,  paragraph  by  paragraph. 
After  this  committee  has  completed  its  task,  the  book  will 
then  be  whipped  into  final  shape  and  turned  over  to  the 
American  Printing  House  for  publication. 

Radio  Fund 

About  a  year  ago  the  American  Radio  Association  and 
certain  newspapers  under  the  leadership  of  the  New  York 
Herald-Tribune,  arranged  to  put  on  a  national  campaign  to 
raise  a  fund  with  which  to  place  radio  receiving  sets  in  the 
homes  of  the  needy  blind  people  of  the  United  States.  The 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  was  asked  to  act  as 
trustee  of  this  money,  and  to  see  to  it  that  the  receiving  sets 
were  distributed  where  they  would  do  the  greatest  amount 
of  good. 

Considering  the  importance  of  the  radio  to  the  blind,  and 
realizing  that  no  other  national  agency  was  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  undertake  this  task,  the  Foundation  complied  with 
the  request  with  some  misgivings. 

It  was  estimated  that  about  $150,000  would  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  undertaking.  A  campaign  was  launched 
and  about  $69,000  was  raised.  The  campaign  had  not 
been  under  headway  long  before  it  became  evident  that  the 
Foundation  must  do  much  more  than  administer  the  fund, 
difficult  as  this  might  be. 

An  effort  was  made  to  guide  the  publicity  so  that  it 
would  be  as  little  objectionable  as  possible.  We  found,  how- 
ever, that  guiding  newspaper  appeal  writers  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult matter.  The  Foundation  also  sent  out  a  great  many  let- 
tres  to  individuals,  asking  them  to  respond  to  the  newspaper 
appeal.  A  check  up  on  these  lists  of  names  showed  that 
there  was  an  unusually  high  percentage  of  favorable  re- 
sponses to  these  letters. 
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Local  agencies  for  the  blind  have  co-operated  with  the 
Foundation  in  a  splendid  way.  Without  their  assistance  the 
task  would  have  been  impossible.  No  set  has  been  sent  to  a 
blind  person  without  the  written  approval  of  the  local 
agency. 

By  August  1st  practically  all  of  the  sets  will  have  been 
distributed  unless  additional  funds  are  received. 
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AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

AUDITOR'S  REPORT 

DECEMBER  31,  1924 

55  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 
February  2,  1925. 
^oard  of  Trustees, 

American  Foundation  For  The  Blind,  Inc., 
41  Union  Square  West, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

.Sirs: 

In  accordance  with  your  instructions,  we  have  audited  the  books  and 
accounts  of  the  Foundation  for  the  year  1924,  and  in  connection  therewith 
submit  the  following-  statements:. 

EXHIBIT  A.  Balance  Sheet  as  at  December  31,  1924,  with  one 
:schedule. 

EXHIBIT  B.  Statement  of  Income  and  Expense  for  the  year  1924, 
"with  one  schedule. 

Cash  on  Hand  and  in  Banks 810,721.21 

The  receipts  shown  in  the  cash  book  were  compared  with  carbon 
•copies  of  receipts  issued  and  were  traced  to  the  bank  deposits.  Dis- 
.bursements  were  verified  by  examination  of  paid  bank  checks  and 
vouchers.  The  balances  of  cash  in  banks  were  verified  by  certificates 
received  direct  from  the  depositaries,  and  cash  on  hand  was  verified  by 
actual  count. 

Advances  for  Traveling   Expenses S607.90 

These  represent  funds  advanced  to  employees  to  defray  traveling 
expenses. 

Advances  to  Helen  Keller  Fund  for  Campaign  Expenses.... 820,833.15 

This  amount  represents  payments  made  by  the  Foundation  for  ex- 
penses applicable  to  the  campaign  now  being  waged  to  raise  and  estab- 
lish this  fund.  We  have  not  audited  any  collections  which  may  have 
been  received  on  account  of  this  campaign.  These  receipts  have  not  been 
^entered  on  your  books  at  this  time,  nor  do  they  constitute  any  part  of 
the  statements  contained  herein. 

Investment    8100.00 

We  have  not  inspected  the  Liberty  Loan  Bond  representing  this  in- 
-vestment  and  are  informed  that  it  is  in  the  hands  of  your  Treasurer, 
Accounts  Payable  $1,536.51 

Expenses  applicable  to  the  period  and  unpaid  at  December  31,  1924, 
liave  been  set  up  in  this  account. 

Fund   Accounts   $30,725.75 

The  separate  funds  are  shown  on  Exhibit  A,  Schedule  1  in  detail. 
They  represent,  in  the  aggregate,  the  excess  of  assets  over  liabilities. 
Generally 

A  comparison  of  the  receipts  and  expenses  for  the  years  1924  and 
1923  is  as  follows: 

1924  1923 

Receipts  from  Memberships  $29,275.32         825,674.22 

Donations    received    24,210.12  1,341.00 
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Subscriptions   to   the   "Outlook"  806.85  8G1.88 

Miscellaneous    Income    974.03  774.44 


Total   Income $55,266..32  $28,651.54 

Expenses — exclusive   of   cost'  of   publishing   the 

"Outlook"    $36,927.12  $36,494.06 

Cost  of  publishing  the  "Outlook"  3,242.53  3,153.50 


Total  Expenses  $40,169.65         $39,647.56 


Excess  of  Income  over  Expenses — Year  1924.  $15,096. 67 
Excess  of  Expenses  over  Income — Year  1923  $10,996.02 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  supply  any  further  information  in  our  pos- 
session that  you  may  desire. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.   S.  FEDDE  &  CO. 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE   BLIND,  INC. 

BALANCE    SHEET 

AS  AT  DECEMBER  31,  1924 

ASSETS 

Cash  on  Hand  and  in  Banks  $10,721.21 

Advances  for  Traveling  Expenses  607.90 

Advances  to  Helen  Keller  Fund  for  Campaign  Expenses 20,833.15 

Investments — U.  S.  Liberty  Loan  Bond,  4th  4% 100.00 


$32,262.26 

LIABILITIES 

Accounts  Payable — accrued  expenses  $  1,536.51 

Funds— Schedule    1    30,725.75 


$32,262.26 
EXHIBIT  A— SCHEDULE  1 
SUMMARY  STATEMENT  OF  FUNDS 
FOR  YEAR  1924 

Receipts  or  Disburse- 
Other  merits  or  Balance 
Bal.  at               Increase               Other  at   Dec. 
Jan.  1,  1924  Decrease  31,    1924 

C.   B.   Mudge   $        50.00     $      300.00     $      300.00 

Transfer  to  President's 

Fund    50.00 

Braille    Book    13.00         1,320.50  1,333.50 

Memorial  Embossing  2,035.00  2,035.00 

Membership   Campaign   ....  3,000.00         1,716.74 

Transfer  to  President's 

Fund     *1,283.26 

European    Braille    Investi- 
gation      3,000.00         3,000.00 

President's    1,000.00  340.00 

Transfer  from  other 

Funds    *1,333.26  1,993.26 
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General— Exhibit  B  10,267.32  55,266.32  40,169.65       25,363.99 

810,330.32  867,255.08  846,859.65     $30,725.75 

*Deduct:       Transfers     be- 
tween  Funds   1,333.26  1,333.26 

Total    $10,330.32  §65,921.82  $45,526.39     830,725.75 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE   BLIND,  INC.— EXHIBIT   B 

STATEMENT  OF  INCOME  AND  EXPENSES 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31,  1924 

Dues  of  Membership 
Receipts  from  Memberships 

Old  New  Total 

Founder    810,000.00  §10,000.00 

Life    4,000.00  4,000.00 

Patron   2,975.00  1,000.00  3,975.00 

Sustaining    925.00  1,510.00  2,435.00 

Contributing     1,193.22  6,529.45  7,722.67 

Corporate    630.00  105.00  735.00 

Active    358.65  49.00  407.65 

§20,081.87         $9,193.45         $29,275.32 

Donations    Received 24,210.12 

Receipts   from    subscription   to   the 

"Outlook"    §      606.78         8    200.07         $      806.85 

Miscellaneous  Income 

Community  Chest  Payments  $    600.00 

Income  from  Investments  4.25 

Bank  Interest  Received  284.26 

Income  from  sale  of  "Outlook"  ad- 
vertising and   cuts   83.42 

Income  from  sale  of  miscellaneous 

pamphlets   2.10  974.03 

Total  Income  for  the  year  1924  $55,266.32 

Expense     for     the      Year      1924 — 

Schedule   1    40,169.65 

Excess  of  Income  over  Expenses 
for  the  Year  Ending  December 
31,  1924  $15,096.67 

SCHEDULE    OF   GENERAL  ADMINISTRATIVE    EXPENSES   FOR 

THE  YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31,  1924 
Salaries 

Directors   of   Bureaus   89,600.00 

Offiice  Manager  and  Research  Agent  3,202.08 

Office  Staff,  regular  and  emporary  9,062.65         $21,864.73 

Office  Expenses 

Rent §2,620.00 

Stationery,  Printing,  and  Supplies  1,352.11 

Mimeograph    Work    349.00 

Postage 893.70 

Telephone    and   Telegraph    685.27 

Water,  Ice,  Towels,  Audit  Fees  and  Sundries  ■-      641.64  6,541.72 
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Furniture   and   Fixtures   892.63 

Printing  Foundation  Booklets 788.11 

General  Travel   Expenses  2,229.95 

Membership  Campaign  General  Expense 

Membership  Campaign  General  Expense  788.11 

Sationery    $    472.48 

Postage    241.11 

Hall  Rent,  etc 179.00 

Helen  Keller  Letters 622.92  1,515.51 

Special  Representatives 

Salaries $    312.50 

Travel   and   Expenses   366.70  679.20 

Cost  of   Printing   and    Mailing  the   "Outlook    for 
the    Blind"    3,242.53 

Sundry  Expenses 

Bureau  of  Information   and   Publicity $    528.27 

Bureau  of  Research 735.93 

Campaign     expenses     in     connection 

with   Radio   Fund  $3,651.07 

Less:   Receipts  to  defray  these  ex- 
penditures      2,500.00  1,151.07  2,415.27 

Total  Expenses  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1924  $40,169.65 
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APPENDIX 
Program 

of 

Eleventh  Biennial  Convention 

of 

American  Association  of  Workers 

for  the  Blind 

June  22-26,  1 925 

Host  of  the  Convention 

Western  Reserve  Academy,  Hudson,  Ohio 

R.  E.  BOOTHBY,  Headmaster 

Officers  of  the  American  Association   of  Workers   for  the  Blind: 


•ROBERT    B.    IRWIN,    President, 

Director  of  Research  and  Education, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
New  York  City. 

J.   T.   HOOPER,   Vice-President, 

Supt.,  Wisconsin  School  for  the 
Blind,   Janesville,   Wisconsin. 


♦MRS.  JENNIE  C.  JACKSON,  Second 
Vice-President, 

State  Home  Teacher  of  the  Blind, 
Denver,    Colorado. 

•HARRY    C.    HARTMAN,    Treasurer, 

Director  and  Head  Teacher,  Sight- 
Saving  Department,  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington. 


CHARLES   B.   HAYES,   Secretary, 

Director,  Information  and  Publicity, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
New  York  City. 


Committee    on    Arrzuigements: 

CHAIRMAN:     Mrs.  E.  B.  Palmer, 
Executive  Secretary, 
Cleveland   Society   for   the   Blind, 
Cleveland,    Ohio. 

VICE-CHAIRMAN:  Miss   Helen  J.  Coffin, 
Supervisor,  Classes   for  the  Blind, 
Cleveland     Public     Schools, 
Cleveland,    Ohio. 

SECRETARY:  Miss   Frances  S.  Reed, 
Executive    Seecretary, 
State   Commission   for  the  Blind, 
Columbus,    Ohio. 

Hiss     Margaret    M.     Sullivan,     Conven- 
tion  Publicity  Agent, 
Cleveland,   Ohio. 


Clifford  W.  Gildersleeve, 

Trustee,    Western   Reserve  Academy, 

Cleveland,    Ohio. 


J.   F.  Lamb,   Superintendent, 
Ohio   State   School    for   the   Blind, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

R.   E.   Boothby,   Headmas.ter, 
Western    Reserve   Academy, 
Hudson,  Ohio. 

Harold  T.  Clark,  Trustee, 
Western   Reserve  Academy, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


♦Without  Sight. 
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Monday,  June  22 


7:45   p.   m. — Opening  Meeting. 


Invocation. 

Rev.    Clarence    S.    Gee, 
Pastor,   Congregational  Churcli,  Hud- 
son,  Ohio. 

"AMERICA" 

Accompanist — *William   Metcalf, 
Graduate    of    the    Royal    Normal    Col- 
lege for  the  Blind,   London,   England. 


Address    of    Welcome. 

R.    JO.    iJoothhy, 

HeadmaKtf-r,    WfHtern   Reaerve  Acad- 
emy,  Hudson,   Ohio. 

Response  on  behalf  of  the  Association 

F.  E.  Palmor,  Suf/t..  Iowa  College  for 
the    I'lind,    Vinton,    Iowa. 

President's   Foreword 
*R.   li.  Irwin. 

Reception. 


Tuesday,   June  23 


8  :50    a.   m. — Community   Singing. 

*Song    Leader — Mrs.    Carrie    Tafel, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Robert  I.  Bramhall,  Director,  Massa- 
chusetts State  Division  of  the  Blind, 
Boston. 


9 :00     a.     m. — Means     of     Increasing     the 
Number  of  Braille  Books. 

Mrs,     Gertrude    T.    Rider,     Librarian, 
Department    for    the    Blind, 
Library   of   Congress, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

9  :30   a.   m. — Future  of  Library   Work   for 

the  Blind. 

Lucille  A.  Goldwaite,  Librarian,  De- 
partment for  the  Blind,  New  York 
City  Public  Library,  New  York  City. 

10  :00    a.   m. — American  Braille   Press    for 

War    and    Civilian    Relief     (formerly 

the     Permanent     Blind      Relief      War 

Fund). 

H.     W.    Riecken,    Secretary    General, 

Permanent    Blind    Relief    War    Fund, 

New  York  City. 

10  :20  a.  m. — Religious  Privileges  for  the 
Blind. 

Irene  Haislip,  Chairman  of  Commit- 
tee on  Religious  Privileges  for  the 
Blind,  Home  Missions  Council  and 
Council  of  Women  for  Home  Mis- 
sions, Staunton,  Virginia. 

10  :40  a.  m. — Report  of  the  Hadley  Cor- 
respondence School    for   the   Blind. 

Read  by  Alfred  Allen,  Winnetka. 

11:00  a.  m. — Adjourn. 

12:40   p.   m. — ^Lunch. 

2:00  p.  m. — Effective  Means  of  Present- 
ing Needs  of  the  Blind  to  State 
Legislatures. 

C.  F.  F.  Campbell,  Executive  Sec- 
retary, Detroit  League  for  the  Han- 
dicapped,   Detroit,    MichJgan. 

2:30  p.  m. — Discussion  of  Effective 
Means  of  Presenting  Needs  of  the 
Blind    to    State   Legislatures. 

J.  T.  Hooper,  Supertinendent  Wis- 
consin  School   for   the   Blind. 

3:00  p.  m. — Responsibilities  of  the  State 
emd  of  Private  Associations  in  Solv- 
ing the  Problems  of  the  Adult  Blind. 


3:30  p.  m. — Begging:  Its  Influence  on 
Public  Opuinion  and  on  Blind  People, 
and  What  Ought  to  be  Done  About 
It. 

*Rev.  I.  A.  Wilson,  President  Kan- 
sas Association  for  the  Blind,  To- 
peka,    Kansas. 

4:00  p.  m. — Discussion  of  the  preceding 
paper. 

4:30  p.  m. — Stand-Keeping  a  Profitable 
Business    for    Blind    Men. 

Ruth  LaGanke,  Employment  Secre- 
tary, Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

5  :15    p.    m. — Adjourn. 

6:00   p.   m. — Dinner. 

7  :45    p.    m. — Community    Singing. 

Song  Leader — Harper  Garcia  Smythe, 
Cleveland,     Ohio. 

8:00  p.  m. — ^Standardizing  and  Market- 
ing of  Products  of  Blind  Workers 
•^Women. 

Miss  Frances  S.  Reed,  Executive 
Secretary,  Ohik>  State  Commission 
for    the    Blind,    Columbus,    Ohio. 

8  :30  p.  m. — Standardizing  and  Marketing 

oif     Products     of     Blind     Workers — 

Men. 

*P.    J.    Salmon,     Business     Manager, 

Industrial      Home      for      the      Blind, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

9:00  p.  m. — The  Recreation  of  Blind 
Adults. 

♦Calvin  S.  Glover,  Executive  Sec- 
retary, Cincinnati  Association  for 
the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

9:30  p.  m. — Discussion  of  the  preceeding 
paper  opened  by 

♦Harry  C.  Hartman,  Director  and 
Head  Teacher,  Sight-Saving  Depart- 
ment,  Seattle,    Washington. 

10:00  p.  m. — Adjourn, 
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Wednesday,  June  24 


8  -50    a.    m. — Community    Singing. 

*Song    Leader — Mrs.    Carrie    Tafel. 

9  00  a.  m. — What  Workers  for  the  Blind 

should  know  about  diseases  of  the 
Eye. 

Lew-is  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director, 
National  Committee  for  Prevention 
of   Blindness,   New   York   City. 

9:30   a.   m. — The  Prevention  of   Blindness 

-Its    Importance    in    General    Work 

for   vhe   Blind. 

Marion  A.  Campbell,  Secretary,  Illi- 
nois Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,   Chicago,   111. 

10:00  a.  m. — Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American    Foundation    for    the    Blind. 

Report    of    the    Director    of    Informa- 
tion and   Publicity, 
Charles    B.    Hayes. 

10:30  a.  m. — Report  of  the  Director  of 
Research. 

♦Robert    B.    Irwin. 

11:00    a.    m. — Recess. 

11:15    a.    m. — Treasurer's   Report. 

Herbert   H.   White. 
Election    of    Trustees. 

12  :15  p.  m. — Adjourn. 

12  :40   p.  m. — Lunch. 

2:00  p.  m. — Round  Tables  2:00  to  3:30. 
For  place  of  meeting  of  Round  Ta- 
bles see  Bulletin  Boards.  (Persons 
wishing  to  arrange  for  additional 
Round  Tables  should  inquire  at  the 
information  desk  for  available 
rooms.) 

Commissions  and  State  Associations 
for   the   Blind. 

Led  by  Grace  Harper,  Executive  Sec- 
retary,    State     Commission     for     the 
Blind^    New   York    City. 
Assisted    by    Stetson    K.    Ryan,    Sec- 
retary,   Board    of    Education    of    the 
Blind,    Hartford,    Conn. 
Libraries    for    the    Blind. 
Led  by   Lucille  A.   Goldwaite,   Librar- 
ian,   Department    for   the   Blind,    New 
Pork      Public      Library,      New      York 
City. 

Public  School  Classes  for  Children 
with  Impaired  Vision. 


*Led   by    George    F.    Meyer,    Supervi- 
sor,    Sight-Saving     Classes,     Minne- 
apolis,  Minn. 
Braille   Embossing. 

Led  by  Frank  C.  Bryan,  Manager, 
Howe  Memorial  Press,  Boston,  Mass. 
Assisted  by  E.  E.  Bramlette,  Secre- 
tary and  Superintendent,  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louis- 
ville,   Ky. 

Vocational    Guidance   for   the   Blind. 
*Led   by    H.    M.    Immeln,   Asst.    Field 
Agent,  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind,   New  York   City. 

3  :30  p.  m. — Tea  given  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Cleveland  Society  for  the 
Blind. 

Music    by    the    Criterion    Orchestra. 

6:00  p.  m. — Dinner. 

7  :45   p.    m. — Community   Singing. 

*Song    Leader — -Mrs.    Carrie    Tafel. 

8  :00    p.    m. — The    Summer    School    as    an 

Agency  for  Rehabilitating  the 
Adult  Blind. 

J.  T.  Hooper,  Superintendent,  Wis- 
consin Schools  for  the  Blind,  Janes- 
ville.    Wis. 

8 :25  p.  m. — Discussion  of  the  preceding 
paper. 

Jo  eph  E.  Vance,  Superintendent, 
Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind, 
Faribault,   Minn. 

8  :40  p.  m. — The  Function  of  the  Home 
Teacher  as  an  Agency  for  Rehabili- 
tating   the    Adult    Blind. 

*0.  E.  Jones,  Supt.,  Vocational  Train- 
ing School  and  Work  Shop,  Central 
Missouri  Association  for  the  Blind, 
Jefferson    City,    Mo. 

9:10  p.  m. — What  Use  can  be  made  of 
the  Federal  Act  of  1920  for  Indus- 
trial   Rehabilitation  ? 

Joseph  Spitz,  Assistant  Director  of 
Rehabilitation,  State  Department  of 
Labor,    Newark,    N.    J. 

9:35  p.  m. — How  Can  the  Psychologist  be 
of  Service  to  the  Home  Teacher? 

Kathryn  E.  Maxfield,  Research  Phy- 
chologist,  American  Foundation  for 
the   Blind,    New    York    City. 

10:00   p.   m. — Adjourn. 


Thursday,  June  25 


9:00  a.  m. — Round  Tables  9:00  to  10:30 
For  place  of  meeting  of  Round  Ta- 
bles   see    Bulletin    Boards. 

Piano    Tuning. 

*Led  by  Jacob  Bausch,  Teacher  of 
Piano  Tuning,  Public  School  Depart- 
ment for  the  Blind,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
The  Housing  Problem  of  the  Blind, 
*Led  by  O.  E.  Jones,  Supt.,  Voca- 
tional Training  School  and  Work 
Shop. 


Central   Missouri   Association   for   the 
Blind,    Jefferson    City,    Mo. 
Home   Teaching    of   the   Blind, 
*Led   by   F.   B.   leradi.   Field   Worker, 
Massachusetts    Division  of  the  Blind, 
Boston,    Mass. 

Hand   Transcribing   of   Braille. 
Led   by    Mrs.    Gertrude   T.    Rider,   Li- 
brarian    Department    for     the    Blind, 
Library     of     Congress,     Washington, 
D.  C. 
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10 :40  a.  m. — Public  School  ClaHHes  for 
Children   with    Impaired    Vision. 

♦George  F.  Meyer,  SiipL-rvisor,  Sitfht- 
Saving    Classes,    Minneapolis,    Minn. 

11:10  a.  m. — Our  Aim — A  Thorough-Go- 
ing State  Wide  Program  for  Sight- 
Saving    Work. 

Hazel  C.  Hadley,  Director  Special 
Classes,  Department  of  Education, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

11:40  a.  m. — General  Discussion  of  the 
Preceding   Papers. 

12  :15    p.    m. — Adjourn. 

12:40    p.   m. — Lunch. 

2  :00  p.  m. — The  Blind  as  Able  Competi- 
tors  in   the   World   of    Industry. 

*H.  M.  Immeln,  Asst.  Field  Agent, 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind, 
New  York  City. 


:30    p.    m.- 
paper. 


-Discussion    of    the   preceding 


Edward  E.  Allen,  Director,  Perkin* 
Jn»titution  for  the  Illlnd,  Water- 
town,    MaHH. 

4  :00  I),  m. — DiscusKion  of  ProfesHional 
Training    for    Workers    for    the   Bliiul. 

•Lydia  Y.  Hay<M,  Chief  Executive 
Officer,  New  JerMty  Commi»>ion  for 
the  iJlind,   Newark,  N.  J. 

4:15  p.  m. — How  We  Can  Improve  the 
Work  of  Residential  Schools  for 
Blind    Children. 

D.  W.  Clover,  ArkanxaH  School  for 
the   Blind,   Little  Kock,   Ark. 

4  :45    p.    m. — Adjourn. 

Special  plans  for  dinner  and  recre- 
ation   to    be   announced   at   preceding 

meetings. 

8  :15    p.    m. — Community   Singing. 

*Song    Leader — Mrs.    Carrie    Tafel. 

8  :30  p.   m. — Addresses  by  Mrs.  Anne  Sul- 

livan   Macy   and    'Helen    Keller. 

9  :30  p.  m. — The  Civic  Responsibility  of 
the   Home   Teacher. 

*Kate      M.      Foley,     California     State 
Home   Teacher,    San    Francisco,    Cal. 
Work    for   the    Blind    in    Mexico. 
Alejandro  Meza. 

10:00   p.   m. — Adjourn. 
June   26 

*Blanche  Cornell,  Badger  Home  for 
the  Blind,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
♦Roberta  A.  Griffiths,  Executive 
Secretary,  Association  for  the  Blind 
and  for  Sight  Conservation,  Grand 
Rapids,    Michigan. 

10  :30  a.  m. — Discussion  of  the  preceding 
papers. 

11:00    a.   m. — Business   Meeting. 

12:40    p.    m. — Lunch 


3 :00  p.  m. — Employment  of  Women  in 
the   Factory  and  in   the   Home. 

H.  Beatrix  Griswold,  Director,  Head- 
quarters for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn  Bu- 
reau of  Charities,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

3  :30  p.  m. — Professional  Training  for 
Workers    for   the    Blind. 

Friday, 
8  :50  a.  m. — Community  Singing. 

*Song    Leader — Mrs.    Carrie    Tafel. 

9 :00  a.  m. — How  the  Worker  for  the 
Blind  can  Utilize  the  General  and 
Special  Social  Agencies  for  the  Com- 
munity. 

Kate  Greenlaw,  Executive  Secretary, 
Alabama  Association  for  the  Blind, 
Birmingham,    Alabama. 

9 :30  a.  m. — How  to  Meet  the  Housing 
Problems    of   the   Blind. 

EXHIBITS:  „  ^,  .       , 

Exhibits  may  be  found  in  the  Hudson  Club  House.  These  are  m  charge  of  Grace 
Emerson,  Director  of  Home  Industries  of  the  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind.  Any 
one  having  any  special  exhibit  he  wishes  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  members 
of  the  Association  should  get  in  touch  with  Miss  Emerson  immediately. 

RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE: 

♦Chairman,    John    B.    Curtis, 
Supervisor,    Department   for    the    Blind, 
Chicago  Public  Schools,   Chicago. 
*H.  R.  Latimer,  E.    Chesley    Allen 

Executive    Secretary,    Pennsylvania   Asso-        Supt.,    Halifax   School   for   the   Blind, 
ciation    for    the    Blind,  Halifax,    Nova   Scotia. 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
NECROLOGY  COMMITTEE: 

Chairman,    C.   D.    Chadwick, 
Executive    Secretary,    Board    of   Industrial 
Aid   for   the   Blind, 
Indianapolfs,    Indiana. 
Mrs.   Mary   D.   Campbell,  Georgia  D.  Trader, 

Pittsburgh,   Pa.  Cincinnati,   Ohio. 

The  thanks  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  are  due  the 
trustees  and  officers  of  the  Western  Reserve  Academy  for  so  JosP'*^^^^,^"^"^;^ 
for  the  entertainment  of  this  Convention,  and  also  for  their  splendid  e«"«.™*'*y  ."i,Vf  " 
<lertaking  to  publish  the  proceedings  of  this  Convention  without  financial  obligation 
to  the  Association. 
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Twelfth  Biennial  Convention 

OF  THE 

American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 

The  Twelfth  Biennial  Convention  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  was  held  this  year  at  Atlantic  City.  The 
Hotel  Morton  proved  to  be  an  excellent  place  for  such  a  gathering, 
largely  on  account  of  the  splendid  co-operation  and  helpful  assist- 
ance of  its  managers,  Mr.  Ezra  Bell  and  Mr.  Paul  M.  Cope,  and  of 
the  tireless  efforts  of  the  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind  and 
the  local  hospitality  committee. 

The  Convention  was  opened  by  the  President,  Mr.  Robert  B. 
Irwin,  on  the  evening  of  June  20th.  The  invocation  was  given  by 
the  Rev.  George  W.  Yard,  of  Atlantic  City.  The  address  of  welcome 
was  made  by  Professor  E.  R,  Johnstone,  Director  of  the  Training 
School  at  Vineland,  New  Jersey,  and  the  response  to  the  address 
of  welcome  was  given  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Morford,  Managing  Director  of 
the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Immediately  following  the  President's  foreword,  Miss  Lydia 
Y.  Hayes,  representing  the  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
presented  the  President  with  a  gavel  carved  from  wood  taken  from 
a  cherry  tree  from  his  old  home  in  the  State  of  Washington,  as  a 
token  of  esteem  from  his  fellow  members  of  the  New  Jersey  Com- 
mission. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  Convention  was  the  excellent 
community  singing  led  by  Mr.  Curtis  Williams,  a  blind  veteran  of 
the  World  War,  who  is  a  professional  song  leader  in  the  employ  of 
the  Recreation  Department  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati. 

One  of  the  most  memorable  meetings  of  the  Association  was 
held  on  the  evening  of  June  22nd,  when  Miss  Helen  Keller  spoke  on 
"Honoring  One  We  Love."  The  occasion  was  the  public  recogni- 
tion of  the  anniversary  of  twenty  years  of  service  rendered  by  Mr. 
Walter  G.  Holmes  as  editor  of  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the 
Blind.  As  a  token  of  appreciation  of  what  he  has  meant  to  them 
as  their  "beloved  editor,  wise  counsellor,  and  loyal  friend"  Miss 
Keller  presented  to  Mr.  Holmes  from  the  Ziegler  readers  of  North 
America  a  solid  gold  watch  and  chain,  and  a  bill  of  sale  of  an  auto- 
mobile, together  with  a  leather  folio  of  about  forty  pages  contain- 
ing extracts  from  letters  of  appreciation  received  from  hundreds 
of  readers  of  the  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind.  Miss  Keller's 
presentation  speech  is  found  on  page  157. 


ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 
Prof.  E.  R.  Johnstone 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

It  is  a  great  privilege  to  represent  our  Commissioner,  Dr.  Ellis, 
before  this  Association,  and,  knowing  him  as  I  do,  I  know  that  all 
of  the  nice  things  that  your  President  has  just  said  really  belong 
to  him.  He  has  been  slightly  ill,  so  that  it  is  thought  best  for  him 
not  to  attempt  to  come  to  Atlantic  City  to-day,  but  he  has  asked 
me  to  tell  you  that  he  expects  to  be  here  later  in  the  week. 

It  is  a  particular  pleasure  to  me  to  welcome  this  Association 
to  New  Jersey.  I  like  its  title — "The  Workers  for  the  Blind" — not 
theorists.  In  looking  over  the  program,  one  is  impressed  with  the 
fine  balance  of  point  of  view,  papers  on  investigation,  asking  what 
the  situation  really  is,  making  case  studies  of  those  who  are  under 
consideration,  finding  out  cause ;  then  papers  looking  into  the  future 
and  still  other  papers  telling  in  detail  about  the  work. 

The  work  in  New  Jersey  has  grown  steadily  under  Miss  Lydia 
Y.  Hayes  and  the  Commission.  I  myself  have  seen  it  pass  from 
that  stage  in  which  all  blind  folks  were  referred  to  as  the  "poor 
blind"  to  the  present  stage  where  each  one  stands  on  his  feet,  meets 
the  world  bravely  and  successfully,  needing  only  the  encourage- 
ment and  stimulation  that  such  an  Association  as  this  gives. 
Especially  since  1918  has  there  been  the  warmest  co-operation 
between  the  Commission  for  the  Blind  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Institutions  and  the  State  Board  of  New  Jersey.  The  State  Board 
of  Institutions  and  Agencies  has  general  supervision  of  the  various 
State  institutions  and  also  of  the  Commission  for  the  Blind  and  of 
the  Board  of  Children's  Guardians,  and  its  chief  job  is  to  work 
with  all  of  these  groups  so  that  every  person  in  the  State  that  is  in 
need  may  have  the  support  of  all  of  these  organizations.  This 
co-operation  has  been  marked  by  its  success  and  to-day  we  feel  that 
the  work  with  these  different  agencies  is  progressing  most  satis- 
factorily. 

We  want  you  to  visit  the  institutions — we  want  you  to  under- 
stand the  value  of  this  growing  together  to  us  all.  One  of  the 
important  things  that  an  association  of  this  kind  can  do  is  to  see 
that  its  great  public  knows  of  its  work.  We  who  are  in  institution 
life  are  prone  to  ask  the  public  to  support  us  and  then  fail  to  let 
them  know  in  detail  what  we  are  doing.  Of  course  they  want  to 
know  about  our  handling  of  finances,  but  they  are  vastly  more 
interested  in  the  human  interest  side  of  our  work. 


It  seems  to  me  that  if  someone  would  tell  the  story  of  Nellie, 
the  little  blind  girl  who  came  to  us  from  Overbrook,  where  they 
always  do  everything  so  well,  they  might  get  you  almost  anything 
that  is  needed  for  the  blind.  She  came  with  some  special  training 
given  her  by  Mr.  Allen  and  Dr.  Burritt  with  the  understanding 
that  she  would  be  part  child  and  part  employee,  for  she  did  not 
graduate  from  the  School  for  the  Blind.  At  first  she  occasionally 
had  to  be  punished,  but  the  method  of  punishment  was  to  say, 
"This  afternoon  you  may  not  play  for  the  drills  (songs  or  whatever 
it  was) ,"  but  after  a  bit  that  sort  of  discipline  was  no  longer  neces- 
sary and  to-day  she  plays  for  all  the  activities  of  our  big  institution. 
She  earns  some  money,  puts  some  away,  gives  some  to  her  mother, 
and  gives  joy  and  happiness  to  the  whole  institution.  I  am  sure 
there  are  thousands  of  Nellies  in  the  country,  and  it  is  about  them 
that  you  must  build  your  information  to  the  public. 

It  is  particularly  nice  for  me  to  have  the  opportunity  to  wel- 
come you  when  my  good  friend,  Robert  B.  Irwin,  is  President  of 
this  Association.  We  got  to  know  him  well  when  he  visited  us  for 
some  months  at  Vineland  and  all  of  us  appreciate  his  fine  qualities, 
his  gentle  spirit,  and  his  keen  understanding  of  the  work. 

For  the  Commissioner  and  your  friends  in  New  Jersey,  I  wish 
you  every  success  in  the  program.  If  I  were  the  Mayor  of  Atlantic 
City  I  should  bring  you  the  keys  of  the  city,  which  makes  me  think 
of  the  time  I  visited  Dr.  Fernald  at  Waverly.  He  told  me  he  would 
give  me  the  keys  of  the  institution  and  I  could  go  anywhere  I 
wanted  to  and  see  whatever  I  wanted.  He  then  presented  me  with 
about  two  pounds  of  keys  on  rings.  I  went  about  the  institution 
only  to  find  the  doors  wide  open.  It  is,  therefore,  not  necessary 
for  you  to  have  keys  to  the  city,  as  you  will  find  it  wide  open. 


PRESIDENTS  FOREWORD 

Robert  B.  Irwin 

The  Twelfth  Biennial  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  marks  a  distinct  step  in  the  growth  of  the 
Association.  Since  its  organization  it  has,  with  one  exception,  held 
its  meetings  in  institutions  for  the  blind  or  other  educational  estab- 
lishments. As  the  Association  has  grown  in  numbers  it  has  become 
increasingly  difficult  to  find  institutions  for  the  blind  having  suffi- 
cient capacity  to  satisfactorily  house  the  convention.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Portland  meeting  in  1917,  this  is  the  first  time  it 
has  come  to  a  regular  hotel  where  it  is  being  entertained  upon  prac- 
tically the  same  basis  as  any  other  convention.  This  is  very  appro- 
priate when  we  consider  that  this  is  the  first  convention  of  the 
Association  since  its  twenty-first  birthday.  The  practice  of  meet- 
ing in  institutions  for  the  blind,  or  in  other  educational  establish- 
ments, has  seriously  limited  the  officers  of  the  Association  in  select- 
ing meeting  places.  If  this  convention  proves  to  be  a  success,  and 
there  is  every  indication  that  it  will,  it  will  demonstrate  that  future 
meeting  places  of  the  Association  may  be  selected  with  reference 
solely  to  the  convenience  of  the  members  and  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  Association. 

Shall  There  Be  a  World   Conference   of  Workers   for  the  Blind? 

During  the  past  two  years  friends  of  the  blind  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  have  evinced  considerable  interest  in  the  sugges- 
tion made  at  the  1925  convention  of  this  Association  that  steps  be 
taken  looking  toward  the  holding  of  an  international  conference  on 
work  for  the  blind.  This,  however,  is  a  stupendous  undertaking, 
especially  if  it  is  really  to  be  a  world  convention  of  workers  for  the 
blind. 

From  1905  to  1914  it  was  the  practice  in  Great  Britain  to  hold 
triennial  international  conventions.  These  conventions  were 
attended  principally  by  workers  for  the  blind  in  Great  Britain, 
though  there  was  a  sprinkling  of  representatives  from  the  Conti- 
nent, and  occasionally  a  few  people  from  America.  In  1914  the 
delegation  from  this  side  of  the  water  was  of  considerable  size. 
Practically  all  of  the  expenses  of  these  conventions  were  borne  by 
the  British  organizations.  The  War  interrupted  this  series  of  tri- 
ennial conferences  and  for  various  reasons  they  have  not  yet  been 
resumed.  While  workers  for  the  blind  in  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Austria  have  expressed  an 
interest  in  the  holding  of  a  world  convention  of  workers  for  the 
blind,  they  have  always  coupled  such  expressions  of  interest  with 


a  statement  that  the  financial  status  of  the  European  associations 
is  far  less  satisfactory  now  than  it  was  prior  to  the  World  War. 
They  state  that  the  success  of  an  international  convention  of  this 
kind  under  present  conditions  will  be  dependent  largely  upon 
America's  doing  its  part  in  meeting  the  expense  of  such  a  con- 
ference. 

Your  President  has  appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of  per- 
sons more  or  less  familiar  with  work  for  the  blind  in  Europe,  to 
consider  the  advisability  of  our  promoting  the  calling  of  such  a 
conference.  The  members  of  this  committee  are  especially  desir- 
ous that  you  express  to  them  personally  your  views  on  the  prac- 
ticability of  holding  such  a  convention.  American  workers  for  the 
blind  have  far  too  little  information  regarding  the  experience  and 
achievements  of  workers  for  the  blind  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

I  know  that  you  will  all  hear  with  interest  the  papers  regard- 
ing European  work  for  the  blind  which  will  be  read  by  Lady  Camp- 
bell and  by  Miss  Carmer. 

Making   This    Conference    the    Most    Helpful    to    All 

Conventions  of  this  kind  afford  its  members  many  benefits. 
Outside  of  the  meeting  hall  opportunities  should  be  had  for  many 
individuals  and  groups  of  individuals  to  inform  themselves  regard- 
ing the  experiences  and  achievements  of  others  in  widely  distant 
parts  of  the  country.  These  informal  conferences  should  give  many 
persons  a  chance  to  meet  and  discuss  with  those  holding  not  only 
kindred  but  divergent  views  regarding  various  aspects  of  work  for 
the  blind. 

May  I  take  this  occasion  to  urge  upon  the  seeing  members  of 
this  Association  that  they  assist  those  without  sight  to  get  in  touch 
with  persons  they  desire  to  know  or  to  confer  with.  A  little 
thoughtfulness  on  your  part  in  this  particular  will  add  greatly  to 
the  satisfaction  derived  by  many  who  have  come  from  long  dis- 
tances, frequently  at  considerable  personal  expense  and  inconveni- 
ence, to  receive  what  help  they  can  from  this  gathering. 

Let   Us  Enter  This   Convention   With   an   Open   Mind 

In  our  regular  sessions  of  the  convention  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  discussion  of  many  moot  questions.  At  these  sessions 
the  program  committee  hopes  that  a  frank  and  free  treatment  will 
be  given  the  topics  under  consideration.  Let  us  in  all  of  our  dis- 
cussions get  down  to  fundamental  principles  and  at  the  same  time 
retain  a  sympathetic  human  point  of  view. 

A  convention  of  this  kind  brings  together  experienced  workers 


for  the  blind  and  thoughtful  blind  citizens.  Perhaps  some  of  you 
may  wish  to  discuss  with  your  associates  the  fundamental  ques- 
tion of  whether  you  are  really  dealing  directly  with  the  vital  needs 
at  all;  or,  what  is  more  likely,  whether  you  are  seeing  the  real 
needs  of  the  blind  people  in  your  community  in  their  proper  per- 
spective. Sometimes  one  wishes  that  he  could  start  with  an  abso- 
lutely clean  slate  and  no  traditions.  Let  us  ask  ourselves  and  one 
another  at  this  convention  whether  or  not,  if  the  slate  were  clean, 
the  brick  and  mortar  did  not  exist,  the  staff  were  gone,  and  tradi- 
tions were  entirely  absent,  would  we  perform  our  jobs  in  anything 
like  the  same  way  that  we  do  to-day  ?  If  the  answer  is  in  the  neg- 
ative then  what  about  all  this  brick  and  mortar,  this  staff,  these 
traditions  ?  Are  they  to  control  our  policies  and  our  practices,  or 
shall  we  return  to  our  respective  fields  of  endeavor  determined  to 
modify,  and  if  need  be,  discard  these  inappropriate  tools? 


PRESENTATION  TO  THE  PRESIDENT. 
ROBERT  B.  IRWIN 

Lydia  Y.  Hayes 

As  the  hour  approaches  for  you,  our  beloved  President  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  to  call  to  order 
the  Twelfth  Biennial  Convention,  your  fellow  members  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  wish  to  express  the  high 
regard  and  affectionate  esteem  which  they  feel  for  you  by  pre- 
senting you  something  which  sprang  into  being  and  grew  up  as 
you  did  in  the  great  state  of  Washington,  and  which  was  taken 
from  shading  your  maternal  home.  Like  yourself  it  has  come  East 
to  serve  with  you  in  your  nation-wide  work  for  the  blind,  the  in- 
fluence of  which  reaches  to  the  most  remote  sections  of  the  world. 

When  your  mother  discovered  that  branches  had  been  cut 
from  the  cherry  tree  at  her  kitchen  door,  she  asked  your  brother 
Arthur  to  explain,  and  like  George  Washington  he  answered 
promptly,  "I  did  it,  mother,  that  a  gavel  might  be  made  for  Rob- 
ert which  would  associate  his  home  and  family  with  his  present 
work  in  the  East,"  and  forthwith  your  mother  rejoiced  that  in 
this  instrument  of  authority  their  love  and  affection  for  you  might 
be  represented. 

The  boys  in  the  manual  training  department  of  the  Newark 
Central  High  School  turned  these  cherry  branches  into  a  gavel, 
and  your  fellow  Commissioners  had  it  inscribed  with  your  name 
—Robert  B.  Irwin,  President,  A.  A.  W.  B.,  June,  1923-25. 


ARE  BLIND  PEOPLE  WITH  NORMAL  INTELLIGENCE  DOING 

ALL  THEY  CAN  TO  MAKE  THEMSELVES  SOCIALLY 

ACCEPTABLE  AMONG  SEEING  PEOPLE? 

Anne  Connolly 

"Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread."  This  is  a  homely 
maxim  but  it  fits  me  exactly  for  daring  to  attempt  a  discussion 
upon  this  very  delicate  subject.  Being  thoroughly  convinced  that 
the  answer  to  this  question  might  even  be  considered  the  keynote  to 
"The  Social  Adjustment  of  the  Blind,"  my  better  judgment  warned 
me  to  consult  those  wiser.  Correspondence  with  blind  and  sighted 
persons  in  varied  remunerative  and  social  positions  has  brought 
much  food  for  thought  on  both  sides.  Weighing  all  these  view- 
points carefully,  it  seems  to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion  throughout 
this  country  that  the  majority  of  blind  people  with  normal  intelli- 
gence are  not  doing  all  they  can  to  make  themselves  acceptable 
among  the  seeing. 

To  those  who  manifested  an  interest  in  the  preparation  of  this 
paper  and  had  the  courage  to  commit  themselves  on  either  the 
affirmative  or  negative  side,  I  offer  words  of  sincere  gratitude. 
Based  upon  the  conviction  that  it  is  a  revelation  "to  see  ourselves 
as  others  see  us,"  I  will  voice  the  sentiments  of  these  citizens  and 
add  to  their  expressions  my  own  observation.  The  technical  infor- 
mation for  a  real  live  debate  is  not  available — the  figures  used  are 
only  assumptions.  Nevertheless,  the  facts  stated,  the  illustrations 
furnished,  and  the  conclusions  reached  are  fairly  typical.  To  my 
mind,  a  blind  person  with  normal  intelligence  is  one  possessing  the 
average  amount  of  gray  matter  to  make  him  a  social  asset. 

Attitude  of  the  Public 

It  is  the  confirmed  opinion  of  the  public  that  blindness  makes 
one  a  helpless  mortal  deprived  of  personal  individuality,  the  sense 
of  responsibility,  the  power  of  locomotion,  speech,  and  hearing.  To 
emphasize  the  foregoing  statements,  may  I  quote  some  anecdotes? 
Although  true  they  appear  far-fetched  and  even  ridiculous : 

"A  prospective  pupil  arrived  in  a  railroad  station  with  a  card- 
board sign  on  his  back  which  read,  'This  man  is  Mr.  B.  He  is 
nearly  blind ;  he  is  from  Middletown  and  is  on  his  way  for  training 
in  the  blind  workshop  in  the  care  of  Miss  Anne  Connolly,  home 
teacher  for  the  blind,  Utica,  New  York.'  This  was  the  last  piece  of 
social  service  rendered  to  this  'poor  blind  man'  by  the  community 
worker  from  the  United  Charities." 

"A  representative  Yonkers  woman  was  appalled  to  learn  that 
the  writer  was  without  sight  and  in  her  astonishment  she  exclaimed 


over  the  telephone,  'You  blind?  You  surely  don't  talk  like  a  blind 
woman.'  " 

"A  prominent  worker  for  the  blind  and,  in  fact,  a  leading  poli- 
tician in  his  state  had  some  difficulty  in  joining-  one  of  the  civic 
clubs  because  some  of  the  members  feared  that  he  could  not  man- 
age his  food  without  considerable  aid  at  the  club  luncheons." 

"With  a  sighted  friend,  two  girls  approached  the  box  office  of 
a  New  York  theatre.  Upon  being  informed  that  the  seats  were  all 
sold  for  that  particular  play,  their  disappointment  was  apparent  to 
the  ticket  agent  for  as  they  made  their  exit,  he  shouted,  'Why  don't 
you  see  "Columbine"?   That's  a  real,  good,  loud  musical  comedy.'  " 

"A  young  man  from  Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  accompanied  by 
his  wife,  boarded  a  crowded  trolley.  As  he  made  his  way  toward 
the  center  of  the  car,  a  lady  sprang  to  her  feet,  grasped  the  young 
man  by  the  arm  and  cried,  'Here,  you  sit  here.'  'No,  thank  you,' 
replied  the  young  man,  'I  can  stand.'  'But  you  are  blind,'  she  as- 
sured him.     'True,'  he  replied,  'but  my  feet  are  not  blind!'  " 

"The  writer  has  been  met  at  the  stations  of  two  cities  in  two 
different  states  by  porters  with  wheel  chairs,  although  the  organi- 
zations sponsoring  her  work  knew  that  she  was  an  employee  of  the 
state  and  that  her  efforts  were  strictly  educational.  In  one  of 
these  cities  later,  a  convention  of  the  State  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  was  arranged.  To  familiarize  the  citizens  with  the 
work,  all  delegates  were  advised  to  eliminate  guides  and  were 
promised  a  real  hospitable  time  in  the  very  best  homes  in  the 
community.  The  whole  affair  proved  a  gi'eat  success.  Afterwards 
many  of  the  hosts  and  hostesses  declared,  'I  certainly  did  enjoy 
my  guests,  it  was  the  first  time  I  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  enter- 
taining a  blind  person.  I  had  no  idea  that  one  could  be  so  attrac- 
tive.   The  only  ones  I  had  ever  seen  before  were  those  begging.'  " 

From  these  hum.orous  stories  and  numberless  others,  one  is 
strengthened  in  the  belief  that  the  wor^ld  seldom  recognizes  the 
mental  vision  when  the  physical  eyes  are  closed.  It  matters  not 
how  active  and  capable  a  person  was  before  blindness;  just  as 
soon  as  he  is  stricken  with  this  "terrible  affliction"  his  place  is 
with  the  large  class  of  dependents.  To  enter  society  again,  he 
must  resort  to  pugilistic  measures  in  order  to  cope  with  and  con- 
quer his  inter-enemies — fear  and  self-consciousness —  and  his  outer 
ones — empty  sympathy  and  doubt  in  his  ability — ^tendered  to  him 
by  the  public. 

The    Blind   Responsible    for    Misleading   Impressions 

Who  is  responsible  for  these  misleading  impressions?  Unfor- 
tunately, the  blind  population  is.     Without  any  hesitancy,  there 


are  three  distinct  classes  which  can  easily  be  made: 

The  dependent  and  destitute  blind  or  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
nation. 

The  petted  and  spoiled  individuals  who  have  no  responsibility 
for  their  own  uplift  nor  for  the  welfare  of  others. 

The  precious  few  who  are  using  every  ounce  of  their  normal 
intelligence  to  make  themselves  acceptable  among  the  seeing  peo- 
ple. 

Reports  show  that  all  those  engaged  in  occupations  which 
are  self-respecting  are  making  an  honest  effort  to  be  desirable 
in  business  and  social  affairs.  Whether  the  sighted  populace  rec- 
ognize it  or  not,  the  blind  are  human  beings  with  characteristics 
peculiarly  suited  to  each  one's  particular  disposition  and  should  not 
be  differentiated  because  of  the  lack  of  vision.  Therefore,  col- 
lectively the  blind  with  normal  intelligence  are  not  doing  all  they 
can  to  make  themselves  acceptable,  but  individually  there  are  those 
who  are  striving  bravely  to  be  on  a  level  with  their  fellow-men. 

Reasons  for  Failure 

Why  are  not  more  climbing  the  ladder  of  advancement?  Do 
not  all  crave  for  equal  opportunities  with  their  associates?  Con- 
cisely, here  are  some  reasons  for  failures :  A  blind  child  in- 
structed in  an  institution  is  frequently  educated  far  above  his 
home  surroundings.  A  blind  child  attending  day  school,  while 
he  gets  the  contact  vdth  other  children,  is  not  a  companion  in  the 
same  ways  that  one  sighted  schoolmate  would  be  to  another.  The 
relatives  are  often  indifferent  or  over-indulgent.  The  newly- 
blinded  adult  is  frequently  so  engrossed  with  a  hope  that  one  day 
he  will  see  again  and  so  overpowered  by  his  affliction  that  he 
takes  the  public  view-point  and  does  very  little  to  improve  his  own 
condition.  The  lack  of  sufficient  finances  to  get  started  along  any 
line  is  really  the  greatest  drawback  to  all  of  the  ambitious  blind. 
The  blind,  particularly  those  in  social  work  for  the  blind,  are  too 
often  forced  to  sell  their  services  far  below  par  value.  The  bar- 
rier between  the  blind  and  the  sighted  may  not  be  as  great  but  it 
has  not  been  removed  entirely.  A  great  deal  is  expected  of  the 
blind,  particularly  those  possessing  a  talent.  Think  of  many  of 
our  musicians — how  much  they  give  and  how  little  they  receive 
financially.  A  gifted  girl  puts  it  well,  "In  my  city,  the  home  folks 
are  very  kind  to  me  in  every  way,  they  tell  me  how  wonderful  I 
am  when  I  furnish  them  with  entertainment  gratis.  It  never 
occurs  to  them  to  assist  me  in  making  a  living  by  their  patronage." 
However,  this  same  girl  is  succeeding  now  in  New  York.    She  is 
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giving  instruction  in  the  theory  of  music.  One  must  hear  and 
heed  his  calling  in  the  vocation  and  place  where  he  is  most  needed 
in  order  to  succeed.  Two  men  in  the  same  state  but  in  different 
cities  attempt  to  conduct  the  same  line  of  business  after  losing 
their  sight.  Both  are  in  middle  life  and  have  good  family  con- 
nections with  many  friends.  One  fails ;  the  other  succeeds.  The 
one  who  fails  is  out  of  his  sphere;  the  one  who  succeeds  is  within 
it.  Two  prosperous  professional  women,  both  graduates  of  lead- 
ing schools  for  the  blind,  are  employed  in  two  different  occupa- 
tions ;  both  are  competing  equally  well  in  business  with  their  asso- 
ciates. Both  have  attractive  personalities.  One  makes  every  ef- 
fort to  enjoy  social  functions  with  the  sighted  while  the  other, 
without  any  effort,  always  has  more  engagements  than  she  can 
fill  conveniently.  The  psychology  of  this  is  that  one  possesses  the 
art  of  mixing  with  others,  whereas  the  other  lacks  it.  Many  of 
these  truths  may  be  applicable  to  the  sighted;  but  this  article  is 
intended  to  further  the  best  interests  of  the  blind  with  normal 
intelligence  only. 

Even  more  than  the  sighted,  the  blind  need  companionship 
and  diversion.  If  they  cannot  find  their  social  equal,  they  must 
take  whom  they  can  get.  Their  diversions  are  limited  and  many 
times  those  enjoyed  better  by  their  sighted  associates  are  selected 
for  pastime. 

What    the   Blind   Are    Doing    and    Should    Do    for   Themselves 

Before  offering  any  suggestion  for  the  improvement  of  exist- 
ing conditions  among  the  blind,  and  for  giving  the  public  a  better 
understanding  of  their  needs,  let  us  make  a  study  of  what  the  blind 
are  doing  to  help  themselves.  In  the  early  days,  it  was  the  inter- 
ested sighted  public  which  furthered  the  education  of  the  blind. 
The  world  is  indebted  to  Valentine  Haiiy;  America  is  indebted  to 
Doctor  Samuel  G.  Howe.  In  only  one  important  branch  of  educa- 
tion was  a  blind  man  a  leader  and  he  was  Doctor  John  Moon, 
founder  of  the  home  teaching  society  throughout  the  continents. 
In  the  United  States  there  are  about  100,000  blind  persons.  To 
allow  an  ample  margin  let  it  be  a  conjecture  that  50%  of  the  blind 
are  employed- — most  of  this  employment  is  furnished  these  workers 
from  workshops  supported  by  the  interested  sighted  public.  If 
careful  statistics  could  be  gathered,  it  might  be  discovered  that 
about  5%  of  the  blind  are  self-supporting  as  the  result  of  their  own 
efforts.  Generally  speaking,  the  blind  are  not  industrious — the 
power  of  concentration  is  too  easily  diverted.  Most  of  us  have  very 
little  determination  to  forge  ahead.     Our  training  is  not  sufficient 
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to  adapt  us  to  new  conditions  and  to  meet  immediate  needs.  Many 
of  us  are  so  horribly  spoiled  that  all  usefulness  is  paralyzed.  We 
never  have  and  never  will  exercise  any  effort  to  maintain  our  in- 
dependence. Many  of  us  are  so  self-centered  and  conceited  that  if 
we  reach  a  goal  we  have  no  consideration  for  the  welfare  of  others. 
Some  of  us  actually  feel  that  the  public  owes  us  a  real  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  making  the  slightest  effort  toward  our  up-keep.  Our 
workshops  for  the  blind  are  not  on  a  financial  standing  with  other 
factories,  perhaps  partly  because  the  most  lucrative  industries  have 
not  been  discovered,  but  principally  because  the  industrial  centers 
for  the  blind  are  oversupplied  with  unskilled  workers,  namely  "dead 
wood."  The  organization  is  the  guiding  agency.  It  cannot  dis- 
criminate but  must  furnish  aid  and  employment  to  all.  It  would 
be  inhuman  not  to  help  those  in  dire  need.  Blindness  is  not  always 
the  outstanding  factor  among  the  destitute  class  but  it  makes  the 
heartrending  appeal. 

In  recent  years,  more  new  achievements  have  been  developed, 
more  money  donated,  and  more  co-operation  given  by  interested 
sighted  people  than  heretofore.  Of  course,  the  credit  goes  to  the 
blind  on  account  of  the  marvelous  results  obtained.  It  is  a  grand 
and  glorious  work  and  not  my  intention  to  put  a  damper  on  the 
progress  along  any  line,  yet  it  seems  to  be  the  two  larger  groups 
which  keep  themselves  in  the  public  eye.  One  knows  nothing  about 
the  small  group  which  is  amalgamated  with  the  public  so  thor- 
oughly that  physical  handicaps  are  forgotten.  I  hope  this  group 
will  grow  to  outnumber  these  other  two.  I  hope  that  it  will  not  be 
necessary  always  to  have  the  words  "Made  by  the  Blind"  evidenced 
at  all  on  articles  or  other  business  enterprises,  for  the  less  adver- 
tising of  our  affliction  we  do,  the  more  acceptable  are  we  to  the 
seeing. 

Conclusion 

Having  been  in  the  work  for  the  blind  for  fifteen  years  and  out 
of  it  for  a  shorter  period,  my  view-points  are  twofold.  This  is  an 
age  of  new  events.  We  must  keep  abreast  of  the  times  and  dis- 
card our  antique  notions.  The  interested  organizations  and  the  in- 
telligent public  cannot  win  our  fame  for  us  and  hand  it  to  us  on  a 
silver  waiter.  Do  not  be  like  the  young  man  who  told  the  secre- 
tary of  a  well-established  association  that  he  desired  to  open  a 
music  studio,  and  that  he  not  only  wished  the  use  of  a  room  and 
a  piano  but  informed  her  that  she  would  have  to  guarantee  him  at 
least  five  pupils  before  he  could  begin  teaching.  Experiment  a  lit- 
tle for  yourself,  for  you  should  have  a  good  knowledge  of  your 
worth.     Deviate  from  the  straight  and  nan'ow  path  and  perhaps 
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find  yourself  in  a  dark  jungle  of  difficulties.  You  may  have  a  tough 
time  to  get  into  a  clearing,  but  the  shock  will  awaken  within  you 
that  portion  of  your  inner  brain  which  has  been  dormant.  You 
will  have  a  better  realization  of  your  own  ability,  you  will  have  a 
better  appreciation  of  your  v/ork  that  you  can  best  carry  on.  To 
those  who  may  be  timid — muster  up  a  bit  more  courage ;  struggle 
harder  to  win  the  laurels  of  victory.  It  is  the  mission  of  this  very 
small  group  to  aid  the  organizations ;  to  aid  the  other  two  groups 
of  the  blind  with  normal  intelligence ;  and  to  make  the  social  adjust- 
ment for  desirable  citizenship  possible. 


SOCIAL  ADJUSTMENT  OF  THE  BLIND 

George  F.  Meyer 

Importance    of   Social   Adjustment 

It  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  importance  of  the  place  of 
social  adjustment  in  work  for  the  blind.  It  is  important  because 
it  so  largely  determines  the  success  of  vocational  adjustment.  It 
is  important  because  it  so  often  vitally  affects  the  financial  outlays 
which  society  is  called  upon  to  make  for  caring  for  the  economically 
insufficient.  Finally,  it  is  important  because  it  so  vitally  affects  the 
personal  happiness  and  spiritual  welfare  of  all  of  cur-  h\iud  people. 
It  IS  the  i'actor,  tho  value  ur  whicii  cannot  be  calculated,  the  pres- 
ence of  which  must  always  be  taken  into  account,  and  which  is 
sometimes  the  barrier  against  which  we  exhaust  our  efforts  as 
«ocial  workers.  It  is  the  factor  which  is  too  often  so  hedged 
aboui.  by  personal  eccentricities,  mental  quips,  and  emotional  com- 
plexes, o^  not  only  to  be  unfathomable,  but  also  often  irremediable. 
It  is  the  ie^,tor  which,  present  in  the  life  of  the  sighted,  often 
affects  our  ehx^^-ts  in  behalf  of  the  blind  as  radically  as  though 
it  were  a  probleni  ^£  ^^^  blind  themselves.  S,ocial  adjustment, 
in  a  word,  is  an  adjusi^e^^  to  ^^^1  intangible  thing,  which,  like 
the  ether  of  the  air  is  all  i^-i-vasive  and  ever  present  to  affeo+ 
everything  we  do,  whether  we  are  vi|j^<j  qj,  lighted. 

Social   Adjustment   Universal 

Social  adjustment  is  not  confined  to  the  blind.  It  is  h  -r-vob- 
lem  which  all  must  face,  blind  or  sighted.  It  is  as  potent  a  factor 
in  the  life  of  the  sighted  person  as  it  is  in  the  life  of  the  blind 
person.  The  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  defective  vision  makes 
it  impossible  for  our  blind  people  to  gain,  through  the  process  of 
imitation  as  do  the  sighted,  a  large  number  of  the  myriads  of 
socializing  influences  and  habits  which  are  often  acquired  by  the 
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sighted  unconsciously.  Many  of  the  more  complex  considerations 
which  affect  social  adjustment  are  as  universally  present  among 
the  sighted  as  among  the  blind,  but  the  added  handicap  of  blind- 
ness is  the  element  which  is  likely  to  throw  into  bold  relief  weak- 
nesses which,  in  the  lives  of  the  sighted,  might  escape  almost  with- 
out notice. 

Phases  of  Social  Adjustment 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  used  the  term  social  adjustment 
in  a  very  broad  way.  We  have  not  taken  pains  to  define  it  care- 
fully, probably  because  it  is  such  an  elusive  thing.  For  this  rea- 
son, I  am  not  going  to  attempt  to  make  a  formal  definition.  I 
hope,  rather,  to  present  a  sufficient  number  of  phases  of  the  ques- 
tion to  build  up  in  your  minds  an  appreciation  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  term  and  of  how  much  more  far-reaching  are  its  ramifi- 
cations than  we  ourselves,  as  workers,  sometimes  appreciate.  I 
shall  use  the  term  "social  adjustment"  hereafter  to  apply  only  to 
social  adjustment  of  the  blind. 

The  term  "social  adjustment"  implies  social  relationships 
which  require  adjustment,  and,  therefore,  we  may  think  of  our 
people  as  finding  it  necessary  to  conform  to  certain  relationships, 
conditions,  and  modes  of  thinking  which  have  become  a  part  of 
our  soriai  oraer.  Evovjr  resDonsible  person  in  the  social  nr^or 
has  a  relationship  to  the  family,  the  fundamental  unit  of  society, 
to  those  who  are  closest  of  kin  to  him.  Beyond  this,  there  is  the 
relationship  to  the  public,  as  represented  by  the  state,  to  which 
we  will  refer  only  in  passing.  There  is,  however,  the  relatior-^^^^P 
which  the  individual  bears  to  that  large  group  of  person*  with 
whom  he  comes  in  contact — with  some  very  casually,  v-^th  others 
very  intimately.  Certain  conditions  materially  aff^^  these  rela- 
tionships, such  as  economic  conditions,  standar'^  ^^  living,  recre- 
ational habits,  elic.,  which  must  be  taken  ^'^o  account  in  a  com- 
plete program  of  social  adjustment.  ^^^^  the  foregoing  m  some 
^.-^^  affoct  the  social  life  of  the  -^^ividual  by  imposing  upon  him 
the  obligation  of  condu'^^^'ii^  nimself  in  a  certain  way  or  by  pre- 
determining to  p  fii'eater  or  lesser  degree  the  way  in  which  he 
is  cr/^^«ir  to  conduct  himself.  Let  us  examine  each  of  these  rela- 
tionships or  conditions  of  life,  and  consider  just  what  they  mean 
to  the  blind  person  himself,  and  also  to  the  social  worker  who 
comes  in  contact  with  him.  The  social  worker  must  accept  each 
of  her  charges  as  a  complex  of  myriad  factors  which  are  likely 
to  affect  his  social  adjustment.  Some  of  these  she  can  change, 
others  she  cannot,  but  it  is  important  that  she  realize  the  effect 
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of  each  and  to  just  what  extent  she  can  or  cannot  change  it. 

Social   Adjustment   in   the   Family 

Each  experienced  social  worker  and  home  teacher  is  conver- 
sant with  the  superficial  elements  involved  in  the  social  adjust- 
ment of  blind  persons  to  family  conditions.  In  this  I  refer  to 
the  ability  of  the  person  with  the  handicap  to  perform  the  or- 
dinary functions  which  are  within  his  sphere  of  capabilities  and 
which  might  be  normally  expected  of  a  husband,  wife,  son,  daugh- 
ter, sister,  or  brother.  I  do  not  dwell  upon  these  factors  because 
I  feel  that  it  would  be  simply  an  elaboration  of  the  obvious  to  a 
group  of  this  kind.  Let  me  pass,  rather,  to  the  question  of  those 
factors  in  home  adjustment  which,  whether  they  be  the  elements 
of  character,  training,  good  breeding,  and  what  not,  determine 
whether  an  individual  makes  himself  a  welcome  or  an  unwelcome 
member  of  the  household. 

All  of  us,  as  social  workers,  feel  that  the  home  is  the  most 
logiical  place  for  the  dependent  blind  person,  yet  how  sad  and 
baffling  is  the  instance  too  often  encountered  where  the  blind  per- 
son is  an  unwanted  member  of  the  household,  perhaps  partly  be- 
cause of  his  handicap,  but  too  often  more  fundamentally  because 
it  is  impossible  for  the  family  to  get  along  with  him.  An  entire 
paper  might  concern  itself  with  this  phase  of  social  adjustment 
alone,  but  it  is  possible  in  a  paper  of  such  a  general  nature  to 
treat  it  only  briefly. 

The  family  relationship  is  one  of  the  most  intimate  relation- 
ships of  society.  The  psychological  principles  that  govern  the 
peculiar  behavior  which  we  are  likely  to  find  in  a  strained  family 
life  are  little  understood  by  social  workers  or  even  by  students 
of  psychology.  If  this  is  true  of  the  normal  sighted  family,  the 
situation  becomes  even  more  complex  when  we  introduce  the  ele- 
ment of  blindness  with  all  the  conflicting  emotions  which  it  is 
likely  to  generate  both  in  the  individual  and  in  the  family. 

The  remedy  for  this  type  of  maladjustment  is  not  easy  to 
suggest.  Aggravated  cases  are  undoubtedly  problems  for  the  psy- 
chiatrist, although  even  the  psychiatrist  hopes  for  comparatively 
little  in  altering  the  point  of  view,  emotional  traits,  and  habits 
of  thinking  of  persons  in  adult  life.  Our  greatest  hope  lies  in 
attempting  to  instil  in  the  coming  generation  of  blind  people  ele- 
ments of  character  training  which  will  make  them  more  acceptable 
members  of  their  family  groups.  The  spirit  of  co-operation,  the 
ideal  of  teamwork,  consideration  for  others,  emotional  control,  un- 
selfishness, an  optimistic  point  of  view,  an  attitude  of  thought- 
fullness  and  helpfulness,  a  spirit  of  appreciation  and  a  desire  to 
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give  more  than  value  received  for  service  rendered,  all  these 
things,  if  they  could  be  properly  instilled  in  the  minds  of  our 
young  people,  would  aid  in  this  type  of  adjustment. 

Economic  Phase  of  Social  Adjustment 

I  mention  the  economic  phase  of  social  adjustment  next,  not 
because  it  is  particularly  logical,  but  because  it  is  in  some  re- 
spects closely  connected  to  the  question  of  adjustment  in  the  fam- 
ily. Few  young  people,  blind  or  sighted,  have  any  conception  of 
the  economic  conditions  which  a  family  must  face.  Most  of  our 
young  blind  people  attend  residential  schools  in  which  there  is 
no  opportunity  to  acquaint  them  with  the  economic  conditions 
which  the  family  feels  at  home.  They  live  under  conditions  which, 
from  an  economic  standpoint,  while  not  luxurious,  are  above  the 
standard  of  living  in  the  average  household.  The  program  of 
three  full  and  wholesome  meals  a  day,  a  single  bed  with  fresh 
clean  linen  always  in  perfect  condition,  a  single  or  double  steam- 
heated  room,  sanitary  bathing  facilities  which  would  sometimes 
do  credit  to  the  homes  of  the  wealthy,  cultural  and  recreational 
opportunities  often  of  a  distinctly  superior  character^ — everything, 
in  short,  is  on  an  economic  level  which  is  likely  to  be  far  beyond 
the  child's  home  conditions.  I  say  this  without  any  disparity 
whatever,  but  merely  to  draw  attention  to  the  social  consequences 
that  are  likely  to  follow.  After  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  in 
an  ideal  environment  of  this  kind  during  the  most  formative 
period  of  life  and  with  only  a  short  break  each  year,  when  the  joy 
of  home-coming  and  the  novelty  of  being  at  home  tend  to  offset 
the  changed  conditions,  after  all  this  time,  is  it  any  wonder  that 
some  of  our  blind  people  look  with  disdain  upon  squalid  home 
conditions  and  the  people  who  are  willing  to  live  under  them? 
Nor  is  it  surprising  that  the  family  revolts  at  the  aspect  of  its 
most  handicapped  member  assuming  an  air  of  superiority.  Many 
of  our  blind  people  return  to  such  homes,  where  they  are  expected 
to  spend  the  rest  of  their  lives,  either  in  a  constant  state  of  re- 
volt against  conditions  which  they  are  powerless  to  change,  or 
in  calm  resignation. 

It  was  once  suggested  to  me  that  I  should  send  a  certain  girl 
who  was  attending  our  day  schools  to  the  residential  school  be- 
cause of  the  wretched  home  conditions.  True,  her  home  conditions 
were  wretched.  The  family  was  Polish,  living  in  a  two  or  three 
room  house  with  chickens  running  about  almost  everywhere. 
Other  conditions  in  the  home  were  comparable.  The  family  in- 
come was  sufficient  to  improve  conditions  and  they  eventually 
moved  to  slightly  better  quarters.     While  conditions  at  the  home 
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were  deplorable,  as  judged  by  the  American  standard  of  living, 
there  was  nothing  immoral  or  otherwise  demoralizing  about  the 
home  surroundings.  The  girl  apparently  would  be  dependent  upon 
her  family  during  her  entire  lifetime.  I  expressed  the  opinion 
that  as  long  as  the  girl  was  making  satisfactory  progress  in  school 
and  had  nothing  to  gain  educationally  by  leaving  home,  she  was 
better  off  to  remain  and  strengthen  the  ties  which  so  strongly  bind 
her  to  her  mother,  two  sisters,  a  brother,  and  a  father,  any  one 
of  whom  may  logically  be  expected  later  to  give  her  a  pleasant 
home. 

I  should  like  to  dwell  longer  upon  this  phase  of  social  adjust- 
ment, but  time  does  not  permit,  and  I  must  pass  to  the  other  as- 
pects of  the  question. 

Social  Adjustment  to   the  State 

It  is  only  for  the  sake  of  completeness  that  I  refer  in  passing 
to  the  adjustment  of  the  individual  to  the  larger  unit  of  society, 
that  of  state  or  government.  I  mention  this  because  this  type  of 
social  adjustment  for  normal  sighted  persons  is  receiving  a  great 
deal  of  attention  from  writers  on  the  subject.  While  it  is  an  inter- 
esting phase  of  social  adjustment,  I  feel  that  we  can  safely  assume 
that  our  blind  people  are  as  well  trained  in  the  obligations  of  citi- 
zenship and  all  that  this  implies  as  are  their  sighted  friends. 

Everyday  Social   Adjustment 

This  phase  of  social  adjustment  of  the  blind  has  probably  re- 
ceived more  attention  than  any  other.  It  would  be  extremely  help- 
ful if  we  could  bring  together  and  systematize  the  information  and 
intimate  suggestions  on  this  subject  so  that  this  type  of  adjust- 
ment might  be  made  easier. 

Sighted  people  have  placed  before  them  constantly  the  exam- 
ple of  their  fellow-men,  and  they  have  the  privilege  of  choosing 
either  the  good  or  the  bad  example  of  posture,  facial  expression, 
and  the  innumerable  physical  aspects  of  daily  social  contact.  All 
these  things  one  without  sight  must  learn  as  a  matter  of  memory 
based  upon  the  principles  of  good  judgment.  All  the  details  of 
dress  he  must  learn  in  the  same  way  or  accept  the  judgment  of  in- 
timate acquaintances.  His  table  etiquette  cannot  be  copied  from 
his  next-door  neighbor,  but  must  be  secured  through  patient  and 
thoughtful  instruction  from  his  best  friends — :since  no  others  will 
make  suggestions — coupled  with  painstaking  effort  on  his  part. 
Every  physical  act  which  is  a  part  of  the  conduct  of  mankind,  and 
which  his  sighted  friends  gain  through  imitation,  he  must  make 
conscious  effort  to  acquire.  Few,  if  any,  of  our  sighted  friends 
appreciate  what  a  full-sized  job  this  is.     Doubtless,  the  recognition 
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of  this  problem  is  as  old  as  the  education  of  the  blind  itself,  and 
yet  in  this  most  important  aspect  of  the  education  of  the  blind,  we 
rely  upon  chance  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  individual  himself  for 
instruction. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  physical  aspect  of  social  conduct 
may  be  said  of  the  mental  as  well.  For  the  number  of  things  which 
people  have  in  common  is  likely  to  determine  the  strength  of  the 
social  ties  which  bind  them  together.  Adequate  social  adjustment, 
therefore,  involves  the  building  up  of  as  broad  a  background  of 
experiences  similar  to  that  of  the  sighted  as  it  is  possible  to  secure. 
Here  again,  even  the  most  obvious  things  which  the  sighted  per- 
son sees  so  frequently  that  he  almost  forgets  to  notice  them  we 
must  bring  into  the  sphere  of  comprehension  of  our  people  so  that 
they  too  may  have  a  concrete  idea  of  what  such  things  are.  Last 
summer  we  introduced  a  summer  course  for  our  blind  children  in 
the  Minneapolis  Public  Schools  and  this  year  we  have  a  class  double 
the  size,  in  an  effort  to  meet  this  specific  need.  This  need,  too,  has 
been  recognized  for  an  indefinite  period,  but  no  systematic  presen- 
tation of  the  subject  exists.  What  our  blind  people  know  is  largely 
the  result  of  their  own  ingenuity  and  inquisitiveness  in  gleaning 
from  things  they  hear  and  read,  and  the  specific  consideration  and 
thoughtfulness  of  some  far-seeing  friend  or  teacher. 

Much  might  be  said  about  the  fundamentals  of  courtesy, 
thoughtfulness,  and  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  others  as  a 
part  of  the  training  of  our  blind  people  for  their  contact  with  the 
public.  Fortunately  the  large  bulk  of  our  blind  people  conduct 
themselves  admirably,  but  the  discourtesy  of  one  will  give  rise  to 
public  conceptions  which  may  do  incalculable  injury  to  the  blind  as 
a  whole.  I  might  cite  from  personal  knowledge  many  instances  of 
tactlessness  and  downright  discourtesy  on  the  part  of  a  few  blind 
people  in  response  to  the  admittedly  bungling  efforts  of  some  ex- 
tremely well-meaning  sighted  person  to  be  of  assistance.  Every 
blind  person  should  realize  that  the  offer  of  assistance,  however  un- 
timely or  ill-made,  springs  from  the  best  in  mankind  and  deserves 
the  response  of  the  best  in  him. 

Social  Adjustment   in   Recreation 

Educators  of  the  blind  have  long  realized  the  importance  of 
social  adjustment  in  recreation.  Many  schools  attempt  to  stimu- 
late a  keen  interest  in  the  sports.  In  our  own  day  schools,  one  of 
my  high  school  boys,  almost  without  sight,  became  so  interested 
in  athletics  that  he  was  appointed  a  special  writer  on  this  subject 
for  the  high  school  paper  in  a  high  school  of  2500  pupils.  Our 
schools  also  make  an  effort  to  develop  a  broad  interest  on  the  part 
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of  our  blind  people  in  current  events,  good  literature,  etc.  Much 
attention  is  also  given  to  various  forms  of  music,  though  perhaps 
too  little  from  a  purely  recreational  standpoint. 

We  may  think  of  our  recreations  as  being  of  the  participating 
and  non-participating  types.  In  the  participating  type,  the  individ- 
ual takes  an  active  part  in  the  recreation  itself,  such  as  baseball, 
music,  dancing,  etc.  In  the  non-participating  type,  he  enjoys  the 
recreation,  though  he  does  not  take  part  in  it.  Thus,  he  enjoys  lis- 
tening to  good  music,  though  he  cannot  render  it.  He  may  enjoy 
seeing  a  baseball  game,  though  he  cannot  play. 

It  would  seem  that  we  should  recognize  both  phases  in  the  rec- 
reational development  of  our  blind  people,  and  attempt  to  develop 
in  each  blind  person  a  balance  between  those  recreations  in  which 
he  takes  an  active  part  as  participant,  and  those  recreations  in 
which  he  takes  a  keen  enjoyment  as  a  bystander. 

Blind  people,  even  more  than  sighted  people,  should  be  taught 
the  proper  use  of  leisure  time.  I  think  that  it  is  generally  recog- 
nized in  this,  as  in  other  phases  of  ^^^^^  education,  that  their  every 
latent  talent  should  b^  -s.veioped. 

Other  Aspects  of  Social  Adjustment 

Let  me  reiterate  that  social  adjustment  means  adjustment  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word,  that  is,  so  modifying  ourselves  and  our 
environment  as  to  bring  the  two  into  close  harmony.  If  the  ad- 
justment is  to  be  complete,  it  must  in  truth  be  an  adjustment  and 
not  an  alteration.  As  social  workers,  our  standards  are  likely  to 
be  high  and  it  is  sometimes  difficult  for  us  to  realize  that  some  peo- 
ple would  not  be  happy  under  those  conditions  which  make  us 
happy.  It  is  difficult  for  some  of  us  to  understand  why  a  man  pre- 
fers eking  out  a  subsistence  on  a  sandwich  a  day  at  a  cheap  res- 
taurant by  begging  rather  than  go  to  an  almshouse  which  probably 
would  provide  him  with  three  square  meals  a  day ;  or  why  some  old 
gentleman  prefers  to  live  in  a  dirty,  smelly,  rooming-house  where 
he  knows  everybody  and  everybody  knows  him  rather  than  move 
into  respectable  quarters  where  he  will  have  a  clean  room  and  a 
clean  bed.  But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  adult  persons  especially 
are  likely  to  prefer  conditions  which  represent  a  minimum  of 
change  regardless  of  whether  those  things  represent  a  standard  of 
living  to  which  we,  as  social  workers,  can  conscientiously  subscribe. 
If  this  could  always  be  kept  in  mind,  doubtless  many  of  our  home 
placements  in  boarding  houses,  rooming  houses,  etc.,  would  produce 
more  encouraging  results. 
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Irremediable    Obstacles    to    Social    Adjustment 

In  the  foregoing  I  have  referred  for  the  most  part  to  physical 
and  mental  characteristics  which  are  within  the  conscious  control 
of  the  individual  or  those  who  influence  his  conduct.  Back  of  all 
these  and  subconsciously  directing  them,  there  are  frequently 
found  various  complexes  inherent  in  the  individual.  In  some  of 
these  instances,  no  doubt,  some  of  the  inhibitions  which  blindness 
has  imposed  have  brought  a  mental  reaction  which  is  akin  to  a  real 
pathological  condition.  It  is  impossible  for  many  of  our  blind  people 
to  give  normal  expression  to  instinctive  desires,  and  when  these  de- 
sires are  overpowering,  the  suppression  of  them,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  likely  to  result  in  a  distorted  point  of  view  which  may  manifest 
itself  in  various  ways. 

Independence  is  a  potent  force  in  the  human  mechanism.  The 
mere  element  of  dependency  which  forces  itself  in  upon  the  con- 
sciousness of  some  of  our  blind  people  who  are  naturally  inclined 
to  be  independent,  but  have  not  the  ability  to  carry  out  this  desire 
for  independence,  ic  only  one  of  the  numerous  things  which  may 
cause  a  reaction  of  this  kma.  The  instinct  of  sex,  the  instinct  of 
leadership,  the  instinct  of  self-assertion,  0^,^  many  others  may 
cause  similar  complications. 

Conclusion 

In  the  foregoing  I  have  attempted  to  bring  out  the  importance 
of  social  adjustment  in  the  lives  of  our  blind  people.  I  have  at- 
tempted to  point  out  in  a  very  broad  way  a  few  of  the  aspects  of 
social  adjustment.  I  have  tried  to  indicate  that  some  of  the  ele- 
ments affecting  social  adjustment  are  within  our  control,  while 
others  are  based  upon  instinctive  and  subconscious  tendencies  likely 
to  be  more  or  less  beyond  the  control  of  the  individual.  I  have 
tried  to  stress  the  fact  that  when  we  meet  social  maladjustment  in 
our  people  we  must  be  prepared  for  a  complex  situation.  Such  a 
situation  cannot  be  met  by  a  blanket  remedy,  but  two  elements  may 
go  far,  both  as  a  remedy  and  as  a  preventive.  The  first  of  these  is 
a  maximum  of  education,  which,  among  other  things,  will  develop 
a  background  of  concepts,  training,  and  experiences  in  common 
with  his  sighted  fellow-men,  for  education  usually  develops  the 
power  of  adjustment.  The  second  of  these  is  remunerative  em- 
ployment for  the  blind  person,  which  places  him  on  a  par  socially 
with  his  sighted  fellow-citizen. 
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THE  SOCIAL  PROBLEM  OF  THE  BOY   GRADUATE 

OF  A  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Harold  B.  Deming 

The  boy  graduate  of  a  school  for  the  blind  has  before  him  a 
serious  problem  of  social  adjustment.  It  is  a  problem  the  difficulty 
and  importance  of  which  he  underestimates.  Yet  upon  the  success 
with  which  he  meets  it  will  depend  much  of  his  subsequent  useful- 
ness and  happiness. 

Attitude  of  the  Public 

Now,  what  are  some  of  the  difficulties  he  will  meet  and  how 
may  he  best  overcome  them?  First,  he  A^ill  fmd  that  the  social 
attitude  of  the  public  toward  him  is  not  what  he  anticipates.  He 
expects  to  encounter  in  them  the  same  interest  and  enthusiasm  that 
they  showed  him  when  they  came  to  visit  school  for  one  purpose 
or  another.  Instead  he  will  be  greeted  with  comparative  indiffer- 
ence. While  at  school  he  is  too  apt  to  interpret  this  enthusiasm 
on  the  part  of  the  public  as  a  personal  interest,  not  realizing  that 
it  is  the  school  and  the  novelty  of  the  visit  that  are  responsible  for 
this  attitude.  Vv^hen  he  leaves  his  Alma  Mater  he  will  lose  this 
strong  social  backing.  So  I  would  say  then  that  the  first  social  ad- 
justment of  the  boy  graduate  is  to  understand  and  cheerfully  ac- 
cept this  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  public,  and  to  be  willing 
to  start  at  least  with  a  more  humble  opinion  of  his  own  importance. 

Limited  Field  of  Activity 

Second,  in  making  his  first  contacts  he  will  find  that  his  field 
of  activity  is  more  limited  and  that  what  he  does  do  requires 
greater  initiative  than  while  at  school.  The  social  life  in  a  school 
for  the  blind  is  pleasant  and  varied.  Because  of  the  similarity  of 
capacity  and  favorable  conditions,  almost  every  social  desire  can  be 
gratified.  Musicals,  socials,  dramatics,  dances,  athletics,  in  fact, 
nearly  the  whole  list  of  social  activities  take  place.  I  think  that  this  is 
a  good  thing  because  it  permits  a  boy  to  have  experiences  which  he 
might  not  otherwise  have,  and  gives  him  an  understanding  of  such 
things  even  though  he  should  only  be  a  spectator  at  another  time. 
But  when  he  gets  out  into  the  competition  of  the  seeing  world  he 
will  have  to  restrict  his  social  activities  to  the  things  in  which  he 
excels,  and,  in  addition,  make  the  advances. 

Let  me  say  here,  parenthetically,  that  I  am  not  making  any 
distinction  between  social  activities  undertaken  purely  for  pleasure 
and  those  undertaken  with  commercial  ends  in  view.  As  far  as 
their  conduct  is  concerned  it  is  the  same,  the  difference  being 
chiefly  in  motive. 
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Importance   of  Social  Adjustment 

Now,  many  boys,  because  they  find  the  seeing  world  unrecep- 
tive  and  social  doings  harder  than  they  had  expected,  give  up  the 
matter  as  impracticable  and  not  worth  the  effort.  This  reaction  is 
unfortunate  and  unnecessary.  It  shows  a  lack  of  understanding 
of  the  whole  social  question,  its  rules,  its  purposes,  and  its  benefits. 
The  boy  graduate  must  learn  that  a  successful  social  career  is  a 
life-long  job,  that  it  requires  constant  effort  and  the  performance 
of  many  unpleasant  duties,  and  that  the  matter  of  eyesight  will  not 
be  the  determining  factor  in  it.  The  determining  factors  are :  in- 
terest in  people  themselves,  interest  in  what  they  are  doing,  the 
ability  to  take  part  in  what  they  are  doing,  pleasing  personal 
appearance  and  habits,  tact,  courtesy,  and  general  reliability.  These 
are  the  things  on  which  permanent  social  intercourse  is  based.  A 
blind  person  possessing  these  qualities  is  better  off  socially  than  a 
seeing  person  who  does  not.  Blindness  in  itself  is  not  as  great  a 
social  handicap  as  either  selfishness  or  the  inability  to  perceive  an- 
other person's  point  of  view.  There  are  plenty  of  seeing  people 
who  are  social  failures.  The  boy  graduate  must  also  learn  that  it 
is  to  his  own  best  interest  to  become  socially  active.  He  needs  the 
stimulant  that  comes  from  contact  with  other  personalities  and 
other  points  of  view. 

The  social  equipment  that  the  boy  graduate  has  received  from 
his  school  training  is  good.  He  has  been  given  an  acceptable  edu- 
cation, has  acquired  good  personal  habits  and  manners,  and  has 
probably  received  training  in  some  social  grace  such  as  music.  It 
is  a  question  then  when  he  leaves  school  of  his  putting  these  things 
to  use.  He  has  at  least  enough  with  which  to  start.  If  he  should 
need  more  later  the  chances  are  he  could  secure  it.  The  thing 
he  must  be  most  concerned  with  at  first  is,  acquiring  the  attitude 
the  seeing  world  has  toward  social  affairs. 

Useful  Social  Attributes 

I  might  suggest  now  more  specifically  some  of  the  useful  social 
attributes  and  their  practical  application.  In  my  opinion  the  two 
best  social  assets  for  a  boy  graduate  are:  equipment  in  music,  and 
the  gift  of  pleasing  speech  either  in  private  or  in  public.  If  a  boy 
has  them  in  a  marked  degree  he  is  fortunate.  If  he  does  not  have 
them  he  should  strive  to  get  one  or  both.  They  are  always  in  de- 
mand, they  wear  well,  and  they  are  the  least  affected  by  his  physi- 
cal handicap.  Both  also  are  responsive  to  cultivation.  Athletic 
activity  is  a  possibility,  though  slight.  It  would  depend  very  much 
on  the  individual  and  on  circumstances.  I  might  say  the  same  of 
dramatics.     They   have  been   used  but  favorable  conditions  are 
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needed.  Now  as  to  some  of  the  places  where  a  boy  can  find  outlet 
for  his  endeavors.  First  and  foremost  comes  the  social  gathering 
in  the  home.  Then  there  are  churches,  lodges,  dances,  community- 
organizations  and  other  places  as  well.  I  am  not  going  to  discuss 
these  in  detail.  The  important  thing  for  the  boy  graduate  is  to 
learn  the  rules  of  the  game.  He  will  then  be  able  to  accommodate 
himself  to  whatever  conditions  he  may  meet. 

Choice  of  Occupation 

To  change  the  subject  slightly  for  a  moment,  I  would  like  to 
say  that  I  have  come  to  believe  that  with  blind  people,  anyway,  in- 
dustry is  a  greater  factor  in  success  than  initial  talent.  I  am  aware 
that  this  is  contrary  to  the  growing  practice  in  public  school  work. 
Here  the  trend  of  the  times  is  to  stress  natural  aptitudes.  But 
with  persons  having  a  physical  handicap  that  restricts  their  field 
of  endeavor,  the  element  of  workability  must  be  considered.  I  have 
seen  so  many  of  my  friends  and  my  pupils  succeed  through  hard 
work  along  lines  in  which  they  did  not  at  first  show  marked  ability, 
that  I  am  satisfied  that  natural  talent  is  only  one  factor  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  choice  of  work.  This  is  true  of  the  social  field  as  well 
as  the  commercial.  The  boy  graduate,  when  he  considers  what  to 
do  socially,  must  ask  himself  these  questions.  Is  it  workable? 
Have  I  reasonable  proficiency?  How  much  effort  am  I  willing  to 
make?  To  take  an  example,  for  instance,  say  that  a  boy  while  at 
school  was  a  star  sprinter.  Naturally  when  he  graduates  he  would 
like  to  continue  in  something  in  which  he  is  outstanding.  But  I 
doubt  very  much  if  he  could  use  this  particular  form  of  athletics 
in  the  places  where  it  is  used.  It  is  not  workable.  On  the  other 
hand,  take  a  boy  who  while  at  school  was  only  a  fair  musician. 
Now  because  music  is  eminently  workable  and  also  capable  of  fur- 
ther development,  the  musician,  if  he  wishes,  can  make  much  more 
of  his  music  socially  than  the  sprinter  of  his  sprinting.  This  may 
sound  contradictory  to  a  statement  made  earlier  in  this  paper  to 
the  effect  that  a  boy  must  excel  in  whatever  he  undertakes.  I 
meant  that  he  must  excel  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  seeing 
and  not  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  blind.  In  using  music  as 
an  example  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  inferred  that  I  favor  it  more  than 
any  other.     It  is  simply  a  very  useful  one. 

Conclusion 

So  let  me  repeat  in  closing  that  the  boy  graduate  of  a  school 
for  the  blind  in  order  to  have  a  successful  social  life  must  learn 
that  in  the  seeing  world  social  contact  is  based  on  common  interest 
and  mutual  exchange,  that  initiative  is  required  to  maintain  this 
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contact,  that  he  must  direct  his  efforts  into  the  activities  in  which 
he  can  successfully  compete,  and  that  blindness  will  not  be  the 
deciding  factor  in  his  success. 


SOCIAL  ADJUSTMENT  OF  GIRL  GRADUATES 
OF  SCHOOLS 
Bertha  Hanford 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  profound  reluctance  that  I  approach 
the  discussion  of  "Social  Adjustment  of  Girl  Graduates  of 
Schools,"  for  who  feels  wise  enough  to  handle  such  a  diflEicult  sub- 
ject? No  attempt  will  be  made  to  consider  the  question  from  the 
standpoint  of  sociology,  psychology,  or  psychiatry,  but  merely  to 
bring  to  your  attention  a  few  phases  of  the  problem  gathered 
largely  from  personal  observation  and  experience.  While  collect- 
ing this  material  it  has  been  difficult  to  ward  off  a  feeling  of  real 
depression  over  the  negative  point  of  view  prevailing.  However, 
we  may  console  ourselves  with  the  thought  that  our  failures  in 
the  past  may  be  considered  simply  as  so  many  negative,  scien- 
tific experiments  which,  through  the  process  of  elimination,  may 
clarify  our  thoughts  and  lead  to  positive  results.  Social  adjust- 
ments are  vitail  and  fundamental  to  all  of  us.  What  a  hopeful 
note  is  sounded  when  the  thoughtful  leaders  of  our  A.  A.  W.  B., 
in  recognition  of  the  importance  of  this  subject,  give  to  its  dis- 
cussion the  opening  morning  session  of  our  Conference. 

Life  is  largely  a  matter  of  salesmanship,  and  our  social 
achievements  often  become  letters  of  introduction  to  the  world  of 
thought  and  industry.  How  many  times  you  and  I  fail  to  secure 
satisfactory  employment  for  our  girl  graduate  not  because  she  is 
incompetent,  not  because  she  lacks  training  or  ability,  but  because 
she  fails  to  meet  the  social  requirements  of  office,  school,  or  shop. 
Her  inability  to  break  down  her  social  barriers  makes  it  impos- 
sible for  her  to  have  the  opportunity  to  cope  with  the  economic 
ones.  She  comes  to  us  not  with  one  handicap,  but  many,  and  the 
public  is  quick  to  attribute  her  crudities  and  maladjustments  to  a 
physical  disability  when  in  reality  they  are  due  to  a  long  succes- 
sion of  needlessly  abnormal  social  experiences. 

The    Average   Handicapped   Girl 

This  morning  our  concern  is  not  for  the  unusual  girl,  for  she 
largely  takes  care  of  herself.  However,  that  we  may  better  under- 
stand our  average  handicapped  girl,  let  us  go  back  with  her  and 
trace  some  phases  of  her  early  development.    Mary  is  an  average 
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girl  in  an  average  home.  In  their  endeavor  to  make  up  to  her 
for  her  loss  of  sight  her  parents  envelop  her  with  their  misguided 
love  and  pity.  They  shield,  protect,  and  pamper  her.  The  other 
children  in  the  home  and  neighborhood  are  taught  to  watch  over 
and  care  for  her,  to  give  in  to  her,  and  even  sacrifice  for  her. 

With  an  ever-widening  gap  between  her  and  her  environment, 
Mary  lives  in  a  little  world  of  her  own  and  finds  satisfaction  in 
school  and  books.  As  her  parents  have  given  up  all  hopes  of  her 
ever  accomplishing  anything,  her  achievements  from  year  to  year 
seem  miraculous  to  them,  and  they  weave  about  this  strange  child 
of  theirs  an  air  of  wonder  and  mystery. 

Her  school  experiences  behind  her,  Mary  longs  to  go  out  into 
the  world  to  do  something — to  be  somebody.  However,  an  over- 
whelming sense  of  inferiority,  self-consciousness,  and  fear  holds 
her  dumb  and  unresponsive  before  friendly  overtures  of  a  well- 
meaning  but  thoughtless  public.  Baffled,  and  discouraged  over  her 
inability  to  know  and  be  known,  she  soon  gives  up  trying,  and  pre- 
sents to  the  world  a  drab,  colorless  individual  seemingly  without 
possibilities.  Sometimes  she  seeks  to  compensate  herself  by  boast- 
ful, defiant  overplay  of  which  her  friends  soon  tire.  They  do  not 
like  anyone  who  differs  from  the  general  group,  and  Mary  is  so 
hopelessly  different.  As  Edith  Ballinger  Price  so  aptly  states, 
"Our  handicapped  girl  is  brought  up  on  three  phrases,  Toor  lit- 
tle thing,'  'How  wonderful,'  'She  cannot  do  anything,'  which  leads 
to  self-pity,  self-conceit,  and  self-distrust." 

The  Unusual  Handicapped  Girl 

Elizabeth  is  an  average  child  in  an  unusual  home.  Instead 
of  her  entire  life  plan  centering  around  her  physical  handicap  she 
is  thought  of  as  a  child  possessing  a  bundle  of  potentialities,  phys- 
ical, mental,  and  emotional,  all  capable  of  development  through 
play,  work,  and  study.  Her  conflicts  are  carefully  met  and  over- 
come. Through  freedom  of  thought  and  action,  through  imitation, 
imagination,  and  substitutions  she  finds  satisfaction  and  security 
in  the  home  circle,  neighborhood,  school,  church,  and  club.  With 
a  courage  born  of  achievement  she  overcomes  obstacle  after  ob- 
stacle in  her  way. 

After  graduation  new  social  and  economic  relations  confront 
her.  Undaunted  she  accepts  their  challenge,  seeing  in  their  at- 
tainment a  coveted  goal.  Her  cheerful  acceptance  of  her  physical 
limitations  helps  her  friends  to  a  similar  attitude.  They  admire 
her  spirit  and  pluck,  and  stretch  forth  eager  hands  to  make  things 
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easier,  when  all  at  once  "spark  strikes  spark,"  and  she  has  learned 
the  secret  of  true  friendship  and  the  joy  of  assimilation. 

The  Problem 

We  all  know  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  but  unfortunately  the  Marys 
outnumber  the  Elizabeths  a  hundred  to  one.  What  a  task  is  set 
for  our  social  worker  to  try  to  fit  Mary,  our  average  handicapped 
girl,  into  the  general  scheme  of  things.  She  presents  so  many 
phases — the  household  drudge,  the  dormouse,  the  lonely  little  day 
dreamer,  the  selfish,  arrogant  daughter,  the  domineering  member 
of  the  family,  the  fifth  wheel  in  her  environment,  the  victim  of 
exploitation  and  patronage.  Sometimes  she  is  like  the  little  fly 
that  we  read  about  that  sits  on  the  hub  of  the  automobile  wheel 
and  shouts,  "Oh  see  what  a  dust  I  am  raising."  We  do  not  want 
our  girl  to  be  a  lonely  actor  on  life's  stage  though  she  charm  the 
masses  with  her  monologue,  nor  do  we  want  her  a  solitary  specta- 
tor of  life's  drama,  though  she  bring  to  her  observation  the  wis- 
dom of  the  ages.  We  want  to  see  her  in  the  midst  of  the  throng 
jostled  and  bruised  perhaps,  but  triumphant.  We  want  to  hear 
her  shout,  "I  am  alive,  I  am  a  part  of  the  whole,  I  have  found 
friendship."  How  may  we  bring  this  about?  It  would  take  an 
older  and  wiser  head  than  mine  to  offer  a  solution,  but  kindly 
permit  a  few  tentative  suggestions. 

If  you  have  not  already  done  so  I  trust  that  you  will  read 
"My  Lady  Lee"  by  Edith  Ballinger  Price.  This  is  a  delightful 
story  of  a  rather  unusual  blind  girl  and  its  view-point  will  prove 
helpful  alike  to  mothers,  teachers,  and  workers. 

The   Task  of  the  Social  Worker 

Whenever  possible  let  us  use  the  services  of  a  Child  Guidance 
Clinic  that  we  may  intelligently  understand  and  help  our  handi- 
capped girl. 

Girl  Scout  troops  should  be  encouraged  in  our  residential 
schools  as  they  offer  limitless  possibilities  for  normal,  social  con- 
tacts. 

Let  us  equip  our  girls  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  sex  hy- 
giene. All  of  us  realize  the  need  of  better  education  along  such 
lines  for  the  normal  girl.  How  much  greater  is  the  need  for  the 
handicapped  girl.  Recently  I  have  had  occasion  to  feel  deep  con- 
cern over  the  perverted  attitude  frankly  expressed  by  some  of  our 
delinquent  girls.  One  girl  with  a  prognosis  of  total  blindness  said, 
"I  should  worry,  I  might  as  well  have  a  good  time  while  I  can." 
Another,  "No  decent  sighted  man  would  want  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  a  blind  girl  anyhow."     Still  another  stated,  "The  only 
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time  I  forget  my  bad  eyes  is  when  I'm  at  a  wild  party.  I  guess 
if  I  should  disappear  it  would  be  easier  for  you  and  everyone  else." 
What  a  pity  that  these  poor  little  sisters  of  ours  could  not  have 
had  their  rebellious  inhibitions  changed  into  natural,  emotional 
outlets  through  positive  training  in  sex  hygiene,  wholesome  recre- 
ation, and  satisfying  friendships. 

Every  girl  of  normal  intelligence  should  have  the  privilege 
of  doing  some  undergraduate  or  graduate  work  in  a  sighted  school, 
for  there  is  no  greater  socializing  institution  in  the  world  to-day 
than  our  public  school  or  college.  To  verify  this  sweeping  state- 
ment one  need  seek  only  the  testimony  of  our  successful  men  and 
women.  This  paper  is  not  an  argument  as  to  whether  we  believe 
in  any  special  kind  of  school,  institution  or  shop.  The  point  is — 
do  we  believe  in  our  girl — do  we  believe  in  her  inherent  right  to 
develop  to  the  fullest  of  her  capacity? 

If  we  would  work  from  segregation  to  assimilation,  our  girl 
must  be  freed  from  the  thought  that  her  friends  must  be  chosen 
from  her  own  group.  Please  do  not  misunderstand  me!  We  all 
know  the  deep,  lasting  friendships  formed  through  years  of  mu- 
tual school  experiences.  We  all  recognize  the  value  of  social  con- 
tact for  our  newly  blinded  adults  in  our  rehabilitation  program. 
Some  of  the  finest  friends  I  have  ever  had  have  been  chosen  from 
the  ranks  of  the  sightless.  But  why  are  we  friends?  Because  of 
similarity  of  background,  tastes,  education,  and  view-point.  A 
friendship  that  has  for  its  basis  a  physical  handicap  only  is  not 
sound  or  lasting  or  satisfying,  and  our  girls  should  be  freed  from 
its  stigma.    May  I  give  a  bit  of  personal  experience? 

When  I  was  about  twenty,  I  was  on  the  deck  of  a  large  ex- 
cursion boat  with  a  group  of  happy  girls,  when  a  strange  woman 
separated  me  from  my  friends,  saying  that  she  had  a  surprise  for 
me  and  took  me  into  a  stuffy  cabin  where  a  woman  grabbed  me 
by  the  arm  and  said,  "Thank  God  for  a  blind  girl.  It  has  been 
months  and  months  since  I  have  met  anyone  that  I  could  talk  to. 
You  and  I  can  say  things  to  each  other  that  no  one  else  can  under- 
stand," and  on,  and  on,  and  on.  I  recall  my  utter  consternation 
over  the  necessity  of  saying  something  to  that  poor  woman  that 
her  friends  could  not.  She  was  three  times  my  age.  I  did  not 
know  her  name,  her  friends,  or  her  home  town.  My  friends  soon 
rescued  me  and  their  indignation  over  the  episode  is  refreshing 
to  remember. 

A  few  months  later  while  traveling  on  the  west  coast  a  sim- 
ilar experience  occurred  with  an  entirely  different  group  of  young 
people.    I  remember  how  the  boys  teased  me  the  rest  of  the  after- 
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noon  over  my  wild,  frightened  expression,  and  kept  demanding 
to  know  what  the  idea  was  anyway. 

Such  an  occurrence  means  nothing  to  me  now.  In  fact,  I  am 
rapidly  approaching  the  time  when  I  shall  be  guilty  of  being  the 
old  lady  who  summons  the  girl,  but  looking  back  through  the  years 
of  experience  I  see  three  interesting  view-points :  That  of  the  group 
that  saw  nothing  but  handicap.  That  of  the  group  that  saw  youth, 
laughter,  and  someone  who  could  contribute  to  the  general  pleasure 
of  the  occasion,  and  then — my  own  view-point. 

I  saw  a  huge,  ugly  spectre  looming  up  in  my  path,  that  in 
spite  of  everything  I  could  do  would  drag  me  from  joy,  sunshine, 
and  laughter  into  the  depths  of  darkness  and  despair.  I  knew 
what  the  "idea"  was,  but  I  would  have  died  rather  than  tell  those 
friends. 

This  leads  us  to  ask  a  very  pertinent  question.  Does  our  girl 
really  want  assimilation?  Is  she  willing  to  go  more  than  half 
way?  Is  she  willing  to  bring  her  personality  up  to  the  person- 
ality of  the  general  group?  Has  she  the  courage  and  determina- 
tion to  sacrifice  herself,  even  crucify  herself  in  the  group  ?  It  will 
mean  wounded  pride  and  many  a  heartache,  sleepless  nights  and 
tear-stained  pillows,  but  out  of  it  all  will  grow  a  joy  and  satis- 
faction that  no  mere  physical  handicap  can  overshadow.  It  will 
mean  an  ever-widening,  ever-changing  circle  of  dear  friends  that 
mean  everything  in  the  world  to  her,  and.  Oh  the  miracle  of  it 
all!     She  means  everything  in  the  world  to  them. 

Personally,  I  am  a  staunch  believer  in  the  general  good  of 
humanity.  I  believe  that  the  majority  of  people  are  eager  to  make 
a  gallant  gesture  to  do  the  big,  fine,  noble  things  if  they  are  given 
the  cue. 

My  friends,  if  we  would  have  our  girl  attain,  if  we  would 
have  the  public  hold  the  right  view-point,  we,  the  members  of  the 
A.  A.  W.  B.,  must  lead  the  way.  We  have  no  time  for  rationalizing, 
for  clinging  to  old  habits  of  thought  or  tradition.  We  must  fling 
high  our  banner  and  blaze  a  straight,  safe  trail  for  our  handi- 
capped girl  of  tomorrow. 
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THE  SOCIAL  ADJUSTMENT  OF  THE  NEWLY  BLINDED 
Murray  B.  Allen 

Blindness  is  a  form  of  paralysis.  As  such  it  attacks  first  the 
hands  and  feet,  the  organs  of  doing,  and  from  there  progresses 
until  it  cripples  the  entire  body,  letting  a  sag  into  the  shoulders, 
stiffening  the  back,  and  putting  a  shamble  into  the  legs.  It  de- 
stroys the  rhythm  and  grace  of  natural  action  and  dulls  accurate 
and  direct  control.  The  human  machine  is  made  less  effective  by 
it  both  in  the  variety  of  operations  performed  and  in  the  perform- 
ance of  any  one  operation. 

It  is  the  lowering  of  this  human  efficiency  that  is  the  first 
great  burden  of  the  blind.  Seldom  do  you  hear  them  lament  that 
they  cannot  see  things;  their  complaint  is,  rather,  that  they  can- 
not do  things.  Their  pride  and  power  of  achievement  has  been  a 
power  to  them  and  its  departure  is  a  tragedy. 

With  the  lessening  of  physical  efficiency  comes  soon  the  sense 
of  personal  unfitness.  It  is  the  loss  of  personality  that  gives  the 
blind  a  cross  to  bear  and  causes  them  to  see  ahead  only  a  torturing 
Calvary.  To  be  shunned  by  friends,  to  be  forgotten  by  former 
comrades,  to  be  set  aside  by  loved  ones,  that  is  poignant  affliction. 
It  is  bad  enough  to  be  shut  in ;  it  is  far  worse  to  be  shut  out. 

You  hear  the  same  story  from  the  blind  in  every  walk  of  life. 
A  Chinaman  in  the  Salt  Lake  shop  put  it  cryptically  like  this,  "Me 
no  see,  me  no  good."  A  mechanic,  speaking  of  his  former  com- 
panions, said,  "Some  of  them  pass  me  up  and  the  rest  turn  me 
down."  A  gentleman  of  culture  quoted  Les  Miserables  to  this 
effect,  'T  am  like  Jean  Valjean,  T  stand  outside  of  life.' " 

It  is  the  same  story  in  three  modes  of  speech.  Blindness  is 
not  sightlessness ;  it  is  a  maladjustment  with  life. 

Man  is  a  social  being,  a  gregarious  animal.  The  individual  is 
almost  non-existent.  Any  situation  that  tends  to  individualize,  to 
separate  man  from  his  group,  is  a  calamity.  Carlyle  has  this 
quaint  phrase,  "The  healthy  know  not  of  themselves  but  only  the 
sick."  It  is  a  sick  mind  that  looks  inward  to  the  individual.  The 
healthy  mind  is  the  social  one,  trained  outward. 

It  is  segregation  from  society  that  gives  us  a  psychology  of  the 
blind — it  is  a  psychology,  rather,  or  psychiatry  of  isolation.  The 
abnormal  state  of  mind  comes  as  an  aftermath  to  blindness.  The 
psychopathic  condition  is  the  result  of  solitary  confinement.  The 
Romans  called  the  blind  "prisoners  of  blindness."  It  is  an  apt 
phrase  to  describe  the  prison  cast  of  mind  so  common  to  the  lonely 
blind. 

In  a  western  prison  there  is  a  man  serving  a  life  term  for  mur- 
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der.  For  twenty  years  he  has  been  blind,  and  for  twenty  years 
the  prison  has  been  his  only  home.  He  fears  to  take  the  freedom 
that  has  been  offered  him.  He  has  adjusted  himself  to  the  peni- 
tentiary and  he  dares  not  face  the  outer  world.  After  all  he  is  not 
so  different  from  those  other  blind  who  are  incarcerated  in  their 
own  homes  or  held  in  the  detention  camps  of  intra-blind  association. 
It  is  not  steel  bars  that  hold  him — it  is  a  trammeled  mind. 

Importance  of  the  Social  Worker 

The  first  benumbing  sense  of  uselessness  comes  almost  at  the 
moment  of  blindness  itself.  The  worker  cannot  arrive  too  early 
upon  the  scene.  Like  the  physician,  he  should  be  there  at  once  to 
minister  to  the  hurt  soul.  Relatives  and  friends  may  object — they 
often  do,  in  a  mistaken  sense  of  humanity.  "Man's  humanity  to 
man  makes  countless  thousands  mourn."  There  is  no  better  place 
to  begin  reconstruction  than  at  the  bedside.  The  patient  should 
be  made  to  feel  that  the  fight  may  still  be  fought,  even  with  a  shat- 
tered sword. 

Obstacles  to  Social  Adjustment 

One  of  the  first  stumbling  blocks  in  the  way  of  the  blind  is 
the  refusal  to  accept  blindness  as  a  fact.  The  man  will  tell  you 
with  a  pathetic  chnging  to  his  manly  fitness,  "I  am  not  blind — I 
can  tell  daylight  from  dark."  Another  obstacle  is  false  hope.  The 
vain  belief  that  sight  will  return  often  defers  for  years  the  rehabil- 
itation of  a  capable  man.  He  has  heard  of  some  charlatan  who  is 
grafting  the  eyes  of  animals  to  human  optic  nerves,  or  there  is  a 
faith-fakir  in  whose  temple  there  are  heaps  of  artificial  eyes,  left 
there  by  those  in  whose  sockets  she  has  caused  new  eyes  to  grow. 
Sometimes,  the  more  absurd  the  hope,  the  more  tenaciously  it  is 
hugged.  In  the  stead  of  false  pride  and  false  hope  must  be  cre- 
ated a  courage  and  fortitude  to  meet  the  truth  half  way  and  make 
friends  with  it,  a  strength  that  is  willing  to  hew  out  new  paths  to 
old  goals. 

Danger   of   Standardizing 

Not  all  will  need  such  fortifying,  of  course.  Each  man  is  his 
own  problem  and  his  own  solution.  His  case  must  be  diagnosed 
with  reference  to  his  particular  background.  There  is  danger  in 
trying  to  standardize.  Men  are  as  different  from  one  another  men- 
tally as  physically.  The  old,  discredited  form  of  social  work  was  to 
find  the  class  for  the  case  and  then  jam  it  in.  A  tramp  was  a 
tramp,  a  widow  a  widow,  and  the  blind  were  the  blind.  We  can- 
not classify  the  blind,  ticket  them,  catalog  them  for  this  or  that 
particular  exhibit.     Workers  will  find  a  better  response  if  they 
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grade  their  cases  as  human  beings.  The  end  result  to  be  reached 
is  to  make  the  man  feel,  first,  last,  and  always,  that  he  is  still  a 
human  being,  a  member  of  society,  and  not  a  labeled  part  of  it, 
genus  homo  species  ophthalmata. 

The  fact  that  the  blind  have  allowed  themselves  to  crystallize 
into  a  class  gives  us  most  of  our  problems.  If  the  blind  are  to  be 
saved  for  society,  they  must  be  saved  from  themselves.  Social 
standards  of  behavior  are  all  that  will  save  them.  Society  will  not 
adapt  itself  to  the  blind,  except  in  the  matter  of  a  few  little  passing 
courtesies.  The  blind  must  adapt  themselves  to  society.  Mahomet 
must  be  taken  to  the  mountains.  All  teaching,  all  counseling,  all 
reconstruction  must  lead  to  one  end — the  conserving  in  the  newly 
blind  of  all  their  sighted  standards. 

The  blind  should  be  blind  only  in  the  matter  of  a  certain  tech- 
nique that  adjusts  their  behavior  to  new  methods.  It  is  the  attain- 
ing of  old  ends  in  -new  ways,  of  functioning  in  society  by  a  differ- 
ent set  of  mental  and  physical  processes.  After  the  strengthening 
of  morale,  the  teaching  of  this  technique  of  being  blind  is  the  next 
step  in  the  course  of  rehabilitation. 

Reading 

In  the  conduct  of  the  blind,  there  are  two  things  that  mark 
them  for  segregation — restricted  thinking  and  restricted  acting. 
Behaviorists  tell  us  that  the  mental  and  the  physical  are  insepara- 
ble. A  man  who  thinks  sighted  acts  sighted  and  a  man  who  thinks 
bhnd  acts  blind.  His  thinking  should  be  that  of  the  group  with 
which  he  normally  should  associate.  If  he  has  nothing  to  contrib- 
ute to  his  group,  he  becomes  an  intellectual  beggar  and  receives 
only  pittances  of  conversation.  Unless  he  has  something  accept- 
able to  offer,  he  soon  loses  caste.  Here  lies  the  social  advantage 
of  Braille.  As  soon  as  possible,  the  newly  blind  should  be  given 
Revised  Braille,  Grade  One  plus,  to  admit  them  to  current  litera- 
ture, the  books  that  give  them  topics  of  conversation.  To  lock  a 
man  up  with  Vanity  Fair  may  give  him  aesthetic  pleasure  but  no 
great  social  power.  Publishers  are  helping  to  socialize  in  printing 
the  best  sellers,  So  Big,  Beau  Geste,  and  the  like.  The  periodicals 
keep  up  to  the  minute  in  things  to  talk  about.  The  Ziegler  Maga- 
zine gives  coin  with  which  to  pay  intellectual  debts. 

Radio 

The  radio,  too,  lifts  the  blind  out  of  themselves.  The  Amer- 
ican Foundation  is  doing  more  than  give  pleasure  in  its  distribution 
of  radios — it  is  making  the  blind  part  of  the  living  world.  A  man's 
mind  is  coextensive  with  the  range  of  his  sense  organs.     Radio  ex- 
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tends  the  blind  out  into  life,  lengthening  the  reach  of  their  senses 
fai^ther  even  than  sight  may  go.  All  early  training  should  lead 
outward  into  the  group,  away  from  self  and  introspection. ' 

Development   of  the   Kinaesthetic   Sense 

It  is  in  the  behavior  phase,  however,  that  work  should  be  most 
constructive.  In  dealing  with  the  blind,  we  sometimes  overlook 
one  of  the  most  important  facts  in  psychology,  the  fact  that  the 
human  body  is,  in  itself,  a  sense  organ.  The  entire  muscular  sys- 
tem is  fitted  with  two  sets  of  lierve  connections,  those  that  govern 
the  action  and  those  that  register  it.  These  latter  nerves,  known 
as  the  kinaesthetic,  make  one  aware  of  each  movement,  its  direc- 
tion, and  dynamic  values.  Blind  people  use  the  kinaesthetic  sense 
almost  constantly.  They  eat  by  it,  dress,  hammer  and  saw,  knit 
and  crochet,  typewrite,  play  the  piano,  and  move  about.  In  the 
smaller  activities  they  have  developed  it  to  a  nice  degree.  We 
marvel  at  the  girl  who  can  raise  her  hand,  and,  every  time  with- 
out fail,  strike  a  chord  in  the  sixth  octave.  We  marvel  at  the  reed 
worker  who  can  weave  the  long  back  of  a  settee  in  perfect  rhythm 
of  stake  and  stitch.  They  have  educated  the  smaller  kinaesthetic 
nerves  to  function  accurately.  The  same  perfection  could  be 
brought  into  the  larger  movements.  The  common  habit  of  the 
blind  to  sit  still  allows  the  organs  to  atrophy.  The  human  action 
system  is  the  most  complex  in  the  animal  creation.  It  is  as  far 
above  that  of  the  lower  animals  as  man's  intelligence  is  superior 
to  that  of  the  brute.  Its  very  intricacy  permits  a  quick  deteriora- 
tion. Nothing  will  conserve  it  but  use.  With  all  parts  of  the  body 
performing  their  natural  offices  a  high  point  of  efficiency  can  be 
achieved. 

Development    of    Independence 

Action  must  be  not  only  continual  but  independent.  Relying 
continually  upon  a  cane  dulls  and  makes  inaccurate  the  kinaesthetic 
nerves.  Guides  and  canes  have  their  uses,  of  course,  as  they  often 
save  accident  and  embarrassment  and  insure  speed.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  blind  give  up  too  much  initiative  and  personal  responsi- 
bility and  too  much  freedom  of  action  when  they  cease  to  move 
alone.  A  guide  should  be  a  pilot  to  a  ship  traveling  under  its  own 
power  and  not  a  tugboat  to  a  disabled  craft.  The  habitual  cane 
will  cripple  the  soundest  limb  and  put  cane-like  stiffness  into  the 
entire  action  system.  The  body  cannot  be  trained  to  its  highest 
kinaesthetic  possibilities  unless  it  has  free  play  and  plenty  of  it. 
If  the  blind  are  to  have  social  standing,  they  must  acquire  it 
through  individual  and  self-reliant  action.     As  the  shadow  of  some- 
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one  else,  they  can  have  no  social  identity.  Social  adjustment  will 
care  for  itself  to  a  large  extent  if  the  worker  can  lift  his  pupils 
from  the  customary  rocking-chair  and  send  them  upon  errands  into 
life. 

As  workers,  we  all  know  the  various  items  that  go  to  make  up 
the  technique  of  blindness.  There  is  no  need  to  list  them  here.  It 
is  enough  to  say  that  natural  behavior  and  the  power  of  orienta- 
tion, of  finding  one's  way  unaided,  are  both  necessary  to  a  complete 
self-expression  in  society.  The  point  is  that  the  pupil  must  not  be 
allowed  to  separate  himself  from  human  association  like  a  Simeon 
Stylites,  living  inactively  at  the  top  of  his  sixty-foot  column,  saint- 
ly, perhaps,  but  not  very  human. 

Intra-Blind   Association 

The  question  of  intra-blind  association  is  always  pertinent. 
Bringing  newly  blind  into  contact  with  other  blind  people  has  a 
certain  value  as  a  sort  of  training  school  in  the  development  of  the 
technique  of  blindness  but  it  is  no  more  a  place  for  permanent  so- 
journ than  any  other  school.  Saint  Simeon  should  be  brought 
down  from  his  pillar  but  he  should  not  be  made  to  enter  a  cloister. 
The  cloistered  life  among  sighted  or  blind  gives  us  the  Dark  Ages. 

Blind  often  complain  that  the  seeing  will  not  accept  them,  that 
they  are  driven  in  upon  themselves  for  companionship.  That  is 
true,  unfortunately,  but  like  all  human  phenomena,  there  is  a  rea- 
son for  it.  Blindness  is  not  intrinsically  a  thing  to  be  quarantined. 
It  is  the  non-social  behavior  that  causes  the  ostracism.  Hermit 
habits  have  marked  them  for  hermit  life.  It  all  harks  back  to  the 
law  of  like  to  like.  When  blind  act  like  blind,  they  gravitate  to 
blind ;  when  they  act  sighted,  they  gravitate  to  sighted. 

Assimilation 

It  is  only  when  it  seems  impossible  to  assimilate  the  bhnd 
among  the  sighted  that  we  should  consider  a  compromise.  If  it 
comes  to  a  question  of  intra-blind  or  nothing,  there  should  be  so 
much  sighted  admixture  that  the  affair  has  the  aspect  of  a  sighted 
gathering.  If  the  diversions  of  the  blind  are  made  like  those  of 
the  sighted,  enough  sighted  will  join  to  make  it  seem  a  sighted 
party  in  which  the  blind  take  an  active  part.  The  Utah  Asso- 
ciation gives  a  monthly  dance.  They  hire  an  excellent  hall  and 
a  spirited  orchestra,  and  so  many  young  sighted  attend  that  it  has 
the  appearance  of  a  seeing  function.  In  May,  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  guests,  seventy  were  sighted.  There  is  also  a  weekly  the- 
atre party  which  the  blind  attend,  not  in  a  group  herded  in  like  so 
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many  Chinamen  tied  queue  to  queue,  but  each  with  a  sighted  per- 
son who  is  not  a  guide  or  an  attendant  but  a  partner.  In  such  an 
atmosphere,  the  blind  are  kept  on  tiptoe  to  hold  to  sighted  stand- 
ards. The  newly  blind  learn  a  salutary  lesson,  that  they  can  carry 
on  among  their  sighted  friends  with  little  fear  of  being  discounted. 
To  that  extent,  they  profit  by  intra-blind  association. 

Normal   Behavior 

The  newly  blind  must  guard  against  becoming  content  with 
anything  but  normal  behavior.  Somehow,  the  restricted  and  sed- 
entary life  of  many  blind  has  developed  in  them  a  set  of  manners 
and  conduct  that  puts  them  outside  the  pale.  The  newly  blind  com- 
ing into  this  life  soon  acquire  the  type  conduct.  They  come  to  take 
up  their  abode  in  blindland  and  alienate  themselves  entirely  from 
the  world  of  the  sighted.  They  are  exiles,  banished  like  the  lotus- 
eaters  into  oblivion,  forgetful  of  home,  life,  and  duty. 

Conclusion 

May  this  not  be  a  solution  of  our  problem?  We  have  the 
young  graduates  coming  into  social  being  and  we  have  the  newly 
blind.  Not  neglecting  the  confirmed  blind,  of  course,  but  with 
stress  laid  upon  the  new-comers,  would  it  be  possible  to  convert 
the  whole  more  quickly  to  our  ideals?  Our  duty  is  to  the  future. 
Could  we  not  serve  a  better  pui'pose  by  laboring  with  the  young 
and  susceptible  to  produce  a  new  generation  of  men  and  women 
who,  although  they  may  be  deprived  of  sight,  do  not  constitute  a 
stigmatized  group?  Sighted  behavior  alone  will  prevent  the  paral- 
ysis of  blindness  and  the  sinking  into  a  premature  second  child- 
hood. We  want  our  people  to  live  a  free,  complete  life  as  real  men 
and  women,  not  huddled  together  in  a  class  branded  "the  blind." 
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HOW  THE  RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOLS  CAN  PREPARE  THEIR 

PUPILS  FOR   PARTICIPATION   IN   THE  SOCIAL 

LIFE  OF  THE  SEEING  WORLD 

D.  W.  Glover 

In  dealing-  with  this  subject,  I  want  to  speak  frankly  and  out 
of  my  own  experience,  hoping  at  the  same  time  to  be  practical  and 
to  express  professional  tone.  Problems  evoked  by  blindness  call 
for  profound  thought  and  the  most  efficient  treatment  to  be  given 
by  trained  leaders.  These  problems  should  not  only  reach  our 
hearts,  they  should  go  further — they  should  reach  the  head.  In- 
structors or  teachers  cannot  be  their  best  by  continually  giving 
and  not  making  or  having  an  opportunity  to  take  in.  Contact 
with  the  pupils  should  be  broken  at  intervals,  that  the  teacher  may 
come  in  contact  with  life  outside  of  school  routine. 

Fortunate,  indeed,  is  the  school  whose  entire  staff  has  edu- 
cational leadership,  teachers,  and  officers  whose  conversation  has 
a  broader  range  than  mere  institutional  happenings,  whose  tone, 
thought,  and  speech  counteract  the  charity  feature  in  institutional 
work,  men  and  wom^en  who  affiliate  in  a  professional  way  with 
the  public  spirit  of  education.  The  freer  we  can  make  our  school 
life  from  dependency,  the  easier  it  is  to  make  social  contact  with 
the  seeing  world. 

When  one  has  had  experience  as  an  instructor  in  our  residential 
schools  for  the  sightless,  he  learns  that  academic  work  is  being 
done  efficiently,  so  efficiently  that  those  who  go  from  the  campuses 
of  the  various  schools  into  institutions  of  higher  learning  attain 
efficiency  to  a  high  degree.  Here  they  do  their  work  thoroughly 
and  effectively.  Is  this  the  type  of  pupils  that  should  have  our 
attention  as  my  subject  suggests?  I  say  no.  They  have  shown 
ability  sufficient  to  prove  that  they  can  force  themselves  ahead, 
and  may  we  not  think  that  they  can  in  a  social  way?  Is  not  cul- 
ture a  keynote  to  any  advantage  in  the  social  world? 

Manual    Training    Essential 

The  late  Dr.  Dow  said,  ''You  cannot  substitute  the  hand  for 
the  head."  However,  we  know  that  manual  training  is  one  of  the 
essentials  in  the  training  of  the  sightless  child.  Can  we  not  moral- 
ize less  and  teach  more?  Can  we  not  hold  up  to  the  public  mind 
a  difference  in  the  traditional  and  the  modern  conception  or  ideas 
in  the  training  and  ability  of  the  sightless  child  in  our  residential 
schools?  Let  us  keep  on  working  against  remoteness  and  strange- 
-ness ;  rather  let  us  insist  upon  the  essential  sameness  of  our  work 
to  the  work  done  in  public  schools.    We  should  discredit  incredul- 
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ity.  Not  many  weeks  ago  I  heard  a  prominent  minister  of  the 
Gospel  say  from  his  pulpit  that  the  training-  of  blind  boys  and  girls 
in  the  art  of  music  was  a  perfect  marvel  to  him,  with  emphasis  on 
the  word  marvel.  To  me  as  a  teacher  and  worker  for  the  blind,  it 
is  not  a  marvel ;  it  is  a  result  of  hard  work  and  persistent  effort — 
the  same  price  any  boy  or  girl  has  to  pay  for  efficiency,  social  or 
intellectual.  I  believe  the  boy  or  girl  whose  only  trouble  is  blind- 
ness can  succeed  in  social  life  with  similar  training  to  that  received 
by  his  seeing  comrades. 

Participation   With   tke   Seeing 

During  the  last  two  decades  much  has  been  said  about  the 
education  of  the  blind  child  together  with  the  seeing  child.  I 
believe  this  can  best  be  done  in  a  supplementary  way  by  our 
special  schools.  It  seems  to  me  the  greatest  value  derived  from 
this  sort  of  co-operation  is  adjustment  in  social  life.  We  know 
that  our  public  school  system  has  a  democratizing  effect.  It  is 
true  that  the  sightless  child  may  not  participate  in  all  the  sports 
and  activities  of  his  seeing  companion.  It  is  true  that  he  would 
get  a  few  kicks  and  scars,  but  what  schoolboy  does  not. 

If  eyesight  is  our  only  asset  and  we  lose  it,  then  our  loss  is 
great  indeed.  But  if  we  have,  besides,  such  treasures  as  health, 
courage,  initiative,  and  intelligence,  the  loss  is  not  so  great.  The 
primary  purpose  of  our  residential  schools  is  education.  The 
problems  and  scope  of  educational  psychology  are  necessarily 
determined  by  our  conception  of  what  education  is.  If  we  conceive 
education  to  be  primarily  self-development,  our  problems  will  be 
of  one  sort;  if  we  conceive  education  to  be,  fundamentally,  social 
adaptation,  our  problems  will  be  of  another  sort.  In  the  former 
case,  education  would  be  the  complete  training  of  the  mental  and 
physical  capacities  irrespective  of  environment;  in  the  latter  case, 
education  would  mean  the  training  of  those  capacities  which  will 
adapt  the  individual  to  the  social  and  physical  environment  in 
which  he  is  to  live. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  among  the  blind  there  are  all  classes  and 
conditions,  and  is  not  the  same  thing  true  among  the  sighted? 
We  have  the  gifted,  self-sufficient,  independent  blind  whose  pecu- 
niary circumstances  place  them  beyond  the  need  of  other  assist- 
ance, or  at  least  the  need  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Then  there  is 
the  plodder  who  earns  a  fair  living  by  dint  of  hard  work.  This 
type  corresponds  to  the  class  that  we  term  the  mass,  the  great 
body  of  people.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  where  the  need  is 
greatest  for  social  helpfulness.    Let  us  concentrate  on  this  group. 
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Of  course  there  is  the  helpless  and  dependent  group.  We  know 
that  work  for  the  blind  that  is  most  effective  must  touch  all  classes. 
I  do  not  think  it  wise  to  make  a  hobby  of  any  one  group. 

We  must  take  into  consideration  density  of  population,  geo- 
graphical and  industrial  conditions.  The  thing  that  may  suffice 
here  in  New  Jersey  perhaps  would  not  work  in  Arkansas.  I 
remember  an  expression  of  one  of  my  college  professors  during  a 
recitation.  He  said,  "I  can't  understand  why  I  was  required  to 
study  marine  insurance  when  I  lived  in  the  Central  States." 

The  teachers  and  the  officers  of  a  residential  school  can  be 
and  are  of  inestimable  value  in  the  social  life  of  the  child.  Let 
me  say  that  our  teaching  staff  and  officers  should  be  of  the  highest 
type  it  is  possible  to  obtain.  Some  of  our  schools  employ  as 
instructors  young  people  who  have  just  finished  courses,  excellent 
as  they  may  be,  offered  in  our  residential  schools.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  is  much  better  to  require  these  same  young  people, 
whose  potentialities  are  great,  to  have  two  years  of  normal  train- 
ing or  its  equivalent  before  they  accept  positions.  (Ref.  Mr. 
Burritt,  on  fundamentals.) 

Learning  by  Doing 

Teachers  and  officers  of  the  type  already  mentioned  should 
have  social  gatherings  and  invite  their  pupils  to  take  part,  and  at 
the  same  time  should  invite  select  pupils  from  seeing  schools  near 
the  same  age  to  be  present,  and  in  turn  our  teachers  accompanied 
by  some  of  their  pupils  may  be  invited  out  to  like  social  exercises. 
This  sort  of  practice  would  give  first-hand  aid  in  learning  social 
etiquette.  Pupils  do  not  learn  citizenship  or  adjust  themselves  in 
relation  to  others  by  merely  hearing  such  questions  discussed. 
They  must  learn  to  do  by  doing. 

The  Teaching  of  Etiquette 

We  cannot  emphasize  too  much  good  manners,  a  good  address, 
a  good  appearance,  and  good  table  manners.  We  were  glad  to  get 
some  time  ago  a  text  in  Braille  from  our  printing  house  on  man- 
ners. Our  children  read  it  eagerly  and  profitably.  At  our  school 
in  Arkansas,  we  teachers  take  week  about  in  our  dining-room, 
where  we  do  our  best  to  have  our  boys  and  girls,  from  the  eldest 
to  the  youngest,  learn  correct  rules  of  table  etiquette.  Sometimes 
we  have  a  case  of  discipline.  In  this  particular  we  must  not  deal 
in  a  slack  manner  with  a  child  because  he  or  she  is  blind.  Never 
pamper  and  coddle.  Teach  the  child  what  gratitude  is  and  at  the 
same  time  help  him  to  fortify  his  soul  against  subserviency.  Work 
unceasingly  against  improper  carriage  of  the  body.    An  erect  head, 
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square  shoulders,  and  a  correct  method  of  locomotion  are  priceless. 

We  may  become  discouraged  sometimes,  but  we  all  know  that 
growth  is  a  slow  process.  When  we  note  the  beginning  of  schools 
for  the  blind  in  our  country  approximately  one  hundred  years  ago 
and  see  the  progress  that  has  been  made  along  all  lines  of  educa- 
tion for  the  sightless,  we  have  reason  to  be  gratified.  There  has 
been  no  greater  factor  in  this  progress  than  the  residential  school. 

Success  in  social  relationship  contributes  very  materially  to 
success  in  vocational  endeavors.  So  important  is  normal  social 
training,  that  I  think  it  might  be  well  for  the  school  to  assign  to 
some  member  of  its  staff  the  responsibility  of  providing  pupils 
with  normal  social  experience. 

Extra-CurricuIar   Activities 

Extra-curricular  activities  are  justifiable  in  our  residential 
schools.  They  help  the  pupils  to  do  better  the  things  they  are 
going  to  do  anyway.  They  help  in  the  development  of  leadership, 
initiative,  co-operation,  and  intelligent  obedience — all  fundamental 
in  society.  The  ability  to  share  the  experience  of  others  is  stimu- 
lated. These  activities  must  be  a  sort  of  laboratory  training  given 
in  the  plastic  and  adolescent  age.  I  often  think  of  an  expression 
of  our  Mr.  E.  E.  Allen,  "Why  have  fences  around  our  schools;  it 
is  expression  and  not  repression  that  we  want."  We  are  told  by 
Dewey  of  a  school  where  youths  are  taught  to  swim  without  going 
into  the  water,  being  repeatedly  drilled  in  the  various  movements 
necessary  for  swimming.  When  one  of  the  young  men  so  trained 
was  asked  what  he  did  when  he  got  into  the  water,  he  laconically 
replied,  "Sunk."  We  must  prepare  for  life  out  of  school  by  train- 
ing as  nearly  as  possible  under  such  conditions  of  life  in  school. 

Current   Events 

Regular  periods  for  current  events  should  be  emphasized. 
Current  topics  that  are  of  general  interest  have  a  stimulating 
effect  and  furnish  conversational  material.  The  sightless  boy, 
when  he  goes  away  from  school,  often  feels  at  a  loss  to  know  just 
what  to  do  or  say.  We  must  give  him  practice  and  practice  with 
him  in  the  art  of  manners.  We  must  insist  on  extra-curricular 
activities,  have  special  day  programs,  have  the  pupils  take  a  part 
in  arranging  them  and  invite  the  public,  for  it  is  the  public  mind 
after  all  that  we  are  trying  to  reach  and  convince.  Arrange  wher- 
ever possible  for  social  gatherings  where  the  sightless  and  sighted 
can  be  together.  Of  course  there  must  be  tactful  censorship  by 
proper  authority.  Pupils  may  be  encouraged  to  visit  friends  in 
the  vicinity  of  their  school. 
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Social   Relations   With   the   Seeing 

Let  US  study  the  theory  that  the  science  of  education  is  being 
based  on  the  belief  that  it  is  the  function  of  education  to  make  the 
individual  socially  effective.  May  we  not  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  our  pupils  going-  out  to  meet  the  public  rather  than  having 
the  public  come  to  meet  them.  The  cultivation  of  friendship  with 
civic  clubs  and  taking  part  in  young  peoples'  church  services  is 
helpful.  We  should  train  our  boys  and  girls  to  make  extempo- 
raneous talks,  to  give  readings,  to  have  a  male  quartette,  and  to 
never  lose  an  opportunity  to  take  part  in  programs  given  by 
various  civic  organizations.  Always  accept  an  invitation  to  lunch- 
eon. The  teaching  of  natural  science,  teaching  and  playing  of 
games,  dances,  tea  parties,  receptions  and  other  functions  within 
the  school  in  which  both  teachers  and  pupils  participate  are  admir- 
able in  their  effect  upon  the  pupils  in  preparing  them  for  social 
life. 

Newspaper   Publicity 

Newspaper  publicity  of  the  right  sort  has  value.  Leading 
daily  papers  publish  weekly  the  activities  of  young  people.  Young 
blind  people  are  entitled  to  like  notice.  Last  year  one  of  our 
junior  high  school  girls  won  a  five-dollar  cash  prize  and  six  thea- 
tre tickets  on  a  written  story  of  'The  Ancient  Mariner,"  in  a  con- 
test with  children  in  the  public  schools.  Her  picture  and  special 
mention  of  a  theatre  party  given  by  her  were  published.  A  few 
years  ago  one  of  our  boys  won  a  gold  medal  in  a  musical  contest 
with  the  sighted.  Last  fall  special  mention  was  made  of  our 
Thanksgiving  Day  program.  The  names  of  those  taking  part, 
games  played,  prizes  won,  etc.,  were  mentioned.  This  sort  of  work 
given  alongside  that  of  the  public  school  in  news  print  is  evidence 
to  the  public  mind,  and  has  a  tendency  to  make  social  contact 
easier. 

Lastly,  my  fellow  workers,  my  fellow  teachers,  let  us  be  prac- 
tical and  not  radical.  Let  us  be  patient  and  progressive.  To-day 
we  are  standing  on  the  shoulders  of  preceding  generations.  We 
have  all  that  they  did  on  which  to  build.  Our  hearts  are  lifted, 
our  minds  are  made  keener,  and  our  hope  is  deeper  when  we  study 
what  they  have  wrought.  Let  us  feel  and  know  that  when  we  help 
to  produce  useful  changes,  social  or  otherwise,  in  the  lives  of  our 
young  friends  we  are  doing  true  service.  Let  us  continue  to  climb 
rung  by  rung  until  we  have  mounted  the  summit  of  our  time. 
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ADJUSTMENT  OF  GRADUATES  OF  RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOLS 
TO'  INDUSTRIAL  LIFE 

William  F.  Dresden 

We  workers  for  the  blind  who  are  concentrating  upon  the 
employment  phase  of  our  work  find  placement  extremely  difficult. 
I  believe  it  is  unnaturally  difficult.  After  years  of  experience  with 
employment  for  the  blind  we  learn  of  many  causes  of  these  per- 
plexities. Among  them  are  gross  misconception  of  the  blind  on 
the  part  of  employers,  apparent  discrimination  against  handicapped 
people  by  the  Workman's  Compensation  Laws,  the  great  dearth  of 
competent  placement  agents,  and  the  poorly  equipped  material  we 
have  to  place.  This  last  problem  is  the  one  I  wish  to  speak  about 
here. 

Handicap   of  Inadequate   Training 

A  well-trained  placement  man  can  overcome  the  objections  of 
employers  and  can  point  out  the  wisdom  and  practicability  of 
employing  the  blind  in  spite  of  compensation  laws,  but  he  is  abso- 
lutely blocked  when  his  applicant  is  untrained  and  incapable. 
Sound  minds  and  trained  hands  are  necessary  in  making  worth- 
while placements. 

It  is,  of  course,  necessary  for  those  who  lose  their  sight  in 
adult  life  to  be  trained  at  institutions  and  organizations  for  blind 
adults  or  by  state  rehabilitation  departments,  and  this  training 
should  be  very  carefully  supervised  to  obtain  the  best  results.  But 
year  after  year  our  residential  schools  for  the  blind  are  graduat- 
ing dozens  of  young,  ambitious  people  who  ofttimes  drift  and  drift 
and  drift  and  end  as  dependents  long  before  other  handicaps  war- 
rant such  a  state.  Residential  schools  provide  manual  training  and 
the  old  line  trades  which  are  not  without  real  and  practical  value. 
The  difficulty  is  they  are  not  intensive  and  somewhat  off  the  point. 
However,  the  residential  schools  in  this  respect  are  superior  to  the 
day  schools  for  the  blind. 

Present-day  industry  and  business  require  great  speed,  endur- 
ance and  agility.  They  sacrifice  intelligent  manipulation  to  monoto- 
nous repetition  and  long  hours  of  drab  sameness.  By  the  way,  this 
tendency  in  industry,  I  believe,  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  appar- 
ent gradual  failure  of  our  old-time  trades.  It  seems  at  this  time, 
therefore,  that  it  would  be  appropriate  and  of  real  practical  value 
to  the  students  if  the  superintendents  of  residential  schools  would 
devote  some  time  to  making  a  study  of  industrial  and  commercial 
conditions,  with  the  aspiration  to  incorporate  in  their  curricula  such 
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courses  of  training  as  would  more  fully  equip  students  to  fill  posi- 
tions in  the  outside  world  side  by  side  with  sighted  workers. 

Suggestions    for    Practical   Training   Courses 

A  course  of  training  that  would  provide  an  understanding  of 
the  fabric  and  structure  of  industrial  and  organization  manage- 
ment would  build  a  background  upon  which  to  develop  a  healthy 
industrial  outlook.  Frederick  Taylor's  course  in  "Scientific  Man- 
agement," Gilbreth's  "Motion  Study"  and  any  of  the  numerous 
other  books  on  principles  of  production  and  management  could  be 
used. 

A  study  of  the  laws  concerning  employers,  such  as  the  Work- 
man's Compensation  Law,  would  help.  If  these  or  more  recent 
books  could  be  put  into  Braille  for  special  classes  in  the  residential 
and  day  schools,  employment  men  would  be  eternally  grateful. 

For  the  development  of  hand  training  direct  methods  should 
be  used.  A  bench  should  be  constructed  in  the  class  room  and 
exact  duplication  of  factory  conditions  should  be  sought.  Samples 
of  all  sorts  of  bench  work  could  be  easily  provided,  such  as  a  quan- 
tity of  parts  for  assembly,  inspection,  sorting,  counting,  packing 
and  wrapping.  Small  hand-power  assembling  machines  as  well  as 
hand  assembling  should  be  provided.  "Go"  and  "No  go"  gauges 
should  be  used. 

The  use  of  hammer,  file,  vise,  air  hose,  and  similar  tools  as  well 
as  small  machines,  such  as  drill  presses,  etc.,  would  provide  a  fairly 
rounded  out  course,  which  would  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
student  and  employment  worker  as  well  as  to  the  employer. 

Practical   Versus  Profession   Training 

We  have  no  argument  vdth  the  academic  program  of  the 
schools,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  education  can  easily  be  absorbed 
and  put  to  good  use  by  the  blind.  Some  of  the  blind  can  even  put 
their  education  to  financial  use  and  through  it  become  self-support- 
ing, but  as  a  self-supporting  proposition  pure  education  does  not 
appear  as  altogether  practicable. 

This  nation  is  primarily  a  nation  of  laborers.  The  blind,  there- 
fore, naturally  are  mostly  a  group  of  laborers.  They  are  incapable, 
generally  speaking,  of  solving  the  problem  of  self-support  through 
education.  Proportionately  there  are  a  few  school  teachers,  music 
teachers,  musicians,  doctors,  attorneys,  and  social  workers  through- 
out the  country  and  the  remainder  must  be  considered  laborers. 
Many  students  never  reach  high  school,  many  graduate  with  what 
might  be  called  "low  honors,"  and  many  of  those  who  gi'aduate 
prefer  to  work  in  laboring  jobs.    With  this  outlook  so  plainly  and 


certainly  facing  us,  it  seems  that  the  residential  schools  can  do 
nothing  less  than  come  forward  and  offer  a  helping  hand  in  a  prob- 
lem as  vital  and  important  as  this. 

Summary 

Every  human  being  under  the  flag  of  this  country  has  the 
urge,  the  right,  and  the  necessity  of  being  an  honorable  citizen. 
Mendicancy  and  dependency  are  eloquent  denials  of  good  citizen- 
ship. The  object  of  education  is  to  provide  good  citizens  for  the 
future.  Education  in  residential  schools  cannot  look  back  on  a 
brilliant  history  of  a  preponderance  of  good  citizens  if  good  citizen- 
ship means  self-supporting  individuals. 

If  our  residential  schools  will  provide  an  adequate  training  in 
the  future,  I  predict  that  one-half  of  the  blind  of  the  future  will 
maintain  themselves,  and  be  a  credit  not  only  to  their  schools,  but 
to  the  entire  cause  of  the  blind  and  to  civilization  in  general. 


ADJUSTMENT  OF  GRADUATES  OF  RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOLS 
TO  INDUSTRIAL  LIFE 

Florence  W.  Birchard 

Most  of  us  feel  a  tug  at  our  heartstrings  when  we  watch  a  group 
of  boys  and  girls  graduating  from  school,  because  we  realize  that 
there  is  a  long,  hard  road  ahead,  and  that  it  takes  many  a  trial  and 
much  weariness  and  many  heartaches  before  even  a  small  degree 
of  success  appears.  How  much  more  difficult  is  the  steep  and  stone- 
strewn  road  stretching  before  the  boys  and  girls  coming  out  so 
bravely  and  with  such  high  hopes  from  our  schools  for  the  blind. 
These  must  face  the  utter  unbelief  and  misunderstanding  of  the 
age-long  prejudice  of  the  seeing  world.  Sometimes  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  weakest  and  most  unstable  of  these  young  people  are 
undertaking  rather  a  brave  fight  and  that  even  the  smallest  battle 
won  is  almost  a  miracle.  Necessarily  in  schools  for  the  blind  the 
students  receive  the  best  of  culture,  ideals,  and  educational  advan- 
tages. Their  vacations  at  home  are  not  long,  and  their  lives  at 
school  have  been  crowded  with  work  and  pleasure.  They  have  but 
little  opportunity  to  realize  the  obstacles  outside  the  school  doors. 
Money  values  mean  almost  nothing,  for  they  receive  without  any 
effort  on  their  part  what  is  needed,  since  even  the  poorest  families 
sacrifice  for  the  blind  member. 

Always  these  students  hear  in  the  chapel  and  assembly  halls 
of  splendid  successes  achieved  by  those  without  sight;  they  are 
told  that  the  world  of  the  intellect  is  as  open  to  them  as  to  any 
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seeing  person ;  and  in  their  short  contacts  with  outside  people  they 
are  admired  and  petted.  Why,  then,  should  they  fear  what  is 
before  them,  or  be  prepared  for  the  plunge  when  the  school  doors 
close  upon  them  for  the  last  time. 

Because  of  all  this  the  awakening  is  a  rude  one,  and  it  takes 
strong  courage  not  to  go  down  when  the  sea  of  unbelief  closes  over 
their  heads.  The  public  schools'  boys  and  girls  have  not  been  so 
protected.  They  have  met  the  world  all  along  the  v/ay,  and  so  the 
plunge  is  not  so  strange  and  the  water  so  cold  to  them.  The  young 
people  without  sight  most  surely  need  to  learn  gradually  what  they 
are  to  face,  and  to  build  up  courage  and  understanding  of  how  to 
win  the  fight  for  a  livelihood. 

Perkins  Institution  for  several  summers  has  encouraged  its 
pupils  of  a  certain  maturity  and  stability  to  go  out  and  earn  what- 
ever is  possible  in  the  working  world  during  the  long  vacation.  It 
often  takes  the  best  kind  of  pluck  and  self-denial,  but  valuable 
lessons  are  learned,  and  initiative  and  self-confidence  are  strength- 
ened. The  difficulties  of  finding  a  job — the  greater  difficulty  of 
holding  it — the  surprising  fact  that  an  employer  who  pays  good 
money  expects  ample  compensation  in  work,  and  the  bitter  strug- 
gles of  loneliness  and  homesickness,  all  teach  lessons  and  strengthen 
character  in  a  wonderful  way.  Not  everyone  goes  through  this 
experience  successfully  in  the  first  year.  Some  fail  in  courage,  but 
often  a  second  trial  brings  success  and  confidence. 

These  students  of  ours  cannot  have  the  choice  of  occupations 
which  often  comes  to  sighted  boys  and  girls.  For  the  girls  there 
is  seldom  anything  for  such  a  temporary  job  except  housework 
and  an  occasional  factory  job;  while  the  boys  must  be  satisfied  to 
wash  dishes  or  work  on  a  farm.  Perhaps  enough  money  is  earned 
for  clothes  during  the  coming  year,  but  at  least  self -independence  is 
won,  and  the  value  of  money  earned  through  hard  work.  Grad- 
ually the  knowledge  comes  that  they  must  give  of  their  best,  show 
friendliness,  and  find  good  in  people  who  may  not  be  as  cultured 
and  as  well  trained  as  school  standards  uphold. 

From  the  Perkins  boys  and  girls  there  has  never  been  heard  of 
one  who  regretted  the  experiences  gained  during  these  strenuous 
months,  and  each  year  a  larger  number  come  eager  for  a  trial 
flight.  Twenty-four  this  year  are  waiting  for  the  closing  day  of 
school,  and  then  out  most  of  them  go  to  try  their  wings.  Some 
of  them  return  to  last  year's  positions,  and  some  go  to  better  pay 
and  more  responsibility,  and  some  are  going  bravely  out  for  the 
first  time.  If  you  could  be  with  them  when  they  go  out  for  their 
first   interview,    to   s^e    the    hurt    expression    when    doubts    are 
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expressed  as  to  their  abilities,  and  find  out  what  small  wages  their 
efforts  can  command,  you  would  realize  the  need  of  these  small 
Gethsemanes  of  try-outs  into  the  working  world,  and  what  it  means 
in  preparation  for  the  final  out-going. 

Like  all  schools,  the  material  varies,  and  always  there  must  be 
faced  the  bitter  fact  that  for  those  totally  without  sight  the  way  is 
twice  as  hard  and  the  compensation  in  money  less.  It  is  only  once 
in  a  hundred  times  that  perfectly  satisfactory  situations  can  be 
found  when  there  is  no  sight.  Yet  youth  is  brave  and  always  full 
of  hope,  and  our  hearts  must  honor  those  who  face  the  hardest 
battles  and  fill  what  may  seem  like  small  places  with  high  courage 
and  patience. 

Every  student  who  goes  out  brings  back  to  school  lessons 
learned  which  are  passed  around,  and  impressions  are  made  which 
could  never  come  through  teacher's  advice.  Actual  facts  given  by 
their  fellow  students  bear  fruit  and  bring  convictions  of  what  to 
expect  from  the  world  and  how  one  must  act  if  one  is  to  succeed. 

The  school  world  is  such  a  tiny  unit,  but  to  the  scholar  it  is 
everything,  and  unless  there  can  be  a  gradual  adjustment,  false 
ideas  are  formed  of  one's  value  or,  perhaps,  even  of  one's  inabili- 
ties. These  may  be  utterly  at  variance  with  the  larger  world's 
rating.  The  easy-going  boys  and  girls  find  that  to  earn  they  must 
work  and  work  hard,  and  that  pity  and  excuses  accorded  them  when 
out  socially  do  not  come  so  freely  when  they  are  employed  for 
wages.  They  learn  to  receive  friendly  aid  graciously,  and  that 
they  must  be  on  the  alert  to  do  something  in  return.  In  fact,  the 
lessons  which  come  from  the  summer  experiences  are  too  manj'-- 
sided  for  enumeration. 
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THE  BLIND  WORKER  IN  THE  RURAL  COMMUNITY 

Frances  Reed  Lumb 

Prior  to  the  advent  of  commissions  for  the  blind,  or  other 
organizations  engaged  in  state-wide  work  for  the  blind,  with  their 
research  departments,  little  was  known  about  the  condition  of  the 
blind  living  in  the  rural  community.  Harry  Best,  in  his  book  on 
"The  Blind,"  reports  the  census  of  1910  as  showing  a  larger  per- 
centage of  blind  men  engaged  in  farming  than  in  any  other  calling. 
He  explains  that  this  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  farmers,  at 
that  time,  represented  the  largest  class,  in  any  single  specific  occu- 
pation numerically,  as  a  whole,  and  it  is  but  natural  that  a  high 
proportion  should  likewise  be  found  among  the  blind,  disorders 
affecting  the  sight  being  as  likely  to  happen  among  farmers  in 
their  advancing  years  as  among  others.  It  is  natural  that  a  man 
having  had  experience  in  farming  would  be  capable  of  continuing 
this  pursuit  with  assistance  even  though  bereft  of  sight. 

Blind   Rural   Population   in   St.    Lawrence    County 

This  would  seem  to  be  borne  out  by  a  statement  that  comes 
to  us  at  a  comparatively  late  date  when  a  field  agent,  employed  by 
the  New  York  Commission  for  the  Blind,  reported  on  a  survey  of 
St.  Lawrence  County,  having  three  thousand  square  miles  of  ter- 
ritory and  a  population  of  eighty  thousand  almost  entirely  rural. 

He  found  sixty-five  blind  people  living  in  the  county  and 
divided  them  into  four  groups  according  to  age.  More  than  half 
of  the  group  was  past  sixty  years  of  age  and  a  majority  of  this 
number  was  living  under  favorable  circumstances,  having  provided 
for  old  age  during  their  working  years. 

The  second  group  consisted  of  nineteen  persons  between  the 
ages  of  forty  and  sixty.  Two  were  employed  as  laborers,  two  were 
successful  piano  tuners,  nine  were  capably  managing  their  own 
farms,  another  was  carrying  on  a  successful  shoe  business  and  two 
women  were  capably  managing  their  own  homes.  Only  two  of  this 
group  were  inmates  of  institutions  and  only  one  needed  the  relief 
allowed  under  the  pension  law  of  the  state. 

In  the  third  group  he  found  five  persons  between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  forty,  two  of  whom  were  mental  defectives.  A  third 
case  was  that  of  a  deaf -blind  child  who  was  placed  in  a  school  for 
the  deaf.  Two  children  were  in  need  of  treatment  and  training 
and  were  admitted  into  a  school  for  the  blind. 

You  can  see  from  this  report  that  the  farmers  were  leading,  so 
far  as  numbers  are  concerned. 

We  find  blind  men  living  in  the  rural  community  employed  in 
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many  occupations,  among  which  are  teaching  music,  tuning  pianos, 
operating  telephone  switchboards  for  rural  lines,  growing  flowers 
for  commercial  purposes,  raising  poultry  along  scientific  lines, 
operating  a  dairy,  conducting  confectionery  and  grocery  stores, 
gasoline  service  stations,  etc.,  as  well  as  working  at  trades  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  the  blind. 

The   Situation   in   Ohio 

In  Ohio  blind  men  living  in  the  country,  not  engaged  in  any 
particular  line  of  employment,  are  encouraged  to  learn  a  trade  in 
a  workshop  or  trade  training  school  conducted  by  the  Ohio  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind.  Courses  are  given  in  broom-making, 
basketry,  chair  caning,  brush  making,  mop  making,  weaving,  etc. 
When  the  course  is  completed  the  pupil  returns  to  his  home  and 
becomes  established  in  a  business  of  his  own  operated  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Commission  for  the  Blind.  Occasionally  these 
men  are  in  need  of  financial  assistance  in  providing  the  necessary 
equipment  and  are  furnished  with  a  loan,  secured  by  a  chattel 
mortgage  on  the  equipment,  with  which  to  purchase  machinery  and 
the  first  order  of  material  to  be  made  up.  They  are  permitted  to 
return  the  loan  with  the  finished  product  in  monthly  payments. 
The  blind  man  operating  a  shop  on  the  farm  finds  it  difficult  to  dis- 
pose of  his  entire  output  and  is  permitted  to  dispose  of  his  surplus 
stock  through  the  Commission. 

There  are  fifty-three  shops  operated  in  this  manner  in  Ohio 
at  the  present  time.  A  larger  percentage  of  blind  men  succeed  in 
the  mechanical  arts  in  the  rural  district  than  we  find  in  the  cities, 
owing  to  the  comparatively  small  overhead  expense  and  lack  of 
competition. 

The  rehabilitated  blind  man  living  in  the  rural  community, 
where  he  is  known,  stands  out  as  an  example  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished by  one  bereft  of  sight  and  he  receives  the  patronage  and 
support  of  the  entire  community. 

The   Importance    of   the   Home   Teacher 

The  Home  Teacher  is  an  important  factor  in  improving  the 
condition  of  the  blind  in  the  rural  community.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  blind  women  who  in  former  years  had  considered  them- 
selves helpless  and  their  period  of  usefulness  at  an  end  when  their 
sight  failed.  They  have  come  to  take  a  new  view  of  life,  having 
learned  that  they  can  still  be  useful  in  the  home  and  in  many 
instances  self-supporting.  In  Ohio  about  seven  hundred  blind 
women  living  in  small  villages  or  on  farms  have  been  given  a  course 
in  sewing,  knitting,  crocheting,  etc.,  and  when  the  course  was  com- 
pleted have  been  provided  with  employment  throughout  the  year. 
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This  has  not  only  afforded  them  an  occupation  and  independence, 
but  has  provided  an  income  as  well.  Many  of  these  blind  women 
are  also  engaged  in  selling,  on  a  commission  basis,  the  finished 
product  of  the  blind  home  worker. 

Let  us  consider  what  it  means  to  a  blind  man  or  woman  living 
on  a  farm  to  be  taught  to  read  and  write  the  embossed  type  and, 
when  the  course  is  completed,  to  be  supplied,  free  of  charge,  with 
books  and  magazines  from  various  sources  through  which  they  can 
keep  in  touch  with  the  outside  world. 

A  survey  of  conditions  in  a  rural  community  frequently  dis- 
closes the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  lack  of  information  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  conserving  and  restoring  sight,  many  cases  of  blind- 
ness considered  hopeless  are  found  to  be  operable.  A  large  per- 
centage of  cases  operated  upon  through  the  efforts  of  the  Ohio 
Commission  for  the  Blind  have  come  from  the  rural  districts  and 
in  almost  every  instance  sight  has  been  restored. 

The  Importance  of  the  Radio 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  estimate  the  great  benefit  the  radio 
is  to  the  rural  blind.  They  have  not  only  been  put  in  touch  with 
the  outside  world  through  the  radio,  but  have  access  to  the  best 
concerts,  lectures,  sermons,  as  well  as  news  on  all  current  events. 
Many  have  received  ideas  and  inspiration  that  have  led  them  into  a 
new  life  and  a  variety  of  callings  and  business  enterprises  that 
without  the  radio  would  never  have  occurred  to  them.  In  many 
homes  the  radio  would  not  have  been  possible  had  it  not  been  for 
the  splendid  service  rendered  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  in  soliciting  funds  for  this  purpose  and  distributing  radios 
among  the  blind,  especially  those  living  in  the  country. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  pupils  educated  in  the  residential 
schools  for  the  blind  come  from  the  rural  districts.  When  these 
young  men  and  young  women  graduate  they  return  to  the  rural 
community  and  become  an  important  factor  in  the  social  and  edu- 
cational life  of  their  own  particular  rural  district. 

Summary 

The  question  of  social  adjustment  of  the  blind  is  not  as  diffi- 
cult in  the  rural  community  as  it  is  in  the  city.  The  close  personal 
touch  of  relatives  and  friends  in  the  small  town  or  in  the  country 
adds  much  to  the  happiness  of  the  blind  residing  there. 

Reviewing  the  condition  of  the  blind  worker  in  the  rural  com- 
munity, as  a  whole,  reports  from  all  sections  of  the  country  are 
most  encouraging,  and  there  is  probably  no  phase  of  work  for  the 
blind  more  gratifying  than  that  in  connection  with  the  blind  living 
in  the  rural  community. 
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NEW  INDUSTRIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Eva  B.  Palmer 

The  person  who  attempts  to  do  city-wide  work  with  blind 
adults  has  a  many-sided  task  in  which  education  plays  an  impor- 
tant part.  With  relation  to  the  public,  old  prejudices  must  be 
broken  down,  new  confidence  established  with  the  families  of  the 
blind,  work  must  often  be  done  to  teach  them  how  to  take  the  most 
helpful  attitude  toward  the  blind  member,  while  with  the  blind 
individual  himself  the  educational  process  is  often  needed  over  a 
period  of  years.  First  of  all,  he  must  be  shown  his  own  possibili- 
ties which  he  sometimes  regards  as  non-existent,  especially  when 
first  blinded.  He  doubts  his  ability  as  a  wage-earner  and  is  con- 
vinced that  happiness  can  never  again  be  his.  The  heroic  task  of 
the  advisor  is  to  help  him  to  find  his  life  work  as  a  blind  man,  and 
the  return  of  happiness  will  automatically  follow.  To  try  and  try 
again,  to  exercise  endless  patience  and  ingenuity,  is  what  the 
worker  must  do,  but  the  rewards  for  such  efforts  are  very  great. 
Not  long  ago  I  was  visited  by  a  well-dressed  couple,  the  man  totally 
blind  and  the  woman  partially  so.  We  three  have  been  friends  for 
sixteen  years  during  the  first  fourteen  of  which  they  suffered  such 
discouragements  as  do  not  often  come  to  a  young  couple.  As  one 
means  of  earning  a  livelihood  after  another  was  tried  and  failed, 
as  health  declined,  the  man  developed  a  real  inferiority  complex, 
felt  that  the  world  held  no  niche  for  him,  and  was  sure  he  would 
not  live  long.  One  more  change  of  work,  after  tremendous  effort 
to  find  just  the  right  thing,  and  the  round  peg  was  smoothly  fitted 
into  the  round  hole.  Now  they  have  a  home  partly  paid  for,  have 
recovered  health  and  energy  and  are  regular  contributors  to  the 
Community  Fund;  in  short,  are  just  one  more  family  unit  of  hap- 
piness and  usefulness  in  our  great  city.  The  worker  in  search  of 
occupations  for  the  blind  must  be  alert  for  openings  along  untried 
lines,  and  the  report  of  the  employment  survey  now  being  made 
by  the  Foundation  is  eagerly  anticipated. 

A  year  ago,  with  a  great  deal  of  doubt  in  our  own  minds,  we 
embarked  on  three  new  ventures  in  Cleveland,  one  for  men  and 
two  for  women;  one  of  the  latter  was  dropped  for  lack  of  fund?, 
but  was  operated  long  enough  to  prove  its  feasibility. 
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Repairing,    Refinishing   and    Reseating   Shop 

The  work  for  men  consists  of  the  refinishing  of  furniture,  com- 
bined with  the  reseating  of  chairs  and  settees.  Of  course,  the  chair 
seating  is  a  very  old  process  for  the  bhnd,  but  it  fits  in  well  with 
refinishing.  Our  Society  had  an  additional  house  in  a  central  loca- 
tion loaned  to  it  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  on  the  beautiful  lawTi 
is  a  sign  which  reads,  "Paint  Shop  of  the  Cleveland  Society  for  the 
Blind."  Inside  the  house  is  a  hive  of  activity,  with  twelve  blind 
men  and  two  sighted  ones  putting  in  nine  busy  hours  each  day.  The 
sighted  superintendent  is  an  expert  who  has  had  many  years  of 
experience  at  refinishing,  and  who,  surprisingly,  has  developed  into 
a  real  social  worker  among  his  men.  The  shop,  like  the  little  red 
school  house  of  old,  is  concerned  with  the  three  R's,  only  in  our 
case  they  stand  for  Repairing,  Refinishing  and  Reseating,  and  all 
may  be  needed  on  one  piece  of  furniture.  Two  near-blind  men  who 
had  had  experience  along  this  line  while  their  sight  was  normal  do 
the  repairing,  using  the  necessary  tools  and  materials.  These  men 
would  be  considered  too  blind  for  employment  in  a  regular  furni- 
ture repair  shop,  but  here,  with  more  time  allowed,  and  with  just 
the  little  needed  help  by  the  superintendent,  they  do  perfectly 
acceptable  work.  If  the  article  is  to  be  refinished,  the  old  finish 
must  be  removed.  This  is  work  for  the  totally  blind  men  who  have 
been  taught  how  to  use  varnish  remover  and  sandpaper.  The 
process  of  "rubbing  down"  is  also  assigned  to  the  totally  blind  men 
who  have  acquired  a  nicety  of  touch  quite  unforeseen.  We  will 
follow  one  chair  on  its  travels  through  the  house.  It  is  received, 
tagged,  etc.,  by  a  sighted  boy,  after  which  it  is  repaired  and  tight- 
ened— by  gluing — by  a  near-blind  worker  on  the  first  floor.  Next 
it  is  placed  in  a  tank  of  varnish  remover  in  the  basement  and  after 
several  hours  is  taken  out  and  the  old  finish  all  removed  by  a 
totally  blind  man,  who  also  gives  it  a  thorough  washing.  It  is 
returned  to  the  dry  room  on  the  first  floor,  and  when  in  proper  con- 
dition is  taken  up  to  a  totally  blind  man  on  the  second  floor,  where 
a  new  seat  is  put  in.  Then  the  requested  finish  is  applied  by  the 
sighted  superintendent  and  this  may  involve  three  coats,  each  of 
which  has  to  be  skillfully  "rubbed  down"  by  a  totally  blind  worker. 
After  its  junketing  up  and  down  it  is  ready  to  be  returned  to  its 
own  home  fully  restored  in  usefulness  and  beauty.  The  foreman 
of  the  reseating  department  is  a  near-blind  man  who  has  had 
training  in  all  branches  of  the  work  and  who  receives  a  bonus  for 
his  oversight,  although  he  is  also  on  a  production  basis.  Seats  of 
cane,  fiber,  and  rush  are  put  in,  and  at  present  manj^  porch  chairs 
and  settees  are  being  done.     All  the  men  in  the  chair  seating 
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department  are  paid  on  a  piece  rate,  whereas  the  men  in  the  repair 
and  refinishing  departments  are  paid  by  the  hour.  A  time  clock  on 
which  they  register  as  they  move  from  one  job  to  another  facili- 
tates the  bookkeeping,  and  charges  to  the  customers  are  made  from 
the  items  of  time,  material  and  overhead. 

Work  is  obtained  by  advertising,  by  organized  efforts  of  many 
volunteers,  to  whom  restaurants,  hotels,  clubs  and  other  possibili- 
ties are  assigned,  and  by  direct  mail.  Every  effort  is  made  to 
secure  commercial  business  instead  of  trusting  only  to  private 
trade.  We  made  a  recent  contract  with  the  Distillata  people  for 
the  refinishing  of  their  white  enamel  stands  which  hold  the  five- 
gallon  bottles  of  distilled  water.  In  doing  this  work  we  use  the 
tank  filled  with  cleaning  solution  and  in  which  the  stands  are 
dipped  while  the  solution  is  kept  warm.  The  stands  are  then 
washed  off  and  dried  by  the  blind  men,  and  are  ready  for  the  spray- 
ing of  the  lacquer  by  the  sighted  operator  of  the  spray  machine. 
The  concern  operating  the  water  company  has  several  thousands  of 
these  stands  which  have  to  be  refinished  each  year.  This  piece  of 
work  furnishes  to  the  blind  men  an  opportunity  of  doing  most  of 
the  labor  involved.  Another  line  which  has  been  developed  is  the 
spraying  of  lacquer  on  large  sheets  of  cardboard  which  are  used  by 
a  factory  stamping  out  small  washers  from  the  cardboard  to  be  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  radios  and  other  articles.  This  concern  sends 
these  sheets  in  large  rolls  of  six  dozen  sheets  to  the  roll,  and 
the  work  of  spraying  can  be  done  very  quickly  and  at  a  good  profit. 
The  handling  of  the  sheets  is  all  done  by  the  blind  men,  except  the 
actual  spraying,  which  is  done  by  the  sighted  operator.  We  have 
had  very  good  success  with  clubs  and  restaurants  in  refinishing 
tables  and  chairs.  One  large  country  club  has  sent  us  several  truck- 
loads  of  furniture,  partly  wicker  and  partly  cane-seated  chairs  and 
many  small  tables.  This  furniture  was  in  various  stages  of  disso- 
lution and  needed  much  repairing,  such  as  regluing  and  replacing  of 
broken  parts.  We  use  the  same  large  tank  for  cleaning  off  the  old 
paint  from  these  chairs  and  small  tables.  The  regluing  and  cabi- 
net work  is  done  by  a  man  with  a  small  amount  of  sight  who  is  a 
very  skillful  cabinet  worker.  We  also  have  one  young  boy  with 
full  sight  who  does  the  more  difficult  cabinet  work  and  helps  the 
blind  man  to  do  this  type  of  work.  He  is  a  graduate  of  one  of  the 
technical  high  schools  in  Cleveland.  A  blind  basketmaker  has  a 
workroom  in  the  Paint  Shop  building  and  he  does  the  repairing  on 
reed  and  willow  furniture.  We  have  already  established  a  reputa- 
tion for  doing  good  work  and  at  reasonable  prices,  and  we  believe 
there  is  a  real  future  in  store  for  our  shop.    A  Paint  Shop  budget 
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for  overhead  was  allowed  this  year  by  our  Community  Fund,  with 
the  hope  that  the  enterprise  could  be  made  to  stand  on  its  own  feet 
financially  by  another  year.  The  Paint  Shop  Committee  has  sev- 
eral plans  for  additional  work  which  should  show  a  good  margin  of 
profit. 

Laundry   Work   for   Women 

The  new  activity  for  blind  women  which  v/as  tried  out  and 
then  suspended  was  that  of  laundry  work.  Modern  equipment  was 
installed  and  emphasis  was  laid  on  our  ability  to  handle  articles  too 
fine  to  be  entrusted  to  the  ordinary  laundry.  A  totally  blind  woman 
was  found  who  had  done  beautiful  ironing  while  she  could  see,  and 
who  had  kept  in  practice  since  losing  her  sight.  Her  work  was  so 
satisfactory  that  more  patronage  developed  than  could  be  handled, 
and  our  friends  are  still  asking  when  we  are  going  to  resume  opera- 
tions along  this  line.  One  factor  which  deterred  us  from  continuing 
was  the  responsibility  which  must  be  accepted  for  the  handling  of 
such  costly  articles.  The  most  intelligent  of  sighted  supervision 
would  be  necessary,  but  we  believe  that  such  an  enterprise  could 
be  made  to  pay,  especially  if  its  location  was  rent  free,  and  it  would 
give  occupation  to  a  selected  group  of  blind  women.  We  have  all 
admired  the  beautiful  laundry  work  done  by  the  older  girls  in  the 
domestic  science  departments  of  the  residential  schools,  so  why  not 
turn  this  training  to  account  as  a  means  of  livelihood. 

Shop   for   Fine   Sewing 

The  other  one  of  our  industries  which  was  new  a  year  ago  now 
seems  to  be  established  on  a  firm  basis.  It  is  a  shop  for  fine  sew- 
ing, with  special  emphasis  on  the  making  and  recovering  of  com- 
forters. A  competent  sighted  woman  is  in  charge,  and  her  duties 
include  the  preparation  of  the  work  for  the  blind  women,  the  finish- 
ing in  certain  instances,  and  the  proper  wrapping  and  boxing  for 
delivery.  Comfort  work  in  down,  wool,  and  cotton  is  handled,  the 
blind  workers  being  used  in  several  ways.  In  the  making  of 
wool  or  cotton  filled  comforters,  the  totally  blind  women  measure 
off  the  two  and  one-half  yard  lengths  of  the  material  for  the  covers 
and  then  stitch  dov/n  the  center.  They  set  up  their  ow^n  frames, 
72  by  SO  inches,  and  these  frames  are  notched,  indicating  the  mid- 
dle of  sides  and  ends ;  the  covering  material  is  firmly  pinned  to  the 
frames,  then  the  filler  similarly  adjusted  and  the  top  pinned  on, 
after  which  the  comforter  is  ready  to  be  tied.  Tape  markers  with 
buttons  nine  inches  apart  are  used,  and  in  this  way  the  proper 
spacing  between  the  ties  is  located.  After  the  tying,  the  comforter 
is  removed  to  a  very  large  table  and  the  edges  carefully  basted. 
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The  only  process  where  any  sight  is  needed  is  in  the  final  stitching 
around  the  edge.  The  procedure  is  entirely  different  from  the 
down-filled  comforters,  but  it  also  is  nearly  all  carried  out  by  totally 
blind  women.  Other  work  done  in  this  shop  is  the  making  of  negli- 
gees of  a  special  design  and  called  travel  robes.  They  fold  into  a 
square  for  packing  and  are  all-enveloping  when  worn.  Curtains  of 
all  varieties  are  made  in  the  shop,  also  lined  over  draperies,  slip 
covers  for  chairs,  mattress  covers,  matching  bed  sets  of  spread  and 
pillow,  blankets  are  rebound,  fine  table  linen  hemmed,  etc.  Skillful 
blind  women  who  formerly  spent  their  time  hemming  tea  towels  or 
running  up  ironing  board  covers,  are  now  enabled  to  earn  more 
money  and  also  to  gain,  by  much  practice,  experience  which  makes 
their  service  of  increasing  value. 

The  completion  of  the  employment  survey  shows  the  blind  of 
Cleveland  working  outside  their  homes,  to  be  gainfully  employed 
in  thirty-eight  different  occupations,  and  the  addition  of  even  one 
new  line  is  like  cutting  one  more  window  which  admits  sunshine 
and  a  fresh  breeze  to  cheer  the  worker  at  his  task.  As  the  Lord 
said  to  Aaron,  "What  is  that  in  thine  hand  ?"  and  then  commanded 
him  to  use  just  what  he  had,  his  rod,  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  so 
we  must  all,  blind  and  sighted  alike,  develop  to  the  utmost  our  sev- 
eral talents  in  the  working  out  of  our  life  problems. 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  NEW  INDUSTRIES 
Mrs.  Morris  Marx 

When  I  was  invited  to  address  this  meeting  about  industries 
that  are  new,  I  think  I  was  entitled  to  believe  that  I  was  expected 
to  talk  about  those  industries  established  by  my  organization,  the 
Community  Workers  of  the  New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind. 
The  two  departments  of  vocational  work  there  established,  the  Hair 
Goods  and  the  Textiles,  are  everywhere  recognized  as  new.  There- 
fore, I  am  not  going  to  tell  about  things  merely  investigated  by 
me,  but  of  things  already  accomplished  in  the  industrial  field  for 
the  blind. 

When  the  Community  Workers  established  themselves  about 
seven  years  ago — you  see,  we  are  probably  the  youngest  chfld  in 
this  group  of  workers  for  the  blind — we  very  definitely  made  up  our 
minds  that  we  would  like  to  do  something  different  from  the  crafts 
that  were  already  established.  For,  first  and  foremost,  we  very 
much  wanted  to  be  a  co-operating  agency  and  not  a  duplicating  one. 

But  it  seemed  almost  hopeless,  for  wherever  we  turned  for 
information  I  was  told  the  same  thing,  there  were  no  other  indus- 
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tries  the  blind  could  do ;  and  we  so  much  wanted  scomething  truly 
commercial.  As  one  of  your  workers  said  to  me  not  so  very  long 
ago,  "Mrs.  Marx,  commercial  must  be  your  middle  name."  And  so  it 
is,  for  our  work  in  both  departments  is  only  commercial  work.  We 
sell  directly  to  manufacturers  on  the  merit  of  the  work  alone. 

Our  industrial  work  began  with  six  girls  weaving  hair  for 
switches,  transformations,  puffs  and  curls,  and  some  half  dozen 
men  cobbling  shoes.  Then  a  gift  of  a  rug  loom  diverted  some  of 
the  men  to  weaving,  and,  we  might  almost  say,  this  was  the  begin- 
ning of  our  textile  department. 

Woman's   Department — Wig   Making 

The  woman's  department  has  trained  twenty-four  girls,  of 
whom  eighteen  are  still  in  the  department.  The  attractive  fashion 
of  bobbing  the  hair  was  a  severe  blow  to  this  industry,  but  we 
switched  over — no  pun  intended — to  doll  wigs,  and  we  now  have 
the  distinction  of  manufacturing  the  finest  wigs  in  New  York  City. 
We  supply  wigs  to  the  largest  manufacturers  of  dolls,  who  praise 
the  product. 

It  may  be  interesting  right  here  to  say  that  the  doll  wig  is 
made  precisely  as  it  was  made  centuries  ago,  and  although  the 
doll  wig  seems  a  simple  product,  it  is  really  a  most  complex  prob- 
lem. The  process  is  mostly  manual,  the  exception  being  a  small 
machine  upon  which  weft  is  made.  These  girls  produce  exactly 
the  same  as  sighted  workers.  We  never  make  adjustments  to  the 
blind  but  rather  adjust  our  workers  to  use  the  same  type  of  tools 
as  their  sighted  friends,  and  although  we  are  living  in  a  machine 
age,  doll  wigs  are  still  made  with  primitive  tools  or  weaving  sticks. 

Last  year  we  sold  $14,416.00  worth  of  wigs.  This  year's  busi- 
ness promises  a  50%  increase.  The  women  earn  an  average  of  $12 
weekly.    Remember,  our  week  is  only  five  days  of  seven  hours  each. 

This  industry  could  not  be  successfully  conducted  away  from 
New  York  City.  There  are  all  the  doll  manufacturers  and  all  of 
our  competitors  in  this  line  making  wigs  for  dolls.  It  is  that  very 
consideration — that  is,  the  extent  of  the  New  York  market — which 
induced  us  in  great  part  to  establish  this  industry.  I  think  that  all 
workers  for  the  blind,  in  providing  them  with  industrial  employ- 
ment, should  investigate  the  commercial  prospects  for  the  proposed 
industry  and,  in  doing  this,  it  is  most  important  to  heed  local  oppor- 
tunities or  disadvantages. 

Men's   Department Cobbling 

After  we  had  established  this  department  for  women,  we  began 
to  look  around  for  something  for  the  men.    There  was  equal  need 
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for  them.  We  started  the  cobbhng  department,  but  only  along 
experimental  lines.  This  proved  to  be  fine  for  occupational  therapy 
and  well  adapted  for  the  older  men.  It  kept  them  occupied,  but 
there  was  no  opportunity  to  earn  a  living.  As  we  did  not  do  relief 
work,  we  gladly  turned  this  activity  over  to  our  senior  organiza- 
tion, the  New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind,  to  finance,  so  that 
they  might  continue  this  work  to  supplement  them  in  handhng 
their  relief  cases.  Although  the  commercial  aspects  of  this  work 
are  poor,  the  men  have  excelled  and  have  progressed  so  far  that 
they  are  able  to  use  an  electric  buffer,  the  same  as  that  used  in 
other  shops  which  repair  while  you  wait.  This  rapid  execution, 
however,  is  not  the  case  in  our  shop.  But  about  fourteen  men 
assemble  four  mornings  each  week  and  mend  shoes  for  the  Orphan 
Asylum  and  Children's  Homes. 

Textile  Weaving 

The  real  industry  for  the  men  is  that  of  textile  weaving.  It 
was  started  in  February,  1924,  with  one  loom,  one  weaver  and  a 
supervisor.  The  New  York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  was 
largely  instrumental  in  our  establishing  this  industry.  They  put 
their  entire  talent  at  our  disposal,  their  designer  and  selling  agent. 
They  gave  us  real  assistance.  To-day  we  have  fourteen  men  in  this 
department  and  fourteen  looms.  The  workroom  at  present  has  a 
capacity  of  from  80  to  100  yards  a  day.  The  material  is  beautiful 
in  color  and  design,  perfect  in  workmanship,  and  as  flawless  as  any 
sighted  workman  can  produce.  Best  of  all,  these  workers  are  cheer- 
ful and  happy,  absorbed  in  their  occupations  and,  through  that 
absorption,  are  able  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  conditions  in 
which  they  find  themselves,  for  many  of  our  men  and  women  come 
to  us  blinded  in  adult  life.  The  constructive  instinct,  so  strong  in 
all  of  us,  finds  an  outlet  in  this  work.  The  training  in  this  craft 
helps  to  develop  the  sense  of  touch  and  control  of  muscles,  for  the 
measure  of  muscular  pressure  must  be  eyes  to  the  blind,  and  it  is 
thus  an  aid  to  them  in  all  other  lines. 

The  material  is  homespun  and  is  used  in  making  cloth  for 
dresses,  coats,  scarfs,  baby  blankets,  etc.  The  product  is  sold  to  a 
great  extent  on  a  wholesale  scale.  While  we  have  a  very  nice  sized 
retail  business,  the  bulk  of  our  products  is  woven  on  order  for  the 
manufacturing  market.  The  sales  last  year  exceeded  $40,000.  One 
of  the  most  surprising  things  that  I  can  tell  you  about  this  depart- 
ment is  that  the  wage  of  the  men  is  practically  the  same  as  that 
of  the  sighted  weaver.  The  men  are  actually  paid  well  over  $35.00 
per  week.  Taking  into  consideration  that  these  men  work  only  five 
days  of  only  seven  hours  each,  their  wage  compares  very  favor- 
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ably  with  that  of  the  sighted  weavers,  who  earn  $40  to  $50  per 
week. 

Their  work  is  very  beautiful ;  finger-tips  that  can  read  Braille 
dots  can  detect  the  slightest  difference  in  tension  of  threads,  of 
inequalities  of  yarn,  or  the  tiniest  flaw. 

There  must,  of  course,  be  sighted  supervision  of  the  work. 
This  part  of  the  work  and  the  making  of  the  warp  are  the  only 
parts  where  sighted  assistance  is  needed.  Their  looms  are  the 
same  as  those  used  by  sighted  weavers.  I  think  their  love  of  music 
plays  a  large  part  in  the  beauty  of  their  work.  The  fly  of  the  shut- 
tle is  always  rhythmical,  though  rhyme  and  weaving  depend  on  the 
individual  workman.  As  for  the  pleasure  of  the  workmen  in  their 
work,  there  is  an  opportunity  for  a  real  sense  of  craftsmanship, 
far  beyond  that  enjoyed  by  the  most  modern  of  industrial  shops. 
The  men  know  their  designs  and  execute  them  from  memory.  They 
place  colors  in  the  order  of  their  use,  and  remember  their  locations 
with  accuracy.  They  have  tape  measures  marked  on  inch  lines  so 
they  can  make  their  own  measurements.  A  friendly  feeling  exists 
between  these  workers,  for  one  often  hears  them  exchanging 
experiences  and  giving  each  other  the  benefit  on  some  trick  of  man- 
agement they  have  discovered. 

We  give  a  small  bonus  each  month  for  the  best  work,  the 
most  alert  watchfulness  for  flaws,  or  the  most  perfect  selvedging, 
which  is  the  cause  of  congratulation  to  the  lucky  winner.  But 
never  a  word  of  jealousy.  However,  while  these  men  and  women 
are  independent  once  they  are  proficient  in  their  work,  it  is  an 
expensive  matter  to  train  them.  So  the  Community  Workers  have 
established  a  Scholarship  Plan  to  pay  an  apprentice's  wages  while 
learning,  and  to  supply  equipment  and  practice  material,  after 
which  they  are  put  on  a  piece-work  basis,  vdth  a  maximum  salary, 
dependent  on  their  own  proficiency. 

This  industry  is  too  heavy  in  its  physical  requirements  to  be 
suitable  for  women,  and  we  have,  therefore,  kept  it  exclusively 
for  men. 

If  you  are  interested,  and  visit  New  York,  come  to  the  Com- 
munity Workers  of  the  New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind  at 
172  East  Ninety-sixth  Street,  or  the  Community  Craft  Weavers 
at  1554  Third  Avenue.  You  will  always  find  the  latch  on  the  door 
and,  I  am  sure,  a  cordial  welcome. 
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METHOD  OF  EXPERIMENTING  WITH  NEW  INDUSTRIES 

Edward  S.  Molineaux 

The  need  of  practical  and  lucrative  occupations  for  the  blind 
is  most  certainly  obvious  when  we  consider  the  vast  number  of 
unemployed  blind  in  this  country.  I  firmly  believe  that  through 
the  installation  of  new  industries  which  conform  closely  to  the 
mechanical  and  mass  production  of  the  sighted  world  the  problem 
of  the  dependency  of  our  blind  will  be  solved. 

In  our  organization  we  have  adopted  a  few  fundamental  prin- 
ciples to  determine  whether  or  not  it  is  feasible  for  us  to  undertake 
to  produce  a  new  article.    Our  methods  are  as  follows: 

(1)'.  In  selecting  the  article  to  be  manufactured,  special  care  is 
given  that  the  article  fits  commercially  in  our  line  of  products. 
In  this  manner  we  not  only  reduce  our  selling  expenses,  but 
also  help  the  purchaser  to  save  by  enabling  him  to  group  his 
purchases. 

(2)  A  survey  is  made  of  the  volume  of  business  obtainable. 

(3)  Obtain  quotations  of  the  cost  of  raw  materials. 

(4)  Employ  engineering  skill  to  alter  the  equipment  used  in  sighted 
manufacture  so  that  it  is  suitable  for  the  blind  workmen. 

(5)  Estimate  the  capital  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work. 

With  the  above  information  we  have  been  able  to  estimate 
fairly  accurately  the  possibilities  of  placing  the  article  on  the  mar- 
ket at  a  price  which  will  compare  favorably  with  our  competitors. 

We  produce  in  our  workshop  home-cleaning  supplies,  and  in 
making  additions  to  this  line  we  have  found  that  our  experimental 
plans,  as  stated  here,  have  proven  most  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  digressing  a  little  in 
order  to  emphasize  the  futility  of  sightless  people  attempting  to 
earn  an  adequate  livelihood  without  the  aid  of  modern  inventions 
and  appliances.  A  great  deal  of  the  old  hand  work  which  was 
given  to  our  people  in  the  workshops  for  the  blind  is  certainly  a 
dead  issue.  If  the  sighted  could  not  exist  by  producing  this  kind 
of  work,  what  can  be  expected  of  those  who  cannot  see  ? 

For  some  time  I  have  observed  the  ever-increasing  number  of 
questionnaires,  seeking  light  upon  the  industrial  problems  of  the 
blind.  The  result  of  one  of  these  questionnaires  I  shall  attempt  to 
give  here.     I  think  the  letter  of  inquiry  read  something  like  this: 

"Dear  Sister  Organization:  We  are  desirous  of  instalhng  in  our 
workshop  a  rug  department.    Will  you  please  answer  the  following 
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questions?  What  kind  of  a  machine  do  you  use  to  make  rugs,  and 
where  do  you  buy  such  a  machine?  What  kind  of  raw  materials 
do  you  use,  and  from  whom  do  you  buy  them?  What  designs  and 
sizes  do  you  make  your  rugs?  To  whom  do  you  sell  the  finished 
rugs?" 

The  sister  organization  replied  as  follows:  "We  make  our  rugs 
on  looms  and  purchase  the  same  from  manufacturers  who  make 
them.  We  use  material  that  is  suitable  for  our  rugs  and  purchase 
this  material  from  firms  who  handle  it.  We  make  our  rugs  in 
designs  and  sizes  to  please  our  customers,  and  we  sell  our  rugs  to 
the  people  who  want  to  buy  them." 

To  enable  all  organizations  to  obtain  authentic  information 
relative  to  industrial  work  for  the  blind,  to  prevent  organizations 
from  going  into  needless  competitions  with  one  another,  and  to 
eliminate  duplication  and  unnecessary  expenditures  in  useless 
experiments,  I  would  suggest  that  each  organization  make  a 
detailed  report  and  attach  to  the  same  blue  prints  and  photographs 
of  all  its  experimental  work,  whether  successful  or  not,  and  send 
this  to  the  Bureau  of  Information  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  where  it  will  be  accessible  to  all  who  desire  it. 

Approximately  ten  years  ago  Mr.  Charles  B.  Hayes,  managing 
director  of  the  Exchange  and  Training  School  for  the  Blind  in 
Brooklyn,  placed  a  man  in  the  tennis  racket  stringing  department 
of  Spaulding's,  so  this  occupation  is  not  a  new  one,  but  rather  one 
that  is  old  and  tested.  Five  years  ago  we  secured  the  aid  of  Mr. 
William  Yates,  who  is  one  of  the  oldest,  and  perhaps  the  foremost 
man  in  this  work,  to  establish  a  stringing  department  and  to  alter 
and  improve  the  equipment  so  that  it  was  suitable  for  our  men. 
To-day  we  are  contracting  to  do  wholesale  racket  restringing.  In 
order  to  string  a  $6.50  racket,  it  is  necessary  to  use  $4.50  worth 
of  material.  The  average  time  required  for  a  sightless  man  to 
string  this  racket  is  from  two  to  three  hours.  We  find  that  the 
volume  of  business  in  this  department  is  continually  growing,  for 
it  is  difficult  to  find  a  community  which  has  not  its  tennis  court. 
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HELPING  THE  BLIND  ADULT  TO  SELECT 

AN  OCCUPATION 

Herman  M.  Immeln 

In  the  modern  world  of  industry,  the  selecting  of  an  occupa- 
tion requires  a  careful  study  and  analysis  of  industrial  conditions, 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  ability,  mental  and  phys- 
ical makeup  and  personality  of  the  individual,  if  he  is  to  be 
correctly  and  wisely  guided  in  the  choice  of  his  life's  work.  So 
important  in  fact  is  this  question  that  leading  schools  and  col- 
leges throughout  the  country  are  spending  vast  sums  of  money 
and  educators  are  devoting  their  entire  lives  to  a  better  under- 
standing and  more  satisfactory  adjustment  of  its  problems.  Em- 
ployers find  it  profitable  to  provide  better  working  conditions  and 
to  co-operate  with  placement  agencies  in  the  attempt  to  aid  the 
individual  in  his  choice  of  an  occupation  and  to  give  him  the 
thorough  training  so  necessary  to  produce  competent  workman- 
ship. Vocational  guidance  and  occupational  training  are  no  longer 
haphazard  undertakings,  but  a  science  to  which  an  army  of 
"thinkers"  are  devoting  their  best  energies.  The  future  of  any 
industrial  people  depends  on  the  successful  solution  of  these  vital 
and  momentous  economic  problems.  The  future  happiness  of 
those  without  sight  depends  upon  the  success  with  which  we,  in- 
terested in  their  welfare,  can  find  a  permanent  place  for  them  in 
the  world  of  industry.  Many  of  those  engaged  in  placement  work 
overflow  with  optimism  regarding  the  part  that  is  played  by  the 
blind  in  industry.  Some  of  us  (the  author  confesses  to  be  among 
the  latter)  are  more  skeptical,  though  no  less  enthusiastic,  in  our 
search  for  opportunities.  At  present  we  find  ourselves  baffled 
almost  to  despair  in  the  effort  to  find  for  the  majority  of  the 
blind,  a  source  of  permanent  employment  that  will  pay  them  a 
living  wage. 

The   Ideal  Placement  Agent 

The  proper  choice  of  an  occupation  by  those  without  sight, 
especially  the  adult  recently  blinded,  depends  chiefly  upon  the 
knowledge,  ability  and  tact  of  the  placement  worker.  He  must  be 
human,  he  must  have  unlimited  patience  and  he  must  understand 
men.  He  should  be  familiar  with  industrial  and  economic  condi-. 
tions  in  general  and  know  what  industries  are  carried  on  within 
the  city  or  state  in  which  he  operates.  He  must  educate  the  em- 
ployer and  in  many  instances  through  long  and  persistent  effort 
persuade  him  to  open  the  doors  to  the  blind  applicant.  Before  he 
can  hope  to  place  anyone  he -must  know  what  the  job  is,  what 
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the  job  calls  for,  and  the  conditions  under  which  the  blind  person 
must  work.  In  other  words,  he  must  have  at  least  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  sort  of  machinery  used  by  a  factory,  the  nature 
of  the  work  carried  on  in  an  office  or  business  house,  etc.  He  must 
ask  the  employer  to  accept  the  blind  applicant  on  a  .  business 
basis,  that  is,  pay  him  what  he  earns. 

The  placement  agent  must  study  and  know  the  applicant.  He 
cannot  simply  send  Bill  Jones  who  wants  a  job  to  a  factory  where 
drill-pressmen  are  needed,  or  John  Smith  who  has  detachment 
of  the  retina  to  do  heavy  lifting,  or  Tom  Brown  with  a  stiff  knee 
joint  to  operate  a  machine  where  the  constant  use  of  this  limb  is 
required.  It  is  necessary  to  know  the  past  history  and  the  work- 
ing experience  of  the  individual,  and  to  discover  if  possible  what 
sort  of  work  he  is  most  interested  in.  In  many  instances  it  is 
advisable  to  have  a  mental  test  made  and  often  a  physical  exam- 
ination will  disclose  facts  which  will  have  an  important  bearing 
on  the  type  of  work  the  applicant  may  or  may  not  do.  An  eye 
examination  should  always  be  made  by  a  competent  specialist  or 
at  a  clinic  of  recognized  standing.  The  placement  worker  should 
have  a  general  knowledge  of  eye  conditions  and  should  often  con- 
sult a  specialist  as  to  the  advisability  of  placing  applicants  with 
certain  eye  troubles  on  work  which  may  aggravate  this  condition. 
Often,  the  general  physical  condition  may  be  the  cause  of  the  eye 
trouble  and  with  the  clearing  up  of  these  ailments  the  eyes  im- 
prove. In  the  larger  cities  the  resources  of  well-equipped  eye 
clinics  are  usually  available.  As  an  illustration  of  the  importance 
and  value  of  careful  eye  examinations  and  treatment  in  connec- 
tion with  employment,  brief  mention  will  here  be  made  of  some 
work  along  these  lines  carried  on  by  the  Lighthouse  during  the  past 
year.  Believing  that  many  of  our  blind  people  in  New  York  City 
had  not  been  to  eye  clinics  for  several  years,  and  that  in  some 
instances  at  least,  treatment  would  improve  the  condition,  through 
increasing  the  possibilities  of  employment,  two  workers  were  em- 
ployed to  aid  any  blind  persons  who  might  wish  to  go  to  the  clinics 
for  examination  and  treatment.  The  result  of  this  work  to  date 
shows  that  about  seventy  people  are  receiving  treatment,  twenty- 
nine  have  had  a  sufficient  amount  of  vision  restored  to  enable 
them  to  read  large  type  and  to  get  about  unaided,  while  seven  who 
were  either  totally  blind  or  nearly  so,  now  have  normal  vision 
and  no  longer  need  the  placement  worker  for  the  blind. 

Fitting  the  Worker  to   the  Job 

In  helping  the  blind  adult  to  select  an  occupation,  the  placement 
worker  must  carefully  consider  the  various  kinds  of  work  the  ap- 
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plicant  was  engaged  in  before  losing  his  sight.  The  individual 
who  has  been  accustomed  to  doing  skilled  work  requiring  the  use 
of  the  hands  and  possessing  a  fair  degree  of  intelligence  will  or- 
dinarily make  rapid  progress  in  hand  training.  Those  who  have 
not  done  skilled  workmanship  and  who  have  been  general  laborers 
and  those  formerly  having  white-collar  jobs  requiring  head  rather 
than  hand  work,  often  find  it  more  difficult  to  use  their  hands 
without  their  eyes.  The  Lighthouse  conducts  no  occupational 
training  school  as  such,  but  provides  the  training  that  seems  best 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  case.  Generally  before 
admitting  a  blind  person  to  our  shop  for  men  or  our  shop  for 
women,  some  preliminary  hand  training  is  given  the  adult  at  home. 
In  some  instances  it  has  been  found  advantageous  to  give  home 
training  before  placing  the  applicant  on  an  outside  job.  Training 
in  assembling,  packing,  etc.,  is  always  given  before  the  individual 
is  placed  at  work  in  the  factory.  In  some  instances  when  the  blind 
person  has  been  a  business  man  or  a  capable  salesman,  a  thorough 
course  in  Braille  reading  and  writing,  coupled  with  encouraging 
and  sound  advice,  adequately  equips  him  to  again  be  self-support- 
ing and  self-respecting.  For  those  who  take  up  newsdealing  or 
some  other  stand  work,  training  is  given  at  a  stand  in  the  Light- 
house. The  blind  man  or  woman  is  taught  how  to  arrange  the 
wares,  how  to  make  change  quickly  either  by  using  an  apron  or 
a  coin  changer,  and  how  to  arrange  the  papers  and  magazines. 
Training  in  other  commercial  lines  including  typewriting  and  dic- 
taphone operating  is  also  given.  When  the  period  of  training  has 
been  completed  and  the  placement  made,  careful  follow-up  work 
must  be  done.  The  placement  worker  should  keep  in  touch  with 
both  the  employer  and  the  employee  and  do  everything  possible 
to  aid  in  overcoming  difficulties  which  may  arise,  and  to  help  the 
blind  employee  increase  his  production. 

Industrial  Opportunities  in  New  York   City 

Judging  from  its  size,  one  might  suppose  the  industrial  op- 
portunities for  the  blind  in  New  York  City  to  be  varied  and  numer- 
ous. This  is  not  so,  however,  and  at  present  the  number  of  ap- 
plicants for  employment  is  far  greater  than  the  number  of  open- 
ings which  can  be  found.  The  number  of  machine  shops,  as- 
sembling plants,  manufacturers  of  electrical  supplies,  and  indus- 
tries requiring  packers  is  comparatively  small.  Garment  making 
is  the  chief  industry  of  New  York  City  and  offers  few  openings 
to  blind  people.  For  some  with  partial  sight,  employment  is 
found  as  helpers  and  porters  in  factories,  as  errand  boys,  opera- 
tors of  slow  moving  elevators,  attendants  in  hospitals  of  certain 
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types,  and  as  cleaners  and  maids  for  the  women  in  a  few  of  our 
middle-class  hotels.  Both  partially  and  totally  blind  people  have 
been  placed  in  radio  factories,  and  some  are  given  assistance  in 
starting  a  business  of  their  own,  while  a  goodly  number  are  placed 
at  newsstands  each  year.  When  we  consider  the  number  of  blind 
people  engaged  in  newsstand  work,  (151  at  present)  it  is  evident 
that  this  field  offers  more  and  better  opportunities  to  the  blind 
than  any  other  industry  in  New  York  City.  For  those  blind  per- 
sons possessing  intelligence,  personality  and  sales  ability,  the  sell- 
ing of  insurance  is  rapidly  gaining  warm  approval  among  work- 
ers for  the  blind.  During  the  past  few  months  we  have  placed 
four  men  in  this  work,  one  of  whom  cleared  a  net  profit  of  $900 
on  policies  sold  in  the  first  month.  The  Lighthouse  Press  has 
recently  printed  the  rates  of  one  of  the  larger  New  York  insur- 
ance companies  which  has  done  much  to  encourage  blind  insurance 
salesmen.  In  striking  contrast  to  the  newsstand  and  insurance 
work  in  New  York  City  stands  dictaphone  operating.  It  has  been 
found  most  difficult  to  secure  employment  for  the  blind  dictaphone 
operator  and  this  line  is  discouraged  whenever  possible.  It  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  find  employment  for  blind  musicians  regardless 
of  their  ability,  since  the  best  artists  from  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try come  to  New  York  City  and  most  of  them  starve.  The  ten- 
dency to-day  among  workers  for  the  blind  is  to  place  blind  people 
at  work  among  sighted  people  whenever  possible.  We  have  re- 
cently taken  a  number  of  blind  men  from  our  shop  and  placed 
them  at  newsstands  and  in  factories  employing  sighted  help.  Dur- 
ing the  five  months  beginning  January  1st  and  ending  May  1st 
of  this  year,  the  Lighthouse  has  placed  18  blind  persons  at  news- 
stands and  48  in  other  lines  of  work. 

The  choice  of  an  occupation  should  be  left  to  the  individual 
whenever  possible,  but  the  placement  agent  should  point  out  the 
difficulties  a  blind  person  is  likely  to  meet  with  in  the  various 
lines  of  work.  The  applicant  is  then  apt  to  be  more  interested 
in  his  new  employment  and  to  make  a  greater  effort*  to  do  well. 
It  is  often  almost  impossible  to  advise  and  guide  the  individual  in 
his  choice  of  an  occupation,  since  he  has  already  decided  that  he 
will  do  a  certain  type  of  work  and  nothing  else,  and  that  he  must 
receive  a  salary  as  great  as  that  he  earned  when  fully  sighted. 
Some  expect  $50  or  $60  per  week  when  their  earning  capacity 
is  really  only  $20  or  even  less.  They  treat  the  $20  offer  with  scorn 
and  contempt  and  inform  the  placement  worker  that  he  has  "some 
nerve"  to  suggest  it.  On  the  other  hand,  some  who  have  a  fam- 
ily of  five  or  six  to  support  and  for  whom  this  amount  is  really 
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not  nearly  enough,  are  more  agreeable  and  are  glad  to  work  for 
$20  or  $22  until  they  receive  an  increase  or  until  something  better 
can  be  found.  Some  with  large  families  feel  they  absolutely  must 
have  an  income  from  $50  to  $75  per  week  in  order  to  keep  prop- 
erly clothed,  housed  and  fed,  and  resort  to  the  ancient  method — 
''begging."  They  would  not  beg  if  they  could  be  placed  at  work 
which  would  pay  them  a  decent  wage  even  though  not  quite  as 
much  as  they  believe  really  necessary.  This  type  of  beggar 
should  be  distinguished  from  the  professional  beggar,  and  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  aid  him  in  finding  employment  which 
will  make  him  feel  he  is  really  a  useful  citizen.  The  professional 
beggar  is  hopeless.  He  is  extremely  lazy  and  will  not  work  under 
any  conditions.  He  should  be  removed  from  the  streets  by  law 
if  necessary,  but  in  those  cities  where  begging  exists  at  present, 
it  should  not  be  done  until  those  now  begging  and  who  really  want 
to  work  have  been  given  an  opportunity  of  employment  at  a  liv- 
ing wage.  This  situation  is  probably  as  acute  in  New  York  as 
in  any  other  city  in  the  United  States.  Hundreds  of  blind  people 
come  to  the  Lighthouse  yearly  for  employment.  This  is  not  sur- 
prising when  we  consider  that  almost  3,000  active  cases  living 
m  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan,  Bronx,  Richmond  and  Queens  are 
now  registered  at  the  Lighthouse.  Little  can  be  done  for  the 
adult  blind  over  55  years  of  age  in  the  way  of  finding  outside  em- 
ployment. The  employer  is  often  more  inclined  to  accept  the  blind 
person  with  an  additional  handicap  rather  than  the  person  who 
is  "too  old."  We  may  group  the  blind  adults  as  follows:  those 
willing  to  work  and  capable;  those  capable,  but  not  vdlling;  those 
willing  but  not  capable  because  of  some  mental  or  physical  handi- 
cap or  because  of  old  age;  those  who  do  fairly  well  regardless  of 
the  handicaps  just  mentioned;  and  lastly,  those  who  could  work 
and  perhaps  might  work,  if  a  job  "made  to  order"  were  given 
them. 

But  placing  the  blind  person  on  the  job  is  not  all  that  is 
necessary  it  he  is  to  succeed.  Proper  recreational  facilities  must 
be  provided,  for  diversion  will  lend  interest  and  enthusiasm  to  his 
work.  Social  and  family  conditions  tend  to  make  for  success  or 
failure.  If  these  conditions  are  not  what  they  might  be,  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  improve  them.  Generally,  it  is  necessary 
to  find  emploj-ment  first,  for  he  is  then  more  amenable  to  sug- 
gestions which  will  better  these  conditions.  It  will  do  much  to 
bring  out  and  improve  his  personality — and  personality  means 
everything  to  the  blind  man  or  woman. 
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Summary 

We  may  summarize  the  chief  requisites  for  helping  the  blind 
adult  to  select  an  occupation  as  consisting  of  a  competent  place- 
ment worker  who  must  (1)  be  familiar  with  industrial  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  general;  (2)  have  a  working  knowledge  of 
the  industries  carried  on  in  the  territory  in  which  he  works;  (3) 
possess  tact  and  ability;  (4)  educate  the  employer;  (5)  know  the 
mental,  physical  and  eye  condition  of  the  applicant;  (6)  do  care- 
ful follow-up  work;  (7)  always  advise  and  guide  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  applicant  believes  he  has  done  his  own  selecting,  even 
though  the  placement  worker  has  done  it  for  him. 


SURVEY  OF  FACTORY  EMPLOYMENT 

Evelyn  C.  McKay 

Employment  is  a  vital  problem  for  everyone  of  us,  whether  or 
not  we  see.  It  is  a  particularly  vital  problem  for  the  blind  since  it 
is  one  of  the  best  avenues  by  which  they  may  take  their  places 
among  the  sighted. 

I  was  interested  to  note  yesterday,  as  I  listened  to  the  very  in- 
teresting papers  on  the  social  adjustment  of  the  blind  individual, 
that  speaker  after  speaker  stressed  the  essential  importance  of 
employment  in  this  adjustment.  One  speaker  even  went  so  far  as 
to  say  that  "the  individual  cannot  achieve  social  adjustment  with- 
out work." 

Placement  Work  Conference 

Ever  since  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  came  into 
being,  workers  all  over  the  country  have  asked  the  Foundation  to 
help  in  the  solution  of  this  fundamental  problem  and  its  directors 
have  recognized  the  vital  importance  of  the  whole  subject  of  em- 
ployment. Last  fall  it  became  possible  for  the  Foundation  to  be- 
gin work  in  this  field.  We  were  very  anxious  to  have  whatever 
work  we  did  exceedingly  practical  and  very  closely  related  to  the 
needs  of  the  workers  who  were  going  to  make  use  of  the  results 
we  obtained.  The  first  step  then,  was  to  call  a  conference  of  about 
a  dozen  people  who  had  given  a  great  deal  of  time  and  thought  to 
the  placement  of  the  blind,  and  to  ask  them  what  we  could  do  that 
would  have  immediate  practical  value  for  them,  and  how  we  should 
go  about  the  doing  of  it. 

The  conference  agreed  that  the  field  of  occupations  for  the 
blind  had  three  main  divisions:  first,  those  blind  persons  who  are 
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working  side  by  side  with  the  sighted  in  industrial  plants,  stores 
or  offices;  those  who  are  following  independently  some  profession 
or  vocation  such  as  osteopathy,  salesmanship,  etc.,  and  also  those 
engaged  in  independent  business  enterprises  for  themselves,  such 
as  the  keepers  of  confectionery  stands,  newsdealers,  etc.  These 
two  groups  are  working  in  competition  with  the  seeing  and  might 
be  called  the  "competitive"  groups.  The  third  group  is  composed 
pi  those  who  are  working  in  subsidized  industries  whether  in  spe- 
cial workshops  or  in  their  homes.  The  situation  represented  by 
these  subsidized  workers  appeared  to  require  different  methods  of 
study  used  for  the  first  two  groups  and  it  was  therefore  agreed  that 
for  the  time  being  the  Foundation  should  concentrate  its  attention 
upon  the  competitive  worker. 

Catalog  of  Occupations 

Where  to  begin  was  the  next  question.  The  members  of  the 
committee  felt  that  the  most  practical  study  would  be  a  catalog  of 
jobs  being  held,  or  occupations  being  followed  by  the  blind — not 
merely  a  list  of  jobs  which  theoretically  might  be  suitable  occupa- 
tions for  blind  persons,  but  a  catalog  of  those  which  are  actually 
being  followed  at  the  present  time  with  more  or  less  success.  Such 
a  list  would  serve  several  purposes.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  give 
placement  agents  and  other  field  workers  new  ideas  as  to  what 
opportunities  might  be  found  for  blind  people  in  their  own  com- 
munities. In  the  second  place,  it  would  furnish  good  ammunition 
with  which  to  approach  employers,  showing  to  them  what  actually 
is  being  done  by  the  blind  elsewhere,  and  asking  for  new  opportuni- 
ties on  this  basis.  In  the  third  place,  if  the  catalog  included  not 
only  the  name  of  the  job,  but  also  information  about  the  kind  of 
man  or  woman  who  worked  on  that  job,  something  about  age,  edu- 
cation, previous  occupations,  and  special  ability,  and  likewise  some 
information  about  the  job,  such  as  a  description  of  the  operations 
performed,  and  the  range  of  wages  or  profits, — then  with  this  in- 
formation we  could  study  the  various  occupations  and  determine 
which  of  them  afford  the  greatest  compensation,  which  of  them 
require  special  qualification,  why  some  men  are  more  successful 
than  others  in  similar  work,  and  which  occupations  are  as  yet  com- 
paratively undeveloped.  This  list  should  include  all  blind  persons 
who  were  engaged  in  remunerative  occupations,  either  in  industrial 
or  commercial  organizations  or  on  an  independent  basis,  whether 
they  had  been  placed  through  some  organization  or  had  established 
themselves.  It  should  also  include  all  workers  so  engaged  at  any 
time  since  January  1,  1926. 

The  next  question  was  how  to  get  this  information.     The  mem- 
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bers  of  the  Conference  felt  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  secure 
data  through  the  local  organizations  than  to  attempt  to  interview 
the  blind  worker  on  the  job.  This  arrangement  protects  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  local  organization  and  the  blind  person  in  its 
community,  and  greatly  reduces  the  time  and  expense  involved  in 
gathering  the  information.  A  schedule  of  needed  information  was 
prepared  which  contained  the  minimum  facts  that  they  believed 
necessary  for  an  intelligent  study  of  the  various  jobs  reported.  It 
was  fully  realized  by  all  the  members  of  the  committee  that  in 
many  cases  the  information  called  for  on  that  schedule  would  not 
be  available,  partly  because  many  organizations  had  no  time  or 
facilities  for  keeping  such  detailed  records,  and  partly  because  in 
the  case  of  persons  who  had  developed  their  own  business  without 
the  assistance  of  any  organization  they  might  be  unwilling  to  give 
some  of  the  vital  facts  about  their  income  and  profits.  Neverthe- 
less it  was  deemed  desirable  to  include  all  the  vital  questions  even 
though  many  of  them  might  be  left  unanswered. 

The  Council  also  voted  that  all  organizations  throughout  the 
country  should  be  asked  to  co-operate  in  this  study  of  occupations 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  were  represented  in  that  confer- 
ence. We  have  up  to  date  approached  fifty  state  and  local  organ- 
izations. Of  these  twenty-one  have  already  sent  in  part  or  all  of 
their  reports,  and  fifteen  more  are  working  on  their  material.  The 
remaining  fourteen  are  still  to  be  heard  from.  Four  of  the  resi- 
dential schools  have  promised  their  assistance.  Nowhere  have  we 
had  a  downright  refusal,  everywhere  the  most  cordial  co-operation. 

I  want  to  speak  for  a  moment  of  that  co-operation  and  of  what 
it  means  to  us.  I  know  from  experience  the  amount  of  time  and 
effort  involved  in  making  out  these  schedules.  It  is  no  small  task. 
Yet  no  one  has  declined  to  undertake  it,  and  that  is  what  makes 
this  study  possible.  The  Foundation  is  not  doing  this  alone.  It  is 
only  acting  as  a  clearing-house  for  the  information  you  pour  in. 
Without  your  help  we  can  do  nothing ;  but  you  have  given  that  help 
most  generously  and  I  want  to  thank  you. 

Results 

Now  as  to  results.  You  realize  of  course  that  the  fiftj^  organi- 
zations mentioned  do  not  include  all  the  organizations  in  the  United 
States.  They  do  include  those  which  have  given  most  attention 
to  placement  work  and  those  which  were  easily  accessible.  One  of 
the  next  things  we  shall  do  is  to  complete  the  canvass  of  the  other 
organizations  in  the  country  so  that,  if  possible,  every  state  will  be 
represented  in  our  study. 
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It  is  too  soon  yet  to  give  any  definite  figures  on  results.  Very 
few  of  the  organizations  have  sent  in  all  their  reports.  Some  of 
the  largest  ones  have  for  one  reason  or  another  not  been  able  to 
send  in  any  at  all.  Therefore  the  figures  we  have  now  are  by  no 
means  representative  and  should  not  be  quoted. 

Nevertheless  I  should  like  to  tell  you  something  about  the  re- 
ports that  have  come  in.  We  have  received  to  date  818  of  these 
and  I  have  grouped  them  roughly  according  to  the  kind  of  work. 

The  largest  group  is  that  of  factory  jobs,  of  which  there  have 
been  141  reported.  These  include  packing,  wrapping,  operating 
drill  presses,  and  all  kinds  of  assembling.  The  next  group  is  that 
of  professional  workers  numbering  130  and .  including  teachers, 
social  workers,  lawyers,  osteopaths  and  musicians.  Salesmen 
ranked  next  with  114  and  independent  business  men  numbered  113. 
It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  separate  these  two  groups  since  their 
work  is  so  similar  but  in  general  if  a  man  had  capital  invested  in  his 
business  he  was  counted  in  the  second  group ;  if  not,  he  was  classi- 
fied as  a  salesman.  There  have  been  eight  tuners  reported  and 
fifty  persons  engaged  in  caning,  weaving  and  basketry.  Thirty- 
nine  persons  were  in  household  jobs  as  janitors,  household  helpers 
and  nurse  maids.  Clerical  jobs  such  as  dictaphone  operators,  tele- 
phone operators  and  messengers  numbered  36.  And  lastly  there 
were  114  jobs  classified  as  "Miscellaneous"  because  they  did  not  fall 
into  any  of  the  foregoing  groups.  There  are  a  great  many  inter- 
esting and  unusual  jobs  in  this  miscellaneous  group  many  of  which 
invite  further  study. 

As  I  said  before,  it  is  too  soon  to  draw  any  definite  conclu- 
sions from  the  data  thus  far  received,  yet  certain  general  truths  are 
becoming  apparent. 

Conclusions 

In  the  first  place  we  need  more  information.  We  need  to  keep 
on  adding  material  to  our  files  so  that  instead  of  becoming  obsolete 
and  dead  the  information  they  contain  will  increase  steadily  in 
volume  and  will  be  always  up  to  date  and  vivid.  We  need  also  more 
detailed  information  on  certain  occupations  which  seem  to  offer  un- 
usual opportunities.  This  can  probably  be  best  obtained  through 
intensive  studies  of  those  vocations  with  special  attention  to  the 
possibilities  of  their  further  development. 

Secondly,  it  is  apparent  that  there  are  hundreds  of  blind  men 
and  women  throughout  the  country  who  are  working  side  by  side 
with  the  seeing  and  performing  their  work  efficiently.     We  shall  no 
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longer  need  to  appeal  to  the  sentiment  of  the  employer  but  can  dem- 
onstrate that  the  employment  of  the  blind  in  competition  with  the 
seeing  is  a  sound  business  proposition. 

It  remains  to  educate  the  employer  and  the  public  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  this  fact.  The  placement  which  is  made  on  a  basis  of  sen- 
timent is  not  a  sound  placement  nor  one  likely  to  last.  Of  course 
we  all  realize  that  in  many  cases  the  only  way  to  get  a  hearing  from 
the  employer  is  by  appealing  to  his  sense  of  social  responsibility 
or  his  sympathy  with  a  handicapped  person.  But  the  placement 
which  depends  solely  and  entirely  on  the  employer's  sentiment  is 
not  likely  to  survive  a  period  of  hard  times  or  industrial  readjust- 
rhent.  The  person  who  is  put  on  the  job  must  be  able  to  fill  it  effec- 
tively and  to  demonstrate  his  efficiency  if  he  is  not  to  prove  himself 
a  liability  rather  than  an  asset  to  the  cause  of  the  blind. 

The  third  conclusion  which  may  be  drawn  is  that  there  is  a 
wide  field  of  occupations  which  may  be  followed  with  satisfaction 
and  success  by  blind  persons.  This  ever-increasing  range  of  va- 
riety is  one  of  the  most  encouraging  things  in  the  field.  It  means 
not  only  that  it  will  gradually  become  easier  to  fill  openings  for  the 
blind — in  other  words,  to  get  a  man  a  job — but  also  it  means  it  will 
become  more  and  more  possible  to  place  the  man  on  the  job  for 
which  he  is  specially  fitted  by  his  abilities,  his  experience,  his  tem- 
perament, and  his  tastes.  It  is  probably  better  for  John  Smith  to 
work  at  making  brooms  than  for  him  not  to  work  at  all.  But  sup- 
pose he  is  possessed  of  business  ability  and  pleasing  personality, 
is  it  not  better  to  find  for  him  some  occupation  in  which  he  can 
use  his  individual  initiative  and  intelligence  to  a  much  greater  ex- 
tent than  he  can  in  the  making  of  brooms?  We  all  recognize  that 
certain  men  are  not  fitted  for  certain  jobs,  and  we  avoid  placing  a 
man  on  a  job  which  he  is  obviously  incapable  of  holding.  The  next 
step  will  be  to  place  a  man  not  only  on  a  job  which  he  can  hold,  but 
on  the  job  which  he  can  hold  best,  and  in  which  he  can  make  use  of 
his  special  abilities  and  interests.  This  is  not  a  reversal  of  any- 
thing that  has  been  done ;  it  is  merely  the  natural  development  of 
the  work  which  has  been  growing  so  steadily  for  the  last  twenty 
years. 

Placement  work  has  its  discouraging  moments  for  every  field 
worker.  It  is  affected  by  the  industrial  depressions  and  irregulari- 
ties which  make  employment  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  of 
modern  life  for  everyone.  Like  all  other  problems  this  is  intensified 
in  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind  but  the  past  efforts  of  workers 
for  the  blind  have  been  so  constructive,  the  opportunities  are  ever 
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increasing,  and  the  demonstrations  of  what  actually  can  be  done 
are  so  encouraging  that  we  should  not  feel  more  than  temporarily- 
discouraged.  The  attitude  of  the  employer  and  of  the  public  is  as 
it  must  always  be — one  of  the  most  vital  problems,  and  the  educa- 
tion of  the  employer  and  of  the  public  to  a  vision  of  the  opportuni- 
ties yet  to  be  developed,  is  our  task. 

We  all  have  our  handicaps,  some  of  us  poor  health,  some  inade- 
quate education,  some  unpleasing  personality.  What  we  do  is  to 
find  the  occupation  in  which  our  particular  handicap  matters  least 
and  our  particular  abilities  count  for  most.  Blindness  is  only  an- 
other handicap — often  less  serious  than  those  I  have  mentioned. 
We  must  help  the  public  to  see  this.  Then  the  time  shall  come 
when  the  blind  man  will  take  his  place  beside  his  seeing  brother  in 
office,  shop  or  factory,  giving  no  more  thought  to  his  handicap  than 
is  given  to  the  individual  handicaps  of  us  all. 


MINNESOTA'S  RELIEF  PROGRAM 

Maurice  I,  Tynan 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  state  program  for  the  care  of  its  blind 
citizens  is  complete  without  definite  provision  for  granting  finan- 
cial relief.  In  order  that  you  may  understand  clearly  how  the 
system  now  in  use  in  Minnesota  was  selected  I  shall  outline  briefly 
a  little  of  the  work  of  the  Interim  Commission  for  the  Blijid,  ap- 
pointed in  1921  by  Governor  Preus,  then  Governor  of  Minnesota. 
This  Commission  was  composed  of  seventeen  members,  thirteen  of 
whom  were  chosen  because  of  their  interest  in  various  phases  of 
work  for  the  blind,  three  members  of  the  Legislature  and  one 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Control,  who  was  Chairman  of 
the  Commission.  To  permit  of  a  more  thorough  study  of  the 
problem  the  Commission  divided  itself  into  the  following  com- 
mittees : 

Prevention 

Education 

Occupation  and  Training 

Care  and  Support 

Non-Governmental  Agencies 

The  committee  on  Care  and  Support  made  a  survey  of  the  liv- 
ing conditions  of  the  blind  people  of  the  State  and  also  a  deep 
study  of  the  relief  and  pension  systems  in  use  in  various  states 
throughout  the  country.     As  a  result  of  this  study  they  recom- 
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mended  a  (discriminating)  relief  system.  Their  report  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Commission  and  was  incorporated  in  the  legislation 
passed  for  the  care  of  the  blind  in  the  1923  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. 

Minnesota's  Relief  Law 

The  law  provides  that  relief  shall  be  paid  only  to  those  who 
are  in  need  and  incapable  of  self-support,  and  that  applicants  must 
meet  certain  requirements  of  citizenship  and  residence  in  the  State. 

Each  person  requesting  relief  must  file  a  formal  application 
answering  definite  questions  relating  to  his  financial  status,  and 
give  a  general  outline  of  the  financial  condition  of  his  immediate 
relatives.  This  latter  provision  is  necessary  because  of  the  clause 
in  the  law  which  states — "Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed 
to  repeal  or  render  void  so  far  as  blind  persons  are  concerned  any 
existing  statutes  which  create  or  define  a  liability  on  the  part  of 
relatives  to  support  poor  persons."  The  Department  then  investi- 
gates the  applicant's  statements  and  presents  the  facts  to  the 
Board  of  Control  which  renders  a  decision. 

The  Department  began  to  function  in  July,  1923,  the  1923 
Legislature  having  made  a  small  appropriation  for  the  work.  To 
date  four  hundred  and  fifty-three  applications  have  been  received, 
and  allowances  have  been  granted  in  over  three  hundred  cases. 
The  amount  of  assistance  granted  has  been  based  on  individual 
need,  the  amounts  ranging  from  $5.00  to  $25.00  a  month,  the  aver- 
age being  $13.50. 

Although  these  figures  may  seem  small,  there  really  is  no  limit 
set  by  law,  except  where  two  blind  persons  have  married  since  the 
passage  of  the  act,  in  which  case  the  maximum  which  can  be  paid 
them  is  $30.00.  Because  of  our  limited  appropriation  it  has  seemed 
best  to  make  our  allowances  as  small  as  possible  in  order  to  serve 
a  greater  number.  During  the  time  the  Department  has  been  in 
operation  $72,323.00  has  been  spent  for  relief.  This  does  not  in- 
clude maintenance  during  training,  equipment  issued  or  miscel- 
laneous aid. 

Our  cases  are  usually  classified  as  follows : 

1.  Those  who,  because  of  age  or  physical  or  mental  con- 
dition, will  never  be  capable  of  self-support. 

2.  Those  who  can  be  partially  self-supporting. 

3.  Those  who  may  be  capable  of  self-support  with  proper 
training  or  equipment. 
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4.  Those  who  need  assistance  only  during  some  partic- 
ular crisis  such  as  illness,  etc. 

5.  Those  who  have  relatives  who  are  able  to  bear  all  or 
part  of  the  support. 

6.  Those  who  should  have  institutional  care. 

We  endeavor  to  study  each  case  with  the  idea  of  helping  the 
individual  to  better  his  condition  and  our  aim  is  to  make  as  many 
as  possible  at  least  partially  self-supporting.  This  requires  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  study  but  we  feel  that  it  is  all  worth  while 
and  will,  eventually,  lead  to  the  greatest  good  from  every  angle, 
first,  to  the  blind  themselves  and,  second,  to  the  State  from  the 
standpoint  of  both  social  and  financial  economy. 

I  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  our  system  is  perfect,  but  I  feel 
that  it  does  give  assistance  where  it  is  really  needed  and  does  not 
place  an  unnecessary  burden  on  the  tax  payer  by  aiding  those  who 
do  not  require  it. 

Administrative  Problems 

One  of  our  greatest  difficulties  lies  in  the  fact  that  some  of 
our  blind  people  feel  that  they  should  receive  assistance  simply  be- 
cause they  are  blind  whether  or  not  they  make  any  effort  to  sup- 
port themselves.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  this  is  also  becoming  the 
attitude  of  some  parents  and  relatives  of  the  blind  who  overlook 
the  fact  that,  morally,  the  obligation  of  support  should  first  rest 
on  them.  For  example,  not  long  ago  we  received  a  letter  from  the 
mother  of  one  of  our  men  who  draws  an  allowance  which,  with 
his  earning,  is  suificient  for  him  to  support  himself  as  he  is  living 
at  home.  In  spite  of  this  the  mother  insists  that  he  should  re- 
ceive more  from  the  Department.  I  believe  this  attitude  has  been 
caused  largely  because  most  of  our  neighboring  states  have  pen- 
sion systems. 

One  of  the  greatest  handicaps  in  our  system  is  the  difficulty 
in  securing  an  adequate  appropriation  from  the  Legislature.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  of  its  members  would  not  hesitate  to  pass  a 
pension  bill  which  would  cost  the  State  two  or  three  times  as 
much  as  it  would  to  provide  an  amount  sufficient  to  carry  on  our 
present  system  efficiently.  The  only  explanation  for  this  seems  to 
be  that  where  the  pensions  are  to  be  paid  by  the  county  the  Leg- 
islature is  required  to  make  only  a  small  appropriation  and  the 
balance  shows  on  the  county  expenditures  instead  of  against  the 
State. 
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To  give  you  a  clearer  idea  of  how  our  system  works  out  in 
practice,  permit  me  to  cite  a  few  cases. 

1.  A  man  about  fifty-five  years  of  age  is  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  brooms  in  a  small  Minnesota  town.  Although  he 
works  hard,  has  a  good  standing  in  his  community  and  turns  out 
a  good  product,  he  is  unable  to  entirely  support  himself  due  to 
the  limited  population  of  the  locality.  We  grant  him  an  allowance, 
which,  with  what  he  earns,  enables  him  to  live  quite  comfortably. 
This  past  winter  he  became  ill  and  it  was  necessary  to  spend  all 
his  working  capital  for  doctors  and  nurses.  As  soon  as  he  was 
able  to  resume  his  work  the  Department  increased  his  allowance 
sufficiently  to  give  him  a  new  start. 

2.  A  young  man  with  some  usable  vision,  a  graduate  of  the 
School  for  the  Blind,  qualified  as  a  piano  tuner,  broom  maker  and 
in  other  crafts,  returned  to  his  home  after  graduation.  Not  only 
was  he  qualified  in  the  occupations  just  mentioned  but,  according 
to  his  own  statement,  there  was  very  little  he  could  not  do  about 
a  farm.  Less  than  six  months  after  he  returned  home  he  applied 
for  relief.  We  advised  him  that  no  relief  could  be  granted  until 
a  complete  investigation  had  been  made,  but  requested  that  he 
write  us  fully  regarding  all  efforts  he  had  made  to  support  him- 
self. When  he  finally  replied  to  the  request  he  did  not  give  us 
much  information  as  to  what  he  had  attempted  but  did  say  that 
if  he  had  a  few  additional  piano  tools  he  did  not  think  that  aid 
would  be  necessary.  After  investigation  the  tools  were  granted 
and,  although  several  months  have  elapsed,  we  have  not  had  an- 
other request  for  relief. 

3.  A  case  recently  came  to  our  attention  of  a  man  seventy- 
eight  years  old.  His  wife,  who  was  only  slightly  younger,  had  just 
recovered  from  pneumonia.  They  were  entirely  dependent  for 
support  on  a  widowed  daughter,  who  was  earning  between  $17.00 
and  $20.00  a  week.  The  financial  circumstances  were  such  that 
the  only  solution  they  could  see  was  for  the  man  and  wife  to 
separate  and  the  old  man  to  go  in  the  Home  of  the  Little  Sis- 
ters of  the  Poor.  The  Department  encouraged  them  in  making 
application  for  assistance  and  sufficient  allowance  was  granted 
to  keep  the  home  going  and  to  enable  the  old  couple  to  spend  their 
remaining  years  together. 

4.  Some  time  ago  we  received  an  application  for  relief  through 
the  county  officials  of  a  certain  county  for  a  man  sixty-five  years 
old.     They  claimed  that,  because  of  his  defective  vision,  he  was 
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unable  to  provide  for  himself.  The  physician's  certificate  showed 
that  the  man  had  20/70  vision  in  his  better  eye  and  that  he  had 
been  treated  by  one  of  our  leading  oculists  about  a  month  before. 
We  communicated  with  the  oculist  and  his  report  showed  that 
when  he  made  his  final  examination  the  man  had  20/30  vision  in 
the  better  eye,  with  a  slight  contraction  of  the  visual  field,  and 
20/100  in  the  other  eye  with  a  bad  prognosis.  We  refused  to 
grant  an  allowance  on  the  ground  that  he  could  still  see  sufficiently 
to  carry  on  his  previous  occupation,  that  of  common  laborer.  The 
county  officials  thought  we  were  not  giving  the  man  a  square  deal 
and,  with  him,  appealed  to  the  County  Child  Welfare  Board  at  a 
meeting  at  which  one  of  the  district  representatives  from  the 
Board  of  Control  was  present.  The  day  following  the  meeting, 
as  she  was  on  her  way  to  the  train,  the  man  recognized  her  across 
the  street  and  called  to  her.  Later  our  representative  visited  the 
locality  and  was  convinced  that  our  decision  had  been  fair.  She 
proceeded  to  find  a  job  which  he  could  do  but  he  then  made  the 
excuse  that  he  had  a  weak  back.  This  is  only  one  case  where  if  a 
county  pension  system  was  in  operation  it  would  work  an  in- 
justice upon  the  tax  payers. 

As  stated  before,  one  of  the  most  difficult  features  of  our 
present  system  is  the  attitude  of  the  blind  themselves.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  those  who  are  agitating  for  a  pension.  Our 
Legislature  convenes  every  two  years  and  there  has  been  a  bill 
providing  for  some  form  of  pension  for  the  blind  introduced  in  the 
last  several  sessions.  I  am  convinced  that  if  the  proposed  bill 
passed  as  it  was  introduced  in  the  last  session  of  our  Legislature, 
it  would  cost  the  State  of  Minnesota  very  close  to  $200,000.00  the 
first  year  and  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  that  such  a 
measure  would  encourage  deceit,  idleness  and  laziness  on  the  part 
of  many  of  our  blind  people.     For  example,  this  bill  provided^ — 

"Section  1.  Any  blind  person  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  who 
is  declared  to  be  blind  or  blind  and  deaf  as  hereinafter  provided 
shall  receive  from  the  county  of  which  he  is  a  resident  an  annual 
pension  payable  quarterly.  Such  pension  shall  be  an  amount 
which  when  added  to  any  amount  received  as  an  income  from  other 
sources  not  to  exceed  $480,  if  blind,  and  $720,  if  both  blind  and 
deaf.  In  no  event,  however,  shall  any  pension  exceed  $360,  if 
blind  and  $480,  if  both  blind  and  deaf." 

The  pensions  were  to  be  paid  by  the  counties,  the  State  to 
reimburse  them  for  one-third  of  the  amount.  The  proposed  bill 
was  amended  to  read  that  if  a  blind  person  was  offered  a  job  that 
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he  could  do  and  refused  to  take  it  no  pension  could  be  granted, 
thus  placing  the  responsibility  for  his  making  an  effort  to  support 
himself  upon  the  State.  Does  it  seem  logical  to  suppose  that  a 
blind  person  who  has  to  work  hard  to  earn  $360.00  a  year,  is 
going  to  continue  to  do  so  when  he  knows  that  his  blind  friends 
can  sit  around  in  idleness  and  have  almost  as  much  as  he  has  with- 
out making  any  effort? 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  paper  to  enter  into  a  controversy 
regarding  pension  systems.  My  only  object  is  to  draw  a  compari- 
son which  will  show  why  we  think  our  system  is  for  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  blind  in  the  long  run. 

Pension   Systems 

It  is  a  fact  that  in  states  where  pension  systems  are  in  opera- 
tion the  percentage  of  those  receiving  assistance  is  much  higher 
and  the  amounts  granted  are  much  larger,  therefore  the  cost 
to  the  state  is  much  greater  than  in  those  having  relief  systems. 
This  indicates  that  in  states  giving  pensions  the  blind  are  more 
dependent  on  public  support  than  in  those  having  relief  systems. 

The  following  comparative  table  proves  this  assertion: 

States  Having  Pension  Systems 

Percentage 

State           Blind  Population     Receiving  Atvards  Total  Cost 

Missouri                    5480                         63.8  $825,217.85 

Wisconsin                 2431                         40.0  235,627.41 

Iowa                           1390                         66.6  163,180.11 

States  Having  Pension  Systems 

Massachusetts          3900                         19.2  $125,000.00 

Minnesota                 2000                         11.7  28,281.50 

Connecticut               1500                           7.6  13,831.92 

It  is  very  noticeable  that  in  states  having  pension  systems  the 
percentage  of  those  receiving  such  aid  is  very  high — in  fact  40% 
is  the  lowest,  and  in  one  state  it  runs  as  high  as  78%.  In  the  latter 
case  it  must  mean  that  practically  the  entire  adult  blind  popula- 
tion receives  a  pension.  I  believe  that  many  of  these  people  could 
be  made  entirely  self-supporting,  and  a  great  many  more  could 
contribute  something  toward  their  own  support.  It  is  also  notice- 
able that  the  cost  of  pensions  increases  very  rapidly  from  year  to 
year.  I  have  just  stated  that  Wisconsin  spent  $235,000.00  for 
pensions  in  1925,  which  was  an  increase  of  more  than  $36,000.00 
over  the  preceding  year. 
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Let  us  look  at  this  question  from  another  angle.  The  State 
of  Minnesota,  like  most  other  states,  spends  thousands  of  dollars 
each  year  to  educate  and  train  our  blind  youth  in  some  useful 
occupation.  Except  for  clothing  and  incidental  expenses  the  State 
assumes  the  entire  support  of  these  children  for  an  average  period 
of  twelve  years  except  for  two  or  three  months  each  summer. 
Does  it  seem  fair  for  the  State  to  grant  to  those  leaving  our  School 
an  amount  of  money  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  live,  regardless  of 
whether  they  make  any  effort  to  use  the  training  they  have  re- 
ceived? Not  only  is  this  true  but  I  have  reason  to  believe  that, 
in  certain  cases,  the  parents  would  encourage  their  returning  home 
in  order  that  they  themselves  might  receive  some  benefit  from  such 
a  pension. 

Conclusion 

I  believe  most  of  us  here  to-day  are  deeply  interested  in  try- 
ing to  provide  a  means  whereby  our  blind  people  can  be  self-sup- 
porting and  useful  members  of  society.  Are  we  accomplishing 
this  when  we  allow  those  who  might  be  self-supporting  to  become 
a  burden  upon  the  general  public  whose  taxes  are  already  ex- 
tremely high  ?  In  this  day  of  the  high  cost  of  living  it  is  only  right 
to  expect  everyone,  including  all  types  of  handicapped  people,  to 
contribute  all  that  is  possible  toward  their  own  self-support.  Not 
only  is  this  just  to  society  in  general,  but  it  adds  to  their  own  self- 
respect  and  also  to  the  regard  in  which  they  are  held  by  others. 
We  must  also  consider  what  is  going  to  be  the  effect  not  only  on 
our  blind  people  in  this  generation  but  on  the  coming  generations 
as  well.  Can  we  expect  the  tax  payer  to  take  the  same  interest 
in  helping  those  who  are  endeavoring  to  support  themselves  when 
he  realizes  that  he  has  already  provided  generously  for  them 
through  general  taxation  ?  Not  only  is  this  true  but  it  will  become 
increasingly  difficult  to  secure  sufficient  funds  to  carry  on  the 
constructive  phases  of  our  work.  As  it  becomes  more  difficult  to 
secure  co-operation  from  the  public,  fewer  and  fewer  of  the  blind 
will  want  to  make  the  effort  to  be  self-supporting. 

We  consider  that  Minnesota's  relief  program  has  the  follow- 
ing distinct  advantages: 

1.  It  makes  it  necessary  for  any  blind  person  to  stand  on  his 
own  feet  as  far  as  possible. 

2.  It  does  not  give  the  general  public  the  feeling  that  all  blind 
people  are  incapable  of  contributing  toward  their  own  sup- 
port. 
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3.  It  has  a  tendency  to  stimulate  a  desire  on  the  part  of  a 
community  to  help  its  blind  citizens  in  a  constructive  way. 

4.  What  relief  is  necessary  is  given  in  a  helpful  manner  and 
a  less  pauperizing  effect  upon  the  entire  blind  population 
is  the  result. 

5.  Our  method  is  in  accordance  with  the  best  social  practice. 
Biy  this  I  mean  that  public  money  is  not  spent  unnecessa- 
rily and  an  effort  is  made  to  actually  improve  the  benefici- 
ary's condition. 

Therefore  we  feel  that  our  system  is  economically  sound,  and 
the  ultimate  results  will  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  blind. 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  RELIEF  IN  WISCONSIN 
J.  T.  Hooper 

For  a  number  of  years  back,  Wisconsin  has  had  a  pension  or 
relief  law  for  the  blind.  It  was  administered  by  the  county  boards 
of  the  several  counties  and  relief  was  granted  to  those  seeking  the 
aid  in  amounts  from  one  to  two  hundred  dollars  per  year  according 
to  the  ruling  of  the  separate  county  boards.  Consequently  this  law 
was  administered  indifferently  by  the  counties,  some  not  granting 
any  relief  and  others  granting  it  indiscriminately,  until  1921  when 
a  new  law  was  passed  placing  the  administration  of  the  relief  work 
under  a  state  bureau  or  commission  which  was  at  that  time  created 
for  the  adult  blind.  Up  to  that  time,  one  hundred  dollars  was  the 
customary  amount  granted. 

The  administration  of  the  relief  by  the  state  commission  was 
not  at  all  satisfactory,  either  to  the  blind  themselves  or  to  the 
county  boards,  and  so  many  protests  arose  that  at  the  session  of 
the  legislature  in  1923,  at  least  seven  bills  were  introduced  during 
the  first  week  of  the  session  abolishing  the  bureau  and  placing  the 
administration  of  the  blind  relief  back  again  into  the  hands  of  the 
county  boards.  The  session  closed  with  a  comprehensive  law 
passed  abolishing  the  bureau,  creating  an  agency  in  connection  with 
the  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind,  and  returning  the  administra- 
tion of  relief  work  to  the  several  county  boards. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  was  a  wise  law.  The  local 
authorities  know  more  about  the  real  family  conditions  and  the  real 
need  for  relief  than  any  central  state  body  can  possibly  find  out. 
We  also  find  that  the  county  boards  are  a  rather  continuous  body 
and  the  county  clerk,  the  real  executive  of  the  board  who  has 
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charge  of  the  real  administration  of  the  law,  in  almost  all  of  the 
counties  is  re-elected  for  a  large  number  of  years.  Consequently 
the  clerk  and  the  board  become  quite  well  acquainted  with  all  the 
blind  of  the  county  and  are  competent  to  give  wise  administration 
of  the  relief  needed. 

Blind  Relief  Law  of    1923 

The  law  as  passed  in  1923  provided  that  the  county  boards 
could  grant  blind  persons  a  relief  up  to  three  hundred  and  sixty 
dollars  ($360.00)  per  year  if  blind,  or  four  hundred  and  eighty  dol- 
lars ($480.00)  if  both  blind  and  deaf,  provided  the  income  of  the 
party  plus  the  pension  did  not  equal  four  hundred  and  eighty  dol- 
lars ($480.00)  per  year  if  blind,  or  seven  hundred  and  twenty  dol- 
lars ($720.00)  per  year  if  both  blind  and  deaf.  If  the  income  ex- 
ceeded those  figures,  the  amount  of  the  pension  was  reduced  accord- 
ingly. There  were  other  conditions  surrounding  the  granting  of 
relief,  such  as,  the  applicant  must  not  be  an  inmate  of  any  chari- 
table or  penal  institution,  must  be  eighteen  years  of  age,  must  not 
have  relatives  able  to  support  him,  must  not  be  publicly  soliciting 
alms,  and  other  minor  conditions. 

Amendment  of    1925 

In  1925,  an  amendment  to  the  law  was  passed  providing  for  an 
appeal  to  the  county  judge  in  case  the  applicant  felt  that  the  county 
was  not  granting  him  sufficient  relief  or  refused  the  applicant  en- 
tirely. However,  there  has  been  only  one  case  under  that  amend- 
ment and  in  that  case  the  county  board  was  sustained  by  the  county 
judge.  We  believe  that  the  amendment  will  not  have  much  effect 
on  the  original  law. 

Amendment   of    1927 

At  the  present  session  of  the  legislature,  an  amendment  was 
voted  to  the  law  increasing  to  seven  hundred  and  eighty  dollars 
($780.00),  per  year  the  total  income  which  a  blind  person  could 
have  before  the  decrease  in  relief.  This  seven  hundred  and  eighty 
dollars  ($780.00)  includes  both  his  earnings  and  his  pension.  The 
maximum  amount  of  relief,  three  hundred  and  eighty  dollars 
($380.00)  if  blind,  or  four  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  ($480.00)  if 
both  deaf  and  blind,  was  not  changed,  but  the  amount  a  person 
could  earn  before  the  pension  was  reduced  was  increased.  We 
found  in  administering  the  law  that  many  people,  when  their  in- 
come reached  the  danger  line,  would  stop  work  because  there  was 
nothing  to  be  gained,  in  their  income  at  least,  by  further  effort. 
Moreover,  we  found  quite  a  number  of  people  not  truthfully  report- 
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ing  their  income.     In  order  to  increase  thrift  and  industry  and  to 
promote  truthfulness,  the  amendment  to  the  law  was  advocated. 

Administration   of  the  Blind  Relief  Law 

During  the  past  year,  we  have  expended  in  Wisconsin  approxi- 
mately two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  relief  to  nine 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  (938)  blind  people.  Of  this  the  counties 
paid  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  ($200,000.00)  and  the  state  fifty 
thousand  dollars  ($50,000.00).  Of  course,  there  are  difficulties 
which  arise  in  the  administration  of  any  relief  system.  We  find 
some  county  boards  inclined  to  grant  relief  indiscriminately  and  to 
grant  a  fixed  amount  to  every  applicant.  We  also  find  some  young, 
capable,  but  lazy  blind  applying  for  relief  under  the  law  when 
there  is  no  need  for  having  any  relief,  and  the  county  boards,  being 
deceived  by  the  fact  that  people  are  blind,  do  not  always  weigh  their 
capabilities. 

However,  we  are  continuously  making  progress  in  the  amount 
of  intelligence  with  which  the  law  is  being  administered  and  believe 
that  the  real  solution  of  the  problem  is  in  the  education  of  the 
county  boards  and  the  county  clerks  in  the  intelligent,  scientific 
methods  of  applying  relief  in  all  cases.  Each  year  we  notice  a  vast 
improvement  in  the  manner  in  which  the  county  boards  are  acting. 

The  Need  of  a  Relief  Law 

When  I  first  entered  work  for  the  blind,  I  was  of  the  opinion 
that  pensions  or  relief  were  entirely  wrong,  and  at  that  time  was 
absolutely  opposed  to  all  pensions  for  the  blind.  However,  after 
working  for  the  adult  blind  and  learning  that  over  sixty  per  cent 
(60%)  of  all  the  blind  of  our  State  are  over  fifty  years  of  age,  I 
changed  my  opinion  and  now  realize  that  relief  is  necessary  and  I 
am  a  staunch  advocate  of  some  kind  of  a  pension  system.  How- 
ever, if  relief  be  granted  at  all,  adequate  relief  must  be  given;  a 
mere  pittance  is  no  relief  whatever.  We  must  grant  enough  to 
permit  the  blind  to  live  decent,  respectable  lives  according  to  the 
standards  that  ordinary  people  set  up  as  necessary. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  soundness  of  this  proposition, 
yet  I  believe  that  many  relief  systems  fail  entirely  because  they 
are  not  adequate  to  accomplish  the  aim  which  they  set  out  to  accom- 
plish. In  Wisconsin,  we  feel  that  we  are  approaching  this  real,  in- 
telhgent  administration  year  by  year.  Of  course,  we  have  not  a 
perfect  system,  but  we  believe  that  we  are  on  the  right  track  and 
are  of  the  opinion  that  tactful  educative  methods,  with  local  author- 
ities administering  the  law,  is  the  best  solution  of  the  problem  which 
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we  have  been  able  to  discover.  Certainly,  this  is  the  system  which 
■vvall  work  best  in  our  State.  We  are  making  progress  and  feel  that 
as  the  years  go  by  and  as  all  parties  are  better  informed,  they  will 
approach  the  solution  in  a  more  and  more  intelligent  manner  and 
come  nearer  and  nearer  a  correct  solution  of  the  problem. 


RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
RELIEF  FOR  THE  BLIND  OF  MISSOURI 

Audrey  M.  Hayden 

The  administration  of  the  Blind  Pension  in  Missouri  presents 
many  very  difficult  problems.  The  Commission,  although  it  is  spe- 
cifically instructed  4e  administer  the  law,  has  little  or  no  discre- 
tion in  the  matter.  The  law  provides  that  the  applicant  must 
have  been  a  resident  of  Missouri  for  ten  years;  that  he  must  be 
blind  within  the  definition  of  the  law;  that  his  income  must  be 
less  than  $600  a  year ;  that  he  cannot  hold  property  to  the  amount 
of  more  than  $5000,  and  that  he  cannot  be  living  with  a  sighted 
husband  or  wife  with  either  of  the  above  property  or  income  qual- 
ifications. It  also  provides  that  residents  of  institutions  cannot 
draw  the  pension ;  that  the  applicant  must  be  of  good  moral  char- 
acter; that  he  must  be  willing  to  take  treatment  or  operation  if 
offered  by  the  Commission  in  lieu  of  the  pension ;  that  if  he  is  be- 
tween the  ages  of  21  and  50  he  must  be  willing  to  accept  training, 
and  that  if  he  can  be  privately  maintained  he  shall  not  be  eligible. 
It  also  provides  that  no  pensioner  can  engage  in  mendicancy  in 
any  form. 

Blind  Pension  Law 

The  Blind  Pension  Law  was  enacted  in  1921  in  the  form  of  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution.  It  was  enacted  through  the  efforts 
of  the  blind  in  Missouri.  They  estimated  that  there  were  probably 
two  thousand  blind  persons  in  the  State  who  would  come  within 
the  purview  of  a  relief  law,  but  due  to  the  fact  that  the  definition 
of  blindness  in  the  law  at  that  time  was  not  specific  enough,  and 
was  open  to  interpretation  by  a  large  group  of  oculists  then  on 
the  Commission  staff,  six  thousand  people  were  later  admitted  to 
the  roll.  The  constitutional  amendment  called  at  that  time  for 
a  two  cent  levy  for  the  pension,  and  this  proved  inadequate  in  view 
of  the  enormous  roll.  A  deficit  resulted  from  which  we  have 
never  entirely  recovered. 

In  1926  the  Legislature  raised  the  levy  to  its  limit  of  three 
cents;  amended  the  law  by  defining  blindness  as  the  ability  to 
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see  the  form  not  the  motion  of  a  hand  one  foot  from  the  eye,  and 
also  amended  the  law  so  that  appeal  on  vision  was  precluded. 
This  leaves  the  right  of  appeal  on  every  other  clause  in  the  law 
except  from  the  oculist's  decision. 

In  the  fall  of  1925  the  situation  became  rather  acute.  The 
Governor  and  the  Auditor  considered  the  roll  in  excess  of  what 
it  should  be  due  to  the  number  of  complaints  from  the  tax  payers 
and  the  deserving  blind  as  to  the  number  of  fraudulent  cases  ap- 
pearing on  the  roll. 

Administration   of  Blind  Pension   Law 

The  Commission  therefore  formulated  some  very  definite  pol- 
icies in  regard  to  the  administration  of  the  law.  They  decided 
first  that  a  special  investigation  should  be  made  of  some  206  cases, 
information  on  which  had  been  obtained  by  the  field  agent.  Two 
special  investigators  were  retained  for  a  period  of  five  months  and 
a  consulting  ophthalmologist  was  retained  to  work  on  the  question- 
ed vision  cases.  It  was  thought  that  the  impartial,  unbiased  opin- 
ion of  these  three  people  who  had  no  local  influence  to  combat 
would  be  the  safest  and  fairest  arrangement.  On  their  findings 
the  following  action  was  taken: 

Reinstated    89 

Stricken  on  vision  clause 50 

Stricken  on  property  clause 7 

'  Stricken  on  income  clause - 8 

Stricken  on  morality  clause 3 

Stricken  on  private  maintenance  clause 14 

Stricken  on  husband's  property  clause 2 

Stricken  on  vocational  training  clause  3 

Stricken  because  inmate  of  institution _ 7 

Stricken  on  residence  clause  15 

Stricken  because  of  husband's  income 8 

In  conducting  the  investigation  the  Commission  kept  always 
before  it  the  beneficent  purpose  of  the  law,  the  interests  of  the 
deserving  blind  who  were  undoubtedly  being  inconvenienced  by 
the  undue  size  of  the  roll,  and  the  interests  of  the  tax  payers 
whose  generosity  had  made  this  relief  for  the  blind  possible.  They 
were  convinced  by  the  results  that  some  new  methods  of  investi- 
gation were  not  only  necessary  but  imperative.  They  therefore 
voted  to  retain  permanently  one  pension  investigator  whose  duty 
it  should  be  to  scrutinize  every  applicant  hereafter,  taking  into 
account  each  clause  of  the  law. 
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Prior  to  this  time  the  Commission  had  paid  its  oculists  $2.00 
for  each  disallowed  claim,  and  the  oculist  was  paid  $5.00  out  of 
the  first  pension  payment  of  each  allowed  claim.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  fifty  cases  had  been  disallowed  by  the  consulting  oph- 
thalmologist in  the  pension  investigation  after  they  had  passed 
an  oculist  examination  by  one  of  the  Commission  staff,  they  felt 
that  the  arrangement  as  far  as  vision  examinations  went  was  most 
unsatisfactory,  unscientific,  and  unfair.  The  Commission  imme- 
diately voted  to  make  the  fee  for  oculist  examinations  $5.00  no 
matter  what  the  findings,  in  the  belief  that  the  same  amount  of 
skill  was  necessary  in  either  case  and  should  be  recognized  by 
an  equal  fee.  It  was  also  discovered  that  many  of  the  original 
diagnoses  were  inaccurate  and  incorrect. 

Prevention    and    Conservation    Program 

The  Commission  also  decided  to  organize  a  prevention  and 
conservation  program  based  on  the  compulsory  treatment  and 
operation  clause  of  the  law.  This  has  developed  into  one  of  our 
largest  and  most  encouraging  departments  within  the  last  year. 
At  the  present  time  any  applicant  who  is  found  to  be  operable  by 
the  oculist  is  not  treated  as  a  pension  applicant,  but  rather  as  a 
prevention  or  conservation  case.  Operation  or  treatment  is  of- 
fered whether  he  is  eligible  or  ineligible.  Since  January  1st,  1927, 
the  Commission  has  arranged  and  paid  for  49  operations,  95  per 
cent  of  which  have  been  successful  and  sight  has  been  restored. 
It  is  part  of  the  Commission's  policy  to  pay  for  glasses  following 
a  cataract  operation.  The  treatment  of  trachoma  is  handled  in 
co-operation  with  the  State  Board  of  Health  and  the  Federal  Tra- 
choma Hospital  at  Rolla. 

Certification    of   Oculists 

The  Commission  also  voted  that  the  oculists  serving  on  our 
staff  must  hold  the  certificate  of  the  American  Board  of  Oph- 
thalmic Examiners.  This  will  appreciably  reduce  the  number  on 
our  staff  within  the  next  year  to  a  very  small  but  very  efficient 
group  of  men.  We  feel  that  our  prevention  and  conservation  pro- 
gram as  well  as  our  pension  program  will  be  considerably 
strengthened  by  this  move. 

Field    Investigation 

It  is  the  present  policy  of  the  Commission  to  have  a  field  in- 
vestigation of  each  claim  before  any  decision  is  made.  The  adop- 
tion of  this  policy  has  shown  in  an  amazing  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  names  certified  to  the  roll.  It  is  a  part  of  the  new  policy 
to  separate  entirely  the  pension  from  the  home  teaching  depart- 
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ment.  Formerly  the  home  teachers  did  some  pension  investiga- 
tion, but  the  Commission  has  discontinued  this  in  the  belief  that 
the  home  teachers  should  keep  as  far  away  from  the  pension  as 
possible,  feeling  that  it  hurts  their  contact  with  their  pupils. 

Our  pension  investigator  covers  the  entire  State  of  114  coun- 
ties, representing  68,727  square  miles.  As  the  applications  come 
in  at  the  rate  of  two  a  day  the  enormity  of  this  task  may  be  read- 
ily seen.  It  has  always  been  a  point  of  pride  to  the  Commission  to 
keep  the  overhead  on  the  pension  investigation  as  low  as  possible. 
New  application  blanks  have  been  designed  within  the  last  year 
with  a  view  to  helping  the  probate  judges  to  get  more  adequate 
information  on  the  application.  We  have  noticed  already  a  marked 
difference  in  the  findings  of  the  judges.  We  have  appended  two 
new  questions  to  the  application  forms,  one  asking  for  consent  to 
treatment  or  operation  if  necessary,  and  the  other  asking  whether 
the  applicant  is  a  graduate  of  a  school  for  the  blind. 

We  feel  that  we  are  just  beginning  on  our  great  problem,  but 
we  also  feel  greatly  encouraged  with  the  results,  especially  those 
shown  on  the  enforcement  of  the  treatment  and  operation  clause. 


THE  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  BLIND  STREET  WORKER 
Matthew  A.  Dunn 
In  a  great  many  cities  and  towns  in  the  United  States  sightless 
people  are  seen  soliciting  or  begging,  as  it  is  called.  Many  of 
those  who  are  engaged  in  this  work  are  men  and  women  who 
have  big  responsibilities.  Although  street  work  does  not  appeal 
to  them,  yet  they  must  do  it  because  of  their  inefficiency,  or  inabil- 
ity to  secure  positions  which  would  enable  them  to  meet  their  neces- 
sary obligations. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  blind  street  workers  have  been 
arrested,  and,  when  brought  before  the  magistrate,  they  are  treated 
like  other  malfactors.  Many  are  compelled  to  pay  fines  or  given 
the  alternative  of  going  to  prison.  And  because  of  insufficient  funds 
to  meet  the  requirement  of  the  law,  many  have  chosen  the  latter. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  person  affiliated  with  an  association  for 
the  blind  or  any  other  welfare  organization  who  has  interceded 
in  their  behalf.  In  fact,  certain  officials  of  said  organizations  were 
the  instigators  of  this  outrageous  persecution.  The  terrible  treat- 
ment the  street  workers  were  receiving  caused  them  to  form  or- 
ganizations, and,  when  this  was  achieved,  much  of  their  time  was 
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utilized  in  distributing  circulars  and  delivering  addresses.  The 
publicity  given  by  the  members  of  these  combative  societies 
brought  about  investigations  and  this  is  what  the  street  worker 
desired. 

The  results  of  these  investigations  have  shown  associations 
for  the  blind  and  other  welfare  agencies  to  be  of  an  exaggerative 
character,  and  many  conscientious  men  and  women,  whose  affil- 
iation meant  a  great  deal,  severed  all  connections  with  them.  But 
these  people  who  had  altruistic  ideas  did  not  discontinue  to  mani- 
fest their  hospitality  toward  the  street  worker.  In  fact,  it  was 
these  "good  Samaritans"  who  influenced  the  police  department 
to  be  lenient  with  the  sightless  street  worker.  Thereafter  they 
could  work  without  molestation. 

Why  is  it  wrong  for  a  blind  person  to  beg  and  seemingly 
correct  for  those  who  can  see?  Is  it  a  fact  that  those  who  lose 
their  physical  vision  are  also  deprived  of  their  appreciative  qual- 
ities and  no  longer  are  able  to  appreciate  the  good  things  of  life, 
or  is  it  ordained  that  the  destiny  of  the  sightless  must  be  controlled 
by  an  unscrupulous  element  in  society? 

I  do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood.  I  firmly  believe  there  are 
many  who  have  sight  as  well  as  those  who  are  without,  who  are 
officials  in  institutions  for  the  blind  who  are  conscientious  and 
sincere,  but  they  dare  not  be  too  outspoken  because  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility of  them  losing  their  positions. 

Why  should  a  blind  person  be  compelled  to  go  into  a  shop  and 
work  for  $8  or  $10  a  week,  when  the  ofllicials  expect  $3,000  to 
$5,000  a  year  for  their  labor?  Institutions  which  are  maintained 
by  appropriations  and  money  begged  are  institutions  of  charity, 
and  they  who  are  inmated  are  as  much  recipients  of  charity 
as  are  the  blind  persons  who  beg  on  the  highways. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  if  social  workers  for  the  blind  would 
devote  some  of  their  time  in  securing  news  and  peanut  stands, 
they  would  be  doing  real,  genuine  work.  It  is  true  many  blind 
persons  would  not  be  able  to  manage  such  businesses,  and  those 
who  are  incapacitated  should  receive  pensions  or  relief,  which 
ought  to  be  given  directly  by  the  state.  This  would  be  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  blind,  and  no  longer 
would  unfortunates  be  compelled  to  endure  the  hardships  of  life, 
which  are  due  to  the  lack  of  vision. 
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THE  BLIND  MENDICANT  FROM  THE  POINT  OF  VIEW 
OF  THE  SOCIAL  WORKER 

Eddison  Mosiman 

On  August  11,  1922,  a  young  man,  giving  his  age  as  23,  and 
possessed  of  22%  of  his  vision,  though  his  eyes  gave  the  appear- 
ance of  total  blindness,  shabbily  garbed  and  unkempt  but  other- 
wise of  good  appearance,  came  into  the  office  of  the  Social  Service 
Bureau  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  apparent  search  of  employment  and 
treatment  for  his  eyes.  He  wove  about  his  early  life  and  present 
predicament  as  romantic  a  tale  as  any  sympathetic  almsgiver 
could  wish  for — including  the  death  of  a  mother,  a  father  gone 
wrong,  a  college  career  cut  short,  and  a  leaving  of  home  to  escape 
disgrace.  He  expressed  great  interest  in  poetry  and  short  story 
writing.  The  social  worker  who  took  up  his  case  was  herself  in- 
terested in  short  story  writing  and  gave  herself  whole-heartedly 
to  the  task  of  helping  the  young  man,  especially  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  or  the  recovery  of  his  self-esteem.  An  eye  hospital, 
the  State  Commission  for  the  BHnd,  a  Newark  firm  employing 
blind  people,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  a  Men's  Fellowship  Class,  a  well- 
known  New  York  Community  Church,  near  which  he  was  living, 
as  well  as  individuals  interested  in  writing  or  newspaper  work, 
were  enlisted  in  his  behalf. 

A  New^ark  newspaper  published  an  article  over  his  signature, 
work  was  secured  for  him  and  during  the  first  fifteen  days,  in  ad- 
dition to  other  help,  $28  was  advanced  to  him.  After  a  v^^eek,  he 
left  his  position  in  Newark  and  moved  to  New  York  City,  where 
he  secured  another  position  and  attended  evening  classes  at  New 
York  University. 

In  January,  192,3,  five  months  after  the  Bureau's  first  contact 
with  him,  he  appealed  to  the  New  York  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety for  financial  assistance  and  was  given  a  loan  of  $5.  A  few 
months  later  the  Bureau  had  lost  track  of  him.  Correspondence 
and  investigation  revealed  that  he  had  been  a  wanderer  for  years, 
known  to  social  organizations  as  far  removed  as  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
sota, and  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

In  the  newspaper  article  already  referred  to,  the  young  man 
wrote  regarding  his  experiences — "My  youth  and  apparent  blind- 
ness made  a  strong  appeal  to  public  sympathy,  that  is,  of  the  un- 
thinking, non-employing  public."  He  relates  the  following  dia- 
logue with  a  professional  beggar  in  reference  to  working:  "There 
are  lots  of  things  I  can  do,  I  still  have  20%  of  my  sight  you  know." 
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"Well,  you're  a  fool  for  doing  it;  say,  listen,  I'm  A.  B.,  get  me? 
Able-bodied,  see?  Now,  how  do  you  think  I  get  by?"  "Why,  I — 
I  don't  know."  "Well,  I'm  a  good  fellow — like  to  help  you  out, 
so  I'll  tell  you.  I'm  a  ducket  man,  see?  Begging  on  a  fake  T.  B. 
letter,  understand.  Grabbed  $13.50  to-day.  But  say,  with  them 
white  eyes  of  yours  you  could  make  dollars  where  I  make  dimes, 
see?  There's  a  life  time  meal  ticket,  bo,  and  you're  a  dink  if  you 
don't  use  'em,  see?"  Then  he  resumed:  "The  ducket  man  was  not 
the  first  to  tell  me  the  advantage  my  ocular  trouble  gave  me.  I 
knew  I  could  beg,  but  to  me  a  beggar  is  loathsome.  One  may 
honorably  plead  for  his  life  or  for  love,  but  to  beg  for  a  meal  or  a 
hat  or  a  bed — OH!     Never!     Only  dogs  beg." 

Almost  two  years  later,  in  September,  1924,  he  again  appealed 
to  the  New  York  Charity  Organization  Society  for  assistance  and 
was  referred  to  the  Commission  for  the  Blind  with  whom  he  re- 
fused to  co-operate.  Probably  he  is  now  using  the  method  of  main- 
taining himself  which  is  easy  and  sure  and  for  which  he  had  pro- 
fessed such  abhorrence. 

Social  Workers'   View-point  of  Mendicancy 

I  have  used  this  story  to  illustrate  to  some  extent  the  factors 
upon  which  the  social  workers'  view-point  of  mendicancy  among 
the  blind  is  predicated.  It  is  the  social  workers'  special  function 
to  aid  in  adjusting  life  to  surroundings,  taking  into  consideration 
both  external,  or  social,  and  internal  or  individual  factors. 

Mendicancy  from  the  social  workers'  view-point  is  still  a  sore 
spot  in  our  social  system.  Wherever  mendicancy  is  in  practice, 
there  is  some  fundamental  unsoundness  in  the  society  that  allows 
it.  It  is  a  weak,  unthinking  laissez-faire  social  and  moral  philos- 
ophy that  supports  it.  Unfortunately  it  has  in  the  past  been  able 
to  gather  about  itself  considerable  religious  sanction,  some  of 
which  still  clings  to  it,  although  based  on  worn  out  theological 
and  moral  conceptions.  It  is  especially  contrary  to  our  professed 
American   conception   of  giving  equal   opportunity  to  all. 

Mendicancy  on  the  part  of  the  blind  is  no  worse  or  better  than 
mendicancy  among  any  other  class  of  handicapped.  Blindness, 
or  rather,  partial  blindness,  was  only  an  incidental  factor  in  the 
begging  proclivities  of  the  young  man  of  our  story.  Begging  is 
or  becomes,  in  most  of  those  who  practice  it,  a  habit  which  is 
difficult  to  cure.  It  is  an  easy  way  of  life  and  when  professional- 
ized, as  it  usually  is,  quite  lucrative.  We  all  know  of  the  large 
sums  of  money  which  beggars  have  been  able  to  secure,  often  much 
more  than  the  average  person  can  legitimately  earn. 
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Although  based  on  a  wrong  social  philosophy,  begging  might 
nevertheless  be  unavoidable  in  specific  cases  unless  other  means 
of  maintenance  be  provided.  This  places  upon  the  social  worker 
the  responsibility  of  using  his  utmost  efforts  in  providing  adjust- 
ment for  the  maladjusted.  And  I  know  of  no  class  of  handicapped 
for  which  the  social  worker  is  willing  to  do  more  than  for  the 
blind. 

The  Blind  Mendicant 

I  believe  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  at  least  in  the  large  cities 
of  America  and  in  most  smaller  places,  begging  on  the  part  of 
the  blind  is  entirely  unnecessary,  and  has  not  a  whit  more  justi- 
fication than  any  other  form  of  begging.  What  other  conclusion 
than  this  can  one  come  to  when  one  takes  into  consideration  on 
the  one  hand  the  remarkable  work  of  the  blind  in  the  arts,  the  in- 
dustries, or  the  professions  such  as  the  case  of  the  young  man  who, 
coming  to  this  country  after  the  War,  at  30  years  of  age  has  won 
his  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  and  Ph.  D.  degrees,  become  an  authority  on  inter- 
national law,  lecturing  on  the  subject  in  the  universities  of  the 
United  States,  and  having  to  his  credit  the  authorship  of  two 
books,  or  when  on,  the  other  hand,  one  beholds  all  the  educational, 
industrial,  and  mechanical  facilities  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
blind. 

The  blind  mendicants  are  mendicants  for  the  same  reason 
that  others  are  mendicants.  They  have  tasted  of  this  way  of  life, 
and  it  has  become  the  easier  way  of  life.  They  beg  not  because 
they  have  to,  but  because  they  want  to.  But  there  has  been  a 
breakdown  somewhere  at  which  point  they  have  lost  that  which 
ordinarily  keeps  men  from  a  life  of  mendicancy.  And  it  is  at 
this  point  where  society,  rather  than  the  individual  who  now  begs, 
may  have  been  at  fault — either  that  it  has  not  provided  sufficient 
opportunity  for  the  path  of  useful  service  or  has  smoothed  the 
path  to  mendicancy  by  a  maudlin  or  misguided  sympathy.  There 
is,  I  suppose,  in  everyone  the  possibility  of  a  breakdown  in  per- 
sonality when  a  certain  point  of  resistance  has  been  reached.  This 
may  be  reached  much  sooner  in  some  than  in  others.  It  is  at  this 
point  where  the  social  worker  sees  the  greatest  danger  to  the 
individual,  either  in  too  much  or  too  little  being  done  for  them 
on  the  part  of  society.  Blindness,  adding  to  the  difficulties  of  liv- 
ing and  making  easier  the  appeal  to  the  sympathy  of  the  seeing, 
may  be  the  last  straw  which  starts  the  individual  on  the  easier 
and  downward  course.  It  has  a  bad  effect  on  the  individual  and 
on  society.     It  places  upon  the  social  worker  greater  responsibil- 
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ity  for  opening  up  the  proper  avenue  which  the  blind  may  traverse 
without  succumbing  to  the  lure  of  mendicancy. 

Of  crucial  importance  in  opening  up  these  avenues  of  oppor- 
tunity is  the  work  in  which  you,  as  workers  for  the  blind,  are  en- 
gaged. Your  work  deserves  the  interest  and  the  support  of  the  pub- 
lic and  of  other  social  workers.  It  is  such  work  as  yours,  work  of 
prevention  and  rehabilitation,  that  is  making  mendicancy  on  the 
part  of  the  blind  unnecessary;  and  I  dare  say  there  will  be  fewer 
blind  mendicants  in  the  future  than  there  are  now.  The  social 
worker  will  join  hands  with  you  in  eradicating  such  mendicancy 
as  still  exists  among  the  blind. 

Attitude   of  the   Public 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  soon  seeing  the  time  when 
there  will  be  no  more  blind  beggars  is  the  unthinking  or  loose 
thinking  attitude  of  the  public,  which  due  to  a  misguided  sympathy 
throws  a  coin  into  the  beggar's  cup,  thinking  thereby  to  have  ful- 
filled an  obligation  to  the  unfortunate,  and  having  satisfied  in 
a  superficial  way  the  natural  instinct  of  sympathy,  little  realizing 
that  the  act  has  been  neither  an  act  of  true  benevolence  nor  one 
of  social  justice.  So  long  as  there  are  persons  to  give  indiscrim- 
inately to  beggars  so  long  there  will  be  beggars  to  take.  The  read- 
iness to  give  in  this  way  helps  to  perpetuate  a  social  evil  and  tends 
to  injure  the  recipient  without  being  a  blessing  to  the  giver,  for 
an  act  to  have  merit  must  be  judged  by  its  results  as  well  as  by 
"its  motive. 

For  a  long  while  the  social  worker  has  been  preaching  the 
evils  of  indiscriminate  alms  giving  and  has  been  trying  to  sub- 
stitute for  it  an  intelligent  method  of  providing  opportunity  for 
those  less  fortunate  and  building  up  within  the  individual  a  per- 
sonality that  will  permit  him  to  go  through  life  with  head  erect 
and  self-respect  maintained.  But  no  one  realizes  better  than  the 
social  worker  that  his  ideals  are  still  far  from  realization,  that  he 
himself  is  often  looked  upon  as  cruel  and  hard-hearted.  He  knows 
that  it  will  require  much  painstaking  education  to  persuade  the 
man  on  the  street  that  real  philanthropy  consists  not  in  the  giv- 
ing of  alms  but  that  it  is  expressed  in  the  helping  hand  rather 
than  in  the  tossed  coin. 
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HOUSE  HUNTING  FOR  BLIND  BUSINESS  WOMEN 

Florence  W.  Birchard 

In  the  very  beginning  let  me  say  that  I  am  not  advocating  our 
Annie  E.  Fisher  House  as  the  perfect  solution  of  the  housing  prob- 
lem which  so  often  confronts  the  blind  young  women  who  are  in 
the  business  or  industrial  world.  The  ideal  way  is,  no  doubt,  the 
natural  fitting  in  of  our  girl  to  a  group  of  seeing  comrades  in  a 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  a  co-operatively  run  apartment,  or  a  delightful  and 
absolutely  satisfactory  private  boarding-house.  Yet,  before  the 
perfect  boarding-house  is  found  there  are  often  many  dragons  in 
the  way. 

Annie  E.   Fisher  House 

Our  little  Annie  E.,  as  it  is  lovingly  called — the  youngest  child 
of  the  old  Massachusetts  Association  for  the  Blind — came  into  ex- 
istence through  a  sudden  emergency  need.  A  settlement  house, 
which  had  for  many  years  given  kindly  harborage  to  blind  and 
sighted  working  girls,  quite  suddenly  altered  its  policy  and  decided 
to  board  only  students.  All  living  there  were  obliged  to  move  out. 
The  girls  were  busy  during  the  day,  and  time  was  short ;  so  some 
of  us  set  about  a  hurried  search  for  new  homes  into  which  our  girls 
might  move.  To  our  surprise  we  found  that  the  girls  could  not  find 
a  place  in  any  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.'s  because  of  the  cafeteria  system 
in  the  dining-rooms,  and  an  outspoken  fear  that  something  would 
happen  to  a  girl  without  sight  in  a  large  place.  The  same  was  true 
of  another  very  large  and  well  endowed  establishment  for  working 
girls.  One  co-operative  boarding-house  for  girls  was  crowded  to 
the  doors — with  a  waiting  list.  And  so  the  story  ran.  There  was 
no  place  within  walking  distance  of  work,  and  double  carfares  for 
oneself  and  guide  count  up  to  an  alarming  degree. 

Private  boarding  places  with  living  expenses  for  a  reasonable 
sum  seemed  impossible  to  secure  on  short  notice  and  we  decided  to 
solve  our  own  problem  with  the  help  of  the  Association. 

Feeling  that  a  house  for  blind  girls  only  was  not  the  true  an- 
swer to  our  puzzle,  we  decided  to  take  in  an  equal  number  of  seeing 
girls  with  those  who  did  not  see,  but  to  ask  all  to  live  under  exactly 
the  same  conditions  and  rules.  Also  we  decided  that  it  must  never 
develop  into  too  large  a  group,  but  should  always  keep  the  intimate 
touch  of  family  give  and  take.  Board  must  be  on  a  sliding  scale, 
according  to  wages  earned,  from  six  to  nine  dollars  a  week,  and 
everyone  must  take  her  turn  at  the  dishes,  preparing  Sunday  sup- 
pers, and  also  working  in  the  laundry. 

We  expected  to  move  into  one  of  the  old  renovated  family  resi- 
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dences  on  Beacon  Hill,  but  while  this  was  being  prepared,  we  lived 
in  two  small,  reclaimed  houses  where  half  the  girls  daily  climbed 
out  of  the  sky-light,  crossed  the  roofs,  and  went  down  into  thfe 
dining-room  in  the  next  house,  where  they  met  the  more  fortunate 
half  who  lived  on  the  dining-room  side.  Those  were  cosy  if 
crowded  days,  and  there  was  much  excitement  as  friends  rallied 
to  our  need  and  sent  furniture,  rugs,  and  even  weird  collections  of 
crockery.  The  neighbors  called  and  the  woman  who  had  cleaned 
in  the  beginning  grew  so  interested  that  she  joined  us  as  working 
housekeeper.  Later  we  moved  to  our  own  rented  house  at  44  Ir- 
ving Street,  Boston,  with  its  quaint,  very  narrow,  and  very  steep 
stairs,  and  a  much-used  fireplace  and  the  family  cat.  Huckleberry 
Fisher.  It  is  far  from  made-to-order.  No  room  for  storage,  base- 
ment, kitchen  and  dining-room,  and  two  girls  in  a  room.  Yet  few 
homes  are  perfect  and  the  very  makeshifts  and  inconveniences  lead 
to  fun  and  family  councils  which  make  The  Annie  E.  Fisher  a  real 
home  without  a  thought  of  capital  H.  The  house  mother,  who  is 
employed  and  away  from  home  all  day,  and  the  housekeeper  with 
the  girls  make  up  the  household.  Three  of  the  girls  have  no  sight, 
three  have  partial  sight,  and  two  have  normal  sight.  Some  day  we 
hope  to  enlarge  our  borders  to  take  four  more  into  the  group  and  to 
have  a  guest  room,  but  there  is  now  no  room  even  to  swing  Huckle- 
berry, the  cat. 

Several  of  the  family  go  to  night  school,  or  take  music  lessons, 
or  attend  lecture  courses,  and  all  are  fond  of  theatre  going  and  con- 
certs, so  there  is  never  lack  of  interesting  table  talk.  Miss  Erwin, 
the  captain  of  the  ship,  has  a  library  of  the  best  of  literature,  and 
often  of  an  evening  the  group  sit  close  together  sewing  while  she 
reads  anything  from  Grace  Richmond's  "Tales"  to  "Jane  Eyre."  It 
is  interesting,  perhaps,  that  two  of  the  girls  paying  the  highest 
board  are  without  sight,  and  that  it  is  a  blind  girl  who  has  the  most 
masculine  callers.  Catholics  and  Protestants  learn  respect  for  each 
other's  religious  beliefs.  The  tidy  blind  girl  keeps  her  more  easy- 
going room-mate  up  to  standard  as  to  the  good  order  of  bed  rooms, 
or  the  sighted  girl,  as  a  matter  of  course,  meets  the  blind  friend 
at  the  station,  returning  from  a  week-end  trip. 

Any  one  who  so  desires  may  prepare  and  take  her  own 
luncheon,  but  the  one  fixed  rule  of  the  house  is  that,  except  at  week- 
ends, no  midday  meal  is  to  be  prepared  by  the  housekeeper,  except, 
of  course,  in  case  of  illness.  Meals  are  always  tastefully  prepared 
and  abundant  in  quantity,  for  working  folk  need  to  h^ve  good  food. 

Except  for  rent  the  family  supports  its  own  home,  and  has 
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something  left  over  to  help  on  rent.    If  we  can  move  to  a  larger 
house  and  have  a  few  new  members,  we  hope  to  do  even  more. 

From  the  beginning  there  has  never  been  a  thought  of  blind- 
ness as  something  different  and  outside  normal  living.  We  are  for- 
tunate in  having  for  our  captain  a  lady  who  loves  girls,  but  never 
even  in  thought  divides  them  into  blind  girls  and  seeing  girls. 
They  are  just  girls,  and  as  the  captain,  so  the  crew.  A  visitor  who 
does  not  see  said  to  me  the  other  day,  "There  isn't  a  blind  thing 
about  that  home.  If  my  mother  dies  I  want  to  live  there  because 
everyone  has  such  a  good  time  and  you  forget  that  some  folks  think 
you  are  different."  That  is  why  the  Fisher  House  is  filling  its  own 
little  place — because  each  one  under  its  roof  is  like  everyone  else 
in  doing  her  part  to  keep  the  family  unit  normal,  happy  and  useful, 
and  the  little  home  sends  out  every  morning  eight  young  people, 
each  of  whom  has  her  work  to  do  in  the  world. 


HOUSE  HUNTING  FOR  BLIND  MEN 

Calvin  S.  Glover 

The  Executive  Committee  elected  me  to  discuss  house  hunt- 
ing for  blind  men,  because  I  have  been  in  a  position  to  observe 
the  operation  of  two  institutional  plans — one  for  women,  and  one 
for  men — without  carrying  the  responsibility  for  them.  No  doubt 
they  were  aware  of  my  deep  concern  for  the  homes  of  our  blind 
men. 

I  have  had  considerable  personal  experience  as  I  spent  six 
years  making  my  home  where  my  hat  would  hang.  As  a  home 
teacher  in  New  York  State,  I  have  lodged  in  cheap  rooming  houses, 
in  comfortable  private  homes,  in  country  taverns,  in  first-class 
hotels,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  and  Pullman  cars.  My  experiences  on  the 
whole  were  agreeable,  but  in  a  few  instances  they  were  not.  I 
spent  at  least  one  night  with  my  feet  on  a  radiator  for  fear  the 
mice  would  mistake  them  for  food.  Joe  Murphy  and  I  dismissed 
a  taxi,  entered  the  Beacon  Chambers  in  Boston,  and  asked  to  reg- 
ister. We  were  nonplussed  when  the  clerk  demurred  and  asked 
how  we  could  see  to  take  care  of  ourselves  in  his  establishment. 
This  is  my  only  encounter  with  a  prejudice  against  blind  roomers, 
and  was  quickly  faced  down.  Nevertheless,  reports  have  come  to 
me  that  owners  object  to  blind  tenants,  and  that  this  discrimina- 
tion results  in  poorer  living  quarters  for  them.  Wherever  I  have 
been  able  to  investigate  these  reports,  I  have  discovered  that  the 
real  objection  is  personality  rather  than  blindness,  and  thus  early 
in  this  paper  I  am  obliged  to  offer  this  as  a  conclusion. 
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I  should  like  to  tell  you  about  the  Clovernook  Home  for  Blind 
Women,  with  its  beautiful  historic  setting  and  its  delightful  home 
atmosphere,  but  I  must  keep  clear  of  any  discussion  of  homes  for 
women,  since  their  domesticity  is  a  factor  with  which  I  cannot 
now  deal.  I  shall  further  limit  my  subject  by  avoiding  invalids  ■ 
whose  care  is  not  primarily  a  question  of  housing.  The  negro 
problem  has  been  serious  in  our  community,  but  it  is  so  distinctly 
racial  that  it  does  not  come  strictly  within  our  province. 

Let  us  consider  the  handicap  of  blindness,  analyzing  and  meas- 
uring it  by  social  standards.  Then  we  shall  agree  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  minimize  or  eliminate  it  by  the  most  direct  and  specific 
means  conceivable.  Less  than  this  would  be  inadequate;  more 
than  this  dangerous.  Every  community  has  its  conformists  and 
its  reformers,  each  with  a  peculiar  technique.  Our  task  is  to  train 
and  equip  the  blind  citizen  to  stand  up  with  his  fellows,  free  and 
equal,  whether  they  march  under  the  banner  of  reform,  or  sulk 
under  the  lash  of  discipline.  Of  course  we  want  every  one  to  be 
moral,  intelligent,  and  generous,  but  experience  does  not  show 
that  we  can  forcibly  induce  such  qualities.  Since,  then,  perfection 
is  mirage  for  ordinary  mortals,  it  is  folly  to  require  it  of  handi- 
capped people.  In  housing,  we  should  like  to  see  all  of  our  blind 
people  in  comfortable  private  homes,  with  the  most  modern  con- 
veniences ;  but  that  would  not  be  normal,  and  if  such  an  ideal 
were  forced,  its  artificiality  would  undoubtedly  breed  corruption. 

Study    of   Housing   Problem    in    Cincinnati 

In  1920  we  made  a  hasty  study  of  the  housing  of  our  people 
in  Cincinnati,  and  found  some  rather  bad  homes.  At  that  time 
landlords  could  choose  their  tenants,  and  disagreeable  ones  were 
penalized.  Although  I  did  not  see  any  positive  discrimination 
against  blind  men,  I  advised  my  Board  of  Directors  to  consider 
some  kind  of  remedial  action.  We  were  inclined  to  take  over  a 
tenement  house,  and  rent  it  to  our  clients  at  cost,  but  we  went 
cautiously  because  we  could  not  see  our  way  out  after  such  a 
radical  beginning.  About  that  time  the  Better  Housing  League 
began  to  function,  and  we  immediately  recognized  in  them  spe- 
cialists who  should  serve  the  blind,  assisted  when  necessary  by  us. 
It  is  a  fundamental  policy  with  us  to  enlist  the  resources  of  our 
community  wherever  they  are  more  expert  than  our  own  service. 
We  have  seen  no  reason  to  develop  a  special  machinery  here,  and 
there  are  comparatively  few  instances  in  which  we  are  obliged 
to  act  independently.  While  this  plan  has  been  in  operation  a 
group  of  blind  people  have  demanded  the  establishment  of  a  home 
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for  blind  working  men.  Such  a  home  was  opened  in  1925  at  a 
cost  of  some  $50,000.  Half  a  dozen  men  soon  took  up  their  abode 
there,  and  though  a  few  have  dropped  out,  and  a  few  come  in, 
that  number  has  remained  almost  constant.  At  present  two  of  the 
men  are  invalids.  One  is  mentally  immature,  and  the  others  are 
more  than  fifty  years  of  age.  Only  two  are  regularly  employed. 
Since  the  management  was  vested  in  a  club  of  blind  people,  fric- 
tion soon  developed  and  a  most  unfortunate  disruption  occurred 
during  the  first  year.  The  undertaking  is  financed  chiefly  by  di- 
rect solicitation,  card  parties,  and  slot  machine  commissions,  as 
it  does  not  participate  in  the  budget  of  the  Community  Chest. 
These  are  significant  facts.  I  shall  pass  on  without  attempting  to 
interpret  them,  as  the  theoretical  aspects  of  the  question  were  pre- 
sented to  this  Association  two  years  ago  by  Miss  Roberta  Griffith. 

The  'Situation   in   Cincinnati 

A  recent  study  of  the  housing  conditions  now  prevailing  in 
Cincinnati  enables  me  to  give  you  precisely  the  situation  now  ob- 
taining there.  Having  eliminated  women,  children,  invalids,  and 
negroes,  we  know  of  146  men  who,  we  may  assume,  choose  their 
living  quarters — 52  are  in  private  or  double  houses,  10  in  apart- 
ment houses — complete  with  private  bath — 54  in  tenement  houses, 
26  renting  rooms.  Three  others  are  guests  at  the  Samuel  Bell 
Home,  and  one  is  a  resident  employee  of  a  hospital.  Appraising 
the  private  or  double  houses,  25  of  which  are  owned  by  blind  men, 
we  consider  37  of  them  good,  14  medium,  and  1  bad;  5  of  the 
apartments  are  distinctly  good,  5  are  medium.  Of  the  54  ten- 
ements, we  regard  12  as  good,  37  as  medium,  and  5  as  bad.  It  is 
especially  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  26  rooms  rented  by  blind 
men,  5  are  good,  15  medium,  and  6  bad. 

The  summing  up  of  these  statistics  shows  that  the  living  quar- 
ters of  142  blind  men  who  live  quite  independently,  are  bad  in  only 
12  instances  and  good  in  59.  The  Better  Housing  League  would 
be  gratified  if  statistics  for  the  general  public  were  as  satisfac- 
tory, and  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  blind  men  are  as  well 
housed  as  their  social  peers. 
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THE  BLIND  AS  INSURANCE  SALESMEN 
Julias  Jonas 

It  is  true  that  I  cannot,  in  a  physical  sense,  see.  I  usually 
approach  my  insurance  prospect  and,  after  my  secretary  or  guide 
has  announced  me,  I  say  to  him,  "Although  I  cannot  now  see, 
I  have  come  because  I  have  seen  something  that  will  be  to  your 
advantage,  by  making  certain  changes  in  your  policies  or  adding 
to  your  present  line  of  insurance."  It  seemingly  does  not  take  so 
long  to  gain  his  attention  and  confidence,  and,  as  you  know,  confi- 
dence begets  respect. 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  high  regard  which  our  company  and 
our  supervisor  have  for  my  insurance  production  and  my  work 
for  the  sightless  at  large  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
As  Socrates  said,  "If  I  am  not  for  myself,  who  will  be?  If  I  am 
only  for  myself,  what  am  I?",  so  my  one  aim  and  desire  in  life 
is  to  share  whatever  success  I  may  have  attained  thus  far,  with 
those  in  Braille-land — more  especially  with  those  who  are  willing 
to  help  themselves  and  take  advantages  of  the  field  now  open  to 
them  by  aflUliating  themselves  with  some  prosperous  institution  in 
the  life  insurance  business.  Perhaps  I  have  already  informed  you 
of  the  fact  that  I  am  primarily  concerned  about  the  future  of 
those  in  Braille-land. 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  sight  in  the  lile  insurance  business 
is  not  a  necessity ;  it  is  merely  a  convenience.  One  must,  however, 
be  able  to  see  with  his  mind's  eye ;  thus  it  is  in  all  lines  of  the  bus- 
iness world.  The  engineer  who  drew  up  the  final  plans  for  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  the  engineer  who  supervised  the  construction 
of  the  Woolworth  Building,  the  engineer  who  laid  the  plans  for 
the  Panama  Canal,  and  all  the  host  of  others  who  set  out  upon 
similar  gigantic  projects,  all  first  conceived  mental  pictures  of 
their  plans,  and  then  put  them  into  effect  materially.  So  you  see 
that  even  in  these  instances,  at  first,  sight  was  not  even  a  con- 
venience. In  the  insurance  field  one's  plans  are  laid  out  in  one's 
mind  and  carried  out  physically;  but  they  have  no  need  of  sight 
as  these  engineers  eventually  did. 

No  one  can  stand  in  your  way  but  yourself.  Do  not  think 
for  a  moment  that  all  that  remains  to  be  done  is  to  approach  your 

prospect  with  "My  name  is  ;  I  represent  the  , 

so  how  much  do  you  want?" 

Essential   Qualifications   of   a   Good   Agent 

The  agent  must  have  the  intelligence  to  translate  the  tech- 
nical language  of  insurance  into  simple  words  which  the  individ- 
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ual  prospect  will  clearly  understand.  While  these  facts  must  be 
presented  in  simple  language  embracing  Latin  terms,  it  is  essential 
that  the  agent  himself  should  have  a  vivid  vision  of  what  insur- 
ance really  is  and  what  may  be  done  with  its  proceeds.  It  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  those  who  cannot  grasp  the  scientific  side  of  in- 
surance are  not  likely  to  be  successful  in  persuading  prospects  to 
buy  something  that  the  agent  himself  is  not  fully  conversant  with. 
I  believe  that  most  of  those  with  average  intelligence  and  educa- 
tion, who  will  diligently  study  and  persist  in  interviewing  pros- 
pects, will  succeed  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree.  The  results  ob- 
tained will  depend  chiefly  upon  the  quality  and  quantity  of  your 
efforts.  It  has  been  aptly  said  that  life  insurance  is  the  best  paid 
hard  work  in  the  world,  and  I  am  here  to  bear  witness  to  the 
literal  truth  of  this  saying. 

After  you  have  mastered  the  fundamentals  of  insurance  and 
have  begun  calling  upon  prospects,  try  to  concentrate  your  argu- 
ments upon  selling  points.  In  other  words,  make  your  proposi- 
tion interesting  by  telling  the  prospect  about  the  clothes,  food, 
rent,  and  education  which  the  insurance  money  will  buy,  as  well 
as  making  a  word-picture  of  what  it  would  mean  to  have  that 
mortgage  paid  off  by  insurance — instead  of  clouding  his  mind  with 
a  learned  dissertation  upon  the  difference  between  a  twenty-year 
endowment  and  a  twenty-payment  life  policy.  In  other  words, 
talk  about  his  needs  and  you  will  sell  him  insurance;  but  say  as 
little  about  insurance  as  possible.  One  of  the  greatest  salesmen 
who  ever  lived  said,  "Never  interrupt  a  buyer  when  he  is  buying. 
When  he  is  through,  sell  him  something."  Just  as  in  every  other 
business  one  must  know  thoroughly  what  he  has  to  offer  for  sale ; 
then  show  his  prospect  his  urgent  need  for  what  he  is  being  of- 
fered. 

Available  Literature 

It  would  be  presumptious  on  my  part  to  say  that  all  of  you 
would  become  successful  as  life  insurance  agents.  I  can  say,  how- 
ever, that  all  of  you  who  so  desire,  can  find  books  in  most  of  our 
larger  libraries,  and  may  even  take  a  course  in  life  insurance 
through  the  Hadley  Correspondence  School  for  the  Blind,  located 
at  Winnetka,  Illinois.  All  this  has  been  made  possible  through 
my  personal  efforts  and  those  of  my  fellow  agents  and  the  co- 
operation of  our  company.  The  books  in  the  course  are  offered 
to  you  without  any  cost  on  your  part.  After  your  completion  of 
the  course  I  will  be  pleased  to  find  a  place  for  you,  and  to  furnish 
you  with  a  book  on  selling  points,  as  well  as  a  rate-book. 
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You  may  wish  to  know  what  sort  of  income  you  may  expect 
from  a  business  of  this  sort.  The  size  of  your  income  rests  en- 
tirely with  yourself;  you  are  the  only  one  to  place  any  limit  to  it. 
To  illustrate  this  point :  I  recently  made  a  personal  inquiry  of  one 
of  our  company's  vice-presidents  as  to  the  amount  of  commissions 
received  by  our  five  leading  sightless  agents.  In  reply  to  my 
inquiry,  he  advised  me  that  the  total  income  of  these  five  agents 
was  $56,000  annually,  making  an  average  of  $11,200.  Two  other 
sightless  agents,  practically  novices  in  the  business,  were  earning 
a  combined  income  of  $2,200  or  an  average  of  about  $1,100  an- 
nually. There  are  men  in  other  companies  than  ours  who  I  know 
are  enjoying  incomes  of  about  $6,000.  In  the  insurance  business 
you  have  no  other  expenses,  such  as  rent,  telephone,  stationery, 
etc.,  as  the  company  furnishes  these.  Thus  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  the  sighted  need  not  sympathize  with  these  sightless 
agents.  They  have  mastered  the  situation  and  have  overcome 
their  handicap.  You  notice  that  I  hae  used  the  word  sightless 
for  blind,  and  wish  you  would,  too.  It  is  a  softer  word  than  blind, 
and  does  not  carry  with  it  the  conventional  sympathy  connected 
with  the  word  blind.  We  do  not  want  sympathy — we  want  op- 
portunity. 


THE  BLIND  IN  PUBLIC  LIFE 

Henry  E.  Lanius 

To  me  it  seems  entirely  sensible  and  entirely  logical  that  blind 
men  and  blind  women  should  strive  for  a  place  in  public  affairs. 

Why  not?  Unless  one  desires  to  interpret  blindness  to  be  an 
always  insurmountable  handicap,  a  barrier  forever  sinister,  then 
one  must  expect  to  see  the  physically  blind  engaged  in  many  fields 
of  endeavor. 

Years  ago,  many  years  ago,  I  thought  of  entering  the  arena 
as  a  contender  for  office.  For  many  years  following  the  election 
of  the  Hon.  T.  P.  Gore  to  the  United  States  Senate,  every  blind 
man  and  woman  who  appeared  in  prominent  places  were  thought 
to  have  received  their  inspiration  from  the  Oklahoma  man ;  when 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  them  (myself  included)  had  never 
heard  of  Gore  until  long  after  our  steps  had  been  directed  in  the 
quest  of  a  place  in  public  life.  What  does  that  mean?  Merely 
that  there  is  the  same  average  among  the  blind  as  among  the  see- 
ing to  do  things  worth  while  in  every  field.  It  means  a  natural 
drift  of  human  talent.    That  is  all  it  should  mean. 
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And  how  many  have  reached  the  goal?  That  is  hard  to 
answer  but  there  are  a  considerable  number.  Blind  men  are  to- 
day holding  offices  in  many  sections  of  the  United  States  as  na- 
tional, state  and  municipal  officials,  as  appointees  to  places  of  dig- 
nity and  high  authority,  as  valued  and  respected  members  of  our 
official  family.  When  we  scrutinize  the  matter,  we  are  not  at  all 
surprised.  Why  should  a  blind  person  fail  to  give  service  of  a 
high  order?  Why  should  a  blind  man  hesitate  to  believe  that 
blindness  cannot  be  a  real  barrier  to  success  in  public  life? 

For  myself  I  calmly  and  dispassionately  decline  to  consider 
blindness  as  an  asset  or  a  liability  in  politics.  It  may  seem  a  hand- 
icap or  an  asset  to  one  who  is  a  candidate  for  office  but  it  is  neither. 

The  question  of  a  person's  candidacy  should  be  taken  on  a 
basis  of  American  principles  as  applied  to  politics.  No  man  or 
woman  should  be  elected  to  office  simply  because  he  or  she  is  a 
member  of  a  majority  party  and  with  little  real  merit  back  of 
them;  nor  should  anyone  be  elected  simply  because  he  or  she  is 
a  blind  or  otherwise  physically  handicapped  person.  By  the  same 
rule,  therefore,  no  one  should  be  defeated  simply  because  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  handicapped  one  way  or  another.  Public  office 
is  public  business  and  that  is  all  that  can  be  made  of  it.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  handicap  or  favoritism. 

Every  candidate,  whether  blind  or  possessed  of  every  phys- 
ical faculty  and  endowment,  should  be  willing  to  place  his  candi- 
dacy on  one  basis — absolute  fitness. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  very  many  persons  in  pub- 
lic life  who  have  their  eyesight  but  who  are  mentally  blind,  grossly 
incompetent,  and  who  would  not  be  tolerated  if  they  were  physi- 
cally blind. 

When  a  blind  man  aspires  for  office,  he  will  find  that  his 
blindness  is  just  as  liable  to  be  a  burden  politically  as  physically. 
He  will  discover  that,  although  many  incompetent  sighted  persons 
have  been  elected  to  office  without  the  slightest  suggestion  of  a 
challenge  concerning  the  qualifications,  the  time  has  suddenly 
come  when  only  one  hundred  per  cent  qualifications  will  answer. 

But  that  is  as  it  should  be.  If  a  blind  man  is  subjected  to  the 
closest  scrutiny  when  bidding  for  public  favor,  he  may  rest  assured 
that  the  next  man,  whether  blind  or  sighted,  will  pass  under  the 
same  examination.  If  he  is  successful,  he  will  note  that  his  friends 
will  see  to  it  that  the  next  candidate  is  as  well  fitted  as  he,  and  if 
he  fails,  his  friends  will  demand  the  same  qualifications  to  be  sho"\Mi 
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all  candidates  as  were  asked  of  the  blind  person.     Either  way  he 
will  perform  a  public  service. 

No  one  should  think  of  holding  public  trust  who  is  not  entirely- 
qualified  to  do  so.  Public  office  is  no  place  to  go  to  experiment. 
One  should  be  willing  to  prepare  oneself  for  such  a  position  as  he 
desires  to  hold,  but  in  some  cases  it  will  take  years  of  preparation. 

Sympathy,  or  as  we  like  to  call  it  in  modern  politics,  sentiment, 
will  play  more  or  less  of  a  part  in  the  candidacy  of  everyone  coveting 
for  public  trust.  And  the  sighted  will  use  the  same  underhand 
tactics,  if  they  use  them  at  all,  against  the  blind  as  against  the 
sighted.  No  one  should  expect  to  be  elected  to  office  who  can  show 
no  better  claim  than  that  he  is  blind  or  that  he  is  a  party  man. 
Begging  votes  or  begging  money  is  mendicancy  as  truly  as  it  is 
anything.  If  there  were  at  stake  nothing  but  the  salary  of  the 
office  asked  for,  it  would  still  be  entirely  wrong  to  elect  anyone 
whether  sighted  or  blind  who  is  not  qualified  to  hold  office,  but  there 
is  a  great  danger  of  working  a  great  wrong  on  the  public.  Ability 
to  serve,  then,  is  the  highest  requirement  of  every  candidate. 

But  certainly  the  blind  have  not  been  a  cause  for  shame  in 
their  capacity  as  officials.  In  fact,  it  can  be  shown  that  with  few 
exceptions,  their  work  has  been  better  than  many  of  their  sighted 
colleagues.  Politics  is  a  field  that  will  bring  many  heart-breaks. 
It  is  a  hard  road,  that  is  certain,  and  if  one  is  willing  to  properly 
equip  himself,  he  can  travel  it,  but  in  traveling  it  the  blind  official 
must  be  prepared  to  receive  the  same  criticism  as  his  sighted 
brother. 

That  is  as  it  should  be.  The  true  office  holder  will  never  fail 
to  invite  criticism  but  he  will  never  fear  it.  Let  us  go  forward 
with  the  determination  that  the  blind  are  not  to  be  denied  the  right 
to  hold  public  office  merely  because  of  their  particular  handicap,  but 
let  us  remember  that  public  office  is  public  business  and  that  the 
people  are  entitled  to  receive  the  best  service  that  can  be  procured. 
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POULTRY  RAISING  AS  AN  OCCUPATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

George  Hagopian 

•  I  lost  my  sight  at  the  age  of  five  years  through  severe  illness. 
Five  years  later  I  entered  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  and 
shortly  after  that  my  people  moved  to  California.  My  vacations 
were  spent  with  friends  in  Wrentham. 

While  at  the  school  I  took  manual  training,  piano  tuning  and 
music,  in  addition  to  the  curriculum,  but  none  of  these  appealed  to 
me  except  music.  I  worked  diligently  at  this,  not  only  during  the 
hours  assigned  to  this  art,  but  devoting  to  it  also  the  time  allotted 
for  recreation.  I  graduated  in  1909,  but  continued  in  the  school 
another  year. 

After  spending  many  years  in  an  effort  to  achieve  my  aim  of 
making  music  my  life  work,  I  proved  to  my  satisfaction  that,  while 
I  might  be  able  to  make  a  livelihood,  I  was  not  sufficiently  talented 
to  attain  the  fulfillment  of  my  ambition. 

Having  arrived  at  this  decision  I  did  not  hesitate  another 
moment,  but  left  school  in  November,  1910,  and  came  out  on  the 
farm  where  I  had  spent  my  vacations,  determined  to  enter  the 
poultry  business. 

Here  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  the  people  who  had 
been  such  good  friends,  making  the  place  seem  like  home  to  me. 

By  this  time  Mr.  Fisher  had  passed  away  and  Miss  Fisher 
was  left  alone,  with  no  near  relatives  and  no  means  of  supporting 
herself.  I  saw  no  reason  why  we  could  not  work  together  to  our 
mutual  advantage.  Whenever  I  needed  assistance  Miss  Fisher  was 
always  at  my  beck  and  call. 

On  this  place  there  were  no  poultry  accommodations,  but  there 
was  an  old  barn  and  thirty  or  forty  mongrel  hens.  This  is  all  the 
foundation  I  had  for  a  start,  but  I  think  I  understood  a  little  of  the 
patient  drudgery,  the  difficult  planning,  the  long  months  and  years 
of  constant  labor,  that  must  intervene  before  my  hopes  and  visions 
of  an  extensive  business  could  be  realized. 

I  spent  the  winter  of  1910-11  in  building  small  coops  from  such 
material  as  I  could  find  lying  around  and  a  few  packing  cases,  I 
also  constructed  wire  runs  to  confine  the  chickens  I  would  hatch. 
Then,  too,  I  caned  a  few  chairs  to  assist  in  our  support. 

When  spring  came  I  was  ready  to  embark  on  my  program  with 
zest.    My  first  hatching  and  brooding  was  accomplished  according 
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to  Mother  Nature's  provision  for  propagating  the  feathered  tribe, 
namely,  old  hens,  and  I  had  to  wait  patiently  for  said  Mother 
Nature  to  lead  the  fowls  to  that  state  of  broodiness  necessary  for 
setting,  therefore  my  hatches  were  not  as  early  as  I  could  have 
wished,  and  extended  from  April  to  July. 

In  October,  1911,  I  housed  my  first  season's  production,  one 
hundred  pullets,  having  sold  the  same  number  of  cockerels  as 
broilers  and  roasting  chickens.  The  "housing"  was  in  the  barn 
cellar,  as  had  been  the  custom  of  farmers,  the  barn  having  been 
required  for  other  purposes.  Later  I  was  forced  to  move  the  pullets 
into  the  barn  proper,  for  deep  snows  and  heavy  rains  flooded  the 
cellar. 

These  pullets  which  I  raised  proved  to  be  prolific  layers  and 
the  results  of  this  first  year  were  very  satisfactory  as  an  entering 
wedge. 

The  succeeding  year  I  was  encouraged  by  this  small  success 
to  proceed  on  a  little  larger  scale.  I  purchased  a  small  incubator 
holding  two  hundred  and  forty  eggs.  Neither  Miss  Fisher  nor  I  had 
had  any  experience  with  incubators  and  we  certainly  made  a  mess 
of  it.  We  operated  this  machine  according  to  directions.  Evidently 
certain  conditions  were  not  right.  Knowledge  obtained  by 
experience  was  a  requisite.  From  the  two  hundred  and  forty  eggs 
that  were  set  only  seventy-five  chicks  were  hatched,  two  days 
late,  inferior  in  quality. 

However,  nothing  daunted,  I  again  filled  the  incubator,  and 
the  second  hatch,  if  I  remember  correctly,  was  a  slight  improve- 
ment. I  repeated  this  process  several  times,  supplementing  it  with 
setting  hens.  I  had  determined  on  raising  five  hundred  chicks  and 
was  not  to  be  thwarted.    I  accomplished  my  object. 

This  necessitated  additional  accommodations  and  I  built  my 
first  laying  house,  which  was  fifty  by  fifteen  feet.  I  hired  a  car- 
penter to  build  this,  for,  although  I  could  handle  tools  to  a  certain 
extent,  I  did  not  feel  competent  to  attempt  such  a  building. 

Things  did  not  go  well  this  fall.  I  sold  two  hundred  and  fifty 
cockerels,  and  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  pullets  remaining  were 
now  matured.  Then  came  my  first  setback.  The  birds  contracted 
colds,  developing  into  roup.  I  inquired  of  all  nearby  poultrymen 
whom  I  knew  and  each  had  a  different  suggestion  as  to  the  cause 
and  cure  of  this  disease.  I  finally  concluded  that  my  next  move 
must  be  to  sell  out  all  my  flock  rather  than  attempt  any  remedy 
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for  the  diseased  birds.  I  then  purchased  one  hundred  pure  blooded 
Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Red  hens,  using  fifty  of  the  best  to  breed 
from  and  mating  them  with  four  pedigreed  cockerels.  The  next 
spring  I  raised  seven  hundred  first-class  chicks  from  these  birds. 
This  gave  me  assurance  that  I  now  had  a  foothold  in  my  chosen 
enterprise  and  could  advance  fearlessly.  Of  these  seven  hundred 
chickens  I  marketed  the  cockerels  and  had  three  hundred  and  fifty 
fine  pullets  remaining,  which  I  housed  in  the  barn  and  the  laying 
house  above  mentioned. 

The  next  four  years  I  steadily  increased  my  equipment — incu- 
bators, brooders  and  housing  accommodations,  and  in  1917  my 
stock  numbered  eight  hundred  laying  hens.  Shortly  after  the 
War  broke  out  the  price  of  grain  soared  until  it  became  almost 
prohibitive,  while  poultry  prices  did  not  advance  in  the  same  ratio. 
These  conditions  forced  many  poultrymen  out  of  business,  but  I 
believed  that  this  state  of  things  would  adjust  itself  by  the  old 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  that  the  one  who  continued  to 
"stand  by"  would  profit  by  it. 

Meanwhile  I  had  commenced  selling  baby  chicks,  having  dis- 
posed of  my  small  lamp  incubators  and  installed  my  first  mammoth 
coal-burning  machine,  three  thousand  three  hundred  egg  capacity. 
In  addition  to  my  sales  I  was  raising  in  the  neighborhood  of  two 
thousand  chicks  myself,  and  carrying  over  eight  hundred  mature 
stock.  My  equipment  was  still  crude  in  many  respects.  I  was 
drawing  water  with  **the  old  oaken  bucket,"  distributing  it  to  all 
parts  of  the  farm  in  pails,  and  this,  you  will  readily  understand, 
was  no  small  job. 

At  this  point  I  again  met  reverses,  for  I  had  inbred  until  my 
stock  had  deteriorated  and  had  become  virtually  non-productive. 
In  the  winter  of  1917,  in  three  months,  I  lost  two  thousand  dollars 
and  sold  out  all  my  flock,  once  more  starting  anew.  This  time  I 
bought  hatching  eggs  from  a  man  whose  stock  I  knew  to  be  A  1. 
I  contracted  with  him  for  all  his  hatching  eggs.  The  hatches  came 
out  very  well,  and  I  sold  enough  baby  chicks  to  pay  for  all  the 
eggs  I  had  purchased,  besides  having  two  thousand  chickens  to 
raise  myself,  these  being  net  profit  from  the  sale  of  baby  chicks. 
These  chicks  did  exceptionally  well,  grew  rapidly,  and  the  mor- 
tality was  negligible.  The  money  secured  from  marketing  the  male 
birds  through  this  summer  supported  the  entire  flock.  Therefore 
the  one  thousand  pullets  I  housed  that  fall  were  my  profit  for  the 
season.  From  this  time  on  I  have  had  no  serious  drawbacks,  and  I 
have  made  more  rapid  progress. 
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Each  year  the  demand  for  baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs 
increased  and  I  met  this  demand  by  increasing  my  equipment — 
incubators,  brooding  facilities,  laying  houses  and  help  also.  I  have 
found  no  difficulty  in  marketing  table  eggs.  In  fact,  most  of  the 
time  I  have  been  oversold.  The  middlemen  come  direct  to  the 
farm  and  take  the  eggs  at  the  door.  This  saves  much  trouble  in 
casing  and  shipping  and  also  insures  better  prices,  and  eliminates 
the  commission  merchant's  profit.  I  have  always  disposed  of  my 
market  poultry  alive,  at  the  door,  and  in  this,  too,  the  demand  has 
exceeded  the  supply. 

The  only  time  I  do  any  advertising  is  in  the  spring,  baby 
chicks,  as  there  are  so  many  people  in  this  branch  of  the  poultry 
business  and  competition  is  keen.  I  advertise  in  seven  or  eight 
poultry  publications  which  are  published  in  various  sections  of  the 
country,  and  meet  the  inquiries  resulting  from  these  advertisements 
by  sending  catalogs  which  I  issue  each  year,  which  gives  a  full 
description  of  my  stock,  grades,  and  prices.  By  these  means  I 
reach  an  extensive  territory.  Baby  chicks  I  ship  by  parcel  post  and 
I  can  send  them  a  distance  of  two  thousand  miles  safely.  For 
mature  stock  there  is  no  limit  to  distance,  and  I  have  shipped  as  far 
as  the  Virgin  Islands. 

At  the  present  time  my  plant  has  been  increased  to  three 
thousand  laying  birds,  and  this  season  my  baby  chick  sales  have 
reached  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  thousand  chicks.  The  capacity 
of  my  incubators  is  thirty-eight  thousand  eggs  and  I  have  brooding 
facilities  for  fifteen  thousand  chicks.  Since  1921  I  have  employed 
from  two  to  five  men. 

So  many  people  seem  to  think  that  the  poultry  business  is  not 
a  laborious  occupation;  perhaps  this  accounts  for  the  number 
attempting  it. 

In  fact,  I  have  had  as  guests  professors  from  agricultural  col- 
leges who  brought  their  pupils  here  to  visit  my  plant,  and  have 
known  them  to  tell  the  students  that  it  was  not  in  the  least  degree 
arduous.  Such  a  statement  is  decidedly  misleading.  I  have  always 
found  it  to  be  hard  work,  yes,  more  than  that,  strenuous.  There 
is  no  eight-hour  day  either.  My  men  are  on  their  feet  from  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until  six  at  night  and  very  often  there  is 
evening  work.  Handling  one  hundred-pound  bags  of  grain  is  not 
exactly  play.  If  anyone  is  contemplating  entering  this  business 
under  the  impression  that  it  is  an  easy  job  I  would  assure  him  that 
he  is  laboring  under  a  grave  mistake.    On  the  contrary,  it  is  con- 
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fininy:  work  to  which  very  few  are  willing  to  tie  themselves  down, 
and  this  is  the  reason  why  so  many  who  do  attempt  it  make  a 
failure.  There  is  much  heavy  work  in  connection  with  this  busi- 
ness but  I  will  not  enter  into  details. 

Many  people  think  that  I  have  been  successiul  because  I  enjoy 
the  work,  but  this  is  not  true.  While  I  do  enjoy  life  in  the  country 
and  would  not  be  content  to  live  in  the  city,  I  cannot  say  that  I  find 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  working  with  poultry.  Of  course,  any 
line  of  work  becomes  monotonous  in  time. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  "How  much  poultry  could  a  sight- 
less man  care  for  alone  ?"  This  depends  on  the  man,  whether  he  is 
willing  to  work  eight  hours  or  eighteen  hours,  and  also  on  condi- 
tions— that  is,  on  having  proper  equipment,  time-saving  devices, 
etc.  Under  the  right  conditions  he  could,  beyond  a  doubt,  take  care 
of  one  thousand  mature  birds. 

I  understand  that  one  of  our  sightless  friends  has  made  the 
•statement  that  blindness  is  not  a  handicap,  merely  an  inconvenience. 
I  wish  I  could  say  the  same.  Being  handicapped  as  I  am  I  cannot 
accomplish  as  much  of  the  actual  labor  as  a  sighted  man  could  in 
the  same  time.  Consequently  I  have  had  to  work  a  great  many 
hours  longer  to  achieve  the  same  results.  In  everything  I  attempt 
to  do  I  realize  how  great  is  my  handicap.  A  sightless  person  can 
do  everything  along  this  line  of  work  except  read  the  thermometers. 
I  attend  to  all  the  regulation  of  the  incubators  and  have  taken  care 
of  the  incubator  and  brooder  fires. 

I  owe  my  success  not  only  to  hard  work  and  stick-to-itiveness, 
but  to  optimism,  ambition  and  determination.  I  have  never  admit- 
ted defeat;  I  have  made  all  obstacles  into  stepping  stones  toward 
greater  success. 
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WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND  IN  ENGLAND  SINCE  1900 

Lady   Francis   Campbell 

I  shall  speak  of  the  progress  in  education  under  the  heads  of 
Schools,  the  College  of  Teachers,  National  Institute,  National 
Library,  and  Prevention  of  Blindness,  Progress  in  the  care  of  the 
adult  blind  under  County  Associations,  Blind  Person's  Act  of  1920, 
Workshops,  Home  Workers,  Home  Teachers  and  Statistics. 

The  last  twenty-five  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  saw  a 
great  advance  in  the  education  of  the  youthful  blind,  largely  owing 
to  the  influence  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association  and 
the  Royal  Normal  College.  The  first  twenty-five  years  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  have  seen  corresponding  progress  in  the  care  of  the 
adult  blind,  leading  up  to  the  passing  of  the  "Blind  Person's  Act" 
in  1920. 

In  1925,  there  were  in  England  and  Wales  42,140  blind  per- 
sons, a  proportion  of  1  in  911.  This  was  a  greater  proportion  than 
in  previous  years,  but  the  increase  is  probably  due  to  better  regis- 
tration. Of  the  total  number,  59.1%,  or  24,913,  were  over  50  years 
of  age,  2,977  under  16,  and  10,401  employed  or  under  training,  an 
increase  of  5,000  over  1911. 

EDUCATION 

During  the  100  years  that  followed  the  founding  of  the  first 
school  in  Liverpool,  in  1791,  more  than  150  agencies  for  helping  the 
blind  were  established,  schools,  workshops,  homes,  home-teaching 
societies  and  pension  funds,  all  supported  by  charitable  contribu- 
tions. The  first  public  money,  other  than  relief  from  Boards  of 
Guardians,  was  paid  in  1893,  when  the  education  of  blind  children 
was  made  compulsory  up  to  the  age  of  16,  which  was  twenty-three 
years  after  the  education  of  sighted  children  became  chargeable  to 
the  State.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  London  School  Board  recog- 
nized its  responsibility  in  this  matter  in  1879.  The  amount  paid  by 
education  authorities  at  first,  to  existing  residential  schools  for 
maintenance  and  training,  was  far  below  the  cost  per  pupil,  and  the 
payment  stopped  when  the  pupil  was  16.  At  that  age  technical  or 
professional  training  had  scarcely  begun,  and  the  boy  or  girl  was 
sent  home  with  no  prospect  of  earning  a  livelihood.  Further  help 
for  the  youthful  blind  came  in  1902,  when  a  broad  interpretation  of 
a  new  Technical  Act  for  the  sighted  allowed  continued  training  for 
the  blind.  As  the  act  was  permissive,  the  educational  authorities 
often  said  "No"  to  the  plea  of  superintendents  for  continued  train- 
ing of  their  pupils.    Since  1920,  amendments  to  the  education  acts 
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enable  education  committees  to  pay  from  £90  to  £100  for  pupils 
between  the  ages  of  5  and  20  years,  on  a  50-50  basis  with  the 
National  Government.  I  am  glad  to  learn  from  a  recent  letter  that 
continued  vocational  training  after  16  is  now  almost  universal  and 
is  a  duty  readily  accepted  by  education  committees. 

The  College  of  Teachers 

Another  step  in  educational  advance  was  the  formation  in  1907 
of  the  College  of  Teachers,  as  an  examining  body.  At  that  time 
the  qualifications  of  teachers  in  schools  for  the  blind  varied  greatly, 
and  in  many  cases  the  low  salaries  prevented  superintendents  from 
securing  a  competent  staff.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Col- 
lege prepares  a  syllabus  and  appoints  a  board  of  examiners  every 
year.  In  the  syllabus,  the  following  subjects  are  compulsory:  (1) 
theoretical  and  practical  Braille,  (2)  ready  use  of  special  apparatus 
used  by  blind  children,  (3)  the  theory  of  education  as  applied  to 
blind  children,  including  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  blind. 
One  lesson  must  be  given  in  mathematics,  English  or  general  sub- 
jects, and  one  dealing  with  musical,  manual  or  physical  training, 
as  adapted  to  blind  children.  The  examination  is  conducted  at  some 
school  for  the  blind.  A  regulation  of  the  Central  Board  of  Edu- 
cation requires  all  teachers  to  take  this  examination  within  two 
years  of  the  date  of  their  appointment.  The  College  has  had  the 
desired  effect  of  improving  the  standard  and  raising  salaries. 
Soon  after  the  College  of  Teachers  was  organized  an  Associa- 
tion of  Teachers  was  formed,  which  has  since  amalgamated  with 
the  former  body.  In  union  is  strength,  and  the  two  associations 
have  been  able  to  prevent  unwise  legislation,  and  secure  needed  con- 
cessions from  the  Board  of  Education.  (Their  quarterly  magazine, 
'The  Teacher,"  can  be  obtained  from  the  Hon.  editor,  Miss  K. 
Cramp,  40  Shaftesbury  Road,  Coventry,  England.) 

During  the  last  twenty-five  years  the  schools  have  been  pro- 
gressive, there  has  been  increased  physical  training  and  some  have 
moved  from  crowded  city  sites  to  the  country;  the  teachers  have 
been  ready  to  test  new  educational  methods — the  Montessori  sys- 
tem, the  Dalton  plan,  Dalcroze  eurythmics,  psychological  tests, 
aural  culture  and  musical  appreciation. 

Myopes 

England  led  the  way  in  special  classes  for  myopes.  The  Board 
of  Education  is  pressing  education  committees  to  cease  sending 
such  children  to  schools  for  the  blind,  or  continuing  them  in  ordi- 
nary schools.    At  a  rough  estimate  there  are  5,000.    Their  after 
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care  and  employment  is  engaging  the  attention  of  the  Board  of 
Education  and  Minister  of  Labor. 

Mentally   Deficient 

As  in  the  United  States,  separate  provision  for  the  mentally 
deficient  is  an  urgent  need.  A  former  pupil  of  the  Royal  Normal 
College  opened  a  private  school  for  blind  girls  at  Hastings,  to  which 
she  added  a  home  for  the  same  class  of  sighted  girls.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  family  changes  have  caused  her  to  close  the  home  for 
the  blind.  A  home  and  school  for  children  from  7  to  16  years  of  age 
has  been  established  at  Reigate,  Surrey.  It  is  named  for  Ellen 
Terry,  who  is  greatly  interested  in  the  school.  Near  Bristol  is  one 
of  the  national  colonies  for  the  mentally  deficient,  and  the  warden 
has  reserved  a  separate  building  for  forty  blind  girls  over  16. 

Lending    Library 

In  connection  with  education,  I  must  refer  to  the  growth  of 
the  National  Lending  Library.  Founded  in  1882  by  a  blind  lady, 
who  lent  books  to  her  neighbors  for  a  penny  a  week,  it  has  now 
125,000  volumes  on  its  shelves,  and  last  year  7,000  volumes  and  2,199 
pieces  of  music  were  added.  The  present  quarters  in  Westminster 
were  given  by  the  Carnegie  Trust,  and  in  April  a  new  four-story 
building  was  opened.  The  library  has  a  band  of  500  voluntary 
writers. 

I  was  pleased  to  learn  of  the  active  interest  taken  by  the 
American  Red  Cross  in  providing  embossed  literature.  During  the 
year  800  voluntary  writers,  representing  114  chapters,  have  sup- 
plied books  to  various  libraries,  under  the  direction  of  the  Depart- 
ment for  the  Blind  of  the  Congressional  Library,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Prevention   of  Blindness 

A  commission  on  the  prevention  of  blindness  reported  in  1922. 
The  report  dealt  (1)  with  ophthalmia,  (2)  educational  provision 
for  children  with  defective  sight,  (3)  medical  education,  (4)  indus- 
trial injuries.  By  a  public  health  act  in  1925,  local  Councils  have 
permissive  powers  to  assist  in  the  prevention  of  blindness — 
experience  will  probably  lead  to  these  powers  being  made  com- 
pulsory. 

National   Institute 

No  review  of  the  last  twenty-five  years  would  be  complete 
without  a  brief  account  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Associa- 
tion, now  known  as  the  National  Institute,  founded  by  Dr.  T.  R. 
Armitage  in  1868,  with  the  object  of  promoting  the  education  and 
employment  of  the  blind.     Since  the  beginning  of  the  century  it 
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has  grown  from  a  semi-private  undertaking  to  the  largest  agency 
for  the  blind  in  the  world. 

At  first  its  headquarters  were  in  Dr.  Armitage's  own  house, 
and  when  the  accumulation  of  books  and  apparatus  left  little  room 
for  the  family,  an  adjoining  house  was  utilized.  In  1902  the 
society  was  incorporated  and  moved  to  Great  Portland  Street.  The 
first  impetus  towards  an  enlarged  sphere  of  activity  was  given  in 
1908  when  Dr.  Malcolm  McHardy  became  president,  and  Mr.  Henry 
Stainsby  was  called  from  his  position  as  Superintendent  at  Bir- 
mingham to  be  secretary.  A  vigorous  campaign  for  a  new  building 
fund  was  started  and  before  Dr.  McHardy's  death  a  large  part  of 
the  required  sum  had  been  raised.  He  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson,  who  gave  that  energy  which  had  made  him  such  a  success 
in  the  journalistic  world  to  helping  his  handicapped  brethren.  He 
started  out  to  raise  £100,000,  of  which  the  major  part  had  been 
secured  when  the  war  turned  every  one's  attention  to  charities  for 
the  soldiers  and  their  families.  When  the  new  building  was  opened 
in  1914  by  the  King  and  Queen,  the  name  was  changed  to  the 
National  Institute.  The  seven-story  building  has  administrative 
offices,  a  fireproof  room  holding  70,000  volumes,  an  extensive  print- 
ing department,  a  stock  and  salesroom  for  home  work,  and  a  large 
hall  named  for  Dr.  Armitage.  This  is  used  for  concerts,  especially 
by  blind  artists,  and  through  the  radio  a  large  audience  becomes 
acquainted  with  the  attainments  of  blind  musicians. 

Many  improvements  in  the  process  of  embossing  were  made 
by  Mr.  Stainsby  which  increased  the  output  from  year  to  year. 
For  the  year  1925  it  included    (Braille)    bound  volumes,   13,861 
pamphlets,  etc.,  10,394;  magazines,  145,210;  newspapers,  110,487 
music  volumes,  1,304;  sheet  music,  13,015;  (Moon)  volumes,  4,098 
pamphlets,    51,880.      An   important   department   is    the   student's 
library,  which  has  4,000  hand-written  volumes,  including  classics, 
English,  modern  languages,  mathematics,  science,  law,  theology, 
and  medicine  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  massage.    The  Institute  is 
ready  to  furnish  a  bona  fide  student  with  any  required  book,  no 
matter  how  abstruse.    The  library  is  increased  yearly  by  740  vol- 
umes from  a  corps  of  voluntary  writers. 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Moon's  daughter,  the  Moon  Press  was 
amalgamated  with  the  National  Institute.  The  London  Home 
Teaching  Society  and  Institute  of  Massage  have  been  affiliated.  A 
number  of  large  houses  in  the  country  have  been  given  the  society ; 
one  is  used  as  a  convalescent  home,  three  as  homes  for  wom.en,  and 
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one  as  a  secondary  school  for  girls.    The  Institute  has  established 
and  supports  three  homes  for  blind  babies. 

After  the  return  of  the  first  blinded  soldiers,  Sir  Arthur  Pear- 
son devoted  himself  to  their  rehabilitation.  You  are  all  familiar 
with  the  work  carried  on  at  St.  Dunstans.  (The  report  of  the 
National  Institute  for  1925  is  very  full  and  describes  all  the  various 
departments.    Address  224  Gt.  Portland  St.,  London  W.  1.) 

CARE  OF  THE  ADULT  BLIND 

County  Associations 

A  movement  of  far-reaching  importance  in  securing  wise,  prac- 
tical, personal  help  for  all  the  blind  was  the  formation  of  County 
Associations.  It  began  in  the  six  northern  counties,  Northumber- 
land, Durham,  Yorkshire,  Cumberland,  Westmorland  and  Lanca- 
shire ;  they  are  the  most  thickly  settled  part  of  England,  being  the 
seat  of  the  principal  manufacturing  industries  and  coal  mining.  The 
area  is  a  little  less  than  that  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut, 
taken  together.  For  assisting  its  13,000  blind  persons,  there  are 
over  fifty  voluntary  agencies — schools,  workshops,  homes,  home 
teaching  societies  and  pension  funds.  As  all  these  agencies  drew 
their  support  from  subscriptions  and  donations,  there  was  much 
waste  of  effort,  misunderstanding  and  jealousy,  until  the  need  of 
co-operation  was  recognized. 

In  1906,  Miss  Isabel  Heywood,  a  leader  in  work  for  the  blind, 
called  a  meeting  in  Manchester  of  representatives  from  these  many 
societies  in  the  North.  At  this  meeting  a  general  council  was 
formed,  consisting  of  two  delegates  from  each  contributing  society, 
an  executive  committee  was  chosen,  and  the  Northern  County  Asso- 
ciation was  launched.  The  Council  meets  annually,  the  Executive 
Committee  once  a  month,  or  oftener,  if  necessary.  It  chooses  a  Case 
Committee  which  receives,  examines  and  reports  on  all  applications. 
The  objects  are: 

To  keep  a  register. 

To  promote  co-operation. 

To  form  new  agencies  where  none  exist. 

To  encourage  the  after  care  of  pupils  leaving  school. 

To  promote  employment. 

To  visit  the  sick  and  helpless. 

To  further  the  prevention  of  blindness. 

You  may  say  these  things  are  done  in  this  country  by  Commissions, 
but  help  on  the  spot  is  what  is  needed. 
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After  the  Northern  County  Association  was  formed,  Sir  Fran- 
cis Campbell  called  a  representative  meeting  in  London.  The  rest 
of  England  and  Wales  was  mapped  out,  and  soon  seven  Associations 
covered  the  country.  Each  association  has  an  able  secretary,  either 
honorary  or  paid,  and  one  of  her  duties  is  to  form  agencies  where 
none  exist.  In  each  locality  she  secures  an  honorary  representative 
who  is  an  important  factor  in  the  scheme.  I  quote  from  Miss  Win- 
ter, secretary  of  the  "Metropolitan  and  Adjacent  Counties  Associa- 
tion": "Each  Hon.  Rep.  is  responsible  for  one  parish  or  more,  she 
interests  doctors,  clergy,  parish  nurses,  school  teachers,  boy  and 
girl  scouts,  anyone  who  can  be  helpful.  Untrained  workers  are 
troublesome,  but  the  fault  Hes  with  those  who  use  them  without 
training,  and  keep  those  who  are  unwilling  to  be  trained.  An  Hon. 
Rep.  teased  into  accepting  the  task  on  the  plea  'there  is  really 
nothing  to  do,'  then  given  a  list  of  blind  people  and  left  to  her  own 
devices,  must  not  be  blamed  if  she  is  little  help.  The  most  essential 
quality  is  common  sense."  Such  voluntary  helpers  are  connected 
with  most  charitable  and  social  work  in  England,  and  they  fulfill  the 
duties  they  undertake  as  regularly  and  faithfully  as  paid  officials. 
I  have  known  good  Samaritans  who  have  given  their  leisure  to 
systematic  service  for  over  forty  years  in  order  to  help  their  handi- 
capped brethren. 

I  commend  to  your  careful  consideration  the  advantages  of  local 
organizations  for  assisting  the  blind.  The  United  States  provides 
liberally  for  their  education,  even  through  the  university  and  has 
commissions,  but  there  is  need  of  that  personal  touch  which  comes 
from  the  intelligent  sympathy  and  help  of  those  who  live  near 
the  home  of  the  blind  person.  One  of  the  greatest  needs  is  an 
active  local  interest  in  the  young  man  or  woman  just  home  from 
school.  Your  sympathetic  advice,  hearty  recommendation,  the  gift 
of  your  time,  the  loan  of  your  eyes,  the  benefit  of  your  business 
experience  may  make  all  the  difference  between  their  success  or 
failure  in  life.  The  fact  that  State  money  is  expended  leads  people 
to  feel  the  whole  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  rests 
with  the  Home  Teacher  or  Field  Worker,  whose  visits  are  neces- 
sarily infrequent.  Mr.  Latimer's  paper  this  morning  shows  that  in 
many  localities  Service  Clubs  are  enlisted  to  give  this  local  help. 
"A  local  organization  has  the  power  to  so  work  on  public  opinion 
that  the  blind  person  in  the  midst  has  a  monopoly  of  the  kinds  of 
work  he  or  she  can  do.  Once  you  convince  the  public  that  your 
blind  friend  is  a  decent  worker  and  that  you  can  guarantee  he  gives 
good  value  for  the  money  paid,  you  will  find  their  sense  of  justice 
leads  them  to  give  work  to  him,  rather  than  to  one  who  can  do 
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other  things.  If  every  village  or  country  town  had  its  blind  worker, 
whom  local  custom  supported,  you  would  help  solve  the  difficult 
question  of  employment." 

Blind   Persons  Act   of    1920 

The  Blind  Person's  Act  of  1920  marks  a  new  era  in  the  world 
of  the  blind — it  has  created  a  new  atmosphere.  At  every  confer- 
ence after  1900  the  employment  of  the  Wind  was  a  burning  ques- 
tion. Many  who  were  given  manual  training  in  the  schools  could 
not  find  work,  and  there  was  no  adequate  provision  for  the  training 
and  employment  of  those  beyond  school  age.  Also  the  wages  the 
workshops  were  able  to  pay  were  low  and  variable,  according  to  the 
income  derived  from  charitable  sources.  The  subject  of  State  aid 
was  discussed,  and  two  bills  were  prepared,  one  by  a  committee 
chosen  from  the  Superintendents  of  Schools  and  Managers  of  Work- 
shops, and  the  other  by  the  Blind  League.  Before  taking  action, 
fhe  Government,  with  its  usual  caution,  appointed  a  Departmental 
Committee  of  experts  in  1914  to  consider  (1)  the  present  condition 
of  the  blind,  (2)  the  means  available  for  their  industrial  and  profes- 
sional training,  (3)  their  assistance,  and  (4)  to  make  recommenda- 
tions. Many  witnesses  were  examined,  among  them  delegates  to 
an  International  Conference  then  convened  in  London.  The  testi- 
mony of  visitors  from  the  United  States  and  other  countries  showed 
that  England  was  lagging  behind  even  her  own  colonies  in  State 
appropriations.  From  the  report  issued  in  1917,  it  was  possible  to 
frame  an  Act  on  good  lines,  which  was  laid  before  Parliament  by 
Dr.  Addison,  Minister  of  Health,  and  came  into  force  in  September, 
1920.  Its  title,  "An  Act  to  promote  the  welfare  of  blind  persons  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  is  certainly  inclusive.  "Welfare"  is 
defined  as  "a  state  of  health,  prosperity  and  success." 

A  special  department  was  created  under  the  Minister  of  Health 
consisting  of  an  Advisory  Committee  of  experts  (some  of  whom 
must  be  blind)  to  whom  all  matters  of  policy  are  referred,  a  Par- 
liamentary Secretary  and  two  Inspectors.  The  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  each  County  Association  was  made  a  sub-committee  of  the 
central  Advisory  Committee,  thus  helping  the  latter  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  blind  all  over  the  country.  The  Act  is  simple  in  its 
wording.  Clause  I  provides  a  weekly  pension  of  10/  on  a  sliding 
scale  to  all  needy  blind  persons  over  50  years  of  age.  Clause  II 
makes  it  the  duty  of  County  and  Borough  Councils  to  make 
arrangements  satisfactory  to  the  Minister  of  Health  for  promoting 
the  welfare  of  blind  persons  ordinarily  resident  in  their  area. 
Clause  III,  All  agencies  appealing  for  money  must  be  registered. 
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The  Act  required  the  145  Councils  to  send  in  at  once  to  the  Ministry 
schemes  for  carrying  out  its  provisions.  The  following  are  the 
objects  set  forth  in  the  scheme  for  the  City  of  Bradford : 

To  make  provisions  for 

(a)  children  under  two 

(b)  children  over  two  and  up  to  five 

(c)  children  over  five  and  up  to  sixteen 

(d)  continued  education  by  the  local  educative  authority  of  all 
young  persons 

(e)  training  of  adult  blind 

(f )  employment  of  blind  persons 

(g)  augmentation  of  wages 

(h)  unemployable  blind  living  at  home 

(i)    registration 

(j)  miscellaneous  matters  (general  social  welfare) 

To  provide  or  maintain 

(I)   Workshops 
(II)  Hostels  for  men  and  women 

(III)  Homes  or  other  institutes  for  the  reception  of  blind  men 

and  women 

(IV)  Home  Visitors — Teachers 

This  scheme  is  more  comprehensive  than  those  of  some  Coun- 
cils in  England  and  Wales.  Through  the  perseverance  and 
diplomacy  of  that  veteran  worker,  Mr.  William  Tate,  help  had  been 
secured  from  various  public  bodies  in  Bradford  before  the  Act  of 
1920. 

For  the  purpose  of  training  and  employment,  the  Councils  could 
either  open  new  workshops  or  aid  those  already  established  by 
voluntary  agencies.  The  latter  course  was  taken  with  the  approval 
of  the  Advisory  Committee. 

You  may  be  interested  to  hear  the  opinion  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  municipalization:  "All  workshops  for  the  blind 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  conducted  on  a  proper  economic  basis, 
and  it  seems  to  us  municipalization  may  destroy  that  basis,  with 
unfortunate  effect  on  the  morale  and  efficiency  of  the  workers. 
There  is  also  the  danger  of  the  creation  of  an  artificial  wage,  which 
would  not  be  accompanied  by  the  ordinary  disciplinary  method  of 
dismissal.  The  Ministry  will  not  be  prepared  to  recognize  for  a 
grant  any  blind  person  as  a  journeyman,  unless  satisfied  he  has 
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reached  as  high  a  standard  in  quahty,  speed  and  independent  work- 
manship as  is  reasonably  attainable  by  him." 

"It  is  recognized  that,  except  in  very  favorable  circumstances, 
Workshops  for  the  Blind  cannot  be  carried  on  without  a  loss,  but 
the  experience  of  well-organized  shops  leads  us  to  believe  that  losses 
need  not  be  large,  if  up-to-date  and  proper  business-like  methods 
are  adopted.  Experience  has  shown  that  with  a  judicious  dilution 
of  blind  with  sighted  labour,  it  is  possible  to  reduce  losses." 

Grants  in  aid  were  made  from  the  National  Government  as  fol- 
lows: Workshops,  £20  per  head;  Home  Workers,  £20  per  head; 
Homes,  £13  per  head;  Hostels,  £5  per  head;  County  Associations, 
£20  per  100  registered  persons ;  Home  Teachers,  £78  additional  sal- 
ary; Book  production,  2/6  per  volume.  Most  of  the  local  Councils 
gave  grants  equal  in  amount,  with  a  block  grant  for  general  pur- 
poses. Except  in  the  case  of  Home  Teachers,  these  grants  are  not 
paid  to  individuals,  but  to  agencies  for  augmentation  and  general 
help.  After  five  years  experimenting,  the  following  scale  for  aug- 
mentation of  wages  in  workshops  was  adopted.  The  workers  are 
paid  trade  union  rate  of  wages  for  work  actually  done. 

Fifteen  shillings  per  week  was  to  be  paid  all  workers  earning  up 
to  sixteen  shillings  per  week.  A  deduction  of  one  penny  in  the 
shilling  for  those  earning  between  sixteen  and  twenty  shillings,  two 
pennies  deducted  for  those  between  twenty  and  thirty  shillings, 
three  pennies  for  those  over  thirty  shillings,  and  a  fixed  augmenta- 
tion of  six  shillings  and  nine  pence  per  week  for  all  earning  over 
fifty-five  shillings.  These  amounts  may  seem  small  to  you,  but  you 
must  remember  that  in  many  trades  the  weekly  wage  in  England  is 
about  half  the  average  paid  in  this  country.  A  minimum  wage  is 
urged  by  some  of  the  blind,  but  where  it  has  been  tried  production 
has  decreased.  Others  feel  the  best  plan  of  augmentation  has  not 
yet  been  devised.  They  would  not  have  a  sliding  scale,  because 
increased  effort  on  the  part  of  the  workman  should  represent  an 
improved  standard  of  comfort,  and  his  exertions  should  meet  the 
reward  of  faithful  service. 

It  was  predicted  that  State  aid  would  dry  up  the  sources  of 
voluntary  help.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  reverse  is  the  case. 
The  voluntary  contributions  in  1924  exceeded  those  of  1923  by 
£23,266.  Six  new  workshops  have  been  opened  and  nine  enlarged. 
The  grants  also  brought  about  needed  reforms,  especially  in  sani- 
tary conditions  and  improved  craft-training. 

Both  the  Advisory  Committee  and  the  National  Institute  are 
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surveying  the  field  to  find  positions  where  the  blind  can  work  with 
the  sighted,  and  have  met  with  some  success.  However,  when  from 
one  to  two  and  a  half  million,  with  all  their  senses,  are  unemployed, 
as  has  been  the  condition  in  the  labor  market  since  the  war,  there 
is  small  chance  for  the  blind. 

(The  reports  of  the  Advisory  Committee  can  be  obtained  for 
nine  pence  each  from  the  Stationery  Office,  Adstral  House,  Kings 
Way,  London  W.  C.  2,  England.) 

Home   Work 

Home  work  had  been  carried  on  in  a  tentative  way  in  London 
and  other  cities,  but  it  has  been  developed  and  organized  under  the 
Blind  Person's  Act.  The  attention  of  the  Departmental  Committee 
had  been  called  to  its  value,  especially  for  women,  by  Mr.  Charles 
Campbell's  evidence  in  regard  to  that  department  of  the  Ohio  Com- 
mission. It  is  due  to  the  foresight  and  persistency  of  Mr.  E.  D. 
Mcgregor,  the  Parliamentary  Secretary,  that  the  schemes  for  Home 
Workers  were  successfully  established.  By  his  persuasion  the  Insti- 
tutes in  Birmingham,  Nottingham  and  London  took  up  this  aspect 
of  the  blind  problem  and  became  responsible  for  Home  Workers  in 
their  own  and  adjacent  counties.  The  Government  at  once  granted 
£20  per  head  to  any  society  undertaking  to  sell  material,  supervise 
the  work  and  market  the  product.  Those  administering  the  scheme 
at  once  made  use  of  that  universal  convenience,  the  motor,  using 
the  cycle  for  inspectors  and  a  motor  shop  for  sale  of  goods.  Bir- 
mingham was  the  first  to  send  a  motor  shop  into  the  country  dis- 
tricts of  its  area.  If  you  could  see  the  little  hamlets  and  villages 
centered  around  the  village  green,  or  the  small  towns  with  their 
central  market  place,  you  would  understand  the  excitement  and 
interest  aroused  by  a  motor  shop  on  the  green  or  among  the  stalls 
on  market  day.  Those  in  my  audience  who  spent  their  childhood 
in  a  New  England  village  can  remember  the  visits  of  the  itinerant 
tin  peddler.  I  am  sure  the  knitted  goods,  baskets,  brushes,  mats, 
etc.,  made  by  the  blind  would  have  found  ready  sale.  Often  these 
motor  shops  come  back  with  a  good  supply  of  orders  for  Home 
Workers  or  the  Workshop.  There  is  a  salesroom  at  the  center,  and 
the  Hon.  Representatives  of  County  Associations  organize  sales  in 
.their  locality.  Newspapers,  circulars,  and  the  "movies"  are  used 
for  advertising  purposes.  The  Ministry  pay  carriage  and  adminis- 
tration expenses,  also  half  the  cost  of  tools  and  equipment.  The 
worker  receives  the  retail  price  of  the  article  and  a  grant  of  ten 
shillings  a  week  is  made  to  men  earning  sixteen  shillings  and 
women  eight  shillings  per  week.     At  first  the  workers  were  con- 
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fined  to  articles  similar  to  those  made  in  Workshops,  but  the  regu- 
lations have  been  amended  to  include  such  other  occupations  as 
may  be  approved  by  the  Ministry — pianoforte  tuners  and  music 
teachers  receive  grants,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  massage 
and  poultry  farming  be  included. 

I  quote  from  a  letter  received  recently  from  Mr.  J.  M.  Ritchie, 
Supt.  of  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  London,  N.  W., 
and  Manager  of  Home  Work  for  the  counties  adjacent  to  the  south 
of  London.  "Our  hand  and  machine  knitters  depend  for  the  most 
part,  on  the  Institution  for  their  market.  The  scheme  supplies 
them  with  materials  and  sufficient  orders  to  keep  them  hard  at 
work.  Payment  is  made  weekly.  In  other  occupations,  such  as 
basket-making,  the  market  is  partly  local  and  partly  from  the  Insti- 
tution. We  have,  for  instance,  one  large  standing  order  for  baskets 
by  which  half  a  dozen  of  our  men  in  remote  districts  of  Berkshire 
are  busily  employed.  These  baskets  are  destined  for  a  town  more 
than  one  hundred  miles  from  London.  As  soon  as  the  worker  has 
a  pile  of  about  a  hundred  put  together,  he  sends  a  postcard  to  his 
nearest  railway  station,  asking  for  them  to  be  collected  and  put  on 
the  rail.  The  receipt  note  which  he  obtains  from  the  railway  he 
sends  to  Swiss  Cottage  so  that  we  know  exactly  how  many  baskets 
we  have  to  pay  the  man  for  and  what  invoice  we  have  to  render  the 
ordering  firm.  Our  Home  Workers  Staff  consists  of  three  super- 
visors, and  two  clerks.  The  supervisors  are  continually  on  the  road, 
inspecting  work,  collecting  returns,  paying  augmentations,  etc. 
The  School  provides  our  chief  supervisor  with  a  two-seater  car  in 
which,  during  the  past  four  years,  he  has  travelled  a  distance  of 
140,000  miles.  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  this  is  a  record  worthy  of 
America.  The  disposal  of  goods  is  through  direct  orders,  or  in  our 
salesroom  at  Swiss  Cottage  and  our  shop  at  Southend.  There  is  no 
undue  accumulation  of  stock.  The  case  of  the  piano-tuner  in  our 
area  requires  a  special  word.  We  have  forty-five  to  cater  for  and 
are  gradually  building  up  a  central  pool  of  tunings  which  can  be 
distributed  where  need  is  greatest.  We  got  together  nearly  a  thou- 
sand tunings  last  year,  most  of  them  contained  in  contracts  with 
Local  Authorities.  Of  course  a  much  larger  number  will  be  required 
before  we  can  feel  our  tuners  are  properly  cared  for,  although 
quite  a  number  are  men  with  respectable  private  connections.  Swiss 
Cottage  will  receive  about  £3000  from  the  Ministry  for  the  past 
year's  work.  The  School  has  an  arrangement  with  most  of  the 
County  and  Borough  Councils  in  its  area,  whereby  these  bodies 
agree  to  meet  the  deficit  on  the  working  of  the  Scheme." 
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Home   Teachers 

One  of  the  first  results  of  the  Act  was  the  increase  in  the  num- 
oer  of  Home  Teachers.  When  Home  Teaching  was  begun  by  Dr. 
William  Moon,  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  his  object  was  to 
ensure  that  the  Bible  should  be  an  open  book  to  the  adult  blind, 
either  by  teaching  them  to  read  it,  or  by  frequent  visits  from  a 
Home  Teacher.  It  was  a  missionary  effort  to  bring  religious  in- 
struction and  consolation  to  those  whose  lives  were  desolate  and 
cheerless.  The  work  gradually  broadened,  Braille  books  were  cir- 
culated as  well  as  Moon,  relief  and  other  help  were  given. 

The  Act  of  1920,  by  raising  the  salaries,  and  increasing  the 
number  of  teachers,  has  given  Home  Teaching  a  still  wider  field.  The 
Advisory  Committee  saw  its  great  capabilities  as  an  agent  for  the 
social  welfare  of  the  blind.  It  met  the  needs  of  that  large  class,  over 
20,000,  the  unemployables.  The  Advisory  Committee  felt  that  Home 
Teachers  should  have  a  more  definite  status,  that  qualifications,  sal- 
ary and  duties  should  be  standardized.  They  asked  the  College  of 
Teachers,  in  conjunction  with  experienced  Home  Teachers,  to  pre- 
pare a  Syllabus  and  conduct  examinations.  It  includes  knowledge 
of  the  Braille,  Moon  and  manual  alphabets,  pastime  occupations, 
and  professional  knowledge.  The  latter  subject  is  very  inclusive 
and  requires  careful  preparation  to  pass  creditably.  (Those  wish- 
ing further  information  on  examinations  can  obtain  a  hand-book  on 
Home  Teaching  from  the  National  Institute.)  There  are  always 
some  drawbacks  in  placing  an  organization  under  Government  regu- 
lations. In  1919,  out  of  104  Home  Teachers,  only  16  were  sighted, 
but  there  is  a  tendency  to  alter  the  proportion ;  of  the  343  at  pres- 
<?nt  employed,  there  are  182  sighted,  161  blind.  Dr.  Moon,  Dr. 
Armitage  and  Sir  Francis  Campbell  were  so  strongly  in  favor  of 
filling  the  positions  with  blind  teachers,  their  influence  was  felt  in 
making  appointments.  They  believed  the  blind  Home  Teachers  had 
a  better  understanding  of  the  difficulties  their  pupils  encountered, 
were  able  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  feelings  and  emotions  of 
the  newly-blinded,  and  that  such  qualifications  far  outweighed  any 
handicap  caused  by  want  of  sight.  I  hope  the  valuable  work  that 
is  being  carried  on  in  the  U.  S.  by  blind  Home  Teachers,  Field 
Workers,  and  other  State  agents  can  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  in  such  a  forcible  way,  that  they  will  use  their 
influence  to  give  blind  candidates  the  preference  for  such  positions. 

Statistics 

A  statement  of  the  public  money  expended  in  1925,  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  progress  since  1900,  and  what  the  Act  of  1920  has 
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meant  to  the  blind  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  regulations 
are  different  from  Scotland  and  Ireland  but  the  help  is  equal. 
Grants  from  National  Government  £103,994,  Local  Councils 
£127,593,  Old  Age  Pensions  £340,000,  Education  Committees  £246,- 
491,  making  a  total  of  £818,078.  The  Editor  of  the  "Beacon"  gives 
the  amount  as  £832,000.  During  the  same  year,  £401,701  was  re- 
ceived from  Voluntary  Agencies,  £50,000  from  funded  pensions, 
and  also  relief  from  Boards  of  Guardians.  This  money  was  given 
while  England  was  carrying  a  heavy  war  indebtedness,  that  im- 
posed a  25%  income-tax  on  even  moderate  incomes,  and  was  paying 
unemployment  insurance  to  two  and  a  half  million  persons. 

With  a  wise  steering  committee,  any  reform  or  readjustment 
can  be  brought  about  under  this  Act,  the  terms  are  so  elastic.  A 
careful  survey  is  planned  of  the  20,000  unemployable  to  ascertain 
whether  the  arrangements  made  for  their  welfare  are  satisfactory 
financially  and  socially.  The  administration  of  financial  aid  is 
somewhat  complicated,  being  dependent  on  the  State,  Local  Coun- 
cils, and  Voluntary  Agencies,  but  they  are  trying  with  hearty  co- 
operation, to  evolve  a  plan  that  will  provide  adequately  for  all  the 
blind,  and  at  the  same  time,  lead  to  the  useful  employment  of  every 
capable  blind  person. 


INDUSTRIAL  LIFE  OE  THE  BLIND  IN  CENTRAL  EUROPE 
Dorothy  Ross  Carmer 

The  task  which  has  been  assigned  to  me  this  afternoon  is  to 
summarize  rather  briefly  the  Industrial  Life  of  the  Blind  in  Cen- 
tral Europe.  These  new  republics  of  which  I  am  going  to  speak 
are  eager  to  compare  notes  on  social  work.  They  are  alive,  alert, 
and  modem  as  they  never  were  before.  The  youth,  standing  for 
peace,  hard  work,  and  the  democratic  liberal  ideals  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  old  regime. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  subject  more  comprehensively  involving 
all  human  activities  than  that  of  the  industrial  life  of  a  community. 
The  community's  very  growth  is  dependent  upon  it  and  by  taking 
part  in  the  industrial  life  of  one's  own  community  one  becomes 
a  producer  and  assumes  a  sense  of  responsibility.  The  handicap- 
ped groups  must  of  necessity  be  contributors  to  this  society,  of 
which  they  are  a  part,  otherwise  they  are  a  liability. 

This  realization  is  being  more  keenly  and  universally  under- 
stood each  day  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  America.    Some  legislation 
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has  been  put  through  in  favor  of  the  "handicapped,"  not  to  sub- 
sidize but  to  open  opportunities  whereby  they  may  be  given  a 
chance  to  compete,  to  create,  or  to  express  themselves  side  by  side 
with  the  normal  workman,  and  so  be  lifted  from  their  physical 
captivity. 

In  taking  up  the  subject  of  "The  Industrial  Life  of  the  Blind 
in  Central  Europe,"  I  am  going  to  confine  myself  to  Austria, 
Czechoslovakia  and  Germany,  and  try  to  make  you  understand 
the  conditions  under  which  the  blind  are  working.  Austria,  like 
Cinderella  after  the  ball,  Czechoslovakia,  enthusiastically  energetic 
in  her  new-found  freedom,  and  Germany,  hard  working  and  prac- 
tical, are  all  attempting  to  solve  their  problems  in  the  light  of  their 
own  needs. 

Conditions  in  Austria 

Austria  has  changed  from  a  great  manufacturing  employer 
to  an  unemployed  employee.  Her  prestige  and  her  coal  mines  are 
gone,  so  she  must  now  wait  to  harness  her  water  power  and  ad- 
just her  internal  debt  before  she  can  hope  for  a  return  to  her  old 
position  as  a  competitor.  Her  finances  were  rescued  (almost  at 
the  breaking  point)  in  1922,  and  were  watched  until  1926,  but 
her  trade  is  still  inadequate  and  her  unemployment  serious.  There 
were  over  three  hundred  thousand  unemployed  in  Vienna  alone 
during  this  past  winter.  Is  there  any  wonder  that  the  blind 
feel  the  reaction  directly  and  indirectly?  What  is  their  chance 
for  employment  or  factory  placement  under  present  conditions? 

Employment 

At  the  present  time  there  are  eight  blind  men  working  in  a 
pulp  factory  and  giving  satisfactory  results.  This  is  work  that 
could  be  more  thoroughly  manned  by  the  blind,  and  undoubt- 
edly will  be  in  time,  but  now  the  problem  of  the  unemployed  un- 
handicapped  workman  interferes.  The  tobacco  shops  are  owned 
by  the  Government,  and  the  veterans  blinded  during  the  War  are 
given  preference  on  the  application  lists. 

Siegfried  Altman,  Director  of  the  Jewish  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  says  that  the  suggestions  he  made  in  his  book,  written  be- 
fore the  War,  "Possibilities  and  Necessities  of  Creating  New  Pro- 
fessions for  the  Blind,"  have  all  proved  possible  of  being  accom.- 
plished.  He  is  working  with  Dr.  Paul  H.  Perls  of  the  Siemens- 
Schuckert  works  in  Berlin  in  regard  to  factory  placement.  There 
is  a  branch  of  this  concern  in  Vienna  where  at  present  six  blind 
men  are  employed.    They  hope  to  raise  the  number  to  thirty. 
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However,  for  the  most  part  in  Austria  the  blind  man  is  lim- 
ited in  his  work  to  piano  tuning,  chair  caning,  brush  making  and 
some  basket  weaving.  The  "Shops"  are  cold  and  unattractive,  the 
hours  long,  and  the  pay  inadequate. 

The    "Blind  Unit" 

If  the  blind  man  lives  in  Vienna  and  wants  to  join  the  "Blind 
Unit"  or  Association  he  becomes  a  member  in  the  following  way. 
He  must  work  six  weeks  without  pay,  but  will  have  his  carfare 
and  dinner  given  him.  At  the  end  of  this  time  he  will  start  with 
small  pay  as  a  regular  workman.  He  must  now  register  with, 
or  be  inscribed  in,  "Sick  Insurance."  This  is  a  state  law  for  all 
employees  in  Austria.  The  employee  must  pay  one-third  the  in- 
terest monthly  and  the  employer  is  responsible  for  two-thirds. 
This  rate  is  based  on  classification  of  trade  and  that  in  turn  is 
based  on  wages.  This  law  protects  the  worker,  as  the  employer 
must  continue  to  pay  the  salary  during  the  employee's  illness — 
the  whole  amount  for  part  of  the  time  and  a  percentage  after  that. 
The  employee  must,  of  course,  be  examined  by  state  doctors  and 
may  be  given  free  hospital  service,  if  necessary.  When  sick  at 
home  a  little  extra  money,  besides  wages,  is  given  to  procure  med- 
icine, better  food,  etc.  No  employer  can  discharge  an  employee 
when  certified  to  by  the  state  doctor. 

The  blind  man  joining  the  "Unit"  has  also  a  claim  on  a  two 
weeks'  vacation  in  the  country  for  himself  and  family  with  a  small 
amount  for  food.     Their  lodgings  are  given  them  free. 

The  blind  worker  in  Austria  is  usually  paid  by  the  piece,  and 
when  he  cannot  produce  enough  to  be  economically  independent 
he  is  given  a  small  subsidy  by  the  Government. 

Being  independent  economically,  though,  in  Austria  is  not 
our  idea  of  economic  independence.  Nor  is  every  one  in  Austria 
satisfied  with  the  conditions.  There  are  struggles  with  the  Gov- 
ernment to  get  more  help  and  support  for  the  blind.  There  is 
criticism  on  the  way  the  Welfare  for  the  Bilind  is  handled.  In  a 
pamphlet  on  the  "Better  Welfare  for  the  Blind"  the  following 
suggestions  are  made:  "The  blind  should  be  put  in  the  center 
of  the  problems  on  social  welfare.  Reforms  should  be  made  in 
their  social,  physical,  mental,  and  economic  conditions.  Persons 
blinded  in  adult  life,  and  who  want  to  continue  their  old  profes- 
sions, should  be  given  more  opportunity  for  rehabilitation." 

Before  all  else,  a  law  should  be  put  through  for  the  com- 
pulsory education  of  blind  children,  as  Germany  carried  it  through 
long  before  the  War. 
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Then  the  article  goes  on  to  say  that  the  economic  side  is  only 
to  be  solved  by  an  "Organization  of  Welfare,"  created  to  intro- 
duce new  possibilities  of  work  and  a  Relief  Insurance.  The  Or- 
ganization will  also  help  the  blind  in  giving  them  a  feeling  of 
relationship — of  belonging  together,  and  of  accomplishing  the  re- 
forms in  these  three  ways:  (1)  through  self-help;  (2)  through  help 
by  the  Organization;  (3)  through  help  from  the  State. 

Let  us  hope  that  these  laws  for  reforms  may  be  brought 
about  in  Austria  in  the  near  future  and  we  will  then  look  to  that 
country  for  the  inspiration  in  welfare  work  as  we  do  in  Medi- 
cine, Drama,  Music,  and  Painting. 

The   Situation    in   Czechoslovakia 

Czechoslovakia,  with  Prague  as  its  capital,  is  an  up  and  doing 
little  "Republic."  As  in  the  other  new  states  of  Central  Europe 
one  feels  very  keenly  its  intense  racial  pride  and  the  determination 
to  develop  its  own  national  life.  I  am  going  to  quote  Dr.  Hu  Shih 
on  "Nationalism"  as  he  has  defined  it  so  clearly,  and  it  is  so 
apropos  of  Czechoslovakia's  spirit.  "Nationalism  is  essentially 
a  faith,  expressing  a  belief  in  the  potentiality  of  the  nation  in 
throwing  off  the  yoke  of  Imperialism  and  in  developing  her  own 
resources,  her  own  power,  her  own  traditions,  into  a  pacific  na- 
tion, ready  to  contribute  her  proper  share  in  the  rebuilding  of  the 
world's  civilization." 

This  Czechoslovakia  is  trying  to  do.  The  present  movements 
of  the  Sokols,  Social  Hygiene,  Tuberculosis  campaign,  and  the 
Junior  Red  Cross  in  the  schools  are  only  phases  of  a  larger  move- 
ment which  might  be  likened  to  a  Renaissance  in  which  the  wel- 
fare of  the  blind  will  undoubtedly  be  a  part. 

Commission  for  the  Blind 

The  Commission  for  the  Blind  in  Czechoslovakia  is  supported 
by  appropriations  from  the  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare.  Its  pur- 
pose is  as  follows:  investigating  all  cases  brought  to  their  atten- 
tion, placing  in  hospitals  all  sick  blind  or  those  who  need  medical 
care,  and  sending  blind  children  to  institutions  when  necessary. 
From  birth  to  seven  years  of  age  there  are  institutional  homes 
which  fill  this  need. 

Educational  institutions  carry  on  the  work  from  the  ages  of 
seven  to  thirty,  and  from  fifty  years  on  there  are  institutions  for 
the  aged — as  there  is  no  money  relief  for  them. 

Persons  becoming  blind  in  adult  life  are  taught  a  trade  at  an 
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institution,  and  on  returning  home  to  work  alone,  are  assisted 
by  the  Commission  with  loans  of  money  until  they  are  established. 
Small  relief  is  also  given  from  time  to  time,  when  needed,  to  blind 
living  at  home  in  isolated  districts  where  they  cannot  carry  on  any 
industrial  work.  When  a  blind  person  is  given  money  as  relief 
or  loan  by  the  Commission,  he  must  report  back  to  the  Commis- 
sion as  to  how  he  spends  it. 

The  blind  in  Moravia  and  Bohemia  have  been  taught  trades 
for  many,  many  years,  but  in  Slovakia  the  instruction  is  just  be- 
ginning. There  are  no  statistics  to  go  by  at  the  present  time  but 
the  Commission  is  working  on  them. 

Educational  System 

The  Educational  system  for  the  blind  is  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions— the  elementary  schools  where  the  children  go  from  seven 
to  fourteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  the  industrial  schools 
where  they  can  enter,  or  stay  until  they  are  thirty.  In  the  ele- 
mentary schools  they  are  given  some  handwork  and  the  excep- 
tional ones  taught  typewriting,  but  for  the  most  part  primary 
subjects  and  music  are  stressed. 

In  the  industrial  schools,  typewriting  can  be  continued,  and 
the  other  subjects  taught  are  heavy  door  mat  weaving  and  braid- 
ing, brush  making,  baskets,  chair  seating,  and  much  work  on  the 
flat  knitting  machines  for  stockings.  This  interested  me  partic- 
ularly, and  also  the  fact  that,  though  they  had  been  very  suc- 
cessful with  the  knitting  machine,  they  had  been  unsuccessful  in 
teaching  the  blind  to  work  on  an  ordinary  sewing  machine,  and 
told  me  it  was  impossible  to  do. 

Placement  Work 

There  is  definite  placement  work  being  done  in  Prague,  but 
like  these  other  countries  in  Europe  where  the  question  of  the 
unemployed  is  so  serious,  there  are  limits  to  the  work.  A  large 
manufacturer  of  shoes  in  the  city  is  running  a  factory  on  a  model 
of  "Henry  Ford"  and  is  employing  fifty  blind  persons  with  per- 
fect satisfaction.  An  electrical  factory  is  employing  five  and  in  a 
tobacco  factory  they  are  keeping  two  hundred  and  three  blind 
girls  at  work.     These  last  figures  seem  almost  fanciful. 

Th«  War  Blinded 

The  War  blinded  are  in  a  class  by  themselves.  As  in  Aus- 
tria, they  have  first  call  on  the  tobacco  shops  owned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. There  are  special  institutions  for  them,  and  if  totally 
blind  and  living  at  home,  they  receive  a  pension  of  five  thousand 
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pangoes  yearly.  A  pangoe  was  worth  about  three  cents  in  Jan- 
uary, 1927,  which  would  make  this  amount  equivalent  to  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

Home  for  the  Blind 

The  blind  who  are  working  independently  have  formed  them- 
selves into  associations,  and  the  Domovina  Slepcu  or  Home  for 
the  Blind  is  one  of  these.  This  Association  has  been  a  going  con- 
cern for  twenty-five  years  and  boasts  of  three  hundred  members. 
It  owns  a  building  which  contains  fifteen  or  twenty  small  apart- 
ments for  living,  and  in  addition  a  workshop  and  office.  It  is  run, 
they  say,  entirely  by  the  blind  and  has  only  two  sighted  people 
to  assist.  In  the  Workshop  they  make  the  heavy  rope  rugs  and 
carpets  for  the  churches,  and  a  heavy  broom  which  the  city  buys 
for  street  cleaning.  Men  and  women  work  together,  the  women 
making  a  smaller  brush.  Of  course  private  funds  are  behind  this 
scheme,  but  I  was  absolutely  unable  to  find  out  what  proportion 
of  a  deficit  they  had  and  what  kind  of  wages  they  paid — very,  very 
low,  I  am  sure,  from  observation  of  the  workers,  workroom,  equip- 
ment, etc.  It  is  a  community  of  blind,  for  the  blind,  and  conceived 
by  the  blind,  but  its  value  is  a  subject  open  to  discussion. 

There  is  another  such  institution  in  Moravia  (Breno)  but 
they  do  not  own  their  building. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Czechoslovakia  now  awakening  in  a  new 
era  will  be  stimulated  to  help  more  constructively  the  thousands 
of  blind  men  and  women  who  are  free  citizens  of  a  free  state. 

The  Blind  in  Germany 

Germany,  despite  the  distressing  internal  situation,  has  been 
able  to  put  through  a  law,  regarding  the  "Employment  of  the 
Handicapped,"  which  is  of  very  vital  interest  to  the  blind.  This 
law  was  enacted  in  1919  and  was  amended  in  1923.  It  was  spon- 
sored by  the  War  injured  and  functions  all  over  Germany. 

This  Welfare  Law  states  that  there  were  two  thousand  seven 
hundred  thirty-four  men  blinded  in  the  last  War.  Employers 
are  responsible  for  giving  employment  to  a  certain  percentage  of 
the  War  handicapped  and  all  blind  are  included  in  this  clause. 
There  must  be  two  handicapped  persons  to  every  one  hundred  em- 
ployees. 

Section  No.  3  of  the  Law  reads,  "The  heavily  handicapped 
men  coming  under  this  law  are  Germans,  who  have  lost  50%  of 
their  earning  capacity,  either  through  injury  during  w^ork  or  by 
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other  accident;  and  through  the  STATE  WELFARE  LAW,  the 
MILITARY  WELFARE  LAW,  or  laws  which  the  STATE  WEL- 
FARE LAW  declares  adjustable,  or  on  the  basis  of  the  ACCI- 
DENT INSURANCE  of  the  STATE  WELFARE  LAW  (of  June  18, 
1901)  have  a  right  to  claim  a  pension  or  subsidy  on  the  percentage 
of  their  reduced  earning  power.  The  STATE  MINISTER  OF 
LABOR  can,  with  permission  of  the  Reichsrat,  make  aliens  come 
under  the  protection  of  this  Law." 

Section  No.  5  reads  that  the  STATE  MINISTER  OF  LABOR 
must  notify  an  employer  as  to  how  many  vacancies  he  should 
make.  If  the  MINISTER  OF  LABOR  wishes  to  put  in  more  than 
•^wo  per  cent  handicapped  labor  he  will  have  to  have  the  consent 
of  the  Reichsrat. 

Section  No.  5,  part  2,  reads,  "A  post  or  bench  is  counted  as 
a  place  for  an  employee  or  workman  in  the  meaning  of  the  Law." 
There  must  be  an  overseer,  representing  the  workman,  (member 
of  Union,  etc.)  in  every  group  of  employees,  according  to  Law  of 
February,  1920. 

Section  No.  22  states,  "In  all  shops  where  there  are  War 
handicapped  men  there  must  also  be  an  overseer,  who  himself  is 
a  War  cripple." 

The  Committee  for  Examination  and  Adaptation  of  New  Pro- 
fessions and  Working  Possibilities  for  the  Blind  has  been  formed 
by  representatives  of  industry  and  trade,  as  well  as  blind  experts, 
with  the  result  that  about  two  hundred  new  possibilities  of  work 
for  the  blind  have  been  adapted  by  the  Committee. 

In  addition  to  this  and  the  homes  and  educational  institutions 
for  the  Blind,  their  interests  in  Germany  are  looked  after  by  a  Com- 
mission of  State  made  up  of  the  MINISTER  OF  LABOR,  MINIS- 
TER OF  EDUCATION  and  MINISTER  OF  WELFARE.  This 
Commission  works  in  co-operation  with  "The  Blind  Relief  Cham- 
ber," a  private  welfare  organization,  in  preparing  laws  for  the  blind. 

There  is  an  interesting  little  pamphlet,  published  quite  recently 
by  the  Employment  Exchange  for  the  Handicapped,  on  the  "Pro- 
fessional Welfare  for  War  and  Civil  Blind  in  Berlin."  The  preface 
is  a  short  report  on  the  development  of  Social  Welfare,  carried  on 
by  the  Exchange  Bureau,  for  those  reduced  in  earning  capacity  by 
handicap  through  accident. 

Employment  Bureau  for  the  Blind 

At  this  Employment  Bureau  confidential  and  individual  advice 
is  given.     At  first  choice  and  selection  of  work  places  is  made  in 
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consultation  with  employers,  as  is  also  inspection  of  finished  prod- 
ucts. Supervision  is  continued  without  interfering  with  the  work- 
er's freedom.  Its  aim  is  to  secure  good  economic  conditions  for  the 
blind  by  increasing  their  efficiency  to  full  earning  capacity  in  pro- 
curing suitable  work  for  them.  Wages  on  piece  work  should  be 
the  same  as  the  normal  workman  receives.  Every  blind  person 
registered  with  the  Bureau  is  thoroughly  examined  by  a  physician 
for  eye  diseases,  physical  condition,  etc.  It  then  continues  its  in- 
terest in  helping  to  prepare  the  ''Work  Place,"  tools,  machines,  etc., 
adjusting  them  to  fit  each  individual  case. 

If  a  handicapped  workman  is  offered  a  position  and  he  does  not 
accept  it,  he  is  not  offered  another  place  for  three  months.  At  the 
end  of  that  period  he  must  start  all  over  again  to  hiake  application. 

As  a  result  of  this  Law  we  find  one  hundred  and  fifty  typists 
employed  in  Germany.     Seventy  of  them  are  in  offices  in  Berlin. 

Masseurs  are  successful  due  at  present  to  the  tremendous  wave 
of  enthusiasm  for  physical  culture. 

Placements 

There  are  factory  placements  in  the  following  trades:  docu- 
ment binding,  metal,  tobacco,  food  chemicals,  paper  and  cardboard, 
brushes,  and  cloth  and  dress  manufacturing.  Statistics  may  be 
had  in  regard  to  the  actual  numbers  of  placements,  processes  used, 
and  other  information  concerning  the  blind,  and  the  part  they  play 
in  any  of  these  great  "Fabrics"  as  they  call  them;  I  can  tell  you 
only  in  detail  of  the  Siemens-Schuckert  Works  in  Berlin,  which  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  see  so  thoroughly  through  the  courtesy  of 
one  of  the  Directors,  Dr.  Paul  H.  Perls. 

Siemens-Schuckert  Works 

This  large  plant  has  factories  and  workshops  in  many  cities 
of  Germany  as  well  as  the  one  I  spoke  of  in  Vienna.  At  Siemens 
Town  near  Berlin  there  are  ninety-eight  blind  men  employed.  The 
blind  have  demonstrated  that  they  are  fully  capable  of  executing 
difficult  work  under  various  processes — boring  a  series  of  holes  in 
metal  by  the  aid  of  a  pattern  and  serving  simultaneously  tw^o  and 
three  semi-automatic  drilling  machines.  These  machines  are  of 
course  especially  constructed.  This  very  important  part  of  the 
work  is  in  charge  of  a  special  engineer.  Dr.  Rahn,  who  has  been 
remarkably  successful  and  extremely  clever  in  the  hundreds  of 
adaptations  he  has  made  both  for  safety  and  efficiency. 

The  machines  have  all  been  provided  with  suitable  safety  de- 
vices for  protection,  especially  of  the  hands.     Unless  a  man  is  quite 
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sure  he  is  not  in  danger  he  cannot  work  with  freedom.  Punching 
machines  are  so  arranged  that  they  cannot  operate  without  both 
hands  working  the  lever.  Riveting  machines  automatically  push 
the  hands  away  when  they  come  too  near. 

The  blind  men  are  always  seated  next  to  men  who  can  see,  and 
often  are  working  on  the  same  process,  with  a  machine  adapted 
to  their  handicap.  The  faithful  German  shepherd  dog,  who  acts  as 
guide,  lies  under  the  work  bench  when  his  master  is  busy. 

In  a  recent  communication  from  Dr.  Perls,  in  which  he  enclosed 
a  weekly  payroll  of  one  department,  he  states  that  the  average  blind 
man's  wage  is  about  70%  of  that  of  a  sighted  man's. 

The  street  cars  in  Berlin  provide  free  passage  for  blind  work- 
men going  to  and  from  their  place  of  business,  on  presentation  of 
a  certificate. 

A  four  weeks'  holiday  yearly  to  the  Siemen's  Convalescent 
Home  on  the  Baltic,  with  the  railway  fare  there  and  back,  is  given 
every  blind  man  and  his  family. 

This  Law  for  the  Employment  of  the  Handicapped  is  a  big  step 
m  advance  over  the  old  methods,  but  with  the  majority  of  the  aver- 
age Germans  they  still  feel  that  an  institution  or  home  is  the  Mecca 
for  the  old,  the  unfortunate,  and  the  handicapped.  The  Govern- 
ment has  always  so  provided  for  the  needs  of  the  people,  that  they 
little  know  what  private  charity  is  or  the  civic  responsibility  one 
owes  the  less  fortunate.  Some  private  welfare  organizations  have 
been  established,  and  the  directors  and  workers  are  looking  to 
America  for  information  and  statistics  on  actual  accomplishment. 
However,  best  of  all,  here  in  Germany,  the  forward-looking  spirits 
are  keeping  ahead  of  the  times  and  are  making  a  place  for  the  blind 
in  the  industrial  life  of  the  community. 
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CANADIAN  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Captain  E.  A.  Bakek 

Representing  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
as  General  Secretary  for  Canada,  may  I  extend  to  this  assembly 
sincere  greetings  and  best  wishes  from  Canadian  fellow  workers. 
May  I  also  express  our  appreciation  of  the  kind  invitation  to  par- 
ticipate in  your  important  discussions. 

Owing  to  circumstances  this  is  the  first  convention  which  I 
have  been  privileged  to  attend.  I  fully  appreciate  the  advantages, 
however,  and  trust  that  I  may  have  opportunities  in  the  future. 

I  have  been  allotted  the  pleasant  duty  of  describing  briefly  the 
general  activities  of  cur  Institute  in  Canada,  and  of  discussing  in 
some  detail  the  practical  commercialization  of  our  industries  for 
blind  people,  as  well  as  methods  employed  in  serving  our  rural 
blind. 

Canada's  Blind  Problem  As  of  March,    1918 

In  order  that  you  may  properly  understand  the  situation,  I 
shall  describe  very  briefly  a  few  of  the  problems  that  beset  the' 
Institute  at  its  inception.  Canada  with  nine  millions  cf  population 
occupying  a  settled  belt  four  thousand  miles  long  east  to  west  and 
on  the  average  of  two  hundred  miles  deep  from  north  to  south  con- 
tained, according  to  estimates,  7,000  blind  people  of  all  ages.  Four 
schools  for  the  juvenile  blind  were  in  existence.  The  only  facilities 
existing  for  the  adult  blind  consisted  of  two  industrial  depart- 
ments located  in  Montreal,  and  one  located  in  Ottawa,  employing 
an  aggregate  average  of  approximately  45  blind  people;  the  Can- 
adian Free  Library  for  the  Blind,  located  in  Toronto,  was  endeav- 
oring, with  its  limited  resources,  to  meet  the  reading  requirements 
of  those  with  whom  it  had  been  able  to  establish  contact. 

No  accurate  statistical  record  of  the  blind  in  Canada  was 
available  and  less  than  1,000  could  be  located  through  existing 
channels  by  anyone  interested. 

Formation    of    the    Canadian    National    Institute    for    the   Blind 

During  1916  the  first  Canadian  soldiers  blinded  in  the  Great 
War  on  returning  to  Canada  were  interested  by  fellow  civil  blind 
in  the  general  problem.  Taking  advantage  of  public  interest  the 
Institute  secured  a  Federal  Charter  in  March,  1918.  The  objects 
were  to  "Ameliorate  the  Condition  of  the  Blind  and  to  Prevent 
Blindness."  The  general  scheme  of  organization  and  support  was 
to  be  as  follows : 
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A  National  Council  of  whom  one-third  should  be  representa- 
tive blind  people  with  Divisional  Boards  responsible  to  the  Coun- 
cil, but  conducting  under  Institute  policies,  local  work  in  pre- 
scribed districts.  Financial  support  was  to  be  secured  through  a 
Federal  grant  to  cover  National  Administration  expense,  while 
practical  work  in  each  Province  was  to  be  financed  to  the  extent 
of  50%  through  Provincial  Government  grants  plus  50%  from 
the  general  public.  This  scheme  of  organization  and  maintenance 
has  worked  out  admirably,  as  you  will  gather  from  an  analytical 
study  of  the  Annual  Report  and  Balance  Sheet  of  the  Institute 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31st,  1927.  Copies  of  this  will 
be  forwarded  to  any  who  may  be  interested. 

Considerations    Which    Led    to    Adoption    of    Fundamental    Policies 

I  now  propose  to  deal  with  the  fundamental  policies  adopted 
dt  inception  or  during  the  early  stages  of  Institute  work.  Canada 
was  practically  a  virgin  field  so  far  as  work  for  the  adult  blind 
was  concerned.  The  Federal  Government  was  not  in  a  position 
to  organize  a  State  Department  for  the  carrying  out  of  practical 
work  in  the  Provinces.  Consequently,  if  state  support  from  the 
.Provinces  had  been  the  objective  it  would  have  been  necessary  for 
each  of  the  nine  Provinces  to  organize  its  Department  for  the 
Blind.  Since  the  field  was  practically  untouched  and  since  it  was 
felt  that  certain  advantages  would  obtain  if  one  organization  could 
work  in  a  progressive,  comprehensive  manner,  private  control  was 
decided  on.  In  addition  to  the  features  pointed  out  previously  it 
was  felt  that  certain  advantages  would  attend  private  control.  The 
experience  of  many  Government  industries  had  been  that  workers 
considered  themselves  wards  of  the  Government  due  to  receive 
their  wages  whether  quantity  or  quality  of  production  met  reason- 
able requirements.  The  general  public  is  seldom  interested  in  the 
activities  or  products  of  a  Government  industry  and  the  competing 
trades  foster  criticism  on  the  grounds  of  unfair  competition.  The 
net  result  of  these  various  attitudes  must  inevitably  be  high  pro- 
duction costs  in  the  factory  with  lowered  quality  standards,  to- 
gether with  sales  and  price  difficulties.  Frequently  the  final  result 
is,  particularly  in  the  case  of  industries  for  the  blind,  departmental 
subsidies  equal  to,  if  not  largely  exceeding,  the  amount  of  wage 
benefits  received  by  the  blind  workers  concerned.  On  the  other 
hand,  publicity  concerning  work  in  general  and  industries  in  par- 
ticular elicits  public  support.  A  dollar  subscribed  leads  the  donor 
to  take  an  interest  not  only  in  the  work  but  in  the  products  of  its 
industries.  Thus  when  an  article  is  presented  for  sale  and  in 
comparison  with  the  products  from  a  factory  for  the  sighted  is 
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strictly  competitive  in  price  and  quality,  it  is  in  the  majority  of 
instances  purchased  because  of  the  interest  which  has  been  created. 
Let  me  here  state  that  public  contributions  can  be  secured  through 
judicious  appeals  to  the  public  without  traducing  the  moral  fibre 
of  those  for  whom  the  support  is  requested.  We,  while  instancing 
the  handicap  under  which  the  average  blind  citizen  labours,  stress 
rather  his  talent  and  ability,  seeking  opportunity  for  expression. 

Institute  Services  and  General  Results 

Within  the  limits  of  my  allotted  time  I  do  not  propose  to  make 
reference  to  Prevention  of  Blindness  activities  as  carried  on  by 
the  Institute  but  simply  to  deal  with  services  for  the  blind. 

Plan   of  Service 

Blind  Infants  and  Children  of  Pre-School  Age.  It  is  es- 
sential that  this  group  should  be  located  early  and  developed  men- 
tally and  physically  pending  admission  to  schools.  The  Institute, 
working  in  co-operation  with  the  National  Council  for  Child  Wel- 
fare and  Child  Welfare  Agencies,  locates  at  the  earliest  possible 
date,  gives  assistance  and  instruction  in  care  and  development, 
and  arranges  foster  homes  for  those  found  in  unsuitable  surround- 
ings. 

Blind  Juveniles,  7  to  20  Years  of  Age.  Technical  and  academic 
education  for  blind  juveniles  is,  under  the  Constitution  of  Canada, 
a  matter  of  Provincial  obligation.  The  Institute,  having  no  juris- 
diction, exercises  its  care  to  ensure  that  each  prospective  pupil  on 
arriving  at  school  age  is  provided  for  and  co-operates  in  so  far 
as  possible  with  the  school  authorities  in  the  selection  of  voca- 
tional lines  which  may  be  capable  of  successful  application  fol- 
lowing graduation. 

Adults  21  to  50  Years  of  Age.  For  those  in  this  age  category 
who  have  lost  their  sight  in  adult  life  training  in  Institute  indus- 
tries, in  special  lines  or  through  home  teachers,  is  arranged,  while 
employment  for  this  group,  together  with  those  graduating  from 
schools  for  the  blind,  is  given,  found,  or  fostered.  In  addition, 
other  services  of  beneficial  character  are  extended  to  those  in  this 
and  older  groups.  May  I  here  make  brief  reference  to  the  actual 
results  showing.  Please  remember  that  at  April  1st,  1918,  no  gen- 
eral work  was  in  progress.  Present  net  registration  is  approxi- 
mately 5,000;  factory  employees  161;  home  teachers  15;  blind 
staif  employees  8;  total  184;  Library  readers  843;  monthly  mag- 
azine, the  Braille  Courier,  sent  to  500  readers;  served  by  sales- 
room and  branches  through  sale  of  raw  materials  and  purchase 
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of  finished  products  in  excess  of  local  demand  728 ;  served  through 
relief  235;  located  in  independent  occupations,  including  massage, 
office  work,  newsvending,  independent  business,  salesmaship,  etc., 
200;  miscellaneous  services,  including  free  radio  licenses,  radio 
discounts,  free  radial  passes,  688. 

The  Institute  has  completed  the  ninth  year  of  its  chartered 
existence.  Sales  for  the  first  year  amounted  to  $9,000.00,  while 
for  the  fiscal  year  just  completed  sales  amounted  to  $466,000.00. 
Institute  factories  and  services  extend  from  coast  to  coast,  and 
recently  the  Maritime  Division  of  the  Institute  extended  to  the 
Dominion  of  Newfoundland,  under  arrangement  with  the  Govern- 
ment there. 

I  shall  now  deal  with  the  practical  commercialization  of  in- 
dustries and  services  to  scattered  rural  blind.  Our  blind  people 
are  widely  scattered  with  but  few  concentrated  groups  in  large 
centres.  With  us  employment  opportunities  for  the  blind  must 
always  be  considered  with  due  regard  to  the  present  circumstances 
and  future  of  those  we  seek  to  serve.  We  have  endeavoured  to 
apply  the  parable  of  the  five  talents  when  appraising  each  case 
for  service.  In  this  connection  the  five  talent  man  is  the  one  who 
is  capable  of  being  fitted  for  an  individual  profession  or  occupa- 
tion. The  three  talent  man  or  woman  is  capable  of  industrial 
employment,  the  two  talent  individual  of  following  an  occupation 
in  the  home  for  the  purpose  of  supplementing  work  and  income, 
and  the  one  talent  individual  is  he  whom  we  must  expect  to  have 
with  us  always.  Usually  relief,  state  or  private,  is  the  only  prac- 
tical form  of  assistance.  Further  we  must  observe  the  principle 
that  concentration  of  the  blind  in  a  large  centre,  where  an  organiza- 
tion serving  the  blind  is  located,  may  be  advantageous  for  the  or- 
ganization but  disadvantageous  for  many  of  the  blind  and  the  com- 
munity. It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  elaborate  on  this  point  but 
simply  to  state  that  the  Institute  discourages  concentration  of  the 
blind  in  centres,  except  in  cases  where  financial  possibilities  more 
than  offset  increased  living  cost.  The  Institute  carries  on  broom 
and  basket  industries  for  men  and  white  wear  industries  for 
women.  In  the  men's  department  we  have  experimented  with  mop 
and  brush  making  and  other  lines,  and  hope  to  apply  these  in  a 
practical  way.  I  believe  industries  for  women,  however,  are  es- 
pecially interesting  to  those  concerned  with  industries  for  the 
blind  since  it  has  been  difficult  to  find  successful  lines.  Our  ex- 
perience with  the  sewing  department  for  blind  women  has  been 
encouraging.     In  1918  our  department  for  women  was  started  in 
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Toronto.  A  few  began  work  on  imported  assembling  processes, 
some  on  basketry,  some  on  machine  knitting  and  some  on  domestic 
machine  sewing.  For  various  reasons  less  efficient  workers  were 
eliminated  together  with  the  less  successful  lines  and  finally  by 
1920,  24  blind  women  were  employed  on  individual  motor-driven 
sewing  machines.  By  the  following  year  the  plant  was  adjusted 
to  operate  with  line  shaft  drive.  I  shall  give  a  brief  record  of 
the  actual  summarized  results  for  a  period  of  years. 


For 

Number 

the  Year     of  Blind  Women 

Ending 

Employed 

Wages 

Subsidy 

Saie.f 

Mar.  31/23 

18 

$  7,608.82 

$13,664.20 

$36,058.8b 

Mar.  31/24 

21 

9,055.63 

6,367.54 

52,391.92 

Mar.  31/25 

21 

9,648.67 

5,540.28 

52,579.66 

Mar.  31/26 

21 

9,464.25 

2,650.89 

71,848.71 

Mar.  31/27 

22 

10,471.58 

CR.    4,877.61 

97,695.85 

Thus  we  have  the  comparison  between  the  years  ending  March 
31st,  1923,  and  March  31st,  1927.  For  the  former  year  18  blind 
and  8  sighted  were  employed  with  the  result  that  it  cost  $1.50  in 
subsidy  to  pay  $1.00  in  wages  to  the  blind,  while  for  the  latter 
year  22  blind  and  24  sighted  were  employed  and  subsidy  was  con- 
verted into  a  profit  and  the  blind  workers  were,  following  the  end 
of  the  year,  given  a  cash  bonus  in  recognition  of  their  conscien- 
tious work  and  to  encourage  them  for  the  future.  The  progress  in 
this  Department  is  the  result  of  patient  effort,  the  application  of 
strict  business  principles,  and  the  judicious  mixture  of  blind  and 
sighted.  At  first  we  were  somewhat  discouraged  concerning  the 
possibilities  of  this  industry  since  so  few  garments  could  be  found 
on  which  the  great  majority  of  operations  could  be  performed  by 
blind  workers  with  efficient  factory  speed  and  accuracy.  With  but 
few  samples  sales  were  diflftcult  and  sales  costs  high.  In  view  of  all 
these  difficulties  production  was  low  and  overhead  loomed  large. 
With  the  gradual  increase  in  the  complement  of  sighted  workers 
substituting  for  the  blind  on  those  operations  which  could  be  least 
efficiently  performed  without  sight,  factory  showing  im.proved.  We 
were  able  to  include  not  only  the  garments  which  represented  90^ 
blind  labour  but  as  well  garments  representing  50%  blind  labour. 
Since  we  still  found  that  we  were  cramped  in  meeting  trade  require- 
ments the  process  was  continued  until  at  the  present  time  we  find 
the  Department  producing  at  the  one  extreme  garments  showing 
90%  blind  labour  to  the  other  extreme  showing  10%  blind  labour. 
The  net  result  is  that  our  range  of  samples  is  ample  to  meet  all  rea- 
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sonable  requirements  of  the  trade  we  cater  to,  quality  of  workman- 
ship is  high,  production  is  good,  and  we  have  the  confidence  and 
patronage  of  the  best  trade  accounts  of  Canada  for  the  class  of 
goods  we  are  manufacturing.  Recently  we  were  criticized  for  the 
large  proportion  of  sighted  in  this  factory.  From  the  standpoint 
of  those  who  have  studied  the  situation  our  policy  has  been  justi- 
fied. For  those,  however,  who  are  not  able  or  do  not  wish  to  make 
a  careful  business  analysis  I  give  this  answer.  You  show  me  the 
regular  whitewear  manufacturer  in  Canada  who  out  of  his  total 
staff  of  46  will  undertake  to  replace  22  with  blind  operatives  and 
attempts  to  break  even  and  we  will  be  on  his  trail  to  place  the  22 
blind.  No  regular  manufacturer  would  take  on  such  a  proposi- 
tion— ^then  why  ask  us  to  do  the  impossible?  We  would  think 
we  had  made  great  strides  if  we  could  substitute  1%  or  2%  blind 
for  sighted  operatives  in  whitewear  factories  across  the  country. 
Business  is  business.  We  must  decide  whether  we  shall  be  con- 
tent to  heavily  subsidize  our  industries  with  a  meagre  complement 
of  sighted  assistants  or  make  our  industries  approximately  self- 
supporting  through  the  application  of  business  principles  and  a 
judicious  mixture  of  blind  and  sighted. 

The  Rural  Blind 

The  problems  that  confront  us  when  attempting  to  assist  the 
rural  blind  are  difficult  to  solve.  A  limited  group  may  carry  on  in 
independent  professional  or  trade  lines  for  which  they  have  been 
fitted.  A  certain  additional  group  may  be  selected  for  professional 
or  business  training  and  occupations  or  for  employment  in  our 
industrial  departments.  The  great  majority,  particularly  those 
who  have  lost  sight  in  adult  life,  must  or  should,  for  domestic  or 
other  reasons,  be  served  at  home.  Up  to  the  present  the  Institute 
has  to  a  large  extent  met  this  need  through  home  teachers  and 
the  services  of  salesroom  departments  providing  raw  materials 
at  cost  and  assisting  in  the  sale  of  finished  products. 

Placement 

Placement  work  in  Canada  has  for  two  reasons  been  very  dif- 
ficult heretofore.  From  the  close  of  the  War  up  to  the  present 
there  has  been  a  severe  commercial  and  industrial  slump  in  Can- 
ada. We  all  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  place  handicapped  indi- 
viduals in  industries  when  large  groups  of  physically  fit  men  are 
unemployed.  In  addition  Workmen's  Compensation  activities  dur- 
ing the  past  fifteen  years  tended  toward  the  elimination  of  par- 
tially sighted  and  blind  from  industry  in  an  effort  to  reduce  acci- 
dent risks.     The  general  industrial  operations  of  the   Institute, 
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however,  with  blind  employees  covered  by  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation for  several  years,  have  established  a  remarkably  low  acci- 
dent record.  Using  this  as  a  basis  for  representations,  arrange- 
ments have  recently  been  effected  with  the  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Boards  of  the  Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Manitoba  under 
which  the  Institute  will  continue  to  pay  premiums  on  Institute 
employees  and  in  addition  will  pay  premiums  on  blind  persons 
placed  in  general  industry,  thus  relieving  the  sighted  employer 
of  responsibility  in  this  regard.  We  are  assured  of  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Boards  and  have  already  re- 
ceived encouraging  assurances  from  several  important  industries. 
Rather  than  attempt  to  select  and  organize  additional  industries 
to  be  operated  under  our  own  auspices  we  are  depending  on  place- 
ment to  provide  opportunities  for  the  industrially  employable  not 
already  placed  to  the  best  advantage. 

In  general  may  I  state  that  in  common  with  employers  of 
the  blind  in  England  and  the  United  States  we  are  agreed  that 
on  the  average  blind  people  cannot,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  be 
successfully  employed  in  industry  after  the  age  of  fifty.  For  that 
age  group  over  fifty  years,  therefore,  we  believe  that  state  aid 
similar  to  the  Old  Age  Peusion  scheme  operating  in  England  and 
now  adopted  by  the  Government  of  Canada  represents  the  only 
logical  solution  of  maintenance  problems.  In  England  this  scheme 
covers  all  types  of  indigent  cases  after  the  age  of  70,  but  with 
special  provision  to  include  the  blind  at  the  age  of  50.  In  Canada 
the  general  group  becomes  eligible  at  the  age  of  70  with  no  special 
age  provision  for  the  blind  as  yet. 

In  conclusion  may  I  submit  that  certain  of  the  principles 
which  I  have  mentioned  or  illustrated  are,  I  know,  subject  to 
debate.  The  results  of  application  of  any  principle  must  always 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  qualifying  circumstances.  I  must 
confess  that  it  was  with  considerable  diffidence  that  I  consented 
to  contribute  to  this  discussion  since  I  consider  myself  but  a  junior 
member  of  this  corps  of  experienced  workers.  I  am  looking  for- 
ward to  meeting  personally  those  whose  names  are  familiar  to 
me  as  progressive  workers  in  the  interests  of  the  blind  and  I  shall 
hope  to  benefit  by  contact  and  discussion  with  them.  I  assure  you 
that  we  sincerely  appreciate  the  compliment  paid  to  the  work  of 
the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  through  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  me  on  this  occasion. 
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THE  EYE  SIGHT  CONSERVATION  COUNCIL  OF  AMERICA 

Guy  a.  Henry 

Mr.  President  and  members  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind:  It  is  with  a  distinct  feeling  of  pleasure 
and  a  deep  sense  of  appreciation  of  the  noble  humanitarian  work 
in  which  you  are  all  engaged  that  I  appear  before  you. 

The  work  in  which  I  am  interested  and  which,  while  in  some 
respects,  is  related  to  yours,  does  not  have  to  do  with  those  known 
as  the  blind. 

The  pitiable  helplessness  and  the  mental  anguish  of  desolate 
blindness  make  a  most  heart-rending  appeal  to  our  sympathies. 
There  are  in  the  United  States,  I  am  credibly  informed,  approx- 
imately 100,000  blind  persons.  Their  state  is  pathetic  and  deplor- 
able and  every  effort  should  be  made  for  their  education  and  care. 
Every  effort,  too,  should  be  made  to  prevent  the  spread  of  in- 
fectious diseases,  and  precautions  should  be  taken  in  industries 
against  accidents  and  hazards  which  produce  blindness. 

However,  we  should  not  forget  a  condition  which  is  of 
great  importance  from  the  standpoint  of  society  in  general,  name- 
ly, that  great  army  of  people,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men,  wom- 
en, and  children — young  and  old — who  are  unconsciously  contend- 
ing with  partial  blindness  which  handicaps  them  in  their  work, 
causes  retardation  in  school  and,  if  not  remedied,  makes  for  life- 
long discontent  and  unhappiness  and  represents  an  economic  and 
social  waste  of  enormous  proportions. 

Need   for   Eyesight   Conservation 

Our  highly  organized  modern  life  imposes  severe  require- 
ments upon  our  eyes  and  the  tendency  is  to  demand  more  and 
more  of  this  delicate  organ.  The  rapid  development  of  artificial 
illumination  in  recent  years,  the  marked  increase  in  educational 
standards,  the  wealth  of  literature  which  is  now  easily  and  in- 
expensively accessible  to  all,  the  refinements  of  our  modern  indus- 
trial and  commercial  systems  are  contributing  factors  in  our  com- 
plicated economic  and  social  fabric  which  make  increasing  de- 
mands upon  our  eyes.  Under  such  exacting  conditions  we  must 
learn  how  to  use  our  eyes  and  how  not  to  misuse  or  abuse  them. 

A  large  majority  of  the  human  race  have  defective  vision, 
most  of  which  is  remediable.  The  lighting  of  most  of  our  homes, 
our  schools,  our  industries,  and  our  public  buildings  may  rightly 
be  considered  a  travesty.     The  lack  of  proper  protection  against 
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the  eye  hazards  which  exist  in  industry  causes  much  of  the  trag- 
edy of  blindness. 

Nation-wide  investigations  of  existing  conditions  show  that 
defective  vision,  improper  lighting,  and  eye  accidents  constitute 
•appalling  economic  and  social  wastes  which  are  responsible  for 
much   suffering   and   inefficiency. 

School   Children 

These  investigations  show  that  a  large  proportion  of  school 
children  are  contending  with  eye  defects  of  sufficient  degree  to 
cause  trouble.  Simple  tests  reveal  that  fully  25%  of  the  26,000,- 
000  school  children  in  the  United  States  have  manifest  defects  of 
vision  and  other  symptoms  of  eyestrain,  which  hamper  their  school 
work  materially. 

Less  than  17%  of  the  total  enrollment  of  school  children  were 
given  simple  eyesight  tests  in  1923. 

Approximately  25%  of  the  26,000,000  school  children  in  the 
United  States  are  retarded  in  their  studies  and  fully  one-third  of 
the  retardation  is  conservatively  estimated  as  due  to  defective 
vision. 

Millions  in   Industrial   Losses 

Appalling  as  the  above  facts  appear,  when  investigations  turn 
to  the  industrial  and  commercial  fields  even  more  startling  con- 
ditions are  revealed. 

Examinations  of  large  groups  of  employees  in  industrial 
plants  and  commercial  establishments  show  that  fully  60%  of  the 
42,000,000  gainfully  employed  persons  in  the  United  States  have 
defective  vision. 

No  physical  defect  contributes  more  directly  to  fatigue  and 
inefficiency  than  eyestrain,  or  is  more  responsible  for  waste  of 
vitality,  effort,  time,  and  material. 

Eye  Accidents 

Two  hundred  thousand  injuries  to  the  eye  occur  annually  in 
the  industries  of  the  United  States — one-tenth  of  all  industrial 
accidents. 

More  than  $6,000,000  in  compensation  was  awarded  in  one 
state  alone  for  4,689  lost  eyes,  being  almost  half  the  total  amount 
awarded  for  all  classes  of  permanent  injuries  during  a  period  of 
eight  years. 
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Another  state  awarded  $1,000,000  in  compensation  in  one 
year  for  injuries  to  the  eyes. 

Lighting   Conditions 

Few  people  appreciate  the  importance  of  good  illumination. 
This  is  easily  explained  when  it  is  realized  that  adequate  artificial 
lighting  has  been  possible  of  attainment  only  within  the  past  few 
years — it  is  a  comparatively  new  art.  There  has  been  a  greater 
development  in  lighting  during  the  past  50  years  than  in  all  the 
ages  since  man  first  picked  a  brand  from  the  fire  to  light  his  way. 
The  incandescent  gas  mantle  came  into  use  less  than  forty  years 
ago  and  the  incandescent  electric  lamp  was  not  invented  until  1879. 

This  unparalleled  increase  in  artificial  illumination  has  brought 
an  additional  burden  which  the  human  eye  has  not  quickly  learned 
to  carry,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  the  imperfections  of  the  refrac- 
tion of  the  eye  should  become  so  apparent  and  so  clearly  reveal 
the  need  for  conservation  of  vision.  Indifference  to  the  need  of 
good  illumination  will  continue  until  the  public  becomes  more  gen- 
erally informed  of  its  value  and  of  the  danger  from  poor  lighting. 

Realizing  the  need  for  arousing  general  appreciation  of  eye 
hygiene  and  care  of  the  eyes,  a  group  of  public  spirited  men,  in 
1920,  formed  the  Eye  Sight  Conservation  Council  of  America.  The 
Council  is  an  independent,  voluntary  membership  organization 
conducting  a  national  campaign,  educational  in  purpose  and  in 
method. 

Object 

The  purpose  of  the  Eye  Sight  Conservation  Council  is  to  pro- 
mote betterment  of  vision  by  arousing  public  interest  in  the  im- 
portance of  eye  hygiene  and  care  of  the  eyes.  To  attain  this  end 
the  Council  disseminates  knowledge  relating  to  the  need  and  value 
of  correcting  eye  defects,  to  the  protection  of  the  eyes  against 
various  hazards  in  industry  and  excessive  light  and  heat,  and  to 
the  importance  of  proper  illumination. 

Policy 

The  Council  is  actuated  preeminently  by  a  desire  to  further 
the  public  welfare  and  to  increase  the  efficiency,  comfort,  and  hap- 
piness of  humanity. 

Government 

The  affairs  of  the  organization  are  governed  and  controlled 
by  a  Board  of  Directors  composed  of  persons  interested  in  the 
fields  of  health,  education,  science,  safety,  welfare,  and  social  bet- 
terment. 
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"Administrative  Work 

The  administrative  work  of  the  Council  is  based  upon  the 
principle  that  the  way  to  correct  any  wrong  condition  whether 
economic  or  social  is  through  education  and  publicity.  The  Coun- 
cil has  developed  a  well-organized  publicity  department  to  reach 
the  general  public. 

Publicity 

The  most  effective  medium  for  reaching  the  greatest  number 
of  persons  directly  is  the  daily  press.  Educational  news  stories 
appear  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  Many  of  the  largest  and 
most  conservative  papers  in  the  country  repeatedly  publish  Coun- 
cil articles  in  complete  form.  Special  articles  are  contributed  to 
various  periodicals  and  information  supplied  to  publishers  and 
writers. 

As  an  indication  of  the  extent  of  newspaper  publicity  gained 
a  tabulation  of  clippings  received  in  the  five-year  period,  1922 
to  1926,  reveal— 

64,709  column  inches  of  Direct  Publicity. 
49,512  column  inches  of  Indirect  Publicity. 

Direct  publicity  refers  to  clippings  mentioning  the  Council  or  em- 
bodying our  material.  Incidental  publicity  includes  clippings 
bearing  upon  conservation  of  vision,  the  credit  for  which  is  not 
claimed  by  the  E.  S.  C.  C,  although  a  substantial  portion  is  due 
to  the  influence  of  the  Council's  work. 

Distribution   of  Publications 

Classified  maiHng  lists  aggregating  31,000  names  have  been 
carefully  selected  and  are  continually  being  supplemented.  These 
lists  consist  of  names  of  individuals  and  organizations  in  a  posi- 
tion to  influence  public  opinion  and  to  improve  social,  economic, 
educational,  and  industrial  conditions.  Publications  of  the  Coun- 
cil are  continually  being  sent  to  the  many  mailing  lists.  Libraries, 
social  and  economic  betterment  agencies,  and  other  organizations 
are  presented  with  complete  sets  of  all  Council  publications.  The 
distribution  of  publications  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  assistance 
of  health  and  welfare  organizations  and  others.  The  number  of 
requests  from  all  parts  of  the  country  for  eyesight  conservation 
material  is  constantly  increasing. 

Some  figures  as  to  distribution  of  publications  for  the  five-year 
period  1922  to  1926  may  be  of  interest,  as  shown  by  the  following: 


Number  of    Number  of  Copies 
Kind  of  Publications  Publications         Distributed 

(a)  Reprints  and  reproductions 

of  articles 76  519,075 

(b)  Folders  and  circulars 24  1,247,600 

(c)  Vision  charts 3  16,420 

(d)  Posters  3  59,000 

(e)  Bulletins 7(Nos.  lto7)     98,012 

(f)  Service   reports 10  26,050 

(g)  Circular  letters 83  104,265 

(h)   Publicity  releases 49  97,625 

Field  Work 

The  Council  has  a  Field  Secretary,  who  devotes  his  entire  time 
to  a  predetermined  schedule  of  engagements  delivering  illustrated 
lectures  in  the  public  schools,  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  before  parent-teach- 
ers' associations,  organizations  of  nurses,  civic  organizations, 
groups  of  industrial  workers,  etc.  His  labors  are  restricted  to 
towns  and  cities  of  a  population  from  ten  to  a  hundred  thousand. 
There  is  no  cost  to  the  community  for  this  service.  The  many  let- 
ters of  approval  and  requests  for  return  engagements  indicate  the 
need  for  expansion  of  our  field  work. 

Our  Field  Secretary  started  in  December,  1922,  and  a  four 
years'  summary  of  his  work  is  as  follows: 

Number  of  states  covered 27 

Number  of  cities  visited 322 

Number  of  addresses  delivered 2,287 

Total  estimated  audiences 1,083,450 

In  addition  to  the  regular  work  of  the  Field  Secretary,   special 
speaking  engagements  are  filled  by  other  members  of  the  staff. 

Information   Bureau 

The  Council  maintains  an  information  bureau,  with  a  trained 
librarian  in  charge.  The  catalog  of  magazine  articles,  technical 
papers,  and  pamphlets  numbers  approximately  2,000  references  clas- 
sified under  fifty  different  subjects.  All  past  literature  on  conser- 
vation of  vision  since  1914,  available  in  special  and  public  libraries, 
has  been  abstracted  and  catalogued,  and  is  included  in  the  informa- 
tion files  of  the  Council.  Requests  are  constantly  being  received 
for  special  information  on  the  many  phases  of  conservation  of 
vision. 
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Selected  Annotated  Bibliographies 

A  unique  service  is  the  furnishing  of  selected  annotated  biblio- 
graphies on  the  various  aspects  of  eyesight  conservation.  The 
worth  of  these  is  indicated  by  many  expressions  of  appreciation 
received  from  those  served. 

Research 

The  Council  is  constantly  adding  to  the  fund  of  information 
regarding  eyesight  conservation  by  conducting  nation-wide  surveys 
and  investigations. 

Affiliation  With   Other  Agencies 

The  Council  appoints  representatives  on  joint  committees  and 
to  conferences  dealing  with  eyesight,  lighting,  safety  and  related 
subjects,  and,  as  opportunity  affords,  assists  other  organizations. 

Study    for    "Waste    in    Industry" 

The  first  important  work  undertaken  by  the  Council  was  a 
special  study  of  ''Eye  Conservation  in  Industry."  Early  in  1921 
an  investigation  of  waste  in  industry  was  made  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Elimination  of  Waste  in  Industry  of  the  Federated  Amer- 
ican Engineering  Council,  under  the  leadership  of  Herbert  Hoover. 
Upon  invitation,  the  Council  contributed  the  section  on  eyesight 
as  a  factor  in  industrial  waste. 

Instructions  for  Visual  Acuity  Tests 

The  Council  has  prepared  detailed  instructions  for  conducting 
simple  visual  acuity  tests  of  school  children  and  industrial  workers, 
and  has  designed  improved  test  charts.  These  instructions  are 
published  in  pamphlet  form  for  the  use  of  teachers,  factory  nurses, 
and  others  who  may  conduct  the  tests. 

Summary   of  Vision  Test   Laws 

An  analysis  was  made  of  the  statutory  provisions  and  regula- 
tions in  the  United  States  for  testing  the  sight  of  school  children. 
The  summary  contains  a  recommended  program  for  the  establish- 
ment of  eyesight  tests  in  the  school  on  a  state-wide  basis. 

Lantern  Slides 

The  story  of  eye  care  can  be  presented  in  no  more  impressive 
way  than  by  illustrated  lectures.  To  meet  the  need  for  appropriate 
lecture  material  the  Council  has  prepared  a  large  number  of  colored 
lantern  slides,  with  accompanying  lecture  notes  describing  various 
phases  of  eyesight  conservation.  To  embody  this  matter  in  the 
most  convenient  form  possible  a  booklet  has  been  published  show- 
ing reduced  illustrations  of  the  slides,  accompanied  by  descriptive 
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text  and  data.  There  is  an  assortment  of  slides  sufficient  to  illus- 
trate lectures  dealing  with  practically  every  phase  of  eyesight  con- 
servation, suitable  for  use  by  educators,  members  of  various  pro- 
fessions, and  others  who  by  vocation  or  training  are  in  a  position  to 
serve  by  delivering  lectures  on  eye  care. 

School  Lighting 

By  invitation  the  Council  was  represented  on  a  committee  for 
revising  the  Code  of  Lighting  School  Buildings.  Subsequently  the 
Council  prepared  a  non-technical  popular  edition  of  the  School 
Lighting  Code  which  was  approved  and  adopted  by  a  special  sub- 
committee. This  was  published  and  distributed  by  the  Council  to 
educators  and  others,  thus  bringing  to  those  directly  interested 
information  and  instructions  as  to  the  important  essentials  of  good 
school  lighting. 

Survey 

The  Council  has  completed  a  comprehensive  survey  relating 
to  eye  hygiene  and  the  care  of  the  eyes,  the  relationship  of  eyesight 
to  education  and  occupation,  the  protection  of  the  eyes  against 
hazards,  and  the  lighting  of  homes,  schools,  offices  and  factories. 
The  scope  of  the  investigation  is  nation-wide  and  represents  the 
first  attempt  to  assemble  in  one  publication  the  widely  scattered 
material  which  exists  on  the  subject  of  eyesight  conservation. 
The  report  shows  the  results  of  present  and  past  practices,  investi- 
gations and  experimentation  as  related  to  the  eye,  and  the  progress 
of  the  movement  for  the  conservation  of  vision. 

Support 

The  financial  support  of  the  Council  is  derived  from  member- 
ship subscriptions  and  contributions  from  those  who  appreciate 
the  great  need  and  value  of  the  work  the  Council  is  doing. 

The  management  in  its  appeal  for  funds  encourages  support 
from  firms  and  individuals  with  a  business  or  professional  interest 
in  optics,  eye  protection,  and  lighting.  Contributions  from  those  in 
such  groups  are  solicited  on  the  premise  that  identity  with  a  busi- 
ness or  profession  contribution  to  the  alleviation  of  any  human 
defect  or  to  the  improvement  of  any  improper  condition  involves 
an  obligation  to  educate  the  public  as  to  the  need  and  importance 
of  service  available  for  each  group.  The  policies  governing  the 
Council  and  the  control  and  management  of  its  affairs  are  safe- 
guarded against  any  possible  commercial  influence. 
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Opportunity   for   Service 

There  are  needed  in  every  locality  those  who  will  enlist  them- 
selves in  furthering  the  general  educational  campaign  and  who  will 
utilize  the  impetus  which  has  been  given  to  it  by  the  Council  and 
use  the  service  which  the  Council  is  in  a  position  to  give  in  the 
form  of  literature. 

While,  as  I  stated  in  opening,  the  work  of  the  E.  S.  C.  C.  is 
not  with  the  blind,  its  purpose  and  activities  are  along  lines  kindred 
to  those  in  which  all  of  you  are  enlisted  and  to  which  you  are 
devoting  your  lives. 

The  Council  wants  your  good  will,  we  need  your  assistance  and 
will  welcome  any  opportunity  for  co-operative  endeavor.  We  will 
be  glad  to  be  of  any  possible  service  in  any  capacity  within  our 
means  and  facilities,  especially  to  or  through  organizations  such  as 
are  represented  here  to-day. 

I  consider  it  a  privilege  and  a  distinction  to  have  been  invited 
to  speak  to  you  of  a  work  which  is  very  near  to  my  heart. 


THE  HADLEY  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
FOR  THE  BLIND 
William  A.  Hadley 

Six  years  ago  I  was  given  an  opportunity  to  tell  the  Conven- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind  of  a  scheme  I  had  in  mind — the  giv- 
ing of  instruction  to  the  adult  blind  by  correspondence.  The  mem- 
bers listened  to  me  graciously,  and  the  scheme  was  endorsed  by 
a  resolution  passed  by  the  convention. 

From  the  results  of  an  experiment  I  had  conducted  for  several 
months  previously,  I  felt  sure  that  the  plan  was  practical,  and  that 
there  was  a  field  waiting  to  be  opened. 

It  seems  fitting  that  I  should  tell  the  Convention  this  year 
what  results  have  been  achieved  during  these  past  six  years.  We 
began  with  no  enrollment,  and  our  books  now  show  that  no  less 
than  fifteen  hundred  pupils  have  taken  courses  with  us ;  and  since 
the  majority  of  pupils  have  taken  more  than  one  course,  the  num- 
ber of  courses  taken  and  reported  upon  is  considerably  more  than 
the  number  of  pupils  enrolled.  For  more  than  two  years  the  num- 
ber of  students  actively  at  work  has  not  been  less  than  450. 

When  our  work  started  Revised  Braille  was  still  new,  and  there 
were  not  many  text-books  in  that  system  of  raised  type.    Conse- 
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quently  we  had  to  make  some  of  our  own  texts — that  is,  emboss 
and  print  them.  At  first  the  number  of  courses  offered  was  not 
large,  being  dictated  by  the  demand.  Since  we  began  we  have  pre- 
pared, embossed  and  printed  six  different  titles,  and  have  tran- 
scribed five  others,  making  in  all  eleven  text-books,  comprising  a 
total  of  47  separate  volumes,  each  averaging  100  pages.  About 
3,000  volumes  have  been  printed  from  the  plates  embossed.  In 
some  cases  we  were  able  to  buy  texts  suitable  for  our  correspond- 
ence courses. 

The  entire  work  of  the  school  was  first  carried  on  by  the  prin- 
cipal and  the  secretary.  Now  these  are  still  engaged  in  the  work, 
and  five  teachers  of  different  subjects  who  give  part  time  to  the 
work  have  been  added.  At  the  present  time  our  curriculum  includes 
thirty  subjects,  ranging  from  the  elementary  branches  through 
the  high  school  and  into  the  domain  of  college  work. 

The  quality  of  the  work  done  by  the  pupils  has  been  and  is 
very  gratifying.  The  lessons  sent  in  show  that  attention  has  been 
given  to  neatness  and  accuracy  in  the  matter  of  preparation,  as 
well  as  giving  evidence  of  careful  study  on  the  text  before  prepara- 
tion of  the  lesson  was  attempted.  One  student  wrote  that  he  was 
so  much  pleased  to  be  given  the  opportunity  to  take  the  courses  that 
he  read  the  lessons  five  times  before  he  thought  of  reporting  on 
them.  It  seems  that  the  ability  to  concentrate  on  the  subject  is 
greatly  increased  by  the  lack  of  distractions  which  physical  impres- 
sions produce.  Also,  the  age  of  the  students  has  much  to  do  with 
their  good  work,  since  they  have  reached  a  period  of  life  when 
they  can  appreciate  the  opportunities  within  their  grasp,  and  are 
in  earnest  in  their  efforts  to  get  as  much  as  they  can  out  of  the 
study.  The  youngest  pupil  is  16,  and  the  oldest  we  had,  who  died 
a  few  months  ago,  was  87.    The  average  age  is  38. 

We  have  found  that  the  pupil  finds  more  incentive  to  work, 
knowing  that  his  mistakes  will  be  pointed  out  and  criticism  rend- 
ered, as  well  as  fair  grading  given.  Some  students  have  a  definite 
object  in  view  in  taking  these  courses  and  this,  of  course,  acts  as  a 
powerful  stimulus.  Whether  the  motive  be  to  increase  the  educa- 
tion which  has  been  cut  short  in  earlier  years  for  some  reason,  or 
whether  it  is  to  pass  the  time  in  some  constructive  way,  the  results 
have  all  been  satisfactory. 

Distribution   of  Students 

The  area  over  which  our  students  are  distributed  is  interest- 
ing.   Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  the  magazines  circulating  among 
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the  blind,  news  of  our  work  has  been  carried  to  the  blind  wherever 
the  English  language  is  spoken,  and  even  beyond.  As  a  result,  we 
have  students  in  England,  Scotland,  India,  South  Africa,  China, 
Australia,  the  Philippine  Islands,  Java  and  Canada.  We  have  not 
carried  our  work  into  countries  where  the  language  used  is  other 
than  English.  The  large  body  of  students  is,  of  course,  in  the 
United  States,  and  while  every  state  is  represented,  the  industrial 
states,  such  as  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Illinois,  Massachusetts, 
and  Ohio,  have  the  largest  representation. 

The  work  of  one  day  is  very  much  like  that  of  the  next.  Les- 
sons and  letters  come  in  daily  and  must  be  answered.  Books  are 
returned  and  more  books  are  sent  out  every  day  in  large  numbers. 
However,  there  is  a  sufficient  variety  of  work  to  make  it  interesting. 

The  gratitude  of  the  pupils  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  reward,  when 
we  realize  the  lack  which  prevails  in  this  line  of  work  and  how 
meagre  are  the  resources  in  comparison  with  the  number  who 
should  be  reached. 

During  the  past  year  two  items  of  interest  have  occurred  to 
encourage  us.  We  have  on  our  enrollment  some  students  who  are 
eager  to  go  to  college,  and  are  thus  taking  work  here  as  a  prepara- 
tion, looking  toward  the  time  when  they  will  attend  college.  Sev- 
eral such  students  have  presented  their  credentials  at  different  col- 
leges, and  were  told  that  our  certificates  would  be  accepted  for 
entrance  without  further  examination.  This  indorsement  of  our 
work  has  been  extremely  gratifying. 

Course   in   Life   Insurance 

We  established  a  course  in  Life  Insurance  Study,  and  have 
enrolled  about  75  students,  one-third  of  whom  have  completed  the 
course.  Most  of  these  25  are  now  connected  with  an  insurance 
company,  selling  insurance,  and  success  is  attending  their  efforts. 
Not  all  blind  men  are  competent  to  sell  insurance,  but  the  fact  that 
some  do  succeed  leads  us  to  believe  that  there  is  here  a  field  in 
which  success  is  waiting  for  those  who  will  qualify  themselves  for 
the  work  and  proceed  to  apply  their  knowledge,  industry  and  tact. 

Free  Service  to  the  Blind 

The  entire  support  of  our  school  has  been  undertaken  from 
the  beginning  by  our  friends  in  Winnetka  (Illinois)  and  the  near 
vicinity,  and  thus  we  make  no  charge  to  the  blind  for  any  course 
or  service. 
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Library 

In  addition  to  the  school  text-books,  we  have  a  library  of  gen- 
eral reading  matter  of  all  classes  in  all  types,  and  a  large  variety 
of  music,  monthly  magazines,  etc.,  which  library  serves  several 
hundred  readers. 

Such  is  the  status  of  our  work  as  it  is  to-day. 

We  are  proud  of  what  has  been  done,  and  at  the  same  time  are 
very  humble  when  we  consider  the  magnitude  of  the  field  before 
us  and  the  possibilities  yet  untouched. 


THE  AMERICAN  BRAILLE  PRESS  FOR  WAR  AND 
CIVILIAN  BLIND,  INC. 

H.  W.   RiECKEN 

The  past  two  years  have  been  most  fruitful  ones  in  the  devel- 
opment of  Braille  embossing — not  only  by  reason  of  the  increasing 
adoption  of  modern  methods  of  production,  but  because  of  the 
growth  in  the  volume  of  matter  made  available  to  blind  readers. 
These  years,  too,  have  witnessed  the  inauguration  of  a  number  of 
entirely  new  periodical  publications,  and  it  has  been  the  privilege 
of  the  American  Braille  Press  to  contribute  a  generous  share 
toward  this  progress,  under  the  inspiring  guidance  of  its  president, 
Mr.  William  Nelson  Cromwell. 

New  Periodicals 

Encouraged  by  the  favorable  reception  accorded  the  products 
of  our  earlier  efforts,  we  have  undertaken  and  effected  additions  to 
our  list  of  periodicals  and  have  in  that  way  extended  our  activities 
more  completely  to  the  various  countries  to  which  we  aim  princi- 
pally to  render  service. 

The  new  periodicals  established  by  us  and  with  which,  in  part 
at  least,  you  are  no  doubt  already  familiar,  are  the  "American 
Review  for  the  Blind,"  embossed  in  Revised  Braille,  grade  one  and 
a  half;  "II  Progresso,"  issued  in  Italian;  "Revisita  Braille,"  issued 
in  Roumanian,  and  "Braille  a-Zbior,"  in  Polish. 

Naturally,  all  of  these  publications  enjoy  their  largest  circula- 
tions in  the  countries  for  whose  blind  they  are  primarily  issued, 
but  it  is  not  unusual  to  receive  requests  for  them  from  other  places 
as  well,  and  this  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  the  "American 
Review  for  the  Blind,"  which  is  very  much  sought  after  by  readers 
in  an  unusually  large  number  of  countries. 
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It  is  quite  evident  from  the  voluntary  expressions  received 
from  thousands  of  blind  readers  everywhere  that  the  increased 
circulation  of  Braille  literature  is  definitely  accomplishing  what 
was  expected  of  it,  namely,  aiding  in  enlarging  interest  in  the  mat- 
ter of  reading  itself.  In  other  words,  the  stimulation  to  reading 
due  to  the  increase  in  variety  and  quantity  of  reading  matter  avail- 
able to  the  blind,  and  especially  that  on  interesting  general  subjects, 
is  comparable  to  that  brought  about  among  the  seeing  by  the  very 
great  increase  in  ink-print  literature  in  the  last  several  decades. 

Whatever  may  be  the  fundamental  reason  for  the  relatively 
larger  number  of  readers  of  our  publications  in  America,  aside  from 
its  greater  population,  than  in  other  countries,  it  is  evident  that  the 
blind  of  the  United  States  have  a  very  encouraging  degree  of  inter- 
est in  reading,  and  avail  themselves  freely  of  its  opportunities.  If 
any  single  cause  may  be  assigned  to  this  without  a  scientific  inves- 
tigation, for  which  we  have  at  present  no  facilities,  it  is  undoubt- 
edly the  more  favorable  economic  situation  of  our  country  and  its 
people,  and  of  this  there  seems  to  be  every  prospect  of  a  contin- 
uance. 

Embossing  of  Music 

In  respect  to  music,  we  are  continuing  the  program  adopted  at 
the  beginning  of  embossing  not  only  high-class  compositions,  but 
also  those  of  the  popular  type,  for  which  there  has  been  a  heavy 
demand  from  persons  in  position  to  make  active  use  of  them ;  and 
it  has  been  our  aim  to  supply,  with  the  utmost  promptness  that  the 
process  of  Braille  embossing  will  permit,  the  various  compositions 
of  this  type  as  they  come  into  popular  favor.  While  we  cannot 
undertake  to  emboss  all  of  them,  we  can  and  do  emboss  those  that 
are  the  most  pronounced  successes,  and  this  plan  will  be  continued. 

Demand  for  Publications 

So  great  has  been  the  demand  for  our  periodicals  that  our 
facilities,  which  at  the  beginning  seemed  adequate,  have  been 
seriously  overtaxed;  and  in  order  to  avoid  depriving  any  readers 
entirely,  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  reduce  the  frequency  of 
our  issues.  In  tha't  way  we  have  been  enabled  to  keep  within  the 
limits  of  our  productive  capacity  while  supplying  the  greatest  possi- 
ble number  of  readers.  This  has  also  made  it  necessary  for  us  to 
suspend  almost  entirely  the  work  of  embossing  books,  although 
there  are  at  this  time  ready  and  awaiting  use  plates  for  a  number 
of  books  that  will  be  issued  as  soon  as  conditions  permit.  This 
includes,  among  other  titles,  the  "Count  of  Monte  Cristo,"  occupy- 
ing twenty-one  volumes  of  Revised  Braille,  gi'ade  one  and  a  half, 
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which  work  has  progressed  beyond  the  plate  stage  but  still  awaits 
binding  and  final  preparation  for  distribution. 

Up  to  the  close  of  our  last  fiscal  year  on  March  31st,  1927, 
there  were  produced  by  us  over  nineteen  million  pages  of  Braille 
print,  a  very  large  part  of  which  were  devoted  to  periodicals  and 
music.  Besides  the  United  States  (including  the  Philippine 
Islands),  Canada  (including  British  Columbia  and  Newfoundland), 
Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  Argentina,  Uruguay  and  Brazil,  this 
material  was  distributed  in  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  Italy, 
Roumania,  Jugo-Slavia,  Poland,  Germany,  Spain,  Portugal,  Holland, 
Sweden,  Austria,  Hungary,  Greece,  Turkey,  Czecho-Slovakia  and 
Switzerland  in  Europe,  and  in  such  remote  places  as  India,  China, 
Cochin-China,  Japan,  Palestine,  Egypt,  Tunis,  Morocco,  Mauritius 
and  South  Africa,  as  well  as  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Publications  Gratis 

As  heretofore,  all  of  our  material  is  in  interpoint.  While  for- 
merly a  trifling  charge  was  made  for  some  of  our  periodicals,  simply 
as  a  reminder  of  the  cost  their  production  involves,  they  are  now 
distributed  free  throughout,  since  it  has  been  definitely  established 
that  their  value  is  fully  appreciated  by  readers.  For  the  present, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  what  form  the  further  development  of  our  work 
will  take,  as  our  Braille  Printing  House  is  already  experiencing 
demands  on  it  far  in  excess  of  its  capacity.  The  matter  rests 
entirely  with  the  public.  If  general  interest  in  the  production  of 
Braille  embossing  increases,  and  with  it  the  support  of  work  such 
as  ours,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  Braille  production  will  make 
further  progress,  and  that  the  blind  will  enjoy  commensurate 
benefits. 

Hand    Transcribing 

Our  activities,  however,  have  not  been  limited  to  the  produc- 
tion of  embossed  print  in  quantities  alone.  In  the  course  of  devel- 
oping out  work  in  Paris,  we  have  established  services  of  Braille 
transcribing  to  individuals  for  their  personal  requirements,  both  in 
respect  to  literature  and  music.  These  facilities  are  offered  to  the 
blind  throughout  the  world  on  a  basis  simply  of  payment  of  wages 
of  our  workers  while  so  occupied ;  and  they  afford  opportunity  to  all 
so  desiring  to  have  texts  or  musical  compositions  useful  to  them, 
although  not  of  general  interest,  embossed  at  a  cost  representing 
merely  the  earnings  of  those  employed  in  the  task.  This  is  proving 
exceptionally  useful  in  view  of  the  difficulty  that  is  generally  met 
with,  especially  in  the  case  of  music,  of  having  such  work  done. 
All  v/^ho  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  these  services  should  communi- 
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cate  direct  with  our  Braille  Printing  House  in  Paris.  It  may  be  well 
to  explain,  however,  that  these  services  apply  for  the  present  only 
to  work  in  full  spelling  and  not  to  Revised  Braille,  grades  one  and 
a  half  and  two,  or  to  the  forms  of  embossed  print  that  were  em- 
ployed in  this  country  prior  to  the  adoption  of  Revised  Braille  and 
that  are  still  largely  in  use. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  use  of  music  embossed  in  the 
European  system,  we  have  also  issued  a  booklet  of  hints  on  reading 
music  which  is  distributed  free  on  request  to  all  interested  in  the 
subject ;  and  we  urge  all  those  to  whom  the  European  compositions 
issued  by  us  appeal,  to  avail  themselves  of  this  by  communicating 
with  our  Braille  Printing  House  in  Paris,  as  it  will  undoubtedly 
clear  up  for  them  many  things  that  may  present  difficulties  in  the 
use  of  that  music. 

New  Braille  Writer 

We  are  also  mindful  of  the  need  of  improving  devices  for  writ- 
ing Braille,  and  our  Mr.  Raverat  has  devoted  considerable  attention 
to  the  perfection  of  a  Braille  writer,  which  has  now  reached  an 
advanced  stage  of  development,  A  model  has  been  constructed, 
but  this,  unfortunately,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  send  over  in  time 
for  exhibition  at  this  meeting.  Specimens  of  its  work  are,  how- 
ever, available  and  may  be  examined  by  all  those  who  care  to  see  it. 
It  measures  20  inches  by  8  inches  in  size,  weighs  nine  pounds,  and 
there  is  promise  that  it  can  be  produced  and  offered  at  a  figure 
much  below  the  price  of  present  available  machines. 

Clearing   House    of   Information 

In  fact,  generally  speaking,  our  Paris  establishment  has  become 
a  clearing  house  of  information  for  the  blind  and  for  workers  for 
the  blind  throughout  the  world.  Advice  from  us  concerning 
machinery,  wireless  equipment,  programs  for  studies,  editorial  work, 
and  all  subjects  of  interest  to  the  blind  in  general,  is  part  of  our 
daily  work  in  Paris. 

Our  direct  work  for  the  blind,  and  the  progress  of  our  organiza- 
,  tion  in  practical  service  to  them,  rest  upon  the  shoulders  of  Mr. 
Raverat,  who  recently  found  opportunity  to  pay  a  visit  to  Rouma- 
nia,  Serbia  and  Italy,  and  you  will  undoubtedly  be  interested  to 
learn  of  the  developments  in  those  countries  that  he  was  enabled 
to  observe.  While  these  observations,  of  course,  chiefly  concern  the 
results  of  our  distribution  of  Braille  literature,  they  include  some 
items  of  general  interest,  of  which  you  will  undoubtedly  be  glad  to 
know.    Through  the  work  that  we  have  been  able  to  do,  America 
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as  a  source  of  aid  to  the  blind  has,  if  anything,  become  fortified  in 
favorable  regard  among  those  interested  in  the  blind  in  those  coun- 
tries; and  demonstrations  of  this  were  not  lacking  when  Mr. 
Eaverat  visited  them. 

Roumania 

In  Roumania  the  leading  institution  for  the  blind  is  the  Vatra 
Luminoasa,  signifying  "Home  of  Light,"  which  was  founded  in 
1906  by  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Roumania,  the  beloved  Carmen  Sylva. 
There  the  blind  receive  care  while  learning  trades  designed  to  make 
them  as  far  as  possible  self-supporting.  Construction  of  the  pres- 
ent establishment  was  begun  in  November,  1908,  by  the  good 
Queen,  who  sold  all  her  jewels  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  its  construc- 
tion, in  which  she  was  aided  by  King  Carol,  who  contributed  a  very 
considerable  sum.  Incidentally,  while  under  the  control  and  protec- 
tion of  the  State,  it  remains  a  private  institution,  and  owns  all  the 
ground,  consisting  of  about  fifty  acres,  which  it  occupies.  While 
the  War  led  to  the  practical  suspension  of  its  activities,  this  institu- 
tion was  enabled  to  resume  afterward  through  the  efforts  of  a 
committee  of  prominent  persons,  under  the  devoted  patronage  of 
Her  Majesty,  Queen  Marie,  the  actual  work  being  controlled  by  a 
director  and  eye  specialist,  Mme.  Dr.  Leonida  Paul,  who  next  to 
Her  Majesty,  is  the  leading  spirit  in  the  enterprise.  All  the  build- 
ings have  been  repaired  and  everything  is  progressing  satisfac- 
torily. At  the  present  time  120  blind  persons,  one-half  of  whom 
are  children,  are  being  educated  in  twelve  different  workshops  for 
manual  trades.  Thanks  to  the  generosity  and  great  interest  of 
Her  Majesty,  Queen  Marie,  large  improvements  were  made  and 
m^any  developments  occurred  in  the  year  1920,  including  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  free  consultation  service  for  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness and  of  a  hospital  called  "Queen  Marie's"  for  the  treatment  of 
diseases  of  the  eye,  the  expenses  of  which  are  borne  by  the  Minis- 
try of  Health.  All  the  blind  of  the  kingdom  are  sent  there  for 
treatment  and  operation  whenever  possible.  There  is  also  a  pay 
sanitarium  for  patients  with  means,  which  is  doing  well  and  the 
profit  of  which  increases  the  annual  income  of  the  Vatra  Luminoasa. 

Further  important  developments  are  in  contemplation  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  will  soon  occur.  In  our  work  of  emboss- 
ing Braille  for  Roumania,  we  enjoy  the  active  co-operation  of  those 
interested  in  the  direction  of  the  Vatra  Luminoasa,  so  that  we  are 
assured  of  maximum  results  in  carrying  on  our  work  for  the  benefit 
of  blind  readers  of  that  country. 

There  are  other  establishments  for  the  care  of  the  blind  in 
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Roumania  which  it  may  be  well  to  refer  to  in  the  interest  of  com- 
pleteness of  this  report.  There  is  a  section  for  the  war  blind  in 
Bucharest,  which  is  at  the  present  time  not  very  active;  while  in 
Cluj,  which  before  the  War  was  a  Hungarian  town,  there  is  a  newly 
built  governmental  institution  which  is  conducted  by  the  Ministry 
of  Health.  Here  about  70  children,  aged  from  6  to  18  years,  are 
being  educated  under  very  competent  supervision,  and  the  results 
obtained  are  excellent. 

There  are  institutions  also  at  Arad,  in  Transylvania,  and  in 
Timisoara,  in  the  Banat  of  Timisoara,  for  women  and  men,  respect- 
ively, but  there  is  not  at  the  present  time  anything  of  special  inter- 
est to  report  in  connection  with  their  work. 

While  the  opportunities  for  usefulness  of  reading  matter  in 
Roumania  have  not  yet  fully  materialized,  we  have  been  able  to 
render  service  by  starting  local  production  of  school  books  in 
Braille  by  the  Garin  process ;  and  we  shall  provide  volumes  of  litera- 
ture, memoirs  and  the  like  in  Roumanian  for  readers  in  that  coun- 
try from  our  Paris  press  as  rapidly  as  it  is  possible  to  produce  them 
and  advisable  to  distribute  them  there. 

Yugo-Slavia 

In  the  case  of  Serbia,  which  is  now  called  Yugo-Slavia,  the 
work  that  our  organization  was  able  to  do  during  and  after  the  War 
furnished  a  lasting  foundation  for  aid  to  the  blind  of  that  country. 
All  of  the  war  blind  have  been  re-educated,  the  majority  having 
been  returned  to  their  homes,  and  about  60  are  living  in  a  colony 
at  Vreternik  near  Novizad.  The  pensions  they  receive  are  suffi- 
cient, taken  in  conjunction  with  the  returns  from  their  work,  to 
satisfy  them. 

Our  former  school  has  been  transformed  into  a  large  govern- 
mental school  and  workshop  for  blind  children  of  both  sexes,  and  at 
the  present  time  120  inmates  are  being  educated  there.  The  school 
now  possesses  a  practical  printing  plant  for  its  needs  and  the  needs 
of  practically  all  the  native  blind,  having  been  established  with 
funds  given  by  our  organization  in  1922.  All  of  the  officials  com- 
ment highly  and  favorably  on  our  share  in  the  whole  organization, 
heartily  declaring  that  without  us  such  a  thing  would  not  have 
been  possible,  and  those  Americans  who  aided  our  work  may  there- 
fore take  comfort  in  the  fact  that  a  genuine  and  complete  success 
has  been  accomplished.  There  are  in  this  country  two  other  insti- 
tutions, which  are  for  blind  girls;  one  at  Srem  caring  for  twenty, 
and  one  at  Kocevje  in  Slovenia  caring  for  sixty,  and  these  are  also 
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under  the  direct  management  of  one  of  our  associates  for  many- 
years  in  Yugo-Slavia,  who  lately  has  been  appointed  General  Inspec- 
tor of  the  Blind  there.  Thus  in  addition  to  the  quarterly  magazine 
that  we  emboss  in  the  native  language  and  circulate  among  read- 
ers in  Yugo-Slavia,  we  have  made  ample  provision  for  the  local  pro- 
duction of  Braille  print  required  in  school  work,  and  have  been  privi- 
leged to  render  a  thoroughly  useful  service  to  all  the  blind  of  the 
country. 

Italy 

In  the  case  of  Italy,  where  there  was  very  great  need  of 
embossed  print  for  the  blind,  the  committee  working  in  Florence 
accomplished  the  most  in  progress  in  that  matter,  and  made  that 
city  practically  the  center  of  work  for  the  blind  of  the  country. 
There  is,  incidentally,  a  Union  of  the  Blind  in  Italy,  the  president 
of  which  has  long  co-operated  actively  in  our  work.  While  in  the 
case  of  the  organization  of  the  war  mutilated,  the  president  is  one 
of  the  war  blind,  since  very  successful  in  life,  for  whom  incidentally 
we  succeeded  in  securing  a  life  annuity  from  an  American  bene- 
factor. 

The  Florentine  committee  possesses  four  stereotyping 
machines  and  a  press,  and  is  doing  remarkable  work,  mostly  in 
the  way  of  school  books  for  the  blind,  which  in  the  past  were  non- 
existent in  Italy.  Our  organization  contributed  substantially  to  the 
funds  of  this  committee  and  in  addition  it  is  highly  subsidized  by 
the  Government.  As  a  result  the  blind  of  Italy  benefit,  among 
other  things,  by  two  small  newspapers  published  twice  a  month, 
one  of  which  is  for  the  children,  and  the  other  serves  as  an  official 
organ  for  the  various  groups  of  blind  in  that  country ;  this  in  addi- 
tion to  the  magazine  "II  Progresso"  that  we  emboss  in  Paris  and 
circulate  in  Italy. 

A  huge  building  in  Florence  is  now  contemplated  and  will  cost 
five  million  lire,  provided  by  the  Government,  while  another  sum  of 
five  million  lire  to  endow  the  printing  establishment  is  now  being 
raised  by  means  approved  and  under  the  personal  control  of  Pre- 
mier Mussolini.  Over  three  million  lire  have  already  been  obtained. 
The  workshop  for  the  war  blind  in  Rome,  to  the  establishment  of 
which  our  organization  contributed  very  liberally,  is  now  well 
established  and  has  become  a  marvel  of  organization.  It  is  in 
charge  of  General  Rossi,  aide-de-camp  to  Premier  Mussolini,  and 
its  success  is  really  unusual.  A  six  million  lire  home  and  workshop 
is  now  in  course  of  construction  in  the  Via  Spezia,  Rome,  by  the 
Italian  Government,  just  to  house  the  war  blind  of  the  city  who 
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desire  to  remain  there,  and  all  the  workshops  will  be  concentrated 
in  and  around  the  building,  which  is  progressing  rapidly  and  is 
expected  to  be  completed  within  a  year. 

There  is  also  another  school  for  the  blind  at  San  Alessio  in 
Rome  where  the  activities  of  our  organization  are  also  highly  appre- 
ciated and  where  much  good  has  been  accomplished  by  them. 

In  addition  to  continuing  our  magazine,  "II  Progresso,"  which 
is  distributed  on  a  liberal  scale  in  Italy,  we  shall  probably,  when 
conditions  permit,  emboss  some  books  in  Italian  and  circulate  them 
through  the  committee  in  Florence,  which  is,  as  already  mentioned, 
the  practical  official  center  for  all  the  Italian  blind. 

France 

In  France,  through  our  contact  with  practically  every  organiza- 
tion for  the  blind,  we  are  enabled  to  render  wide  and  constant  serv- 
ice. One  of  the  most  useful  things  accomplished  is  the  work  done 
in  making  Braille  transcriptions  for  individuals,  especially  of  music, 
our  Transcription  Bureau  having  been  literally  swamped  with  work 
from  French  blind  musicians,  while  at  the  same  time  meeting  heavy 
demands  from  all  other  parts  of  the  world.  Transcribers  of  music 
are,  if  anything,  becoming  more  rare  and  the  lack  of  them  presents 
a  serious  problem.  We  enjoy  direct  relations  with  the  French  Red 
Cross  and  are  thereby  enabled  to  extend  our  service  to  blind  read- 
ers throughout  France,  where  the  French  Red  Cross  maintains  over 
four  hundred  local  committees,  whose  work  among  the  various 
classes  of  persons  disabled  in  war  to  whom  they  minister  naturally 
includes  the  blind.  Practically  all  of  the  war  blind  have  been  visited 
and  are  being  visited  at  intervals  by  members  of  these  committees 
in  order  to  induce  them  to  read,  and  if  not  familiar  with  Braille,  to 
learn  it.  Incidentally,  it  has  been  found  that  the  civilian  blind  could 
also  be  readily  included  in  this  work,  and  therefore  no  distinction 
is  longer  made — all  the  blind  alike  are  being  looked  after  in  this 
way.  This  work  has  proved  very  beneficial  chiefly  in  the  remoter 
places  and  is  carried  on  at  our  expense,  for  which  purpose  an  office 
is  maintained  by  us  at  the  headquarters  of  the  French  Red  Cross 
in  Paris. 

Belgium 

In  the  case  of  Belgium,  we  are  continuing  to  cover  the  needs 
of  blind  readers  there  in  respect  to  matters  of  local  interest  by  a 
special  edition  of  our  publication  now  issued  weekly,  called  "Le 
Courrier  Braille."  At  the  same  time  we  are  continuing  our  co- 
operation with  various   institutions  located    in    different    places 
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throughout  the  country  in  making  our  books  and  other  periodicals 
available  to  readers  there.  The  Belgian  blind  also  avail  themselves 
of  the  services  of  our  Transcription  Bureau  and  are  greatly  as- 
sisted thereby,  especially  in  the  case  of  musicians. 

Great  Britain 

In  the  case  of  Great  Britain,  it  may  be  well  to  quote  a  com- 
munication received  from  Miss  0.  I.  Prince,  the  Chief  Librarian 
of  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind  in  London,  who  wrote  "It 
is  a  considerable  time  since  we  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  copies 
at  the  Library  of  any  books  embossed  by  the  American  Braille 
Press  for  distribution  to  the  blind  readers  of  this  country.  The 
valuable  gifts  of  these  additions  to  Braille  literature  made  to  the 
Library  in  the  past  were  most  highly  appreciated,  and  my  Com- 
mittee would  be  very  glad  to  know  whether  further  gifts  may  be 
expected,  in  order  that  they  may  have  the  privilege  of  helping  to 
make  them  accessible  to  our  blind  readers,  by  whom  they  are 
so  deeply  valued."  Unfortunately,  as  already  indicated  earlier  in 
this  report,  we  find  ourselves  unable  for  the  time  being  to  issue 
more  books,  although  we  look  forward  to  a  time  when  it  will  be 
possible  to  resume  production  and  distribution  of  permanently 
bound  literature.  In  the  meantime,  our  periodicals  and  music 
continue  to  be  distributed  to  individual  blind  readers  throughout 
the  Empire,  with  books  already  issued  available  to  them  through 
libraries  and  institutions  as  heretofore. 

Poland 

In  the  case  of  Poland,  our  arrangements  are  still  in  the  or- 
ganization stage  and  will  be  developed  as  rapidly  as  conditions 
permit.  In  the  meantime,  we  are  distributing  to  individual  blind 
readers  there  our  magazine  in  Polish. 

Germany- 
It  may  also  be  well  to  add  a  word  with  regard  to  Germany 
which  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  foremost  countries  in  aid  to  the 
blind,  and  among  other  things  done  for  them,  in  the  production 
of  embossed  print.  We  have  a  close  working  arrangement  with 
the  Institution  for  the  Study  of  the  Blind  in  Marburg,  so  that  our 
productions  are  made  freely  available  to  blind  readers  in  Ger- 
many who  may  find  them  of  service. 

Summary 

Thus  our  Braille  literature  and  music  enjoy  use  in  ever- 
widening  circles  and  their  influence  touches  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  blind  readers  and  musicians  scattered  throughout  the 
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entire  world.  It  is  growingly  evident  that  reading  by  the  blind 
is  coming  into  its  own  and  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when 
they  will  be  on  an  equality,  as  far  as  all  essentials  are  concerned, 
with  the  seeing.  That  America  has  contributed  so  largely  to  this 
growth  is  a  fact  in  which  we  can  all  take  justifiable  pride  and  it 
is  morally  certain  that  our  country,  which  is  extending  its  influence 
to  the  utmost  parts  of  the  earth  in  so  many  ways,  will,  through 
the  interest  of  those  having  the  welfare  of  the  blind  at  heart,  see 
the  great  work  of  Braille  embossing  so  well  begun  ably  and  use- 
fully carried  on,  to  the  ever  greater  benefit  of  those  to  whom  the 
printed  word  can  bring  its  message  through  touch  alone. 


THE  AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

EXPERIMENTAL  BRAILLE  SHOP 

Robert  B.  Irwin 

Early  in  the  work  of  the  Research  Department  of  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind,  attention  was  given  to  the  study  of 
ways  and  means  of  improving  the  embossing  and  reducing  the  cost 
of  Braille  books.  The  modification  of  methods  of  Braille  publish- 
ing which  naturally  commanded  first  attention  was  that  of  inter- 
pointing  as  distinguished  from  one-side  printing.  Interpointing 
has  been  the  prevailing  method  in  Europe  for  many  years,  and  for 
fifteen  years  or  more  in  this  country  the  Ziegler  Magazine  has  been 
printed  by  this  method.  Investigation  showed  that  two-side  print- 
ing would  reduce  the  bulk  by  more  than  one-third  and  reduce  the 
amount  of  paper,  binding,  etc.,  by  as  great  an  amount.  We  found 
the  difficulties  connected  with  the  immediate  adoption  of  interpoint- 
ing in  America  were  principally  mechanical.  These  mechanical  dif- 
ficulties increased  the  labor  costs  to  such  an  extent  that  it  offset 
most  of  the  other  advantages  of  interpointing. 

Study  of  European   Methods 

Through  a  careful  study  of  methods  employed  in  Europe  the 
Research  Department  was  able  to  familiarize  the  leading  Braille 
publishing  plants  in  America  with  the  methods  of  interpointing  in 
use  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Since  that  time  experimen- 
tation has  been  carried  on  by  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  the  Universal  Braille  Press, 
and  the  Ziegler  Magazine,  with  a  view  to  adapting  European  meth- 
ods of  interpointing  to  American  conditions.  Meanwhile  the  dozen 
or  more  small  Braille  publishing  plants  in  America,  which  could  not 
afford  to  conduct  experimental  work,  have  been  awaiting  eagerly 
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the  results  of  experimentation  in  the  hope  that  a  way  would  be 
found  to  enable  them  to  change  over  with  confidence  to  the  inter- 
pointing  process. 

Two-Side   Printing 

The  two  problems  to  be  solved  before  two-side  printing  can  be 
generally  adopted  in  America  are :  first,  the  devolopment  of  a,  plate- 
making  machine  which  will,  without  an  undue  amount  of  attention 
from  a  mechanic,  make  interpointed  plates  on  which  the  dots  on  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  page  do  not  interfere  with  one  another;  and 
second,  the  development  of  a  press  on  which  the  plates  can  be 
placed  quickly  as  many  times  as  may  be  desired.  Much  experi- 
mentation has  been  carried  on  looking  toward  the  development  of 
a  satisfactory  plate-making  machine.  It  now  looks  as  if  we  would 
soon  have  two  or  three  such  machines.  While  the  Foundation  is 
looking  forward  to  the  producing  of  an  ideal  plate-making  machine, 
it  is  also  working  to  show  the  way  by  which  existing  plate-making 
machines  may  without  much  expense  be  so  remodelled  as  to  make 
them  capable  of  doing  thoroughly  satisfactory  interpointing. 

In  Europe  all  press  work  has  been  done  on  a  platen  or  flat 
press.  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  and  the  Universal  Braille 
Press  in  Los  Angeles  have  adapted  platen  presses  in  such  a  way  as 
to  give  very  encouraging  results.  The  Ziegler  Magazine  has  for 
many  years  had  a  cylinder  press  which  does  satisfactory  work  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  magazine  with  a  comparatively  large  circula- 
tion. Unfortunately,  however,  after  the  plates  have  been  used  on 
this  press  they  cannot  be  replaced  on  the  press  for  a  second  run. 
The  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  has  been  experimenting 
with  this  problem  of  developing  a  cylinder  press  upon  which  plates 
may  be  used  for  successive  runs  with  equal  satisfaction.  I  under- 
stand from  Mr.  Bramlette  that  he  feels  that  he  has  gone  far  toward 
a  solution  of  this  problem.  The  Ziegler  Magazine  is  now  installing 
a  cylinder  press  which  we  hope  will  make  repeated  runs  with  the 
same  plates  possible. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  has  encouraged  in 
every  way  possible  the  perfection  of  two-side  printing  in  this  coun- 
try. It  has  been  helped  in  many  ways  by  the  larger  Braille  em- 
bossers who  have  very  cheerfully  carried  out  tests  suggested  by 
the  Research  Director.  Unfortunately  these  plants  are  rather  fully 
occupied  with  other  responsibilities,  and  they  are  for  the  most  part 
located  at  great  distances  from  the  office  of  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind.  These  two  factors  have  seriously  hampered  the 
conduct  of  our  experimental  work. 
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Experim'ental  Braille   Printing  Shop 

A  few  months  ago  the  American  Library  Association  and  the 
Carnegie  Corporation  very  generously  offered  to  co-operate  with  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  in  the  establishment  in  or  near 
New  York  of  an  experimental  Braille  printing  shop.  It  was  de- 
cided to  locate  this  shop  adjoining  that  of  the  Ziegler  Magazine  for 
the  Blind  in  order  that  the  facilities  of  that  shop  might  be  at  all 
times  available.  Before  the  shop  could  be  put  into  operation,  ma- 
chinery had  to  be  bought  and  a  staff  had  to  be  selected  and  trained. 
We  are,  however,  getting  well  established  at  Monsey,  New  York, 
and  some  experimental  work  has  been  done. 

It  will  be  the  purpose  of  this  shop  to  serve  as  a  laboratory  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  Braille  printing  plants  in  the  United  States. 
While  we  hope  to  be  of  service  to  the  larger  plants,  we  realize  that 
it  is  to  the  small  plants  that  our  work  will  be  most  indispensable. 
The  managers  of  several  of  these  small  plants  have  written  me 
wifhin  the  past  few  months  that  they  will  adopt  two-side  printing 
just  as  soon  as  we  can  show  them  how  to  proceed.  Our  shop  will 
do  a  limited  amount  of  Braille  publishing  but  it  should  be  consid- 
ered in  no  sense  a  competitor  of  existing  shops.  Our  plan  is  to 
do  just  sufficient  book  publishing  to  enable  us  to  thoroughly  try 
out  the  results  of  development  work  carried  on  by  our  experimental 
man. 

Relative  Legibility  of  Different  Heights  of  Dots 

Another  study  which  the  Research  Department  has  been  con- 
ducting, which  has  a  bearing  on  Braille  publishing,  is  the  investi- 
gation of  the  relative  legibility  of  dots  of  different  heights.  This 
is  a  subject  which  I  mentioned  in  my  report  at  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  one  year  ago. 
Our  tests  were  at  that  time  only  partially  completed  but  they 
pointed  so  definitely  in  a  certain  direction  that  I  felt  it  only  fair 
to  the  book  publishers  to  give  out  advance  information  as  to  the 
indicated  results  of  the  study.  Until  now^  the  question  of  the 
proper  height  of  dot  in  Braille  books  has  been  decided  entirely  upon 
personal  opinion.  In  most  of  the  books  published  in  this  country 
the  dots  have  ranged  from  .025"  to  .030"  in  height.  Many  pub- 
lishers have  felt  that  the  dots  should  be  made  as  high  as  possible 
without  breaking  through  paper  of  a  reasonably  good  quality. 

A  careful  investigation  has  been  conducted  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  readers.  Tests  have  been  made  with  dots  .025",  .022",  and 
.018"  in  height.  Measured  from  the  standpoint  both  of  speed  and 
of  accuracy,  results  with  dots  .022"  in  height  have  been  in  the  ma- 
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jority  of  cases  much  superior  to  dots  .025"  and  .018"  in  height.  In 
connection  with  the  question  of  how  much  we  can  depend  upon  per- 
sonal opinion  in  such  matters,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  among 
the  sixty-four  readers  who  expressed  a  preference  for  dots  .025"  in 
height  only  one  read  this  style  of  printing  with  greater  speed  and 
accuracy  than  they  did  a  lower  dot. 

We  have  had  no  means  of  testing  the  fatigue  involved  in  read- 
ing dots  of  different  heights,  but  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
dots  of  .025"  or  higher  are  more  or  less  irritating  to  the  nervous 
system  in  long-continued  reading.  We  also  believe  that  dots  of 
.018"  or  less  in  height  require  a  degree  of  attention  which  must 
result  in  fatigue  in  any  extended  amount  of  reading.  The  demon- 
stration showing  that  dots  .022"  in  height  have  a  greater  efficiency 
as  a  reading  medium  than  dots  of  .025"  or  higher  has  an  important 
©earing  upon  economy  in  Braille  publishing.  We  have  not  calcu- 
lated the  relative  reduction  in  bulk  in  this  style  of  printing  as  com- 
pared with  printing  with  a  higher  dot,  but  it  must  be  an  item 
worthy  of  consideration.  In  works  running  into  several  volumes 
this  height  of  dot  would  in  some  cases  make  possible  the  binding 
of  a  book  in  one  less  volume.  I  am  told  that  it  will  also  simplify 
the  work  of  interpointing,  as  it  will  reduce  the  tendency  for  the 
paper  to  break  where  dots  on  opposite  sides  of  the  sheet  come  into 
close  juxtaposition. 


SOME  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  AMERICAN 

FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Walter  G.  Holmes 

For  years  we  dreamed  of  a  national  organization  for  the  blind, 
one  that  could  do  the  things  that  were  national  in  their  scope 
and  which  were  not  the  work  of  local  organizations  for  the  blind. 

England  had  its  great  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  with 
large  funds  at  its  command  and  its  Gardiner  Trust  Fund  with  a 
five  million  dollar  endowment. 

Other  countries  of  the  old  world  had  well-established  national 
work  for  their  blind,  but  we,  the  richest  country  in  the  world, 
with  more  than  twice  as  many  blind  as  England,  had  no  national 
organization.  One  was  needed  to  do  the  work  that  was  not  only 
beyond  the  power  of  local  organizations  to  do,  but  it  was  needed 
to  sift  the  work  of  these,  pick  out  what  was  good,  pass  it 
on  to  others,  and  reject  what  had  proven  of  no  value,  so  that 
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otner  and  newer  organizations  would  not  waste  time  and  money 
and  the  energies  of  its  dependent  blind  on  things  that  had  alreaay 
been  tried  and  found  to  be  ineffective. 

Then,  a  few  years  ago,  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
was  founded.  Its  promoters  had  given  months  and  years  of  study 
to  it  and  we  feel  that  no  mistakes  were  made  in  the  plans  of  for- 
mation, and  that  in  the  Foundation  we  have  just  the  national  or- 
ganization we  have  so  long  needed. 

It  had  the  co-operation  and  good  wishes  of  the  blind,  of  the 
sighted  workers  for  the  blind,  and  I  think  of  everyone  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  state  and  local  organizations.  It  was  to  be,  in  addition 
to  its  work  of  a  national  character,  a  sort  of  clearing-house  for 
all  these  local  organizations.  And  what  are  some  of  the  things 
that  it  was  expected  to  accomplish?  There  were  books  for  the 
blind  in  Braille  to  be  supplied.  We  had  at  that  time  almost  no 
books  in  the  type  of  Braille  that  our  Uniform  Type  Committee, 
after  years  of  hard  and  careful  work,  had  recommended,  and  which 
was  accepted  as  the  future  type  for  the  blind  of  this  country.  The 
supplying  of  these  books  was  a  national  and  not  a  local  work,  for 
they  were  to  be  for  the  use  of  the  blind  of  every  state  in  the 
Union.  It  is  marvellous  how  much  has  been  done  in  these  few 
years  in  filling  the  empty  shelves  of  our  libraries  with  Revised 
Braille  books.  But  there  was  a  diversity  of  printing  presses,  of 
stereotype  machines  for  making  the  plates  for  printing,  with  none 
of  them  standardized,  and  each  manufacturer  realized  that  his 
was  by  no  means  the  perfect  one. 

You  have  already  been  told  what  the  Foundation  is  doing  to 
try  to  work  out  the  best  among  all  these  machines,  and  when  this 
is  done,  it  should  mean  more  and  better  and  cheaper  books  for 
the  blind. 

When  the  Foundation  came  into  existence  there  were  no  books 
in  this  country  printed  on  both  sides  of  the  paper,  though  nearly 
every  other  country  in  the  world  was  doing  this,  thereby  saving 
an  expense  of  paper,  binding,  shelf  room,  etc. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  the  Ziegler  Magazine  developed  a  process 
of  two-side  printing  on  a  rotary  press,  the  double  plates  being 
made  on  the  plans  then  in  use  in  England.  The  readers  at  first 
resented  this  two-side  work — it  was  new  to  them  and  it  was  in 
a  way  crudely  and  poorly  done.  For  several  months,  we  gave 
only  one  double  page  in  each  issue  of  the  magazine.  But  the  read- 
ers were  quick  to  see  the  advantage  of  economy  and  the  extra 
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reading  matter  they  got  in  the  same  number  of  pages,  and  they 
began  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  to  demand  that 
both  sides  of  the  paper  be  used.  Now  nearly  every  printing  plant 
for  the  blind  in  this  country  is  heeding  these  demands  of  the  blind 
and  is  arranging  to  do  printing  on  both  sides  of  the  sheet,  as  fast 
as  the  Foundation  will  show  the  way. 

Elxperimental   Braille   Shop 

As  Mr.  Irwin  has  told  you,  the  Foundation  has  done  much 
work-  and  will  do  more  in  experimenting  with  presses  for  two- 
side  printing  on  both  rotary  and  platen  presses.  The  Ziegler  uses 
a  rotary  press,  which  gives  speed,  but  in  all  other  countries,  the 
platen  presses  are  used.  These  are  like  a  book  that  opens  and 
shuts  with  a  plate  on  each  side  between  which  the  paper  is 
pressed.  In  the  rotary  press,  the  plates  are  attached  to  revolving 
cylinders.  It  will  continue  these  experiments  in  its  efforts  to  make 
this  two-side  work  more  easily  done.  It  is  also  experimenting  with 
brass,  zinc,  sheet  iron,  and  other  metals  to  decide  which  is  the  best 
and  cheapest  to  use. 

The  height  of  the  point,  too,  is  an  important  matter  and  the 
Foundation  is  doing  much  experimenting  along  this  line.  We  all 
know  that  points  can  be  too  high,  as  well  as  too  low,  for  easy,  con- 
tinuous reading.  It  is  found  that  just  the  right  height  of  dots  is 
less  tiring  to  the  reader.  Tests  have  been  made  and  are  being 
made  with  hundreds  of  readers  of  all  ages  to  determine  just  what 
is  the  best  height  of  dots  for  all.  Every  printing  press  for  the 
blind  in  this  country  realizes  the  need  for  a  central  experimental 
plant  for  working  out  the  best  on  all  appliances  for  the  blind. 

The  Cooper  Engineering  Company  of  Chicago  has  for  a  long 
time  manufactured  most  of  the  plate-making  machines,  Braille 
writers,  plates,  etc.,  used  in  this  country.  But  they  have  been 
frank  to  admit  that  their  machines  are  not  perfect  and  that  they 
do  not  have  the  means  for  developing  needed  improvements  on 
these. 

In  this  new  experimental  shop  the  Foundation  can  and  will 
endeavor  to  work  out  the  best  from  those  machines  in  existence  or 
develop  new  ones.  The  Cooper  Engineering  Company  is  willing 
to  manufacture  any  and  all  of  these,  if  it  can  be  determined  by  the 
experimental  shop  just  what  are  the  best.  If  the  Braille  writers, 
for  instance,  could  be  standardized,  the  Cooper  Engineering  Com- 
pany say  that  they  could  make  and  sell  these  much  cheaper,  if 
the  Foundation  will  buy  them  wholesale  and  distribute  them  to 
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the  individual  blind  users,  just  as  the  Ziegler  Company  has  done 
with  the  watches,  typewriters,  etc. 

We  have  long  had  a  hope  that  the  Ziegler  Magazine  might 
be  printed  in  Moon  Type  for  the  thousand  or  more,  who  read  no 
other  type,  but  to  do  this,  a  machine  must  be  had  for  making 
plates  in  Moon  Type.  The  Foundation  has  in  mind  the  making 
of  just  such  a  machine.  There  are  thousands  of  old  people,  who 
could  and  would  learn  Moon,  if  we  could  give  them  magazines 
and  more  and  cheaper  books  in  that  type.  The  work  to  be  done 
in  this  experimental  shop  has  no  limit  to  its  possibilities. 

Already  the  Foundation  has  in  this  shop  six  stereotype  plate- 
making  machines,  gathered  here  and  abroad,  and  it  is  endeavor- 
ing to  get  the  best  from  each  of  these  for  the  perfect  machine, 
which  it  hopes  to  develop.  It  can  do  the  same  with  Braille  writers, 
for  we  all  know  that  a  perfect  one  has  not  yet  been  produced. 

Future   Plans   for   the   Foundation 

When  we  step  out  into  another  field  of  general  work  for  the 
Foundation,  one  sees  unlimited  possibilities.  The  Foundation 
should,  and  will  in  time,  when  its  funds  permit,  have  an  experi- 
enced person  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  new  and  salable  arti- 
cles which  the  blind  can  make  and  sell  with  profit.  It  will  pass 
this  information  along  to  various  state  and  local  organizations, 
which  can  put  their  blind  to  work  on  them. 

It  could  aid  the  local  associations  in  opening  salesrooms  for 
the  disposing  of  these  articles  and  can  be  constantly  working  to 
find  merchants  who  will  handle  these  goods. 

It  should  maintain  a  department  for  the  purchase  and  sale 
at  wholesale  rates  of  all  material  used  by  the  blind,  such  as  knit- 
ting yarns  and  cotton,  broom-corn,  cane  and  willow  goods,  and 
dozens  of  other  articles  which  can  be  purchased  low,  if  bought 
in  large  quantities,  such  as  only  a  national  organization,  like  the 
Foundation,  could  do.  It  could  teach  the  art  of  salesmanship, 
helping  the  schools  to  instil  this  early  in  their  pupils. 

It  could  find  and  purchase  at  low  rates  new  and  salable  arti- 
cles for  the  blind  agent.  Many  of  these  have  the  ability  to  sell, 
but  are  handicapped  in  not  being  able  to  get  the  right  goods  at 
the  right  price  and  sell  for  profit.  It  can  work  out  the  best  meth- 
ods for  teaching  Braille  reading  and  other  educational  work.  We 
all  know  that  there  are  slow  readers  and  rapid  readers.  This  ef- 
ficiency in  reading  is  no  doubt  largely  due  to  the  proper  method 
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of  reading.    Some  schools  teach  one  method,  some  another.    There 
is  undoubtedly  one  best  method. 

I  once  visited  a  school,  where  some  of  the  children  read  by 
slipping-  their  fingers  up  and  down  on  the  letters,  some  held  their 
fingers  flat  and  parallel  with  the  line  they  were  reading,  while 
5ome  read  using  the  first  finger  of  both  hands,  each  reading 
part  of  a  line.  The  latter  seemed  to  be  the  method  used  by  the 
most  rapid  readers.  I  asked  the  teacher  which  method  she  pre- 
ferred to  teach  and  she  said,  "We  just  let  each  pupil  read  his  own 
way  or  any  way  that  seems  easier  to  him."  What  a  crime  this 
was! 

Already  the  Foundation,  in  co-operation  with  the  teachers  in 
the  schools,  is  studying  to  find  the  best  methods  in  printing  and 
teaching  music  and  will  try  to  get  the  best  method  from  each 
school  and  pass  it  on  to  others. 

In  time  the  Foundation  should  secure  special  rates  on  pianos 
and  other  musical  instruments.  Already  it  has  taken  over  the 
handling  of  watches,  which  the  Ziegler  Company  has  looked  after 
for  fifteen  years,  at  a  great  saving  in  cost  to  the  blind.  In  my 
paper  on  the  radio,  I  told  of  what  the  Foundation  has  done  along 
this  line,  but  they  are  just  on  the  edge  of  work  for  the  blind  in 
this  great  and   growing  field. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  things  that  we  expect  the 
Foundation  to  accomplish,  but  we  must  be  patient  and  not  expect 
too  much  at  once  for  it  will  take  possibly  years  of  work  and  much 
money  to  do  many  of  these  things.  But  with  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  all,  these  and  many  other  big  things  can  be  accomplished, 
thereby  lessening  the  labor  and  expense  of  the  local  organizations, 
and  adding  greatly  to  their  efficiency.  The  Foundation  will  be  a 
storehouse  of  information  for  everything  pertaining  to  the  blind, 
for  any  organization  or  individual,  where  they  may  send  and  get 
any  data  on  any  subject  which  has  been  gathered  here  and  there 
by  an  experienced  force  of  trained  workers. 
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Helen  Keller  Presenting  Watch  to  Mr.  Holmes 


HELEN   KELLER  R.  B.   IRWIN  W.  G.  HOLMES 


HONORING  ONE  WE  LOVE 

Helen   Keller  . 

I  did  not  expect  to  attend  this  Convention;  I  thought  I  was 
too  busy.  As  I  wrote  Mr.  Bramhall  I  was  up  to  my  ears  in  a  job, 
and  couldn't  get  out  of  it  for  anybody.  But  that  was  before  I  knew 
that  you  were  going  to  set  apart  one  evening  for  a  love  feast.  I 
simply  couldn't  miss  anything  so  romantic,  so  unusual,  and  here  I 
am.  Besides,  it  would  have  been  an  act  of  base  ingratitude  if  I 
hadn't  responded  to  the  invitation  of  our  chairman  when  he  told 
me  that  a  particular  friend  of  mine  was  the  object  of  this  eve- 
ning's tribute  of  affection.  The  chairman  also  told  me  that  I  could 
talk  as  much  as  I  like.  What  woman  could  forego  such  a  chance 
to  talk  about  her  best  beloved? 

You  all  know  the  friend  I  am  referring  to.  There  is  only  one 
of  his  kind  in  the  world,  and  that's  why  we  are  all  here  to-night  to 
do  him  honor.  He  is  probably  the  only  person  present  who  doesn't 
know  that  we  are  talking  about  him.  One  of  our  friend's  chief 
attributes  is  modesty.  I  am  positive  he's  mistaking  himself  for 
somebody  else.  It  has  not  occurred  to  him  that  we  are  here  because 
we  love  him  better  than  anyone  else.  He's  the  sort  of  person  who 
never  hears  what  you're  saying  about  him  because  he  is  so  eager 
to  tell  you  something  about  somebody  he's  interested  in  in  a  place 
which  is  so  tiny  I  guess  God  has  forgotten  He  ever  made  it. 

Well,  Walter  G.  Holmes,  it's  true,  every  word  I've  said.  I  con- 
fess you  are  a  pretty  large  subject  to  discuss  in  detail.  I  shall 
merely  speak  of  you  from  a  personal  point  of  view.  For  twenty 
years  you  have  served  us  with  unfaltering  devotion,  Mark  Twain 
said  man  wasn't  made  for  any  useful  purpose  that  he  could  dis- 
cover; but  I  know  that  God  made  you  to  be  a  friend  to  the  blind. 
How  many  of  us  you  have  cheered,  counseled  and  inspired  when 
the  way  seemed  too  diflficult.  All  the  days  of  the  years  and  all  the 
hours  of  the  days  you  have  been  thinking  of  us,  and  doing  for  us 
the  little  unobtrusive  things,  the  "Won't  you  let  me  help  you?" 
things  that  make  the  heart  glad.  How  often  you  have  turned  our 
tears  to  smiles  with  your  "Laugh  with  me,"  your  "It's  a  bright 
world,  if  you  only  look  behind  the  cloud!"  Who  doesn't  prize  your 
rare  gift  of  companionship,  that  reassuring. charm  which  is  the  out- 
ward manifestation  of  a  warm,  deep  heart,  and  a  nature  wide  open 
on  the  sunny  side !  Who  doesn't  enjoy  your  "Chats"  in  the  Ziegler 
Magazine — your  chats  which  have  an  air  of  telling  us  ever>i:hing 
under  the  rose!  How  delightfully  you  confide  to  us  what  books 
and  plays  and  pictures  you  like,  what  your  favorite  flowers  are, 
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your  pet  ambitions  for  the  magazine,  and  what  you  think  will  bring 
most  happiness  to  the  largest  number  of  the  sightless !  I  believe 
there  is  no  other  friend  to  the  blind  with  whom  they  feel  so  inti- 
mate as  they  do  with  the  editor  of  the  Ziegler  Magazine,  and  I 
doubt  if  anyone  who  enters  our  homes  is  more  welcome  than  the 
wise,  witty,  charming  friend  who  calls  upon  us  twelve  times  each 
year. 

Through  the  Success  Department  of  the  magazine  you  have 
opened  new  channels  of  usefulness  to  hundreds  of  blind  men  and 
women  who  have  become  active  in  one  kind  of  work  or  another. 
You  have  always  come  as  a  true  friend  interested  in  everything 
that  concerns  us,  and  you  are  often  more  eager  for  a  happy  solu- 
tion of  our  problems  than  we  are  ourselves.  Your  impartial  and 
sympathetic  attitude  toward  all  groups  of  the  blind  has  done  much 
to  bring  us  together  in  a  spirit  of  co-operation. 

For  all  these  reasons  we  love  you,  Walter  G.,  and  we  have  made 
UD  our  minds  to  show  you  how  we  feel.  We  have  had  to  be  most 
secret  in  our  arrangements,  because  we  knew  that  if  you  suspected 
what  we  were  up  to  you  would  try  to  interfere  with  our  plans.  If 
you  have  understood  the  spirit  of  my  many  words,  you  know  that 
you  have  a  chimney  corner  all  to  yourself  in  our  hearts,  and  we 
want  you  to  make  yourself  at  home  in  it,  and  for  once  let  us  do  just 
as  we  please.  You  are  our  guest  to-night,  and  we  can  this  once  do 
with  you  what  we  like.  You  have  been  a  host  in  the  past,  and  you 
have  showered  upon  us  many  precious  gifts.  This  evening  we  are 
going  to  be  the  givers. 

We  want  you  to  be  happy  in  the  knowledge  that  you  have 
made  thousands  upon  thousands  of  your  fellow-creatures  happy. 
We  want  you  to  know  how  proud  we  are  of  the  upbringing  you  have 
given  the  Ziegler  Magazine  from  its  stammering  infancy  to  vigor- 
ous maturity.  How  little  anyone  dreamed  of  the  immense  possi- 
bilities folded  up  in  that  baby  enterprise!  To-day  it  is  recognized 
by  the  blind  all  over  the  world  and  this  gift  is  a  visible  token  of 
our  gratitude.  Darkland  is  a  happier,  brighter  land  because  of  your 
untiring  ministrations.  The  blind  go  about  their  business  with 
lifted  head  and  a  smiling  face,  and  bless  you  who  showed  them  how 
to  confront  the  shadows  with  the  sunshine  of  the  spirit. 
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RESPONSE  TO  THE  PRESENTATION 
Walter  G.  Holmes 

Last  night  I  was  so  overcome  I  could  not  tell  you  how  much  I 
appreciate  what  you  did.  To-day  I  have  pulled  myself  together  to 
some  extent,  but  words  fail  me  to  tell  you  how  much  I  appreciate 
the  great  honor  bestowed  on  me.  I  assure  you  I  do  not  feel  worthy 
of  it.  I  could  not  accept  it  if  I  did  not  feel  that  it  was  for  Mrs. 
Ziegler  and  the  magazine  itself.  Without  Mrs.  Ziegler  I  could  have 
done  nothing,  so,  like  Lindbergh,  I  can  say  "  'We'  thank  you" — a 
triple  We. 

I  want  as  many  of  you  as  possible  to  see  this  beautiful  watch — 
a  Hamilton,  23-jeweled,  one  of  the  finest  made,  but  for  those  who 
may  not,  I  must  let  you  know  the  inscription  on  the  inner  case: 
"To  Walter  G.  Holmes,  our  beloved  editor,  wise  counsellor  and  loyal 
friend,  from  the  Ziegler  readers  of  North  America  in  affectionate 
appreciation  of  his  twenty  years  of  devoted  service — June  22,  1927." 
Attached  to  the  watch  is  a  chain  and  knife.  When  I  arrive  home  I 
am  told  that  I  will  find  the  Dodge  sedan  car  waiting  for  me  there. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  ASPECTS  OF  PREVENTION 
OF  BLINDNESS 

B.  Franklin  Royer,  M.  D.,  D.  Sc. 

Blindness  has  given  humanitarians  and  political  economists 
much  concern  in  the  past,  philanthropists  and  religious  workers 
responding  to  the  compelling  appeal.  For  centuries,  especially  since 
the  Christian  era,  asylums  for  the  afflicted  have  been  provided. 

Preventive   Measures 

No  rational  preventive  measures  were  suggested  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  however,  until  Dr.  Gibson  in  England  about  a  hundred 
years  ago  pointed  out  that  proper  treatment  of  the  birth  canal  of 
the  expectant  mother  and  removal  of  soilage  from  the  eyes  of  the 
newborn  would  avert  disastrous  infections  of  the  infant's  eyes 
occurring  at  birth.  It  was  not  until  the  early  days  of  modern 
bacteriology  when  Dr.  Karl  Crede,  a  Btelgian  by  birth  and  physi- 
cian to  the  great  maternity  hospital  at  Leipsic,  learned  that  by  the 
use  of  nitrate  of  silver  solution  in  the  eyes  of  the  newborn  birth 
infections  causing  blindness  could  be  reduced  from  nearly  10  per 
cent  to  about  one-half  of  1  per  cent.  It  was  then  we  began  to  see 
what  rational  prevention  might  do  in  averting  one  type  of  blindness. 

Even  with  this  intensely  practical  demonstration  before  the 
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world,  the  medical  profession  and  trained  midwives  were  a  long 
while  in  learning  to  apply  the  lesson  in  every-day  practice. 

In  beginning  the  use  of  this  prophylactic  procedure  mistakes 
were  made.  The  public  was  led  to  believe  that  birth  infections  of 
the  eyes  of  the  newborn  occurred  only  where  gonorrheal  discharges 
obtained  entrance  to  the  newborn's  eyes.  It  was  not  until  the 
active  teaching  of  Dr.  Mark  Stevenson,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  about  ten 
years  ago  set  us  aright  in  this  country  that  we  began  to  appre- 
ciate that  nearly  half  the  birth  infections  causing  serious  damage 
to  vision  and  blindness  were  from  germs  that  might  gain  entrance 
to  the  eyes  of  any  baby,  germs  that  in  no  way  suggested  that  the 
mother  or  father  suffered  from  venereal  disease. 

This  teaching  of  Stevenson  was  gradually  taken  up  by  the 
medical  profession  and  by  societies  and  associations  concerned  in 
promoting  campaigns  for  the  prevention  of  blindness.  This  more 
exact  bacteriological  information  made  it  easy  for  those  who  taught 
expectant  mothers  in  a  very  pleasant  way  to  see  that  there  would 
be  no  disgrace  to  her  or  her  family  in  the  use  of  a  prophylactic  eye 
solution  by  the  doctor  or  midwife.  This  teaching  made  it  easily 
possible  for  official  regulations  or  laws  to  be  promulgated  or  adopted 
without  opposition  on  the  part  of  parents,  because  mothers  and 
fathers  are  anxious  that  their  children  shall  be  given  the  best 
opportunity  to  have  good  vision. 

Compulsory   Use   of  Prophylactic   Solution 

As  soon  as  the  public  appreciated  that  colon  bacilli,  pneumo- 
cocci,  streptococci,  staphylococci  and  other  forms  of  germ  life  may 
cause  an  inflammation  of  the  newborn's  eyes  almost  as  virulent  as 
that  caused  by  gonococci,  they  were  ready  for  universal  prophy- 
laxis. To-day,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  report  that  thirty-three  out  of  the 
forty-eight  States  supply  doctors  and  midwives  free  of  cost  with 
solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver,  prepared  for  the  most  part  in  little 
individual  wax  ampules  convenient  for  puncture  with  a  needle,  and 
ready  for  use  almost  immediately  after  the  baby  is  bom.  Fur- 
ther, in  the  vast  majority  of  states  and  territories  regulation  of 
the  Department  of  Health  or  the  state  law  makes  it  obligatory 
upon  the  medical  profession  and  practicing  midwives  of  the  coun- 
try to  use  a  prophylactic  solution  in  the  eyes  immediately  after  the 
baby  is  born. 

What  is  perhaps  of  as  great  influence  as  laws  and  regulations 
is  the  fact  that  every  medical  school  on  the  entire  American  conti- 
nent, as  a  part  of  the  teaching  of  the  Department  of  Obstetrics,  is 
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positive  and  clear  in  insisting  upon  the  routine  use  of  nitrate  of 
silver  solution  in  the  strength  of  1  per  cent  in  the  eyes  of  new- 
born babies  as  soon  as  possible  after  birth  occurs.  This  teaching 
and  its  acceptance  by  the  medical  profession  fixes  what  is  good  and 
established  practice. 

It  would  be  extremely  difficult  in  this  day,  if  a  doctor  or  mid- 
wife failed  to  use  a  prophylactic  at  birth  and  the  child  within  three 
or  four  days  developed  a  severe  inflammation  of  the  eye,  to  offer  a 
reasonable  defense  in  court  for  failing  to  use  the  prophylactic. 
The  professional  man  would  certainly  find  it  difficult  to  defend 
himself  in  a  suit  for  malpractice  where  he  had  failed  to  follow 
what  is  so  universally  approved  as  sound  practice  and  what  is 
almost  the  universal  teaching  offered  to  those  who  are  being  trained 
for  obstetrics. 

Beginning  with  this  appreciation  of  the  responsibilities  for  the 
prevention  of  blindness,  state,  territorial  and  city  health  authori- 
ties began  passing  laws  and  regulations  requirmg  that  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eyes  of  the  newborn  occurring  within  a  period  of  two 
weeks  of  the  birth  of  the  baby  be  reported  immediately  to  the 
health  authorities.  A  good  many  states  have  made  provision  for 
certifying  on  the  birth  certificate  whether  a  prophylactic  has  been 
used  in  the  baby's  eyes,  what  has  been  used,  and  if  not  used,  why 
not.  In  a  few  states  exemption  may  be  allowed  where  family  con- 
victions or  religious  feelings  dictate  that  no  such  procedure  be 
followed. 

Subsequent  to  making  babies'  sore  eyes  notifiable,  a  great 
many  states  and  cities  made  provision  for  nursing  visits  to  babies 
with  inflamed  eyes  and  in  many  communities  provision  is  made  for 
admitting  such  babies  to  hospitals  for  care  and  eye  treatment. 

Decrease   in   Ophthalmia   Neonatorum 

We  have  some  measure  of  the  results  of  this  public  health 
activity  in  that  the  percentage  of  children  admitted  to  the  schools 
for  training  the  blind,  those  whose  affliction  dates  back  to  birth, 
has  been  reduced  from  the  28  per  cent  found  in  our  earliest  records 
about  thirty  years  ago  to  about  12  per  cent  at  the  present  time. 
The  statistics  for  the  last  year  are  not  quite  as  low  as  for  the  pre- 
ceding year.  In  one  large  city  in  the  last  three  years  there  has  been 
a  slight  upward  tendency  of  eye  infection. 

We  are  not  in  a  position  to  give  any  definite  statement  as  to 
what  these  slight  deviations  mean,  but  will  watch  the  trend  with 
great  interest,  keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  children  entering 
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schools  last  year  were  children  born  seven  or  eight  years  ago — ^that 
is,  a  little  after  the  close  of  the  great  War,  We  will  watch  these 
statistical  trends  carefully,  with  the  thought  in  mind  that  a  great 
many  hygienic  lectures  were  given  our  two  million  soldiers  and  that 
these  lessons,  if  applied  effectually,  might  have  lessened  the  chance 
of  infection  in  babies  born  during  and  since  the  War.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  average  individual  is  quick  to  forget,  and  with  the  cessa- 
tion of  teaching  and  demobilization  of  the  army,  there  is  the  pos- 
sibility and  likelihood  that  infection  in  the  male  population  may 
go  higher  than  obtained  during  the  War  and  immediately  there- 
after. The  public  health  responsibility  for  control  of  this  birth 
infection  is  great. 

Syphilis 

Syphilis  is  well  known  to  cause  more  blindness  of  the  pre- 
ventable type  than  any  other  disease;  probably  fifteen  per  cent 
of  all  blindness  in  this  country  is  due  to  this  one  disease.  From 
the  public  health  standpoint,  we  usually  discuss  two  types  of  the 
disease,  that  acquired  subsequent  to  birth,  for  the  most  part  dur- 
ing adult  life,  and  the  hereditary  type,  that  transmitted  through 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  of  the  expectant  mother.  We  have 
long  appreciated  that  in  those  who  acquired  syphilis  in  adult  life 
blindness  need  not  be  greatly  feared  where  adequate  treatment 
is  carried  out.  We  have  always  known  that  optic  atrophy,  a  larfe 
percentage  of  which  is  due  to  syphilis,  is  one  of  the  late  sequels  of 
acquired  syphilis  and  that  it  does  not  occur,  or  certainly  very 
rarely,  except  in  those  who  are  not  treated  or  who  are  inadequately 
treated.  We  have  long  known  that  optic  atrophy  and  locomotor 
ataxia  come  without  much  warning,  sometimes  twenty,  thirty 
years  or  longer  after  the  original  infection  was  acquired.  With 
the  great  War  came  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  responsibility 
of  the  public  health  authorities  in  planning  adequate  treatment, 
facilities  and  follow-up  teaching  for  those  not  able  to  secure  it 
themselves,  and  for  providing  educational  teaching  aiming  to  en- 
courage long  continued  treatment  for  those  able  to  obtain  it  at 
their  own  expense. 

It  was  not  until  Schaudin  discovered  the  causative  factor  of 
syphilis  and  the  modern  method  of  intensive  chemical  treatment 
by  introducing  the  medicament  of  Van  Erlich  directly  into  the 
circulating  blood  that  we  learned  how  readily  we  could  check  the 
ravages  of  this  disease  whether  acquired  or  as  transmitted  in  the 
unborn.  As  recently  as  when  I  studied  medicine,  little  was  said 
about  treating  the  expectant  mother  to  avert  syphilis  in  the  off- 
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spring,  although  much  was  said  about  treating  the  syphilitic  child 
immediately  after  birth  and  for  the  first  few  months  of  life.  Now- 
adays, health  authorities  have  come  to  realize  that  if  treatment 
of  the  expectant  mother  be  started  intensively  prior  to  the  fourth 
month  of  conception  it  is  the  usual  thing  to  expect  the  child  to 
be  born  without  evidence  of  hereditary  syphilis. 

One  of  our  greatest  public  health  advances,  then,  in  the  pre- 
vention of  impairment  of  vision  and  of  blindness  is  in  the  appre- 
ciation of  how  to  treat  the  expectant  syphilitic  mother  to  avert 
all  forms  of  syphilis  of  the  unborn  and,  incidentally,  to  avert  in- 
terstitial keratitis,  that  chronic,  troublesome,  recurrent  type  of 
eye  disease  which  is  apt  to  begin  in  early  childhood,  render  the  in- 
dividual economically  and  educationally  sub-standard  while  still 
in  the  teens,  and  assure  economic  blindness  at  the  time  when 
the  individual  should  be  an  economic  asset  to  the  community. 

Health  authorities  are  now  beginning  to  make  more  ample 
provision  for  testing  the  blood  of  every  expectant  mother  and  for 
treating  the  expectant  mother  wherever  suspicion  of  syphilis  ex- 
ists. They  deliberately  treat  such  expectant  mother  to  prevent  the 
systemic  manifestations  of  the  disease  in  the  unborn,  and  in  doing 
so  to  prevent  the  eye  manifestations  of  syphilis  in  such  children. 
This  rather  recent  activity  is  one  of  our  forward  advances  in  the 
prevention  of  blindness.  Pushing  this  phase  of  prevention  to  its 
logical  conclusion  opens  a  large  field  of  activity  to  the  admin- 
istrative health  officer,  to  the  doctor'  of  curative  medicine,  and  to 
those  engaged  in  social  phases  of  health  work,  whether  privately 
or  publicly  employed. 


racnoma 


Another  large  eye  problem  having  public  health  aspects  in 
localized  sections  of  the  country  is  that  of  proper  dealing  with 
trachoma.  Among  our  ill-fed,  badly  housed  and  uneducated  Appa- 
lachian mountaineers,  many  thousands  of  trachoma  sufferers  will 
be  found.  Among  our  native  American  Indian  stock,  many  thou- 
sands suffer  with  trachoma.  Heretofore,  we  have  worked  in  the 
dark  so  far  as  preventing  the  disease  is  concerned,  and  those  who 
have  labored  to  cure  it,  once  well  established,  have  been  chagrined 
ofttimes  to  find  how  commonly  relapses  occur  when  the  patient 
resumes  his  former  living  habits.  Extensive  campaigns  under  the 
joint  auspices  of  the  health  authorities  and  bureaus  of  the  United 
States  Government  and  the  various  state  health  officials  in  our 
worst  afflicted  states  of  Missouri,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  would 
indicate  that  where  ample  clinical  facilities  are  provided,  proper 
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surgical  and  medical  treatment  given,  with  nursing  follow-up  in 
the  homes  of  the  afflicted,  and  with  a  general  educational  campaign 
carried  on  in  the  community  at  the  same  time,  much  blindness 
may  be  spared  and  many  eye  catastrophes  may  be  averted. 

Under  the  splendid  living  conditions  obtaining  in  our  large 
cities,  and  during  a  period  of  twenty  years  when  practically  no 
one  is  without  employment,  trachoma  has  almost  disappeared. 
There  is  undoubtedly  a  very  direct  relationship  in  cause  and  cure 
between  living  conditions,  housing  and  feeding,  and  trachoma. 

Only  recently  we  were  all  thrilled  with  Noguchi's  discovery 
of  an  organism  which  seems  to  be  associated  with  this  disease  as 
a  causative  factor.  It  would  seem  as  if  we  may  shortly  be  in  a 
position  to  teach  what  further  needs  to  be  done  in  order  to  erad- 
icate trachoma  from  its  present  habitat  in  this  country,  and 
America  may  be  in  a  position  to  teach  the  world  what  needs  to 
be  done  to  wipe  it  out  in  the  countries  of  its  greatest  prevalence. 
Large  sums  of  money  must  be  forthcoming  to  determine  what 
prevents  the  disease  from  developing,  and  still  larger  sums  for 
experiment  to  determine  the  most  rational  and  practical  way  to 
eradicate  it.     This  is  the  next  big  public  health  job. 

Tuberculosis    and    Phlyctenular    Disease    of    the    Eye 

Two  other  conditions  causing  much  wreckage  of  vision  may  be 
discussed  at  the  same  time,  tuberculosis  of  the  eye  and  phlycten- 
ular disease  of  the  eye  tissues.  At  one  time  many  ophthalmolo- 
gists thought  both  conditions  were  tubercular.  To-day  tuber- 
culosis of  the  eye  yields  readily  to  specific  treatment  by  tuberculine 
injections  and,  of  course,  is  to  be  followed  up,  as  is  tuberculosis 
in  any  part  of  the  body,  with  proper  dietary  and  hygienic  treat- 
ment. The  phlyctenular  affliction,  which  causes  sluggish,  recur- 
ring ulcers,  has  not  been  so  specifically  cleared  as  to  exact  cause, 
but  here,  too,  apparently  the  cook  and  the  dietitian  are  as  val- 
uable as  the  doctor.  Nature  effects  the  cure  when  supplied  with 
the  proper  food  and  with  the  individual  placed  in  the  proper  sur- 
roundings. The  doctor  may  be  the  guide,  but,  from  the  stand- 
point of  public  health,  those  of  us  who  teach  and  promote  lines  of 
procedure  are  justified  in  urging  the  kind  of  care  that  will  pre- 
vent the  occurrence  of  these  diseases,  namely,  clean  living,  good 
food,  and  avoidance  of  anything  that  lowers  tissue  resistance. 

In  this  discussion  we  have  limited  ourselves  largely  to  dis- 
eases susceptible  to  public  health  control  and,  theoretically,  at 
least,  preventable.     We  have  not  entered  the  large  field  of  con- 
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servation  of  vision,  where  we  strive  to  minimize  eye  accidents 
and  eye  hazards  at  play  or  at  work,  or  lighting  conditions  that 
should  obtain  for  maximum  protection.  Nor  have  we  dealt  with 
the  problem  of  correct  testing  of  the  individual's  vision  from  pre- 
school life  to  old  age  and  the  corrective  measures  that  should  be 
employed,  nor  the  school  problem  of  sight  saving  classes.  We 
have  refrained  from  discussing  blindness  in  relation  to  degener- 
ative conditions  of  old  age  and  the  menace  of  blindness  when  cer- 
tain systemic  diseases  such  as  diabetes  and  nephritis  are  present. 
In  the  field  of  eye  hazards  and  correction  of  remediable  defects 
fairly  well-established  procedures  are  being  effectively  promoted. 
In  the  field  of  degenerative  diseases,  we  are  not  clear  as  to  what 
teaching  would  influence  the  result. 

Need  for  Careful  Examination 

In  discussing  the  public  health  aspects  of  prevention  of  blind- 
ness in  this  frank  way  before  workers  for  the  blind,  I  have  defi- 
nitely in  mind  the  importance  of  all  workers  for  the  blind  and 
teachers  of  the  blind  insisting  upon  an  ophthalmological  deter- 
mination of  the  cause  of  blindness  and  of  having  the  exact  physical 
condition  of  the  blind  person  evaluated.  It  is  due  you  as  con- 
fidential advisor  and  teacher  and  in  the  interest  of  the  health 
of  the  individual.  A  routine  testing  of  the  blood  of  all  persons 
suffering  from  blindness  would  probably  determine  a  not  incon- 
siderable number  who  are  not  cured  of  syphilis  and,  while  the 
vision  may  not  be  restored,  by  cure  of  the  systemic  affection,  the 
other  ravages  of  this  disease  may  be  checked,  paralysis  and  in- 
sanity averted,  and  the  breakdown  of  tissues  en  masse  avoided. 

A  certain  proportion  of  individuals  classed  as  blind,  with 
accurate  ophthalmological  observation  may  be  shown  to  be  suffer- 
ing from  a  condition  that  may  be  remediable.  What  greater  joy 
could  a  worker  confer  upon  the  person  looked  upon  as  hopelessly 
blind  than  to  have  a  complete  study  show  the  individual  and  his 
friends  that  there  is  the  possibility  of  restoring  a  good  deal  of 
vision ! 

Nor  is  a  single  evaluation  by  an  ophthalmologist  alone  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  the  individual  will  suffer  a  lifetime  of  blindness. 
I  have  very  distinctly  in  mind  a  negro  who  came  into  the  health 
service  with  which  I  was  once  connected  who  had  been  studied 
for  a  long  time  by  a  competent  ophthalmologist  who  watched  the 
very  serious  scarring  of  the  cornea  in  a  hospital  while  the  negro 
was  a  resident  there  for  months,  and  who  finally  told  this  man 
he  would  never  see  more  than  daylight.     This  man  came  to  our 
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health  service,  being  led  by  another  negro.  He  had  then  been 
away  from  the  hospital  for  six  months.  On  careful  examination 
of  his  corneal,  or  what  was  left  of  them,  I  thought  an  operation 
might  give  him  vision  through  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the 
right  cornea,  near  its  outer  margin.  I  therefore  asked  the  same 
ophthalmologist  who  had  given  this  final  opinion  to  see  him  again, 
finding  it  necessary  to  insist  upon  the  ophthalmologist  seeing  him 
again.  He  did  so  in  his  private  office  and  shortly  telephoned  me 
that  he  thought  there  was  a  chance  to  give  this  negro  some  useful 
vision  and  that  he  had  elected  to  take  the  chance.  I  am  very  glad 
to  tell  you  that  this  man,  by  operation,  was  given  enough  vision 
to  earn  his  living  at  a  seeing  job. 

I  have  another  individual  in  mind  who  for  more  than  twenty 
years  has  been  classed  as  a  blind  person.  This  individual  was  edu- 
cated as  a  blind  person  and  has,  for  a  number  of  years,  been  em- 
ployed as  a  blind  person,  the  trouble  dating  back  to  infancy.  An 
operation  was  attempted  a  good  many  years  ago  on  this  individual. 
Within  a  few  days,  a  second  operation  will  be  undertaken  that 
bids  fair  to  give  reasonably  good  vision. 

In  both  of  these  cases  some  change  in  the  eye  tissues  had 
taken  place  subsequent  to  the  examinations  by  the  ophthalmologist. 

In  instances  of  severe  inflammation  of  the  iris  or  with  ad- 
vanced interstitial  keratitis  or  other  inflammatory  disease  extend- 
ing over  from  the  nasal  cavities,  changes  occur  with  some  restora- 
tion of  vision  that  needs  to  be  re-evaluated.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
those  of  you  who  work  with  the  blind  will  continuously  work  close 
up  to  the  trained  ophthalmologist  who  is  willing  to  look  over  again 
and  again  those  whom  he  has  seen  from  time  to  time  and  whose 
vision  he  has  evaluated. 

The  influence  of  such  workers  as  are  here  represented  will 
also  lead  to  more  frequent  complete  physical  examination  and  ex- 
act determination  of  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  because  these  things 
are  absolutely  essential  for  giving  the  blind  person  a  square  deal. 
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SERVICE  CLUBS  IN  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND 

H.  Randolph  Latimer 

By  the  term  Service  Clubs,  as  here  used,  is  meant  any  club 
whatsoever,  which,  in  addition  to  its  main  object,  has  time  and  in- 
clination to  lend  a  hand  in  forwarding  the  interests  of  the  blind. 
It  would  be  impracticable,  if  not  wholly  impossible,  to  give  a  com- 
plete list  of  such  clubs;  and  for  this  reason  any  attempt  to  do  so 
would  constitute  an  injustice  to  the  clubs  omitted.  Among  the 
most  active,  however,  are:  the  Junior  League,  the  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  with  its  member  clubs,  religious  clubs,  societies 
and  auxiliaries;  Scouts;  Shriners,  Kiwanians,  Rotarians,  and  per- 
haps, chief  of  all,  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women  and  the  Lions  Inter- 
national. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  many  of  the  well-established  or- 
ganizations for  the  blind  have  had  their  beginnings  under  the  dis- 
interested auspices  of  one  of  these  service  clubs.  A  single  exam- 
ple is  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  which,  under  the 
wise  guidance  of  Dr.  Thomas  S.  McAloney,  was  organized  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  of  which  Mrs.  Moses  Rus- 
lander  was  chairman.  With  true  philanthropic  spirit  and  fore- 
sight, the  women  of  this  club  soon  saw  the  advisability  of  enlisting 
the  co-operation  of  the  local  Congress  of  Women's  Clubs  and  the 
State  Federation.  Out  of  this  activity  has  grown  an  incorporated 
organization  with  eight  branches,  and  an  annual  operating  expense 
of  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Throughout  this  en- 
tire development,  scores  of  women's  clubs,  upwards  of  a  hundred, 
have  contributed  to  the  work  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

Importance    of  Service   Clubs 

The  meager  conclusions  here  presented,  however,  are  not  alto- 
gether the  outgrowth  of  my  personal  observation  and  experience 
in  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  but  are,  rather,  deductions  and  gen- 
eralizations from  data  secured  by  letters  from  upwards  of  thirty 
of  my  co-workers  widely  scattered  throughout  this  country  and 
Canada,  to  whom  I  extend  my  hearty  thanks  for  coming  to  my  res- 
cue in  my  hour  of  need.  Without  quoting  any  one  of  these  good 
friends  to  the  detriment  of  another,  it  is  very  generally  conceded 
that  these  service  clubs  have  been,  and  are  likely  to  continue  to 
be,  invaluable  factors  in  improving  the  conditions  under  which  blind 
people  must  live  and  labor.  It  is  also  very  generally  conceded  that 
service  clubs,  if  they  are  to  render  their  maximum  assistance,  must 
act  primarily  in  a  capacity  supplementary  to  regularly  organized 
work  for  the  blind.     Any  attempt  by  a  volunteer  organization  to 
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operate,  as  a  side  line,  a  routine  business,  or  a  business  which,  by 
its  very  nature,  must  be  permanent,  is  doomed  in  advance  to  failure. 
Examples  of  such  undertakings  with  their  consequent  results  are, 
perhaps,  too  familiar  to  require  mention  here.  Again,  it  seems 
very  generally  agreed  that  the  potency  of  service  clubs  in  work  for 
the  blind  is  seriously  impaired  by  what  may  be  called,  for  want  of 
a  better  expression,  ill-advised  exploitation.  By  such  exploitation 
is  meant  not  only  the  imposition  which  self-seeking  individuals  may 
practice  upon  philanthropically-minded  clubs,  but  sporadic  and  ill- 
advised  attempts  of  national,  state,  and  local  workers  for  the  blind 
to  induce  a  given  club,  without  regard  to  its  previous  affiliations 
with  other  work  for  the  blind,  to  espouse  their  particular  cause. 
Evidences  are  already  apparent  that  service  clubs  are  becoming 
confused,  disheartened,  and  even  rebellious  because  of  what  seems 
to  thfem  an  unreasonable  demand  upon  their  available  time,  energy, 
and  resource.  It  is  important,  therefore,  in  order  to  secure  and 
retain  maximum  service  from  these  clubs,  that  great  care  is  taken 
to  make  their  aid  spontaneous  and  voluntary  rather  than  coerced. 

Dissemination   of   Information 

In  order  that  we  may  determine  how  service  clubs  may  best  be 
utilized  in  work  for  the  blind,  it  may  be  well  to  list  a  few  of  the 
ways  in  which  they  do  and  can  function  in  many  sections  of  the 
country.  First  of  all,  they  may  aid  in  spreading  information  con- 
cerning the  importance  of  preventing  blindness.  They  can  do  this 
by  having  speakers  from  the  National  Committee  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness,  and  others  qualified  to  do  so,  address  them  on  this 
subject;  by  urging  their  members  to  take  personal  and  individual 
notice  of  persons  suffering  with  eye  trouble,  to  the  end  that  such 
people  may  receive  the  attention  necessary  to  preserve  their  sight ; 
by  co-operating  with  physicians,  health  nurses,  and  others,  in  mak- 
ing effective  all  approved  sanitary  and  other  health  regulations ; 
and  by  insisting  upon  proper  lighting  methods  in  homes  and  schools 
to  avoid  eyestrain  and  its  evil  consequences.  This  question  of  pre- 
venting unnecessary  blindness  can  be  made  an  effective  appeal  to 
almost  any  service  club,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  a  live  issue. 
Any  person  who  sees  to-day  may  be  blind  to-morrow.  Eighty  per 
cent  of  blindness  befalls  persons  over  twenty  years  of  age. 

Assistance   to    Individuals 

Again,  sponsoring  the  cause  of  some  one  blind  person  who  is 
making  an  honest,  earnest  effort  to  make  his  way  against  competi- 
tive odds,  finds  a  ready  response  if  wisely  presented  to  the  aver- 
age men's  club;  while  individual  women's  clubs  often  espouse  the 
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cause  of  a  worthy,  needy  blind  woman.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
this  country,  women's  clubs  have  for  years  made  a  practice  of 
conducting  periodical  sales  of  goods  made  by  blind  people,  some- 
times these  articles  are  made  by  the  blind  workers  in  a  subsidized 
shop  and  sometimes  by  individual  blind  people  working  in  their  own 
homes.  Other  clubs  furnish  readers  for  blind  people  in  their  homes 
or  attending  schools  of  higher  education.  Individual  members  of 
certain  clubs,  such  as  Scouts  and  Campfire  Girls,  assist  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  such  as  helping  blind  men  in  keeping  bees,  in  weeding 
their  little  gardens,  by  bringing  papers  in  emergencies  to  blind  men 
operating  stands,  and  by  serving  as  messengers  in  connection  with 
sales,  weeks  for  the  blind,  and  other  important  occasions  when  such 
aid  is  very  necessary  and  acceptable.  One  club  supports  a  nursery 
for  blind  babies,  another  pays  the  cost  of  embossing  a  worthwhile 
book  into  Grade  One  and  a  Half,  while  yet  another  supplies  radio 
outfits  to  needy  blind  people.  Again,  certain  clubs  give  occasional 
entertainments,  dinners,  and  luncheons  to  the  blind  in  their  vicini- 
ties, in  which  their  members  do  the  actual  serving,  which  brings 
them  into  personal  and  friendly  relations  with  the  blind.  Many 
clubs,  and  this  is  true  of  a  great  number  of  church  societies,  aid  in 
providing  and  preparing  carpet  rags  for  the  use  of  blind  weavers, 
and  aid  in  cutting  and  otherwise  preparing  the  raw  material  pre- 
liminary to  the  making  of  articles  by  the  blind.  Just  as  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  a  complete  list  of  the  clubs  which  are  and  may  be 
helpful  in  work  for  the  blind,  so  is  it  impossible  to  enumerate  the 
vast  variety  of  things  which  these  clubs,  collectively,  and  their 
members,  individually,  can  do  for  the  service. 

In  general,  the  best  way  in  which  a  service  club  can  aid  in 
work  for  the  blind  is  by  assuming  for  its  locality  some  specific 
activity  which,  for  one  reason  or  another,  cannot  be  yet  assumed 
by  the  local  organization  for  the  blind.  Especially  can  clubs  ren- 
der this  sort  of  service  in  localities  where  there  are  no  organizations 
for  the  blind.  One  difficulty  is  that  the  activity  of  any  club  is  due 
to  the  interest  of  a  limited  few  of  its  members.  Consequently, 
when  these  retire  from  authority  or  membership,  the  activity 
wanes  or  dies.  It  is  then  always  hard  to  revive  the  interest,  espe- 
cially if,  in  any  respect,  the  object  of  the  interest  had  proven  un- 
deserving of  the  assistance  rendered.  The  utmost  tact,  therefore, 
on  the  part  of  the  recognized  leaders  in  work  for  the  blind  is  essen- 
tial, in  order  that  clubs  may  not  undertake  activities  which,  by  their 
very  nature,  are  foredoomed  to  failure.  Wherever  the  individual 
members  of  service  clubs  have  tactfully  pointed  out  to  them  oppor- 
tunity for  real  usefulness,  it  is  seldom  that  it  does  not  lead  to  a 
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still  greater  service;  which  is  in  accord  with  the  natural  laws  of 
social  life. 

Lions  Club  Activities 

How  best  to  utilize  the  activities  of  service  clubs  differs  in  dif- 
ferent localities.  What  will  interest  a  given  club  in  one  section  will 
not  always  interest  the  same  class  of  club  in  another.  Groups  of 
clubs,  however,  like  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  the  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  the  Kiwanians,  Rotarians,  and  Lions  International, 
may  be  induced  to  act  in  unison  behind  some  particular  activity, 
legislative  or  otherwise,  of  great  importance  in  work  for  the  blind. 
While  each  of  these  groups  of  clubs  has  been  helpful,  it  has  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  the  Lions  International  to  adopt  work  for  the  blind  as 
their  major  activity.  Though  almost  every  Lions  Club  has  some 
secondary  activity,  they  are  turning  with  common  consent,  locally 
and  generally,  to  work  for  the  blind.  In  a  number  of  states,  this 
concerted  action  is  taking  practical  form.  In  Pennsylvania  this  has 
been  particularly  true  during  the  past  eighteen  months,  where  the 
Lions  State  Committee  on  Work  for  the  Blind,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Mr.  W.  A.  Royston,  Jr.,  has  sponsored  a  campaign  for  the 
Prevention  of  Unnecessary  Blindness  and  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind. 
This  campaign,  having  been  again  endorsed  by  the  Lions  State  Con- 
vention, is  under  way  for  the  second  year.  It  has  aroused  the  peo- 
ple of  the  state  to  a  much  more  wholesome  attitude  toward  the  real 
values  in  the  lives  of  blind  people  than  they  had  previously  enter- 
tained. Some  estimate  of  its  far-reaching  extent  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  excerpt  from  the  President's  address  in  the 
Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  Inc.: 

"The  most  novel,  interesting,  and  helpful  feature  of  the  work 
during  the  year  was  that  made  possible  by  the  Lions  Clubs  of  the 
state.  At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Board,  January  14, 
1926,  the  offer  of  the  Lions  Clubs  of  Pennsylvania  to  underwrite 
a  campaign  to  an  amount  not  less  than  $6,000.00  for  preventing 
blindness,  finding  employment  for  blind  people,  and  extending  the 
membership  and  branches  of  the  Association  throughout  the  state, 
was  unanimously  accepted  with  expressions  of  appreciation  and 
approval;  and  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  was  called  for  Jan- 
uary 21st, on  which  occasion  Honorable  Henry  E.  Lanius,  State  Sen- 
ator from  York  County,  Pennsylvania,  who  had  agreed  to  act  as  the 
Field  Representative  in  this  campaign  both  of  the  Association  and 
of  the  Lions  Clubs,  presented  his  ideas  and  plans  concerning  the 
conduct  of  the  work. 
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The  scope  of  this  campaign  of  constructive  educational  pub- 
licity may  be  indicated  by  the  following  very  brief  summary  of  the 
activities  of  our  Field  Representative,  Senator  Lanius: 

Thirty-seven  different  centers  or  points  were  visited  for  a 
period  each  of  from  one  day  to  two  weeks.  Thirty-four  Lions  Clubs 
were  addressed.  Talks  were  made  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  other 
civic,  industrial,  educational,  and  religious  organizations.  Over 
50,000  different  people  heard  the  message  which  the  Lions  and  the 
Association  sent  them  through  the  Senator  looking  toward  prevent- 
ing blindness,  finding  employment  for  blind  people,  and  extending 
the  membership  and  branches  of  the  Association  throughout  the 
state.  Four  new  branches  or  centers  were  added  to  the  Associa- 
tion. 

In  all  this  work  the  Lions  Club  and  the  Lions  individually  have 
been  very  helpful;  moreover,  in  dozens  of  localities  the  Lions  have 
been  very  active  either  in  assisting  the  local  organizations  for  the 
blind  or  in  assisting  individual  blind  people.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
action  of  the  Lions  International  at  their  Cedar  Point  Convention, 
July,  1925,  in  adopting  work  for  the  blind  as  their  major  activity, 
has  borne  good  fruit  here  in  Pennsylvania,  where  it  is  hoped  that 
a  candle  has  been  lighted  which  will  be  of  inestimable  service  in 
leading  blind  people  into  higher  and  more  profitable  spheres  of 
activity." 

Any  treatment  of  the  topic  "Service  Clubs  in  Work  for  the 
Blind"  which  did  not  touch  upon  the  raising  of  money  would  be 
unfair  to  the  clubs  and  mischievous  in  its  reaction  on  workers  for 
the  blind.  In  general,  it  is  always  pernicious  to  solicit  clubs  di- 
rectly for  money  or  to  ask  them  to  solicit  funds  for  the  work.  We 
should,  rather,  lay  the  particular  need  before  them  in  our  clearest 
and  most  convincing  manner,  and  leave  the  solution  to  them.  Serv- 
ice from  these  clubs,  individual  and  collective,  is  What  we  need; 
service  inevitably  brings  money  with  it;  let  us,  therefore,  inspire 
them  to  serve  us,  and  the  financial  phase  will  automatically  solve 
itself.  This,  from  personal  and  official  experience  with  a  variety 
of  service  clubs,  I  know  to  be  true.  One  Lions  Club,  for  example, 
unsolicited,  hearing  of  our  local  needs  in  Pittsburgh,  gave  the  blind 
of  that  vicinity  an  evening  of  pleasure,  incidently  raising  upwards 
of  six  thousand  dollars,  which  was  turned  over,  without  strings, 
to  the  use  of  the  local  work  for  the  blind. 

Summary 

In  conclusion,  we  summarize,  as  follows: 
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1.  Service  Clubs,  as  here  used,  include  any  club  or  society 
which,  in  addition  to  the  object  for  which  it  was  organized,  finds 
time  and  energy  to  aid  in  work  for  the  blind. 

2.  In  a  number  of  cases.  Service  Clubs  have  not  only  initiated 
work  for  the  blind  in  certain  communities  but  have  been  instrumen- 
tal in  the  organization  of  agencies  to  take  over  such  work  perma- 
nently. 

3.  Work  for  the  blind  done  by  Service  Clubs,  when  tactfully 
guided,  is  generally  found  of  greater  variety  and  of  inestimable 
value. 

4.  Clubs  which  are  most  effective  in  work  for  the  blind  are 
those  operating  in  a  manner  supplementary  to  the  regularly  organ- 
ized work  rather  than  those  undertaking,  on  their  own  initiative, 
enterprises  essentially  permanent  in  character. 

5.  The  type  of  work  done  for  the  blind  differs  with  different 
clubs  and  in  different  communities,  and  is  most  efficient  when  it  is 
spontaneous  on  the  part  of  the  club  and  is  inspired  by  a  specific 
need. 

6.  Individual  clubs  should  be  encouraged  to  work  locally,  and, 
where  clubs  are  linked  together  into  state  groups,  such  groups  may, 
through  wise  guidance,  become  very  useful  in  larger  phases  of 
work;  while  national  and  international  club  groups  should  be  led 
into  useful  alliance  with  like  permanent  organizations  for  the  blind. 

7.  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  that  Service  Clubs  are  not 
exploited,  and  that  they  are  not  confused  and  disheartened  by  a 
multitude  of  poorly  thought-out  demands  upon  their  time  and 
energy. 

8.  Service,  individual  and  collective,  not  money  as  such,  should 
be  the  object  in  all  our  efforts  to  ally  Service  Clubs  to  us  in  work 
for  the  blind ;  for  service  begets  service,  in  which  money  is  an  un- 
solicited but  an  inevitable  factor. 

9.  The  Lions  International,  at  the  Cedar  Point  Convention, 
July,  1925,  adopted  work  for  the  blind  as  their  major  activity ;  and 
that  magnanimous  and  magnificent  spirit,  which  characterizes  Lion- 
ism  everywhere,  is  rapidly  making  real  the  policy  then  laid  down. 
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DISCUSSION  OF  MR.  LATIMER'S  ADDRESS  "SERVICE 
CLUBS  IN  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND" 

Bertina  R.  Pettis 

Throughout  my  experience  in  public  school  classes  for  the 
blind  and  partially-sighted,  I  have  appreciated  the  fact  that  the 
Service  Clubs  have  given  invaluable  aid  through  the  medium  of 
social  influence,  personal  service,  and  money.  The  knowledge  that 
they  are  under  such  efficient  and  kindly  oversight,  gives  the  teach- 
ers and  pupils  of  these  classes  a  feeling  of  well-being  and  happi- 
ness. The  members  of  the  Service  Clubs  are  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  selection  of  such  a  worthy  object  upon  which  to  bestow 
their  attention,  I  feel  that  a  tribute  is  due  them  for  their  earnest, 
altruistic,  and  eager  way  of  coming  to  the  front  in  times  of  stress, 
and  for  their  modest  way  of  fading  into  the  background  when  the 
campaign  is  over. 

Those  characteristics  of  Col.  Charles  Lindbergh,  the  world 
hero  of  aviation  (the  courage  of  his  convictions  and  his  absolute 
modesty  regarding  his  achievements),  are  the  elements  which  en- 
dear him  to  the  hearts  of  the  people  and  which  prove  him  to  be 
a  true  Lion,  of  whom  his  fellows  in  the  Lions  Club  must  be,  at 
the  present  moment,  inordinately  proud. 

All  that  I  am  going  to  say  in  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Latimer's 
subject  is  to  give  a  few  concrete  examples  of  the  work  of  Service 
Clubs  in  different  cities,  which  have  come  to  my  notice,  which 
will  serve  as  demonstrations  of  the  various  ways  which  such  or- 
ganizations take  of  being  helpful  to  society,  and  of  justifying  (if 
such  be  necessary)  their  existence  and  their  popularity.  While 
Mr.  Latimer  has  said  that  he  is  not  in  a  position  to  do  so,  perhaps 
I,  being  an  unimportant  unit  in  the  work,  may  be  permitted  to 
make  these  remarks  in  praise  of  the  work  which  has  come  within 
my  observation. 

Lions   Club   Work  in  Youngstown 

The  sight-saving  work  in  Youngstown,  Ohio,  was  organized 
at  the  instigation  of  our  present  President  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  who  had 
such  pronounced  success  in  the  work  and  was  so  greatly  honored 
and  revered  by  those  connected  with  him  in  service,  while 
filling  the  position  of  State  Supervisor  of  Public  School  Work  for 
the  Blind  in  Ohio,  with  headquarters  in  Cleveland,  and  it  was  my 
great  pleasure  to  be  the  one  chosen  to  organize  the  classes  in  that 
city. 
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The  Lions  Club  of  Young-stown  is  the  first  Service  Club  with 
which  I  had  any  experience,  and  that  organization  has  been  so 
successful  in  its  service  that  I  am  going  to  mention  some  of  its 
activities. 

Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  first  sight-saving  class 
in  their  city,  the  Lions  found  a  way  to  serve — by  financing  the 
hot  lunch  project  and  establishing  a  "Sunshine  Fund,"  which 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher  a  means  of  meeting  ordinary 
emergencies,  such  as  broken  glasses,  playground  necessities,  fern- 
eries, etc.,  for  the  benefit  of  the  class.  They  later  installed  a  tele- 
phone, and,  as  the  classes  grew,  furnished  them  a  social  worker. 

At  one  time,  in  the  early  history  of  sight-saving  work  in 
Youngstown,  rumors  of  proposed  legislation  which  would  be  det- 
rimental to  the  interests  of  sight  conservation  work  throughout 
the  state,  came  to  our  notice,  and  Youngstown  was  expected  to  do 
her  *'bit"  in  overcoming  it.  The  Lions  came  to  our  assistance  at 
once,  communicating  with  the  senators  and  representatives  of 
their  district,  showing  them  the  error  of  their  ways,  and  the  harm 
that  such  changes  in  the  law  would  entail  upon  the  work.  The 
Lions  got  their  promise  that  the  matter  would  receive  favorable 
attention.  Then,  at  the  psychological  moment,  "lest  they  forget," 
these  legislators  were  showered  with  letters  reminding  them  of 
their  promises,  and  assuring  them  of  the  confidence  of  their  con- 
stituents at  home,  if  they  would  only  stand  firm  against  the  ad- 
verse propaganda.  Needless  to  say,  no  change  in  the  legislation 
took  place  at  that  session.  The  influence  that  Youngstown  ex- 
erted, for  good,  in  this  instance,  was  second  only  to  that  of  the 
much  larger  city  of  Cleveland. 

This  Club  now  invites  the  classes  (which  now  number  four, 
with  a  membership  of  51),  occasionally  to  a  noon-day  luncheon, 
and  every  year  an  elaborate  Christmas  party  is  given,  where  gifts 
are  presented  to  all. 

Every  Thursday,  within  the  school  year,  a  committee  of  six 
or  seven  Lions  visits  each  of  these  classes,  and  in  the  Braille  Class 
a  musical  entertainment  is  given. 

Miss  Clara  Taylor,  teacher  of  the  class  for  the  blind  at 
Youngstown,  is  present  at  this  Convention,  and  it  is  somewhat 
under  her  protest  that  I  give  the  following  account  of  the  recent 
work  there.  But  this  is  so  much  a  human  interest  story  in  detail 
that  I  prevailed  upon  Miss  Taylor,  for  the  good  of  the  cause,  to 
permit  me  to  tell  it  here. 
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Last  fall,  the  Braille  class  of  Youngstown  moved  to  Chaney 
Junior  High  School,  in  another  section  of  the  city,  quite  remote 
from  its  former  location.  Peter's  younger  brother  had  to  give 
up  his  office  of  guide  to  an  elder  brother,  who  attended  Junior 
High.  Peter  missed  three  or  four  days  at  this  time  because,  as 
the  attendance  officer  discovered,  Andy  was  in  jail.  He  had  got- 
ten with  the  wrong  crowd,  and  was  caught  stealing  from  a  box- 
car. Two  of  the  gang  were  sent  to  the  Industrial  School  at  Lan- 
caster, but  Andy  was  placed  on  probation.  The  children  returned 
as  soon  as  Andy  was  released  and  all  seemed  well.  But  not  so! 
One  morning  Andy  appeared  alone  and  reported  that  Peter  had 
gone  to  Court  "to  see  about  his  eyes."  "The  Court?"  Miss  Taylor 
replied,  "You  mean  the  clinic."  "No,  the  Court."  That  seemed 
strange,  and  Miss  Taylor  went  to  investigate.  She  called  a  court 
official  over  the  'phone,  and  was  surprised  to  hear  Peter  and  his 
mother  crying  and  sobbing  as  if  their  hearts  would  break.  Upon 
inquiry  she  found  that  Peter  was  scheduled  to  be  sent  to  Colum- 
bus the  next  day !    It  was  evident  that  he  did  not  want  to  go. 

This  information  was  enough  for  Miss  Taylor!  She  at  once 
arranged  with  her  principal  to  attend  to  her  class  and  proceeded 
to  the  Juvenile  Court.  During  the  fifteen  minutes  that  elapsed 
before  she  reached  her  destination  she  thought  the  situation  over 
and  decided  upon  the  course  she  would  pursue.  She  realized  what 
a  tragedy  it  would  be  for  Peter  to  be  taken  from  his  mother,  who 
was  unable  to  speak  the  English  language  or  to  understand  Amer- 
ican customs.  They  would  both  be  heartbroken  and  crushed. 
Blind  children  from  the  nearby  cities  of  Girard.  and  Austintown 
were  attending  the  Youngstown  class.  Why  should  the  city  of 
Youngstown  send  her  own  away?  If  the  environment  was  wrong, 
perhaps  that  might  be  remedied. 

When  she  met  His  Honor,  the  Judge,  in  the  court-room  and 
consulted  him  about  Peter's  case,  he  told  her  that  the  boy  was  to 
go.  She  was  told  that  Andy's  crowd  were  making  of  Peter  a  cat's 
paw;  that  they  were  having  him  do  the  things  which  they  them- 
selves did  not  want  to  do ;  and  that  the  neighbors  said  that  Peter 
was  running  about  the  streets  instead  of  being  in  school  where  he 
belonged.  Miss  Taylor  stated  that  Peter  had  been  in  school  everj^ 
day,  except  the  time  when  the  Court  had  his  guide  in  jail.  Then 
she  made  a  plea  for  Peter.  She  asked  for  one  week  in  which  to 
move  the  family  from  that  neighborhood,  with  the  proviso  that  if 
it  could  not  be  effected  within  that  time,  Peter  should  go. 

"Miss  Taylor,"  said  the  Judge,  "this  Court  has  been  four  years 
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trying  to  get  those  people  out  of  there,  and  has  failed.  What 
do  you  propose  to  do?"  "I  am  going  to  the  Lions  Club.  I  will 
see  them  to-day,"  was  her  reply.  (It  happened  to  be  Thursday, 
their  meeting  day.) 

"Very  well,"  said  he.  "Tell  the  Lions  Club  that  if  they  effect 
that  removal  the  Judge  will  pat  them  on  the  back !  But  remember, 
one  week  from  to-day!"  She  found  Peter,  took  him  with  her  to 
Dr.  Weinberg,  Chairman  of  the  Lions  Club  Committee,  and  ex- 
plained the  situation.  Dr.  Weinberg  presented  the  case  to  the 
Club  at  noon.  On  the  following  Monday  he  called  and  said  that 
they  had  procured  a  house,  and  would  have  a  truck  at  the  door 
of  Peter's  home  in  the  morning  to  move  the  family.  The  next 
Thursday  the  Club  was  ready  for  the  Judge's  "pat",  having  done 
more  in  a  week  in  this  case  than  the  Court  had  accomplished  in 
four  years! 

The  joy  and  thankfulness  of  Peter  and  his  mother  were  with- 
out bounds,  and  as  a  result  of  the  episode  every  white  family  has 
since  moved  into  a  better  district,  and  Andy  is  winning  laurels 
at  school.  He  is  now  on  the  honor  roll  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Student  Council,  loved  and  admired  by  all  his  teachers.  And  Peter 
is  in  the  home-nest,  getting  his  education  quite  like  a  normal  boy. 

The   Lions   Club   in  Warren 

Following  is  an  account  of  the  activities  of  the  Lions  Club  in 
Warren,  Ohio,  in  connection  with  sight-saving  work  in  that  city: 

1 — They  often  invite  the  class  to  their  noon-day  luncheons. 

2 — At  Christmas  time  they  plan  a  Christmas  tree  with  gifts 
for  each  child. 

3 — Last  June  they  sent  the  class  to  the  circus,  each  child,  with 
twenty-five  cents  to  spend. 

4 — They  presented  them  with  picture  books  and  books  of  large 
type,  for  leisure  moments. 

5 — They  presented  the  class  with  a  large  American  flag  on 
a  standard,  for  display  in  their  room. 

6 — They  also  gave  them  a  fine  Victrola  and  a  number  of 
records. 

7 — They  have  a  committee  who  attends  to  affairs  pertaining 
to  matters  of  sight-saving  and  the  blind. 

8 — This  Club  has  a  system  of  loaning  money  to  parents  of 
children  who  cannot  afford  to  buy  glasses  at  that  time  whether 
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they  are  in  the  sight-saving  class  or  not.  This  year  about  six- 
teen people  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity,  and  one  of  these 
was  a  member  of  the  sight-saving  class.  If  the  cost  cannot  be  met 
the  Lions  Club  pays  for  them  outright. 

Service    Clubs    in    New   Jersey 

The  Service  Clubs  in  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  show  their  in- 
terest in  the  Braille  and  the  sight  conservation  classes  in  many 
substantial  ways.  The  Elks,  the  Lions,  and  the  Square  Club  vie 
with  each  other  in  giving  the  children  a  happy  time  several  times 
during  the  year,  at  parties,  matinees,  minstrel  shows,  and  auto 
rides.  The  Elks  of  Paterson  established  hot  lunches  for  the  classes 
in  their  early  history  and  have  financed  piano  lessons  for  indi- 
vidual pupils  of  the  Braille  class.  Delightful  Christmas  parties 
are  also  to  their  credit. 

The  Lions  presented  each  class  with  a  piano  and  have  given 
a  boy  in  the  Braille  class  a  typewriter  to  help  him  in  his  High 
School  work,  and  a  member  of  the  Club  is  financing  a  little  girl 
in  the  sight-saving  class,  for  summer  camping  at  the  seashore. 
This  Club,  the  Elks,  and  the  Square  Club  give  the  classes  parties 
with  Christmas  trees,  gifts  and  banquets  at  the  holiday  time.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Square  Club  furnished  piano  lessons  for  a  member 
of  the  sight-saving  class  and  have  given  material  assistance  to 
those  in  need,  from  time  to  time. 

In  Newark,  the  Elks  have,  for  many  years,  co-operated  with 
the  New  Jersey  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  in  giving  the 
public  school  classes  for  the  blind  a  Christmas  party,  where  a 
tree  with  gifts  for  all  is  presided  over  by  a  real  Santa  Claus.  For 
this  party,  the  Elks  of  Jersey  City  have  always  furnished  trans- 
portation for  the  class  from  that  city,  and  the  Elks  of  Paterson. 
have  done  likewise  for  the  classes  of  Paterson.  The  Elks 
throughout  the  state  of  New  Jersey  have  helped  in  pro- 
viding upkeep  for  radios,  and  in  some  cases  have  furnished  the 
radios  as  well.  They  have  also  assisted  in  furnishing  telescopic 
lenses  for  those  who  have  been  transferred  from  the  classes  for  the 
blind  to  those  of  the  seeing,  by  means  of  these  glasses.  A  set  of 
these  will  be  on  exhibition,  and  Mrs.  Koch,  Field  Agent  for  the 
State  Commission,  will  be  glad  to  explain  them  to  any  one  inter- 
ested in  seeing  them.  The  Lions  Club  of  Newark  has  furnished 
the  Braille  Children's  Magazine  to  all  the  blind  children  of  New 
Jersey,  and  this  has  been  much  enjoyed  by  them.  In  Ohio  this 
has  been  done  by  the  local  Lions  Clubs  of  the  city  having  the 
Braille  classes,  and  now  it  is  practically  a  national  movement  for 
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the  Lions  Club.    The  Newark  Lions  have  also  assisted  a  lad,  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  in  his  attendance   at   the    New    Jersey   Law 

School. 

The  Lions  of  Montclair,  a  newly  organized  club,  have  this 
spring  contributed  funds  for  the  printing  of  a  Braille  book  for  the 
blind,  and  other  Lions  Clubs  are  considering  the  same  step. 

The  New  Jersey  Council  of  Jewish  Women  has  always  been 
most  helpful  along  every  line  of  endeavor  of  the  State  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind,  and  was  largely  instrumental  in  influencing 
the  Newark  Board  of  Education  to  establish  the  two  sight-saving 
classes  in  that  city. 

Chief  in  the  agency  for  good  in  the  service  the  clubs  are  giv- 
ing are  the  attributes  of  personal  interest,  understanding  sympa- 
thy, and  respect  for  childhood.  The  Service  Clubs  of  Paterson  and 
throughout  the  state  of  New  Jersey  are  giving  themselves,  their 
time,  and  their  influence  without  stint  as  a  gift  to  childhood,  and 
these  are  the  greatest  gifts  possible  to  those  handicapped  with  de- 
fective vision. 

To  these  Clubs  and  their  members  we  offer  praises  so  much 
their  due!  For  myself,  I  am  greatly  in  favor  of  making  it  pos- 
sible for  them  to  express  their  kindly  feelings  in  such  helpful  ac- 
tivities, and  am  proud  of  the  way  they  accept  the  role  of  "elder 
brother"  in  effecting  their  plans. 


RADIOS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Walter  G.  Holmes 

Few  of  us  can  even  realize  what  they  have  done  for  the  blind 
already,  and  none  of  us  can  form  any  conception  of  their  possi- 
bilities for  the  future,  as  a  means  of  entertainment  and  uplift. 
When  I  heard  a  radio  for  the  first  time,  and  it  began  to  dawn  on 
me  that  by  this  great  invention  sounds,  words,  music,  etc.,  could 
be  drawn  from  the  air  and  broadcasted  to  a  listening  world,  I  said, 
"This  will  undoubtedly  prove  of  inestimable  value  to  the  blind." 
Later  that  well-known  radio  broadcaster.  Dr.  Cadman,  expressed 
my  thoughts  stronger  and  better  than  I  could  do,  when  he  said: 
"The  radio  may  well  be  considered  a  gift  from  God  to  the  blind." 
Sometime  ago  Mr.  E.  E.  Allen  wrote  in  an  article  that  he  felt 
that  the  radio  was  the  greatest  thing  that  had  come  to  the  blind 
since  the  advent  of  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine,  and,  of  course, 
it  was  very  pleasing  to  Mrs.  Ziegler  to  have  her  work  for  the 
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blind  thus  coupled  by  a  man  like  Mr.  Allen  with  that  great  gift 
of  God  to  the  blind.  I  wish  you  could  know  how  many  blind  are 
now  receiving  pleasure  and  profit  from  the  radio!  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  many  thousands  are  even  now  doing  so.  The  American 
Foundation  alone  has  distributed  nearly  300  instruments  to  every 
state  in  the  Union.  Many  have  been  able  to  purchase  their  own 
machines.  Others  have  received  personal  gifts  of  them  and  many 
brought  into  the  homes  of  neighbors  and  friends  to  hear  them,  thus 
giving  them  a  greater  opportunity  for  mingling  in  the  sighted 
world  and  for  more  social  intercourse.  Moving  pictures  gave 
great  pleasure  to  the  deaf,  but  little  to  the  blind.  It  is  just  the 
reverse  with  the  radio,  for  from  it  the  blind  are  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  the  sighted.  First  the  radio  brings  pleasure  and  happi- 
ness to  the  blind,  which  ten  years  ago  they  did  not  dream  of,  but 
we  can  never  estimate  the  value  to  the  blind  that  the  radio  offers 
for  uplift,  for  education,  mental,  moral,  and  financial. 

Value  of  the  Radio   to   the  Blind 

We  are  but  on  the  very  edge  of  its  value  along  these  lines. 
They  will  hear  the  lectures  from  the  great  ones  of  the  world ;  they 
will  sit  at  banquet  tables  and  enjoy  speeches,  scintillating  with 
humor,  and  others  full  of  profound  thought  from  the  greatest 
minds.  They  will  hear  the  music  of  the  greatest  masters, 
rendered  by  the  best  artists  of  the  day,  thus  supplying  the  greatest 
uplift  to  the  blind  in  their  musical  tastes  and  many  will  no  doubt 
learn  to  develop  a  musical  talent  that  they  did  not  know  existed. 

We  now  fully  realize  that  we  are,  as  yet,  only  on  the  edge 
of  this  great  field  and  that  we  will,  as  the  years  go  on,  find  it  will 
do  more  and  more  to  remove  or  lighten  the  burden  of  the  blind, 
especially  for  those  who  live  shut-in  lives  and  in  remote  sections  of 
the  country. 

Radio   Hour  for  the  Blind 

Already  the  American  Foundation  is  working  on  a  plan  for 
a  morning  radio  hour  for  the  blind,  and  if  we  and  the  blind  them- 
selves can  show  that  they  need  and  can  be  benefited  by  such  an 
hour,  we  feel  that  the  people  can  be  found  who  will  finance  it. 
In  this  hour,  the  news  of  the  day  could  be  read  to  the  blind,  they 
could  be  told  of  the  great  developments  in  the  scientific  world, 
they  could  be  told  of  any  new  line  of  work,  which  has  been  found 
that  the  blind  could  do.  From  time  to  time  lessons  could  be  given 
on  how  to  make  new  and  saleable  articles,  and  general  instructions 
on  various  other  matters.    Cooking  recipes  could  be  given  and  in 
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a  hundred  other  ways  could  the  radio  hour  for  the  blind  be  an 
untold  source  of  pleasure,  profit,  and  uplift. 

We  must  not  stop  until  every  blind  person  wanting  a  radio 
can  be  supplied  with  one.  There  is  no  doubt,  with  the  proper 
appeal  to  the  sighted  world,  this  can  in  a  short  time  be  accom- 
plished. The  broadcasting  of  this  appeal  for  radios  would  un- 
doubtedly bring  many  responses,  for  if  a  radio  fan,  who  could 
afford  to  do  so,  gave  a  machine  to  some  blind  person,  his  own  en- 
joyment of  his  own  radio  would  be  all  the  greater,  knowing  that 
he  was  giving  the  same  pleasure  to  a  blind  person,  who  other- 
wise would  be  sitting  alone  with  idle  thoughts  and  out  of  touch 
with  the  world  in  which  he  lives.  After  all,  the  greatest  pleas- 
ure and  happiness  one  can  have  in  this  world  is  the  sharing  of 
these  with   others. 

Recently  a  blind  lady,  80  years  old,  died  in  a  little  town  in 
the  upper  part  of  New  York  State.  She  had  lived  most  of  her 
life  in  New  York  City,  but  had  been  compelled  to  spend  her  last 
years  with  a  relative  in  a  small  town.  Just  before  her  death,  she 
wrote  me  that  when  she  first  heard  me  talk  of  the  radio,  in  its 
early  days,  and  what  it  would  mean  to  the  blind,  she  said,  "That 
is  another  of  Mr.  Holmes'  wild  dreams."  She  wrote  that  that 
dream  had  more  than  come  true  in  her  case,  for  it  kept  her 
in  the  world,  though  she  lived  in  that  out-of-the-way  place. 

During  the  Lindbergh  celebration  in  New  York  City,  a  man 
telephoned  out  to  his  blind  wife  in  the  suburbs  to  tell  her  of  the 
progress  of  the  parade  and  he  said,  "They  will  soon  pass  where 
we  now  are."  She  replied,  "No,  you  are  wrong,  for  I  am  getting 
every  bit  of  it  over  my  radio,  and  it  will  be  two  hours  before  they 
will  reach  you.  Speeches  are  being  made  at  every  stop  and  I  am 
hearing  them  all."  The  Governor  of  New  York  was  at  one  stand, 
where  a  stop  was  made  and  speeches  delivered,  at  another  stop  the 
Mayor  spoke,  and  our  blind  lady  heard  all  of  these  far  better  and 
with  greater  comfort  than  her  husband,  who  was  wedged  in  with 
a  great  crowd. 

The  teacher  of  a  class  of  defective  pupils  in  one  of  our  large 
schools  for  the  blind  told  recently  of  the  effect  the  radio  had  on 
his  class.  It  seemed  impossible  to  stir  an  interest  in  the  minds  of 
some  of  them,  but  when  the  radio  came  it  seemed  to  light  a  spark 
in  the  minds  of  many  of  these,  so  great  was  the  interest  that  this 
new  device  aroused.  It  was  not  long  before  one  of  the  dullest 
of  the  class  was  climbing  a  tree  to  help  fix  the  aerial.    If  the  radio 
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can  thus  waken  into  life  those  who  had  seemed  mentally  dead,  how 
much  more  useful  can  it  be  in  saving  from  that  lethargy,  mental 
and  physical,  many  who  need  just  the  stimulus  the  radio  can  give 
to  keep  them  from  that  "slough  of  despond"  into  which  they  too 
often  drift. 

I  have  had  the  blind  and  sighted  members  of  their  families 
tell  me  that  before  the  radio  came  there  was  an  irritation  and 
constant  friction  in  the  family,  but  now  they  had  all  been  brought 
closer  together  and  the  family  had  all  been  made  happier  and  more 
considerate  of  each  other. 

There  are  many,  many  things  to  be  done  for  and  by  the  blind 
to  bring  them  to  that  higher  plane  of  happiness  and  usefulness  to 
which  they  must  and  will  be  brought,  but  just  now  there  is  no 
other  instrument  at  our  command  so  vital  as  the  radio  to  aid  in 
accomplishing  this.  Let  us  then,  one  and  all,  continue  to  think 
and  talk  radios  for  the  blind  until  that  radio  hour  and  many  other 
undreamed  of  things  shall  come  to  our  blind  from  this  gift  of  God 
to  them. 

It  is  our  duty  and  pleasure  to  see  that  this  great  gift  of  His 
is  put  within  the  reach  of  every  blind  person,  and  to  teach  those 
who  do  not  yet  know  and  realize  its  value,  what  they  are  missing 
by  not  having  this  wonderful  invention  of  the  age. 


PERSONAL  SERVICE  BUREAU  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Margaret  T.  Conway 

In  Chicago  there  is  a  Personal  Service  Bureau  for  the  Blind, 
working  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Order  of  True  Sisters, 
Johanna  Lodge,  No.  9,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Chicago  Pub- 
lic Library,  Department  for  the  Blind.  The  Bureau  is  copying 
into  Braille  literature  for  general  circulation.  This  service  is  at 
the  disposal  of  any  sightless  persons  trying  to  help  themselves. 

Transcriptions  have  been  made  of  articles  and  text-books  to 
suit  the  individual  need  in  the  various  fields  of  endeavor  in  which 
the  blind  are  working. 

In  the  field  of  music,  transcriptions  have  been  made  of  pop- 
ular songs,  arias  from  operas,  violin,  piano,  and  orchestra  music. 
This  work  has  been  done  for  people  as  far  west  as  Seattle  and 
as  far  east  as  Philadelphia.  A  library  of  piano  solos  has  been 
transcribed  for  a  blind  piano  teacher  who  is  teaching  sighted  pu- 
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pils;  this  gentleman  has  said  that  he  coul-d  not  have  attained  the 
success  he  has  had  without  the  help  of  this  Bureau.  A  book  on 
harmony  has  been  transcribed  for  a  young  girl  who  won  a  scholar- 
ship in  a  musical  college  so  that  she  might  be  able  to  complete  her 
musical  course  for  a  diploma.  In  June  of  this  year  this  blind 
girl  won  a  gold  medal  in  voice  in  the  American  Conservatory  of 
Music,  Chicago,  111.  Much  other  practical  work  to  aid  the  blind 
to  earn  money  for  themselves  has  been  done. 

The  literary  Braille  is  done  in  Grade  One,  Grade  One  and  a 
Half  and  Grade  Two ;  the  music  Braille  for  songs  is  done  in  the 
simple  melody  and  word  method,  phrase  and  sight  reading;  piano 
in  bar  by  bar  and  bar  over  bar.  (The  Bureau  prefers  doing  bar 
by  bar.) 

For  those  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  the  work,  it  is  done 
free  of  charge,  but  from  those  who  can  pay,  a  nominal  amount  is 
acceptable  by  the  Bureau  to  cover  cost  of  paper  and  postage. 

The  work  of  transcription  is  under  the  personal  direction  of 
Mrs.  Antoinette  Harris  and  Mrs.  Richard  Levy,  both  of  whom 
have  been  transcribing  for  the  blind  for  the  past  eight  years. 

Mrs.  Harris  and  Mrs.  Levy  and  all  the  members  working  for 
the  Bureau  will  gladly  transcribe  for  those  needing  it,  as  they 
hope  to  supply  the  individual  needs  of  the  sightless,  not  only  in 
Chicago,  but  also  in  other  cities.  Any  one  wishing  work  tran- 
scribed kindly  communicate  with  Mrs.  Richard  Levy,  6035  St. 
Lawrence  Avenue,   Chicago,   Illinois. 


HOW  MAY  A  GREAT  MUSICAL  FUTURE  FOR  THE 
BLIND  BE  EVOLVED  IN  AMERICA? 

L.    W.    RODENBERG 

The  following  study  is  based  on  a  preliminary  examination 
of  a  large  amount  of  valuable  data  received  in  answer  to  about  two 
hundred  questionnaires.  They  were  addressed  only  six  weeks  ago 
to  schools  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  to  sev- 
eral eminent  workers  abroad,  and  to  about  one  hundred  and  forty 
blind  persons  selected  from  the  Jacksonville  Music  Order  List  of 
this  year.  About  half  of  these  letters  brought  responses,  and  to 
their  authors  I  am  deeply  indebted  for  their  generous  interest. 
Twelve  questions  referred  to  school  work,  and  ten  to  private  work. 
They  somewhat  resembled  two  questionnaires  used  in  England, 
the  first  in  1908  by  Mr.  Piatt  prior  to  the  International  Confer- 
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ence  at  Manchester,  and  the  second,  in  1911  by  Mr.  Warrilow  prior 
to  the  Conference  at  Exeter. 

The  eleventh  paragraph  of  my  questionnaire  read :  "Give 
names  and  brief  accounts  of  your  graduates  successful  in  music." 
This  brought  in  many  names  not  known  to  me,  or  not  on  the  music 
order  list  of  this  year.  Time  prevented  my  mailing  to  this  new 
group  a  second  volley  of  questionnaires,  which  is  to  be  regretted, 
since  many  of  our  very  best  musicians  were  thus  missed.  How- 
ever, they  will  be  appealed  to  later.  The  data  which  I  already 
have,  and  that  which  I  hope  still  to  receive,  is  so  valuable  that  I 
plan  to  emboss  much  of  it  in  a  book,  or  several  pamphlets,  under 
the  following  heads: 

"Noted  Blind  Musicians  and  Their  Work." 

"Problems  of  the  Blind  Music  Teacher." 

"How  to  Read  and  Memorize  Braille  Music." 

"Comparative  Study  of  Braille  Music  Methods  and  Catalogs." 

Question  21  read:  "How  do  you  teach  staff  to  the  seeing?" 
and  question  22:  "How  do  you,  or  did  you,  gain  patronage?"  First 
hand  answers  to  questions  like  these  are  indeed  valuable. 

The  present  paper  was  intended  to  be  a  symposium  of  answers 
received.  But  this  has  been  waived,  for  the  better  intention  of 
compiling  the  book,  which  will  be  far  more  comprehensive  and 
useful.  Before  concluding  these  introductory  remarks,  I  confess 
my  regret  at  not  being  able  to  quote  in  entirety  several  of  the  let- 
ters received,  which,  no  doubt,  would  be  far  more  instructive  than 
the  resume  which  I  now  humbly  offer  you. 

First  of  all,  what  is  the  definition  of  a  great  musical  future 
for  the  blind  of  America?  Some  intimation  of  a  possible  future 
may  be  derived  by  a  few  comparisons :  comparing  the  musical 
present  of  the  blind  of  America  with  that  of  the  blind  of  Europe ; 
comparing  the  musical  present  of  the  blind  with  that  of  the  see- 
ing ;  comparing  the  musical  present  of  the  blind  with  their  musical 
past.  Such  comparisons,  however,  require  much  time,  so  that  we 
may  merely  ask  what  conclusions  they  justify. 

Musical  Future  for  the  Blind  in  Other  Countries 

In  Europe,  especially  in  England  and  France,  there  seems  to 
be  an  intensity  of  vocational  purpose  in  musical  education  of  the 
blind,  which  is  generally  absent  in  America,  save  at  the  Nazareth 
Institution  in  Montreal.     In  France  there  are  several  hundred 
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blind  organists,  although  that  country  cannot  claim  a  much  greater 
Catholic   prosperity  than   ours. 

I  quote  Mr.  Warrilow  concerning  England:  "The  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  has  a  register  of  blind  organists  and  music 
teachers;  but  in  spite  of  many  efforts  to  get  this  approximately 
complete,  the  list  is  far  from  being  comprehensive.  According 
to  the  last  census  returns,  the  number  of  the  blind  musicians  in 
this  country  was  303,  and  of  these  it  would  not  be  an  underesti- 
mate to  say  that  there  are  well  over  one  hundred  organists  hold- 
ing positions  and,  adding  to  these,  the  music  teachers  who  are  not 
organists,  the  inclusive  number  would  probably  reach  two  hundred 
and  fifty.  The  number  of  blind  who  have  become  self-supporting 
through  music  only  is  relatively  small.  But  there  are  several 
who  earn  a  livelihood  by  this  means,  some  of  these  having  conspic- 
uous gifts,  either  as  performers  or  composers,  or  both.  A  num- 
ber of  blind  supplement  their  teaching  by  tuning,  or  their  tuning 
by  teaching,  the  latter  being  in  the  majority."  He  also  mentions 
dance,  cinema,  and  radio  playing.  In  foreign  soil  the  stately  tim- 
ber of  virtuosity  and  composition  flourishes  remarkably,  as  is 
proven  by  the  international  fame  of  Louis  Vierenne,  Wolstenholme, 
Hollins  and  others. 

The  liturgical  regularity  of  the  Catholic  and  Anglican  ser- 
vices has  everything  to  do  with  a  large  number  of  blind  organists 
abroad,  yet  we  also  have  thousands  of  these  churches,  and  only 
one-tenth  the  possible  number  of  blind  church  musicians. 

The  Blind  Organist  in  America 

In  answer  to  my  question  ten :  "Can  the  church  in  America 
offer  the  blind  musicians  a  greater  field?"  the  concensus  of  opin- 
ion is  summed  up  by  Miss  Loomis  of  Batavia,  who  answered: 
"Yes  it  can,  but  it  doesn't." 

Mr.  Russell  King  Miller,  of  Overbrook,  writes:  "If  the  min- 
ister and  congregation  are  willing  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  lim- 
itations of  the  blind  organist,  the  problem  may  work  out  all  right." 

Mr.  Gardiner  of  Perkins  writes :  "The  church  can,  and  should, 
offer  greater  opportunities  to  the  blind  organist,  but  he  must  be 
at  the  top  of  his  profession.  The  Catholic  Church  and  the  Epis- 
copal Church  should  offer  a  fine  field  with  their  more  or  less  fixed 
services  of  standard  music.  I  have  known  blind  organists  to  de- 
sert the  organ  in  Protestant  churches  because  of  the  awful  strain 
incident  to  the  memorizing  of  so  many  new  anthems  every  month. 
Protestant  churches  often  have  a  thousand  anthems  in  their  li- 
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braries,  and  congregations  are  often  critical  if  anthems  are  re- 
peated too  often.  The  minister  of  a  certain  church,  where  a  cel- 
ebrated blind  organist  was  employed,  told  me  that  the  only  crit- 
icism that  he  heard  of  the  organist  was  that  there  was  too  much 
repetition,  and  the  congregation  wanted  variety  and  new  music." 

Sister  Marie  des  Neiges  of  the  Nazareth  Institution  makes 
this  interesting  reply:  "There  are  prejudices  against  the  blind. 
First,  they  cannot  always  give  the  best  instruction  because  they 
cannot  see  the  hand  of  the  pupils,  because  the  organist  cannot  see 
the  priest  or  the  director  of  the  choir,  and  also  because  the  organ- 
ist cannot  accompany  at  sight,  or,  if  doing  so,  must  read  the  plain 
chant  with  his  left  hand  while  playing  this  kind  of  music  with 
his  right  hand  and  the  pedals  only.  But  the  church  should  offer 
a  greater  field,  because  of  the  fact  that  a  blind  musician  has  not 
the  wide  choice  of  a  profession,  and  the  service  of  the  church 
should  be  a  natural  field  for  him.  It  is  a  duty  arising  from  the 
barest  sociology  and  humanitarian  sense  of  priests  and  pastors  to 
help  the  blind  who  have  been  prepared  efficiently  to  fill  such  posi- 
tions." 

To  this  Mr.  Tschudi  of  the  New  York  Institution  adds :  "The 
blind  person  seeking  such  employment  should  receive  the  same 
treatment  and  consideration  as  is  usually  given  the  sighted  com- 
petitor." 

But  it  is  not  only  in  number  of  organists  that  Europe  excels. 
Music  saturates  to  the  very  core  of  foreign  schools  for  the  blind. 
In  England,  besides  the  local  schools,  there  are  such  additional 
agencies  in  the  musical  work  as  the  Royal  Normal  College  and 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  The  Braille  Music  Magazine 
is  published  in  London  and  the  "Kraigmillar  Harp"  at  Edinburgh. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has  special  departments 
or  committees  on  Braille  Music  Notation,  on  selection  of  titles  for 
embossing  (which  committee  consists  of  exceptional  talent,  both 
blind  and  seeing),  on  the  securing  of  appointments  to  positions 
on  the  popularization  and  ink  publication  of  music  composed  by 
the  blind,  on  the  aid  of  blind  persons  entering  examinations  for 
degrees,  on  the  copy  of  music  for  students  in  conservatories,  and 
on  securing  tuning  work  for  the  blind  of  Greater  London. 

In  America  we  have  no  Braille  music  magazine  and  no  na- 
tional agencies  for  the  blind  dedicated  to  music. 

The  Blind   Musician  in   America 

Accurate  statistics  are  not  available  regarding  the  number 
of  blind  musicians  in  America.    I  have  estimated  that  there  may 
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be  one  hundred  music  teachers  and  two  hundred  tuners  wholly  of 
very  largely  self-supporting  in  their  musical  work,  among  whom 
there  are  about  twenty-five  church  and  theater  organists.  Besides 
these,  there  are  many  others  who  earn  a  partial  livelihood  through 
music.  Although  we  make  a  very  fair  showing,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  music  as  a  vocation  is  pursued  by  more  blind  in  Europe 
than  in  America,  which  is  due  to  the  heroic  and  organized  effort 
made  to  overcome  the  public's  hesitation  to  employ  the  blind. 

Question  8  of  my  questionnaire  read:  **Is  there  a  prejudice 
for  or  against  the  blind  in  music?"  Question  9  read:  "What  will 
be  the  musical  pursuit  most  feasible  for  the  blind  in  the  future?" 
Again  Miss  Loomis  offers  an  excellent  summary  when  she  says: 
"Not  so  much  a  prejudice  as  a  lack  of  confidence." 

And  again  I  quote  Mr,  Gardiner:  "There  is  a  prejudice 
against  blind  musicians.  We  are  eternally  righting  it,  both  by 
trying  to  make  our  people  look  and  behave  like  ordinary  folks,  and 
in  an  effort  to  make  the  average  person  realize  that  all  blind  per- 
sons are  not  alike,  that  they  differ  in  character,  personality,  and 
ability,  just  like  the  average  citizen."  And  Mr.  Gardiner  answers 
as  to  future  pursuits :  "I  do  not  know.  At  one  time  we  thought 
the  pipe  organ  in  the  movies  held  out  great  possibilities,  but  since 
hearing  the  vitaphone  we  no  longer  see  a  great  future  in  the 
movies.  There  is  a  field  for  the  piano  teacher,  the  teacher  of  mu- 
sical science." 

Mr.  Richmond  of  the  New  York  Institution  writes :  "The  radio 
should  offer  a  splendid  field  for  the  sightless  performer,  for  in 
this  field,  practically  all  the  objections  held  by  managers  in  re- 
gard to  sightless  persons  are  eliminated." 

Other  quotations  would  be  equally  interesting  if  time  per- 
mitted. Some  think  there  is  a  natural  advantage  for  the  blind 
musician  in  the  credence  of  the  public,  which  to  them  seems  ever 
present ;  while  others  think  that  the  heavy  handicap  of  blindness, 
coupled  in  so  many  instances  with  bad  appearance  and  manner- 
isms, constantly  retards  the  success  of  the  blind,  especially  in 
church  and  concert  performances. 

Of  course,  quite  often  too  much  and  quite  often  too  little  is 
made  of  the  baneful  effects  of  blindness.  In  the  main,  the  great 
world  is  quite  normal  about  it  all.  All  of  my  blind  correspondents 
assert  that  their  success  is  exactly  in  proportion  to  their  ability 
to  deliver  the  goods.  The  world  gets  a  real  thrill  out  of  a  show 
of  courage  and  ability.     It  weeps  not  so  much  at  blindness  as  a 
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surrender  to  blindness.  Achieve,  and  the  world  achieves  with 
you,  is  a  good  maxim.  This  applies  to  the  educators  of  the  blind 
as  much  as  to  the  blind  themselves.  We  loathe  the  logic  of  cow- 
ards and  laggards. 

And  thus  we  define  a  great  musical  future  for  the  blind  of 
America  as  a  state  in  which  the  greatest  good  will  be  achieved  for 
the  greatest  number  of  blind  through  music,  cultural  and  voca- 
tional. 

Development    of   a    Musical    Future    for    the    Blind 

We  come  now  to  the  crux  of  the  problem,  how  to  evolve  to 
a  great  musical  future. 

First,  and  always,  we  must  remember  that  music  is  the  only 
art  the  blind  may  fully  appreciate  and  appropriate.  It  is  a  forced 
specialization,  which,  like  all  specialization,  results  in  at  least  some 
degree  of  proficiency.  The  world  may,  and  may  justly,  grant  the 
blind  more  spontaneous  credence  in  music  than  in  other  pursuits. 
And,  why  not?  The  soul,  irked  by  the  prison  walls  of  blindness, 
escapes  to  the  vast  freedom  of  music,  where,  as  nowhere  else, 
it  finds  the  glory  of  boundless  color  and  action  and  panorama.  The 
realm  of  music  is  the  El  Dorado  of  the  blind.  Over  it  shines  the 
brightest  star  in  the  night  of  blindness. 

There  are  more  tangible  facts  for  us  to  consider.  I  inquired 
of  Mr.  Warrilow  what  facts  have  contributed  largely  to  the  de- 
velopment of  blind  musicianship  in  Great  Britain.  He  answered: 
"(1)  The  excellent  musical  training  given  in  certain  schools  for 
the  blind;  (2)  the  attainment  of  good  music  degrees  and  diplomas 
giving  the  blind  musician  a  status  in  the  locality  where  he  resides, 
and  a  practical  demonstration  of  ability  to  maintain  a  high  stand- 
ard as  a  church  musician,  teacher,  and  recitalist,  and  (3)  the  ac- 
cessibility in  Braille  of  a  large  quantity  of  music  sold  at  reduced 
prices."  To  these  three  factors,  namely,  (1)  schools,  (2)  individ- 
ual effort,  and  (3)  embossed  music,  I  add  a  fourth,  namely,  na- 
tional agencies. 

Certainly,  much  of  the  onus  of  evolution  falls  on  the  schools. 
The  question  is,  how?  And  this  invites  a  study  of  their  musical 
methods,  their  musical  aims,  and  their  musical  atmosphere. 

Method  in  itself  is  a  vast  and  forbidding  subject,  for  it  in- 
cludes all  the  details  of  curriculum,  the  technical  phases  of  each 
subject,  the  stress  of  subjects,  and  the  combination  of  subjects. 
The  first  seven  questions  of  the  questionnaire  related  to  general 
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musical  method  and  I  regret,  indeed,  that  only  the  barest  observa- 
tions are  here  possible  on  the  data  received. 

Instruction    of   Music    in    the   Schools 

Instruction  in  music  is  of  two  kinds,  general,  like  that  in  pub- 
lic schools  given  to  the  entire  student  body,  and  special,  like  that 
in  conservatories  given  to  specializing  students.  In  a  few  of  our 
schools  this  distinction  between  general  and  special  training  is 
applied  to  a  fine  point  of  nicety. 

It  would  almost  seem  that  in  some  of  our  schools  the  tradi- 
tional glory  of  the  director  of  music  is  somewhat  encroached  upon 
by  the  standardization  of  academic,  physical,  and  manual  courses, 
to  meet  the  credit  requirements,  and  by  a  consequent  rise  of  the 
academic  principal,  with  his  bachelor  of  art  degree,  to  a  position 
of  dominance  over  music  and  all.  Quite  often  the  principal  fails 
to  standardize  the  musical  part  of  the  curriculum,  and  the  music 
teachers  are  obliged  to  get  their  interest  in  edgewise,  if  they  have 
any  to  apply.  However  this  may  be,  one  may  easily  trace,  whether 
geographically  or  historically,  the  presence  of  forceful  teachers 
and  directors  of  music,  whatever  be  the  system  under  which  they 
work.  Standardization  of  general  musical  training  is  especially 
important  in  the  primary  grades.  This  involves  methods  of  sol- 
feggio— how  to  sol-fa,  how  to  pass  from  rote  to  Braille  note,  and 
how  to  grow  into  Braille  sight  singing.  It  is  encouraging  to  find 
that  a  few  of  our  schools  have  already  standardized  their  primary 
musical  training,  approximating  the  best  methods  known  in  pub- 
lic schools. 

As  to  special  or  advanced  instruction  in  music,  the  stress  and 
the  combination  of  subjects  are  very  important.  A  quotation, 
again  from  Mr.  Richmond  of  New  York,  must  suffice  to  illustrate 
this  fact.  He  writes  concerning  singing:  "The  best  opportunities 
for  the  blind  performer  or  teacher  seem  to  be  found  in  the  smaller 
communities.  In  such  communities  the  church  organist  must  also 
direct  the  choir.  He  can  get  far  better  results  if  he  has  a  sym- 
pathetic understanding  of  the  vocalists'  problems.  The  teacher 
in  such  communities  needs  to  be  something  of  a  jack-of -all-trades 
to  make  ends  meet,  and  singing  is  just  one  more  trade  which  the 
sightless  teacher  may  follow  to  his  own  advantage."  So  every 
major  subject  has  its  minor  auxiliaries  and  the  combination  of 
subjects  should  never  be  haphazard. 

Choruses  and  orchestras  are  interesting  problems  in  method. 
A  school  chorus  is  dangerously  popular.    I  can  think  of  no  other 
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department  of  school  work  in  which  a  pupil  may  be  so  much 
abused.  It  has  been  questioned  if  choruses,  orchestras,  and  bands 
are  at  all  advisable.  One  school  reports  over  ninety  per  cent  of  its 
pupils  in  its  chorus.  Let  us  hope  that  that  chorus  attempts  only 
the  simplest  school  songs.  Have  you  ever  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  a  monotone  who  was  compelled  to  attempt  a  part  in  the 
"Messiah"?  Too  often  the  purpose  of  a  large  chorus  is  display 
rather  than  musical  training.  But  the  worst  evil  of  the  business 
is  rote  singing.  A  so-called  senior  chorus  had  better  not  sing  at 
all  than  to  sing  by  rote.  The  Perkins  Chorus  is  a  notable  ex- 
ception. 

As  to  orchestras  and  bands,  they  are  neither  so  prevalent 
nor  do  they  involve  so  large  a  number  of  pupils.  In  some  schools, 
orchestral  work  is  entirely  absent.  This  is  regrettable.  Formerly, 
many  of  the  schools  forbade,  as  some  still  do,  all  instruments  save 
the  ponderous  piano  and  pipe  organ,  which  were  deemed  suffi- 
ciently heavy  to  render  them  unportable  to  street  corners.  Noth- 
ing more  need  be  said  concerning  this  unpardonable  prejudice  in 
instruction  than  to  quote  Mr.  Piatt,  who  said :  "Beggars  are  born, 
not  made;  and  they  will  beg,  if  not  in  music,  than  in  prose," 
Orchestral  instruments  may  easily  be  taught  by  the  blind,  and  nor- 
mal training  in  such  work  should  be  given,  especially  to  prospective 
custom  tuners  residing  in  smaller  places.  While  it  is  difficult 
for  the  blind  to  play  in  orchestras  and  bands  with  the  seeing,  such 
ensemble  work  is  quite  feasible  for  the  blind  in  their  own  groups. 

Touching  briefly  the  musical  aims  of  schools,  we  may  say  that, 
in  the  first  place,  it  should  be  educational,  aiming  as  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  at  a  general  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  music; 
in  the  second  place,  it  should  be  cultural,  giving  the  spiritual  and 
social  advantage  of  music,  to  the  lady  or  gentleman  to  be ;  and,  in 
the  third  place,  vocational,  giving,  in  cases  of  balanced  talents,  in- 
tensive instruction  for  earning  one's  livelihood  in  music. 

Touching  also  briefly  upon  the  musical  atmosphere  of  schools, 
the  school  should  inhale  and  exhale  it.  The  music  faculty  should 
tingle  with  it  to  their  very  finger  tips,  socially  and  cordially, 
among  the  students.  Outside  talent  should  come  in,  and  inside 
talent  go  out,  and  all  possible  opportunities  taken  to  make  students 
familiar  with  and  responsible  in  music  of  all  kinds.  A  num- 
ber of  the  schools  are  giving  their  students  excellent  experience 
in  imbibing  fine  musical  atmosphere,  both  in  and  out  of  school. 
In  concluding  our  study  of  schools,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
some  of  them  grant  scholarships  for  work  in  neighboring  con- 
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servatories  and  that  in  some  states  the  funds  for  the  aid  of  higher 
education  is  helping  a  number  of  students  to  study  in  first  class 
conservatories. 

Zest  of  the  Blind  Themselves 

The  second  great  factor  in  the  evolution  of  a  great  musical 
future  is  the  personal  zest  of  the  blind  themselves.  We  have  no 
national  system  of  examinations  and  credits  so  prevalent  as  those 
in  England.  However,  many  of  our  people  have  excellent  diplo- 
mas ;  a  number  are  active  in  local  and  state  associations  requiring 
qualifications ;  a  few  are  members  of  the  American  Guild  of  Or- 
ganists, and  a  few  are  members  of  the  National  Association  of 
Piano  Tuners.  We  have  concertists,  composers,  and  publishers 
among  our  people.  A  certain  young  lady,  who  has  been  composing 
only  a  short  time,  reports  that  she  has  already  realized  several 
hundred  dollars  in  royalties.  Those  who  follow  me  on  this  pro- 
gram will  give  you  eloquent  proof  of  the  zest  of  blind  musician- 
ship. 

Embossed   Music 

The  third  factor  in  the  evolution  is  embossed  music,  which  I 
treated  at  length  before  the  Janesville  Convention  of  this  Asso- 
ciation.    A  few  suggestions  may  be  added  as  now  important. 

We  need  a  special  and  permanent  committee  on  music  nota- 
tion, with  a  national  and  international  obligation,  to  channelize 
and  popularize  improvements  in  notation. 

In  answer  to  my  question  20,  "Which  'style'  or  method  do  you 
prefer?",  a  good  majority  preferred  "bar  over  bar,"  while  some 
preferred  the  1888  Cologne  paragraph  style  as  embossed  at  Per- 
kins, and  a  few  preferred  "bar  by  bar"  as  embossed  in  England. 
However,  this  technical  question  has  no  place  at  this  time,  although 
it  is  highly  important. 

We  now  have  a  complete  Key  to  Braille  Music  Notation 
(Louisville  edition,  1925),  in  ink  and  Braille.  On  its  completion, 
Mr.  Watson,  the  veteran  notationist  of  England,  commented:  "Now 
the  world  has  an  abundance  of  such  text  material."  With  this  I 
will  agree  after  we  have  a  Primer  of  Braille  Music  which  an- 
swers the  modern  solfeggio  needs  of  our  primary  department.  In 
this  connection  I  am  certain  that  the  Curwen  literal  notation  of 
tonic  sol-fa  has  something  valuable  to  offer  us. 

As  to  catalogs,  the  American  Printing  House  has  a  serious 
responsibility  to  the  future.     Its  catalog  is  growing  rapidly  and 
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well.  I  think  that  the  head  of  its  music  department  should  be 
given  musical  identity  among  us  by  being  made  a  member  of  the 
national  committee  on  notation  and  also  of  the  committee  on  the 
selection  of  titles,  which  should  be  enlarged  so  as  to  consist  of  a 
designated  corps  of  musicians,  both  blind  and  seeing.  From  an- 
swers to  my  questionnaire,  it  would  seem  that  few  private  musi- 
cians secure  music  from  other  presses  than  Perkins  and  Jack- 
sonville. Some  complaint  is  registered  against  the  high  cost  of 
Louisville  music,  and  I  hope  some  solution  may  be  found  for  the 
cost  problem. 

Embossed  catalogs  of  the  London  and  the  Louisville  music 
are  now  available  as  from  other  presses.  Jacksonville  has  begun 
a  thematic  catalog.  My  correspondents  are  unanimous  in  wishing 
catalogs  to  be  as  descriptive  as  possible. 

As  to  libraries.  Miss  Goldthwaite  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library  has  an  excellent  catalog  of  music. 

National  Agencies 

And  now,  lastly  and  briefly,  the  fourth  factor  in  the  evolution 
to  a  great  musical  future  is  national  agencies. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  need  for  a  permanent  com- 
mittee on  notation,  and  have  suggested  the  enlargement  of  the 
committee  on  selection.  Some  correspondents  advocate  a  national 
employment  bureau  for  special  talent,  while  others  discourage  the 
idea.  No  doubt,  some  day  something  of  the  kind  will  receive  ser- 
ious study  along  with  other  vocational  developments. 

It  is  an  important  fact  that  twenty  per  cent  of  school  energy 
is  musical,  and  that  twenty  per  cent  of  vocational  success  is  mu- 
sical. Therefore,  twenty  per  cent  of  all  transcribing  work  should 
be  musical ;  twenty  per  cent  of  all  magazine  space  in  Braille  should 
be  musical;  twenty  per  cent  of  all  convention  programs  should 
be  musical;  and  twenty  per  cent  of  organization  work  should  be 
musical,  such  as  that  of  the  lighthouses  and  the  American  Founda- 
tion. 

Need  for  Braille  Music  Magazine 

Finally,  we  must  emphasize  the  need  for  a  Braille  music  mag- 
azine. The  English  music  magazine  began  in  1909,  and  in  it  the 
genius  of  blind  musicianship  began  to  express  its  needs  and  aims. 
When  we  also  have  found  such  a  mouthpiece  for  what  many  of  us 
think  is  the  finest  vocation  and  avocation  for  the  blind  of  this 
country,  then  we  shall  find  answers,  one  after  another,  to  the 
question  which  has  been  the  study  of  this  hour. 
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HOW  CAN  A  GREAT  MUSICAL  FUTURE  FOR  THE  BLIND 
.    BE  EVOLVED  IN  AMERICA? 
Henry  E.  Mozealous 

When  your  President  asked  me  to  prepare  something  on  the 
question  under  discussion  for  this  Convention  I  hesitated  because 
of  my  unf amiliarity  with  work  for  the  blind,  but  he  told  me  that  he 
wanted  something  from  the  world  away  from  the  blind  with  some 
of  my  personal  experiences  and  observations.  Therefore  if  I  say 
anything  concerning  the  education  of  the  blind  which  is  out  of  place 
or  behind  the  times,  please  regard  it  as  unfamiharity  with  the  work 
and  not  as  a  spirit  of  criticism.  Although  I  am  a  graduate  of  Per- 
kins Institution,  the  greater  part  of  my  teaching  experience  has 
been  among  sighted  people  with  the  exception  of  the  special  work 
which  I  did  among  the  blinded  soldiers  at  the  Evergreen  Govern- 
ment School  for  the  Blind. 

I  did  observe  while  engaged  as  Head  Instructor  in  Music  at  the 
Evergreen  School  that  the  sighted  public  had  no  idea  of  the  time, 
labor,  and  expenditure  of  money  required  to  train  blind  pupils; 
therefore  we  should  be  very  charitable  when  we  sometimes  find 
fault  with  the  seeming  lack  of  progress  displayed  by  some  of  our 
schools.  In  many  cases  I  am  sure  it  is  because  of  lack  of  funds 
and  not  from  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  our  superintendents 
and  governing  boards.  The  ignorance  displayed  by  the  sighted 
public  in  the  training  of  the  blind,  both  along  general  lines  and 
technically,  is  appalling. 

How  can  a  great  musical  future  for  the  blind  be  evolved  in 
America?  Of  course,  it  is  obvious  that  this  will  not  be  a  discus- 
sion of  the  previous  paper,  but  I  trust  that  I  may  make  some  help- 
ful suggestions  before  I  have  concluded.  This  is  certainly  a  ques- 
tion which  admits  of  serious  consideration  in  this  age  of  high  ten- 
sion, business  successes,  and  mechanical  achievement. 

Music  has  always  been  considered  one  of  the  most  remunerative 
professions  for  the  blind  to  follow,  and,  like  the  profession  of  law 
among  the  sighted,  many  have  taken  it  up  who  were  not  fitted  for 
a  musical  career.  Great  care  should  therefore  be  taken  by  our 
schools  for  the  blind  in  the  vocational  guidance  of  the  musical 
pupil.  We  are  living  at  a  time  when  you've  "got  to  produce  the 
goods,"  and  the  blind  person  is  not  going  to  be  excused  by  the  vast 
majority  of  the  outside  public  because  of  his  affliction. 

Qualifications   of  a   Successful   Professional   Musician 

What  are  some  of  the  requirements  which  would  tend  to  make 
a  successful  professional  musician  ?    Here  is  where  our  schools  must 
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get  in  some  of  their  best  work.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
pupil  must  display  marked  mimical  ability,  but  there  are  things,  not 
musical,  which  are  of  equal,  if  not  greater,  importance  than  musi- 
cal ability — a  good  appearance,  individuality,  and  a  strong  person- 
ality. We  have  all,  no  doubt,  met  people  whose  minds  have  been 
wonderfully  trained,  but  whose  appearance  or  individuality  was 
such  that  they  would  get  nowhere.  Unfortunately,  this  is  too  often 
the  case  with  the  well-trained  blind  person.  Therefore  our  schools 
have  a  special  obligation  laid  upon  them  in  this  matter.  In  for- 
warding the  musical  training  of  a  blind  student  special  stress  should 
be  laid  on  the  training  of  the  memory  and  of  reading  by  touch.  He 
should  be  an  expert  reader  and  familiar  with  all  forms  of  musical 
printing.  He  must  also  be  perfectly  familiar  with  the  musical  nota- 
tion used  by  the  sighted.  Here  again  the  schools  should  co-operate 
in  every  possible  way  to  have  but  one  method  of  printing  music  for 
the  blind.  God  knows  it  is  hard  enough  for  the  blind  to  get  their 
music  at  best;  so  why  have  any  more  different  ways  of  printing  it 
than  possible — why  not  have  just  one  system. 

Training   of  the   Professional  Blind   Musician 

The  elementary  musical  training  of  the  prospective  profes- 
sional blind  musician  could  be  very  well  taught  by  a  blind  teacher, 
and  here  is  where  our  schools  can  help  in  the  musical  future  of  the 
blind  in  America  by  employing  their  blind  graduates  to  work  in  such 
positions.  The  intermediate  work  should  be  taken  up  in  the  schools 
for  the  blind,  but  with  instructors  of  a  high  order  of  excellence  who 
can  see.  The  advanced  work  should  be  done  wholly  with  sighted 
teachers  and,  if  possible,  at  a  conservatory  or  college  of  music, 
where  the  blind  student  may  become  perfectly  familiar  with  meth- 
ods used  to  teach  the  sighted  and  where  he  should  enter  into,  in 
every  possible  way,  the  social  activities  of  the  institution — purchase 
a  dress  suit  and  attend  as  many  functions,  formal  and  informal,  .as 
possible.  This  will  tend  to  give  him  ease  and  poise  before  the  pub- 
lic, something  which  is  absolutely  essential  in  order  to  obtain  a  suc- 
cessful musical  future.  Our  blind  must  eliminate  their  handicap  as 
much  as  possible,  but  the  professional  musician  must  do  it  even 
more  so  than  most  any  other  blind  person,  for  he  must  appear  face 
to  face  with  his  pupils  and  must  cope  with  a  very  highly  trained 
class  of  people.  In  manual  work  their  labor  is  in  groups  of  blind 
or  sighted  co-laborers ;  in  the  law  and  kindred  professions  they  are 
working  either  privately  or  appearing  before  large  groups  of  people ; 
but  with  the  musician  he  is  standing  or  sitting  near  his  pupil  or 
addressing  a  class,  and  the  entire  attention  of  his  pupils  must  be  on 
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the  subject  and  not  distracted  by  the  handicap  of  the  teacher.  The 
professional  success  of  the  blind  has  got  to  be  largely  among  the 
sighted. 

Mr.  Anagnos  said  to  me  the  day  I  came  to  bid  him  good-by, 
after  graduating  with  "Honorable  Mention"  as  Artist  and  Teacher 
from  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  "Henry,  the  blind 
must  teach  the  sighted  and  the  sighted  must  teach  the  blind." 
This  seemed  rather  severe  language  at  that  time,  but,  after  thirty 
years'  experience  as  a  teacher,  and  from  careful  consideration  of 
those  words,  which  I  have  never  forgotten,  I  believe  we  can  best 
help  the  musical  blind  of  the  future  by  being  willing  to  allow  them 
to  be  trained  by  young,  lively,  up-to-date  teachers  with  sight.  Too 
many  of  our  blind  people  lack  "pep,"  and  this  can  be  acquired  to  a 
great  extent  by  associating  with  enthusiastic,  brilliant  sighted 
teachers.  Here  is  where  we  must  be  charitable  and  considerate 
with  our  alma  maters.  Such  teachers  as  I  have  described  will  not 
teach  nowadays  for  the  same  amount  that  the  good  old,  loving, 
interested  teacher  of  our  school  days  would  labor  for,  and  our  super- 
intendents often  have  a  hard  time  making  legislators  and  govern- 
ing boards  see  that  they  need  these  strong,  vigorous  teachers  for 
our  young  blind. 

Working  on  the  supposition  that  our  graduate  has  a  foundation 
similar  to  what  has  been  outlined  above,  he  should  now  be  ready  to 
go  out  into  the  world.  What  is  he  up  against?  We  will  suppose 
that  he  starts  out  at  first  as  a  private  teacher.  In  the  old  days  our 
blind  musicians  studied  a  great  many  different  branches  of  music, 
and  possibly  added  piano  tuning,  and  then  went  out  and  taught  all 
the  various  musical  instruments  upon  which  he  was  able  to  perform, 
and  did  tuning  on  the  side.  This  is  the  age  of  the  specialist,  and, 
although  I  think  a  musician  is  not  a  musician  unless  he  has  a  work- 
ing knowledge  of  more  than  one  musical  subject,  yet  he  should  keep 
the  collateral  studies  in  the  background  and  only  use  them  when 
called  upon  to  do  so — when  some  pupil  insists  upon  his  teaching 
some  subject  other  than  the  one  which  he  is  advertising,  or  when  he 
is  in  a  private  school  or  college. 

The  Necessity  of  Advertising 

The  sighted  public  often  expects  our  blind  musicians  to  teach 
and  perform  for  less  money  than  do  our  sighted  competitors.  Of 
course  we  ought  not  to  work  for  any  less  than  anyone  else  just 
because  we  are  blind,  and  this  difficulty  can  be  overcome  to  a  large 
extent  by  removing  a  very  serious,  but  often  too  frequent  handicap, 
namely,  the  lack  of  money  for  advertising  purposes. 
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I  can  remember  only  too  well,  when  I  was  a  young  teacher  con- 
ducting a  private  studio,  how  I  felt  the  pinch  of  lack  of  money  to 
advertise  and  give  recitals  and  keep  myself  and  my  work  before 
the  public  as  did  my  sighted  competitors.  It  is  gratifying  to  learn 
that  funds  are  being  established  to  help  our  graduates  get  their 
first  start  in  their  chosen  profession.  It  is  done  for  the  sighted, 
why  not  for  the  blind?  Only  let  me  warn  those  who  are  thinking 
of  loaning  us  musicians  money,  we  are  poor  payers  and  mighty 
slow.    I  know,  for  I've  had  experience  as  a  borrower. 

Need   of   An   Assistant 

Money  is  needed  also  in  engaging  an  assistant.  If  you  are  con- 
ducting a  studio  it  is  almost  a  necessity  that  you  hire  someone  to 
attend  to  the  door  and  meet  your  prospective  pupils.  Of  course 
after  the  teacher  has  become  acquainted  with  the  pupil,  or,  if  he  or 
she  is  sent  there  by  someone  who  knows  the  teacher  intimately, 
this  is  not  so  necessary ;  but  if  a  new  and  strange  pupil  comes  to  the 
average  blind  teacher's  studio,  he  generally  finds  it  rather  embar- 
rassing trying  to  locate  the  pupil,  especially  if  it  is  a  young,  timid 
girl,  as  she  appears  at  the  studio  door  for  an  interview.  Therefore 
an  assistant  is  much  more  desirable.  Many  sighted  teachers  have 
a  secretary  or  some  sort  of  an  assistant,  why  not  the  blind?  Only 
the  lack  of  money  prevents  it.  Even  if  the  blind  teacher  goes  from 
house  to  house,  as  some  do,  it  is  better  if  he  can  afford  a  guide. 
Of  course  I  am  not  referring  to  those  pupils  which  we  acquire 
through  our  friends,  or  those  who  send  their  children  to  us  because 
they  have  known  our  relatives,  I  am  speaking  of  the  teacher  who  is 
out  in  the  world  fighting — fighting  a  mighty  hard  up-hill  fight  in 
this  era  of  keen  competition.  With  children  you  can  manage  pretty 
well  in  the  private  home,  but  the  average  adult  does  not  like  to  have 
the  rest  of  the  family  hear  her  take  her  lessons,  especially  if  she 
is  trying  to  learn  to  sing.  Even  the  child  loves  to  take  her  music 
roll  and  go  trotting  off  to  her  great  music  teacher's  studio.  It  is  a 
strange  fact  that  people  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  musicians  need 
money.  They  expect  them  to  play  and  sing  for  nothing,  and  they 
do  not  seem  to  consider  that  studios  cost  money,  that  guides  and 
secretaries  cannot  be  had  for  the  asking.  So  a  better  musical 
future  for  the  blind  can  be  evolved  by  remembering  that  your  newly 
graduated  musician  needs  a  liberal  loan  to  get  him  established  as  a 
teacher. 

Development   of  Personality 

I  have  placed  a  responsibility  upon  our  schools;  I  have  sug- 
gested helps  to  get  the  teacher  started,  but  the  teacher  himself  has 
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the  greatest  responsibility  of  all.  He  must  develop  personality. 
How  many  people  in  the  world,  not  entirely  among  the  blind  by  any 
means,  lack  personality.  What  is  personality  ?  It  is  that  attribute 
which  made  the  late  Theodore  Roosevelt  popular  all  over  this  great 
land  in  whatever  walk  of  life  he  moved.  It  is  that  quality  which 
makes  Governor  Smith  of  New  York  a  possible  candidate  for  the 
presidency,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  are  things  which  are 
working  against  him;  it  is  that  poise  which  enables  our  great  hero 
Lindbergh  to  receive  the  homage  of  the  old  and  new  world  and  yet 
maintain  his  simple  dignity  and  composure.  It  is  It.  Get  someone 
to  tell  you  about  the  movie  of  that  title,  and  think  about  it.  So 
you,  bhnd  musician,  have  a  big  job  ahead  of  you,  in  order  to  evolve 
a  great  musical  future  for  the  blind — develop  personality. 

The    Musician    in    Schools    and    Colleges 

If  the  blind  musician  is  engaged  as  a  teacher  in  a  school  for 
the  blind  the  whole  responsibility  for  success  rests  upon  him.  He 
ought  to  get  out  into  the  community  in  which  the  school  is  located — 
live  out  there,  board  out  there,  and  bring  funny  stories  and  outside 
life  to  his  pupils.  In  this  way  he  will  bring  inspiration  and  a  breath 
of  something  not  found  in  the  school  to  his  pupils. 

I  do  not  think  our  blind  music  teachers  can  be  very  successful 
in  primary  or  intermediate  schools,  nor  even  in  the  high  schools, 
because  it  is  hard  to  maintain  proper  discipline.  Of  course  excep- 
tions can  be  easily  sighted — the  visiting  music  teacher,  for  exam- 
ple, who  has  the  assistance  of  the  regular  teacher  to  maintain  order. 
But,  in  my  opinion,  the  school  work  which  the  blind  musician  can 
accomplish  most  successfully  is  in  the  college.  Here  the  age  of  the 
pupil  and  a  certain  sense  of  honor  which  comes  with  the  college 
student  make  it  a  simple  matter  to  maintain  discipline.  His  classes 
in  music,  with  the  exception  of  the  chorus,  if  there  should  be  one, 
are  usually  small  and  a  great  deal  of  his  work  consists  of  private 
teaching  with  the  pupil  sent  there  at  a  regular  prescribed  time. 
Choruses  are  more  or  less  disorderly  any  way,  and  what  the  teacher 
has  got  to  do  is  to  make  himself  a  "good  fellow"  and  "fit  in"  with 
the  "gang."  If  he  starts  storming  around,  breaking  batons,  and 
tearing  up  books,  as  the  old-time  directors  used  to  do,  he  will  have 
a  decided  increase  in  his  chorus  at  the  next  rehearsal,  but  his 
actions  will  make  splendid  "campus  chat"  for  the  next  day,  and  he  is 
very  likely  to  get  his  name  in  the  college  paper  without  getting  any 
very  great  results  from  his  singers. 

I  think  the  blind  music  teacher  is  more  successful  in  the  small 
college  than  in  the  larger  institution.     I  think  it   is   generally 
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acknowledged  that  a  blind  teacher  is  more  successful  as  a  private 
teacher  in  a  small  town  also.  When  I  first  began  to  teach  I  worked 
in  large  cities.  One  day  Mr.  White,  with  whom  I  was  studying, 
said  to  me,  "Mozealous,  why  don't  you  try  and  be  a  big  duck  in  a 
small  puddle,  rather  than  a  small  duck  in  a  big  puddle?"  I  took 
the  hint,  left  Boston,  and  happened  to  be  lucky  enough  to  obtain  a 
position  in  a  small  college  in  a  nice  small  town,  and  I  sure  was  the 
"big  duck"  around  there,  musically,  until  the  War  broke  out. 

There  are  other  things  which  a  teacher  must  know  besides 
music  in  order  to  be  a  successful  instructor  in  a  college.  He  must 
be  able  to  "Work  when  you  work  and  play  when  you  play."  In 
other  words,  he  must  be  able  to  maintain  such  a  dignity  without 
being  stiff  that  he  can  command  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the 
student  body  and  yet  be  a  "good  fellow"  among  them  when  away 
from  the  class  room.  Don't  let  them  "string"  you  and  never  lose 
your  self-respect  among  the  students.  I  have  taught  in  colleges  for 
young  ladies  and  in  coeducational  institutions,  and  I  found  these 
things  equally  true,  and  got  along  very  well  in  each  case. 

Securing  a   Position 

It  is  not  easy  for  a  blind  teacher  to  obtain  a  position  as  instruc- 
tor in  a  college.  Many  college  positions  for  the  sighted  teachers 
are  gotten  through  the  influence  of  friends ;  so  if  you  have  friends 
who  can  help  you  in  this  way  use  them  by  all  means.  I  obtained 
my  first  position  as  a  vocal  instructor  in  a  college  through  a  musical 
bureau,  so  called,  a  teachers'  agency  which  made  a  specialty  of  posi- 
tions for  music  teachers  in  schools  and  colleges.  The  manager  of 
the  bureau  had  seen  my  work  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music,  and  had  confidence  enough  in  me  to  make  the  effort.  The 
schools  for  the  blind  cannot  help  the  blind  musician  very  much  in 
obtaining  a  position  as  instructor  in  a  college,  for  the  president  of 
a  college  thinks  that  if  you  refer  him  to  your  alma  mater,  you  are 
probably  a  specialist  among  the  blind,  and  thinks  you  should  teach 
the  blind.  For  this  reason  I  never  refer  to  Perkins  Institution, 
much  as  I  believe  that  its  teachers  who  know  my  work  would  stand 
by  me.  Hence  it  is  exceedingly  hard  for  you  to  get  your  first  posi- 
tion. The  teachers'  agency  may  also  lose  a  commission,  for  in 
recommending  you  his  candidate  for  the  position  may  be  set  aside 
for  the  candidate  from  another  agency. 

Having  secured  your  first  position,  it  is  well  to  hold  it  at  least 
two  years  before  thinking  of  making  a  change.  This,  of  course, 
gives  you  a  better  standing  with  the  next  college. 
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The  Blind   Musician   As  a   Hand-Transcriber   of  Braille   Music 

As  a  rule  college  students  are  very  rapid  learners.  If  they 
have  been  properly  prepared  they  have  acquired  the  habit  of  acquir- 
ing a  great  deal  of  knowledge  in  a  remarkably  short  time,  hence  the 
blind  musician  must  keep  prepared  in  advance,  and  must  not  be 
caught  napping  when  a  student  comes  for  his  lesson,  for,  if  they 
like  their  subject,  they  want  to  be  doing  things  all  the  time  and 
getting  something  new  as  soon  as  they  have  mastered  the  old  les- 
son. My  greatest  difficulty  was  in  getting  music  transcribed,  and 
here  is  where  I  think  another  stepping-stone  can  be  laid  for  the 
musical  future  for  the  blind.  I  would  suggest  some  job  printing 
houses  for  the  blind  teacher  of  music. 

I  have  noticed  in  some  of  our  magazines  that  there  are  offers 
to  print  music  for  teachers;  so  the  idea  is  in  the  air.  Last  winter 
I  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Bhnd  at  Louisville,  and  it  occurred  to  me  then  that  with  the  vast 
resources  at  their  disposal,  and  with  a  little  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  everyone,  this  establishment  might  materially  aid  in  this 
respect.  There  are  other  printing  houses  which  could  also  help, 
and  during  the  War  a  great  deal  of  excellent  hand-transcribing  was 
done,  and  I  think  is  still  continuing.  It  is,  at  least,  worth  thinking 
about. 

The   Blind   Chorus   Director 

The  blind  chorus  director  has  his  problems  also.  At  one  time  I 
directed  two  good  sized  choruses  and  a  small  church  choir,  and  then 
sang  in  one  of  the  largest  church  choirs  in  Rochester,  New  York. 
I  used  to  employ  two  readers  at  that  time  and  had  to  sit  up  into  the 
wee  hours  of  the  night  in  order  to  become  familiar  with  the  music. 
The  "Bar  Over  Bar"  method  of  printing  Braille  is  a  wonderful  help 
to  the  chorus  director,  for  all  the  parts  are  directly  over  each  other, 
and  it  is  also  very  satisfactory  for  a  great  deal  of  instrumental 
music.  This  method  of  printing  can  only  be  used  with  a  two-lined 
score,  hence  chorus  writing  for  four  parts  must  be  done  by  a  print- 
ing house,  for  the  Braille  writer  crushes  the  lines  when  rolled  back 
and  forth.  The  method,  however,  is  so  much  better  for  chorus 
writing  than  any  of  the  old  methods  that  it  seems  almost  essential 
that  we  keep  abreast  of  the  times  and  establish  means  for  such 
work. 

The   Blind   Orchestra   Leader 

The  blind  orchestra  leader  also  needs  music  transcribed  for 
him,  for  he  must  do  some  very  rapid  learning.  The  "Bar  Over 
Bar"  method  can  be  used  here  very  nicely  also,  especially  if  he 
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wants  a  score  of  the  composition  he  is  directing.  The  blind  musi- 
cian in  an  orchestra  composed  wholly  of  sighted  people  will  have 
rather  a  hard  time  keeping  up  with  the  rest,  but  if  he  is  the  leader 
he  can  do  very  well,  for  he  regulates  the  pace  with  which  the  music 
is  learned. 

The  Confidence  of  the  Public  Essential 

What  is  needed  in  all  work  for  the  blind,  and  especially  for  the 
blind  musician,  is  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  public,  and  here  is 
where  I  think  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  can  get  in 
some  very  helpful  work  and  add  materially  to  a  great  musical 
future  for  the  blind. 

With  the  aid  of  a  very  competent  research  committee  and  the 
co-operation  of  the  various  schools  and  alumni  associations,  they 
could  keep  in  touch  with  the  activities  of  every  blind  musician  who 
was  doing  things,  and  have  articles  published  in  our  best  current 
magazines.  It  strikes  me  that  many  of  our  popular  periodicals 
would  be  very  glad  to  obtain  such  information  for  their  publica- 
tions. This  would  place  the  work  of  our  blind  professional  musi- 
cians before  the  college  presidents  and  heads  of  institutions  of 
learning,  and  would  make  them  alive  to  what  the  blind  can  do. 
They  are,  in  most  cases,  "doubting  Thomases."  The  teachers' 
agencies  with  whom  I  have  registered  tell  me  that  I  have  the  best 
references  of  any  of  their  candidates,  but  the  college  president  will 
say,  "Yes,  his  references  are  excellent,  but  haven't  you  got  some- 
one who  can  see  who  can  do  this  work?"  They  do  not  have  confi- 
dence in  me  in  spite  of  my  splendid  references.  Strengthen  their 
confidence  and  do  it  by  publicity.    "It  pays  to  advertise." 

Edward  Baxter  Perry,  the  well-known  blind  pianist,  could  not 
get  a  position  through  an  agency,  but  obtained  the  position  he  held 
at  the  time  of  his  death  by  his  own  personal  efforts.  I  obtained 
the  biggest  church  choir  position  I  ever  held  by  actual  demonstra- 
tion of  what  I  could  do.  I  always  try  for  a  personal  interview  with 
my  college  president,  but  this  is  usually  impossible.  The  blind 
musician  can  generally  "make  good"  if  he  is  given  half  a  chance. 

The  blind  musician  as  concert  soloist  meets  with  the  same  diffi- 
culty as  the  college  teacher — lack  of  confidence;  hence  advertising 
will  help  in  the  same  manner.  It  is  very  hard,  so  I  have  found,  to 
get  chorus  directors  and  orchestral  leaders  to  believe  that  the  blind 
soloist  can  know  when  to  make  his  entrances  in  a  concerted  compo- 
sition, and  then  the  blind  soloist  is  not  much  of  a  drawing  card 
unless  he  allows  himself  to  be  considered  a  "wonder  man."  How- 
ever, with  the  introduction  of  solo  singing  and  playing  over  the 
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radio  there  is  another  avenue  open,  and  hope  for  another  future  in 
music  is  dawning.  I  expect  within  a  very  short  time  to  sing  before 
the  National  Broadcasting  Corporation  of  America  with  the  hope  of 
representing  some  of  the  various  concerns  who  advertise  over  the 
radio.  Of  course  it  will  be  only  a  trial.  To-day  I  have  read  in  the 
papers  of  the  Atwater  Kent  offer  for  young  singers,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Foundation  should  look  into  this,  for  it  is  open  to  non-profes- 
sional musicians,  and  our  young  graduates  ought  to  stand  as  good 
a  chance  as  any. 

Thie  Blind  Organist 

Blind  organists  hold  positions  all  over  this  country  and,  I 
think,  are  probably  the  most  successful  of  our  solo  performers, 
especially  as  church  organists.  That  they  are  holding  their  own 
and  are  advancing  will  be  demonstrated,  I  am  sure,  to  your  perfect 
satisfaction,  by  the  speaker  who  is  to  follow  me.  He  will  bring  out 
one  of  the  latest  developments  for  the  blind  organist,  that  of  organ- 
ist in  the  moving-picture  theater.  It  happened  that  last  week,  in 
Batavia,  New  York,  I  met  a  young  graduate  of  the  New  York  State 
School  for  the  Blind  who  is  successfully  holding  the  position  as 
organist  in  a  moving-picture  theater,  organist  in  a  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  has  charge  of  the  music  in  a  public  or  parochial  insti- 
tution.   We  all  glory  in  the  success  of  this  plucky  blind  graduate. 

Personally,  I  have  never  had  any  trouble  in  obtaining  or  hold- 
ing a  position  as  choir  singer,  but  here  all  the  work  must  be  indi- 
vidual, for  you  must  write  your  own  music  or  have  it  done  by  an 
individual  in  your  locality.  Of  course  advertising  in  cases  like  mine 
may  help  to  have  others  do  similar  work,  but  church  committees 
have  strange  ideas  regarding  blind  singers,  and  there  is  ample  room 
for  newspaper  and  magazine  articles  in  this  respect. 

Summary 

In  conclusion  permit  me  to  touch  upon  the  high  points  of  this 
brief  discussion  wherein  I  think  a  great  musical  future  may  be 
evolved  for  the  blind  of  America.  Naturally,  we  begin  first  with 
our  schools.  Give  the  music  student  the  best  foundation  possible 
along  the  lines  which  I  have  mentioned.  Try  through  all  your  teach 
ers  to  instil  in  the  pupil  the  idea  of  making  himself  as  much  like 
his  sighted  brothers  as  possible.  Teach  them  to  read  the  Roman 
letters,  raised  print,  not  for  the  purpose  of  reading  books  in  line 
letter,  but  that  they  may  know  what  the  reading  of  their  sighted 
companion  looks  like.  I  would  not  give  up  the  pleasure  I  get  from 
reading  the  raised  letters  on  radiators,  cans,  bottles,  and  even  the 
familiar  Uneeda  Biscuit  boxes,  for  all  the  musical  training  I  have 
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received.  The  old  "page,"  as  it  was  called  at  Perkins  Institution, 
which  was  the  first  line  letter  specimen  given  to  the  new  pupil  in 
my  day,  would  be  a  blessing,  in  my  opinion,  to  every  blind  person 
not  familiar  with  ordinary  print.  It  puts  him  on  a  level  with  the 
sighted.  Teach  the  pupil  also  to  write  with  a  pencil.  It  must  be 
dreadfully  embarrassing  to  a  blind  person  not  to  be  able  to  write 
his  name.  I  have  met  two  blind  men,  who  were  graduates  from  two 
of  our  leading  colleges  for  the  sighted,  who  could  not  read  a  letter 
of  raised  print  other  than  the  dot  systems,  and  who  could  not  write 
their  names.  They  are  out  of  the  world,  and  they  acted  as  though 
they  were.  I  do  not  say  that  these  two  omissions  in  their  training 
were  wholly  to  blame  for  this,  but  it  was,  I  firmly  believe,  partially 
the  reason  for  their  diffidence. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  the  co-operation  of  the  printing  by 
the  schools.  Agree  on  one  system  for  literature  and  music,  the 
Revised  Braille.  Your  new  pupils  are  ready  for  it,  and  the  older 
students  should  be  made  to  realize  its  advantages.  Your  blind 
musicians  need  one  system. 

Lastly,  for  our  schools  there  is  the  opportunity  for  you  to 
employ  blind  people  in  the  elementary  department  of  your  music 
school.  You  should  have  confidence  in  those  whose  cause  you  advo- 
cate by  training  them  to  give  them  employment  whenever  they  are 
worthy,  not  only  your  own  graduates,  but  those  from  other  institu- 
tions for  the  blind.  In  fact,  I  think  it  would  be  better  not  to  employ 
your  own  graduates  for  this  purpose  until  they  had  been  away  from 
the  school  for  a  while  and  get  a  breath  from  the  outside  world. 
Make  the  blind  teacher  understand  when  he  is  engaged  that  you 
will  dismiss  him  whenever  his  work  proves  unsatisfactory,  just  as 
you  would  a  sighted  instructor. 

The  next  high  spot  is  the  work  of  the  alumni  associations, 
clubs,  and  other  interested  organizations  who  are  creating  funds  to 
start  bliAd  people  in  the  world  and  to  help  them  over  a  difficult  spot 
along  life's  hard  road.  Loan  the  blind  musician  money,  even  if  he 
is  poor,  slow  pay,  in  order  that  he  may  compete  successfully  with 
the  music  teachers  around  him. 

Next  the  heavy  demand  upon  the  musicians  themselves.  Study 
hard,  work  hard,  read  a  lot,  listen  a  lot,  and  above  all  fit  in  to  your 
surroundings  and  try  to  develop  personality.  Hold  your  head  up — 
not  too  high,  so  that  you  are  gazing  skyward — look  at  the  person 
to  whom  you  are  speaking,  and  cultivate  a  pleasant  smile. 

The  next  step  toward  evolving  a  musical  future  for  the  blind  is 
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the  job  printing  question.  Let  Mr.  Bramlette  and  others  with  the 
first  speaker  on  this  question  get  together  and  work  out  this  very 
important  problem.  There  might  be  a  chance  for  employment  of 
some  blind  music  writers  also.  Think  about  it,  but,  above  all,  do 
something  about  it. 

Then  there  comes  the  gigantic  task  which  I  have  laid  upon 
the  American  Foundation — that  of  creating  more  confidence  in  our 
blind  musicians  among  the  sighted  public.  I  received  a  letter  a 
short  time  ago  from  my  alumni  association  asking  for  information 
regarding  old  Perkins  students,  what  we  were  doing,  etc.,  so  the 
movement  is  starting  and  I  am  sure  that  this  wonderful  organiza- 
tion, the  American  Foundation,  is  not  going  to  let  my  advice  go 
unheeded.  Let  every  musician  help  as  much  as  possible  and  every 
association  connected  with  the  blind  assist  also  and  bring  all  facts 
concerning  blind  musicians  to  the  notice  of  the  Foundation.  In 
addition  to  this,  but  along  the  same  lines,  are  the  radio  possibilities 
for  the  blind  musician,  which  I  am  sure  the  Foundation  is  looking 
after. 

From  the  excellent  work  done  by  the  schools,  state  commis- 
sions, and  associations  of  workers  for  the  blind  all  over  this  coun- 
try, and  by  the  good  work  of  the  blind  themselves,  there  is  a  grow- 
ing confidence  in  their  ability,  in  which  the  blind  musician  must 
share  so  that  the  clouds  of  the  past  are  lifting,  and  if  the  A.  A. 
W.  B.  can  follow  along  some  of  the  lines  I  have  suggested  it  seems 
to  me  that  a  great  musical  future  for  the  blind  may  be  evolved  in 
America. 


WHAT  SHOULD  BE  THE  ATTITUDE  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE 

BLIND  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  ESTABLISHMENT 

OF  NEW  UBRARIES  FOR  THE  BLIND? 

Lucille  A.  Gdldthwaite 

It  is  small  wonder  to  me  that  workers  for  the  blind  are  seeking 
advice  on  this  subject,  for  it  is  one  which  none  of  us  is  prepared 
to  answer  lightly.  Probably  there  are  sections  of  the  country  which 
are  in  need  of  better  library  facilities  for  the  blind  than  they  have 
at  present,  and  the  time  has  gone  by  when  a  board  is  willing  to 
establish  such  a  library  in  the  same  casual  manner  which  has 
marked  the  beginning  of  similar  enterprises  in  the  past.  Then  the 
work  was  undertaken  in  answer  to  a  local  demand  for  books,  with 
no  thought  of  any  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  a  group  of 
libraries  by  which  the  entire  country  might  be  served. 
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To-day  we  are  awake  to  the  fact  that  the  hmited  number  of 
readers  does  not  justify  the  existence  of  too  many  collections  of 
expensive  embossed  books.  But  we  do  not  seem  to  realize  the 
importance  of  getting  the  libraries  which  are  engaged  in  this  work 
to  agree  on  a  unified  scheme  of  service. 

Organization  Work  Necessary 

In  years  past,  when  embossed  literature  increased  slowly,  many 
of  us  advocated  the  development  of  a  system  of  regional  libraries. 
We  argued  that  if  a  library  covering  a  certain  territory  was  rea- 
sonably well  equipped,  readers  within  that  district  could  use  this 
library  for  all  ordinary  purposes  and  turn  to  more  distant  ones  for 
special  material.  Now,  however,  just  about  eight  years  after  the 
adoption  of  a  standard  type,  we  are  facing  quite  different  condi- 
tions. Braille  literature  is  increasing  at  a  pace  never  equaled 
before  in  this  country.  Braille  books  are  coming  from  the  presses 
at  a  comparatively  rapid  rate  and  also  from  volunteer  transcribers 
whose  efforts  promise  to  provide  a  permanent  source  of  supply.  As 
Braille  literature  gains  in  variety,  the  different  collections  will  tend 
to  vary  much  more  widely  than  they  do  at  present  and  the  hope  of 
any  regional  system  of  service  seems  to  be  fading  into  the  back- 
ground. The  handmade  books  alone  are  going  a  good  way  in  mak- 
ing impossible  the  geographical  distribution  of  work  of  which  some 
of  us  have  dreamed.  It  looks  as  if  we  may  be  coming  to  a  co-opera- 
tive plan  based  to  some  extent  at  least  on  a  division  of  work  by 
types  and  by  subjects.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  a  definite  policy 
should  guide  our  future  development.  If  a  small  group  of  libraries 
is  to  serve  the  country  they  must  either  effect  organization  or  fall 
down  on  the  job. 

And  in  order  to  effect  this  organization  it  is  very  necessary 
that  a  study  of  present  library  resources  be  made  and  the  number 
of  readers  of  each  type  in  each  state  be  ascertained  with  some 
degree  of  accuracy. 

Census   of  Readers 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  be  asked  to  undertake  this  study.  If  it  is  impossible  for 
this  to  be  done  in  the  near  future,  then  I  w^ould  urge  that  in 
co-operation  with  the  Foundation,  librarians  for  the  blind  and  pub- 
lishers of  embossed  magazines  unite  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
readers  of  each  type  in  each  state.  This  information  would  help 
us  in  our  adjustment  of  work  more  than  any  other  one  thing.  It 
is  folly  for  us  to  continue  longer  in  our  present  ignorance.    We  do 
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know  that  in  1925  the  libraries  reported  as  having  served  12,000 
readers  during  that  year.  This  number  included  the  names  of 
many  who  use  more  than  one  library.  It  did  not  include  the  names 
of  magazine  readers  who  may  not  have  used  any  library.  If  the 
total  number  of  readers  proves  unexpectedly  small  it  might  be 
just  as  well  for  us  to  realize  it  before  many  other  libraries  take 
up  the  work;  if  the  number  of  those  who  call  for  the  Moon  type 
and  for  Grade  Two  prove  surprisingly  few,  it  might  be  well  to 
know^  it  before  too  many  libraries  buy  books  in  these  types. 

Book   Lists 

I  feel  that  there  is  some  reluctance  to  face  the  facts  in  this 
matter.  But  it  is  no  reflection,  at  least  not  yet,  on  librarians  or  on 
the  schools  if  the  percentage  of  readers  is  not  large.  There  has  not 
only  been  a  scarcity  of  reading  matter  in  the  past,  but  there  has 
been  no  adequate  means  of  even  informing  readers  of  books  added 
to  the  libraries,  much  less  any  means  of  actually  popularizing  books 
— such  as  people  who  see  have  on  every  hand.  It  is  a  matter  of 
surprise  to  me  that  people  who  are  blind  should  read  as  much  as 
they  do.  I  have  long  had  a  secret  admiration  never  before  publicly 
expressed  for  the  perseverance  shown  by  blind  readers  in  seeking 
after  literature.  More  publicity  for  books  and  a  better  organization 
of  our  resources  are  the  weak  points  in  our  service  to-day. 

Increase   in   Number   of   Titles 

The  trying  period  of  transition  in  types  through  which  we  have 
just  passed  has  undoubtedly  affected  our  statistics  concerning  read- 
ers. A  comparatively  short  time  ago  there  were  no  new  titles  in 
the  old  types  and  none  at  all  in  the  new  type.  Then  there  was  a 
time  when  we  had  only  one  title  in  the  Braille  Grade  One  and  a 
Half,  it  was  "The  Deserter"  by  Richard  Harding  Davis.  And  then 
there  was  a  time  when  there  were  only  two  titles.  This  second  one 
was  the  "Lance  of  Kanana,"  I  believe.  Whatever  it  was,  I  remem- 
ber that  no  one  seemed  to  care  much  about  it.  Librarians  were  des- 
perate and  readers  disconsolate.  Many  of  them  ceased  to  be  read- 
ers for  the  rather  good  argument  that  there  were  no  new  books  to 
read,  and  no  persuasion  on  the  part  of  the  librarian  could  bring 
them  to  reread  anything.  But  all  this  is  over.  Just  the  other  day  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  brought  out  an  embossed 
price-list  with  about  700  titles — a  monument  to  the  industry  of  that 
press,  as  one  of  our  readers  commented. 

We  are  entering  upon  happier  times.  Signs  of  it  are  every- 
where. Prizes  are  being  offered  in  reading  contests,  new  periodicals 
are  appearing,  selected  lists  of  books  are  actually  being  embossed. 
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Since  interest  in  the  reading  of  the  blind  is  increasing  perhaps  you 
will  not  mind  if  I  take  the  time  to  mention  a  few  sources  of  infor- 
mation concerning  libraries  and  books  which  may  need  a  little  more 
advertising.  A  list  of  the  libraries  having  departments  for  the 
blind,  giving  the  amount  of  book  stock  in  each,  is  printed  in  the 
Outlook  for  the  Blind  every  year.  Reprints  of  this  are  made  and 
copies  may  be  had  from  the  Bureau  of  Information  of  the  American 
Foundation  and  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Work 
with  the  Blind  of  the  American  Library  Association.  There  is  the 
Booklist  which  is  published  in  every  issue  of  the  Outlook.  It 
includes  the  titles  in  Braille  Grade  One  and  a  Half,  as  they  become 
available  for  purchase.  The  Embossers'  List  is  sent  out  every  three 
months  by  the  Bureau  of  Information  of  the  Foundation.  It 
includes  all  titles  which  have  been  selected  for  publication  and  pre- 
vents duplication  of  work.  This  hst  is  of  great  value  to  librarians 
as  they  consult  it  before  assigning  titles  to  be  transcribed  by  vol- 
unteers. There  is  also  printed  each  month  in  the  Outlook  a  list  of 
the  hand-made  books  owned  by  each  library.  The  Library  of  Con- 
gress owns  by  far  the  largest  collection  of  hand-made  books  in  the 
United  States.  The  list  is  much  too  long  to  be  included  in  the  Out- 
look, but  a  complete  catalog  has  recently  been  published  by  this 
library.  It  may  be  too  soon  to  speak  of  the  collection  on  the  subject 
of  blindness  which  is  being  developed  now  by  the  Foundation  and 
which  will  be  made  available  for  circulation.  There  is  need  for 
such  a  circulating  library,  however,  and  it  is  of  interest  to  know 
that  the  Foundation  is  doing  this. 

Plan   for  Distribution  of  Books 

We  are  entering  upon  happier  times,  but  we  must  have  better 
organization  in  order  to  meet  the  new  conditions.  To-day  we  have 
some  twenty  odd  libraries,  very  unequal  in  their  resources,  engaged 
in  the  work.  The  situation  is  a  highly  complicated  one,  as  any  of 
you  who  have  had  occasion  to  examine  into  it  must  realize.  I 
should  say  that  the  ideal  plan  for  a  scheme  of  nation-wide  service 
would  be  to  secure  an  appropriation  from  Congress  by  which  books 
in  Grade  One  and  a  Half  might  be  supplied  to  a  small  number  of 
libraries,  following  somewhat  the  plan  of  distribution  used  by  the 
Veterans'  Bureau ;  or,  that  books  supplied  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment might  be  sent  to  the  Library  of  Congress  and  from  there  dis- 
tributed to  a  few  depository  libraries.  Under  existing  circum- 
stances, however,  there  would  be  many  difficulties  in  carrying  out 
such  a  plan.  Perhaps  the  only  feasible  thing  to  do  is  to  develop  a 
scheme  of  service  by  which  the  resources  of  the  already  well-estab- 
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lished  libraries  would  be  utilized  to  the  best  advantage;  in  which 
provision  might  be  made  for  a  central  collection  to  which  books  no 
longer  in  great  demand  could  be  sent  and  kept  available  for  the 
infrequent  call.  The  need  for  additional  libraries  should  be  consid- 
ered; and  also  the  desirability  of  having  collections  of  books  on 
special  subjects  developed  by  certain  libraries. 

But  without  further  delay  it  seems  to  me  there  are  one  or  two 
adjustments  which  might  be  made  now.  Could  not  the  calls  for 
American  Braille  and  New  York  Point  be  handled  from  now  on  by 
two  or  three  libraries?  I  am  not  speaking  with  any  authority,  but 
I  believe  that  The  New  York  Public  Library  would  welcome  the 
suggestion  that  its  collection  of  American  Braille  be  transferred  to 
Perkins  Institution  provided  the  library  there  meets  the  calls  from 
New  York  City.  This  call  is  very  small  and  is  rapidly  decreasing. 
About  twenty-five  volumes  are  circulated  per  month.  Some  similar 
mobilization  of  the  New  York  Point  might  be  made  perhaps. 

Circulation  of  Music  Scores  and  Magazines 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  circulating  music  scores  and  maga- 
zines. From  my  experience  in  circulating  both,  I  believe  that  one 
library  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand  for  embossed  music  scores, 
but  that  every  library  carrying  embossed  books  would  do  well  to 
circulate  the  more  popular  of  the  magazines.  As  freshness  in  maga- 
zine reading  adds  greatly  to  its  value  and  as  magazines  are  very 
reasonable  in  price,  why  should  not  many  libraries  carry  them?  If 
people  wish  to  buy  their  own  music  and  subscribe  to  their  own 
magazines,  so  much  the  better.  I  am  only  suggesting  a  way  to 
serve  those  who  do  not.  The  New  York  Public  Library  sends  out 
about  900  magazines  every  month.  We  would  gladly  divide  this 
circulation  with  the  libraries  which  in  some  instances  are  nearer 
these  borrowers. 

To  return  to  the  matter  of  music  scores  for  a  moment.  The 
New  York  Public  Library  is  making  a  large  number  of  additions  to 
its  collection  of  Braille  music  and  this  is  available  to  borrowers 
everywhere.  As  this  service  is  for  the  blind  of  all  sections,  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  through  its  Experimental  Shop 
has  been  willing  to  test  the  ability  of  its  newly-trained  stereotypers 
in  making  a  Braille  catalog  of  this  music.  A  few  copies  of  this 
catalog  are  here.  I  shall  be  glad  to  dispose  of  them  and  to  take 
orders  from  any  of  you  who  wish  a  copy.  These  are  given  away. 
The  paper  on  which  these  are  printed  is  not  the  best,  but  the  list 
is  meant  for  individual  use  and  not  for  library  purposes. 
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Study   of   Conditions 

Although  we  need  a  study  of  conditions  before  we  can  deter- 
mine definitely  what  our  attitude  toward  new  libraries  should  be, 
we  have  learned  from  experience  some  things  which  may  not  be 
realized  by  all  of  you.  We  have  found  that  readers  of  experience 
prefer  to  use  a  few  large  libraries  rather  than  many  small  ones; 
that  if  a  book  has  to  be  committed  to  the  mails  at  all,  the  length  of 
its  journey  matters  little  to  the  reader;  that  a  library  after  it  is 
well  established  frequently  reaches  out  beyond  the  limits  of  service 
originally  planned  in  order  to  make  reasonable  use  of  its  book  stock ; 
that  a  call  for  books  from  a  community  sometimes  means  that  the 
book  resources  in  that  district  are  adequate  if  intelligently  used. 
In  view  of  these  facts,  I  would  suggest  that  a  library  board  having 
in  mind  the  establishment  of  a  new  library  be  asked  to  consider 
the  following  questions : 

Are  there  any  libraries  for  the  blind  in  your  state  ? 

In  your  neighboring  states  ? 

If  so,  are  you  certain  that  these  libraries  cannot  meet  the 
demand  from  your  community? 

How  many  blind  people  are  in  your  state? 

How  many  readers  may  you  reasonably  expect  from  this  num- 
ber? 

Are  you  prepared  to  extend  your  service  throughout  the  state 
and  even  beyond  if  a  need  should  develop? 

If  a  community  feels  that  it  must  have  more  embossed  books 
I  would  most  certainly  recommend  that  it  buy  only  the  more  recent 
publications  in  Grade  One  and  a  Half,  leaving  the  supply  of  books 
in  Moon  Type  and  in  Grade  Two  to  come  from  the  larger  libraries. 

Within  the  last  few  days  I  have  received  a  letter  from  the  Min- 
nesota State  Council  of  Agencies  for  the  Blind  stating  that  the 
Council  is  making  a  survey  of  that  state  looking  forward  to  the 
working  out  of  a  program  for  supplying  library  material  to  its  blind 
people,  and  that  one  step  in  this  survey  is  to  ascertain  just  how 
extensively  blind  readers  in  Minnesota  patronize  libraries  for  the 
blind  in  other  states.  Minnesota  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  having 
made  the  most  intelligent  beginning  in  this  matter  that  has  come 
within  my  knowledge.  I  should  want  to  know  the  results  of  the 
survey,  however,  before  giving  any  advice  on  the  subject.  We 
shall  watch  the  library  situation  in  that  state  with  much  interest 
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and  a  great  willingness  to  be  of  all  possible  assistance  either  with 
books  or  with  what  we  consider  good  counsel. 

In  urging  the  need  for  better  organization  in  this  very  special 
field  of  library  work,  I  am  making  no  apologies  for  our  present  ser- 
vice. It  has  been  developed  under  the  most  trying  circumstances — 
circumstances  met  fairly  well,  I  think,  by  our  city,  state  and 
national  libraries,  organizations  supposed  to  be  entirely  without 
sentiment  and  we  know  often  without  sufficient  book  appropriations 
with  which  to  meet  their  far  more  pressing  needs. 

A  survey  of  the  library  situation  should  be  made  (and  this 
survey  would  not  be  a  difficult  one)  in  order  to  meet  the  new  condi- 
tions happily  brought  about  by  the  adoption  of  a  standard  type. 
We  librarians  have  been  pleading  for  years  for  more  books.  Now 
that  they  are  coming  to  us,  we  cannot  avoid  the  responsibility  of 
developing  an  adequate  service  eliminating  undue  waste  of  funds 
and  effort  on  the  part  of  the  libraries  which  we  represent. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CONFERENCE  ON  RELIGIOUS 
LITERATURE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Dr.  L.  B.  Chamberlain 

Sponsored  by  Mr.  Walter  G.  Holmes  and  Mr.  William  A.  Had- 
ley,  and  with  the  assistance  of  President  Irwin  and  Secretary 
Bramhall,  a  Conference  on  Religious  Literature  for  the  Blind  was 
held  in  the  John  Morton  Room  of  the  Morton  Hotel  on  Thursday, 
June  23rd,  1927. 

Among  those  present  were: 

Thomas  S.  McAloney,  H.  R.  Latimer,  F.  E.  Palmer,  Miss 
Lydia  Y.  Hayes,  Mrs.  Liborio  Delfino,  Miss  Lilly  Rendell,  William 
A.  Hadley,  E.  E.  Bramlette,  and  L.  B.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Holmes  was  unexpectedly  prevented  from  attendance,  but 
subsequently  approved  of  what  transpired. 

Mr.  Palmer  was  asked  to  take  the  chair.  After  a  general 
discussion,  the  Conference  came  to  an  unanimous  opinion  that 
there  is  not  only  room,  but  a  very  real  need,  for  religious  literature 
for  the  Protestant  blind ;  and  that  its  production  by  individual  de- 
nominations or  groups  is  neither  likely  nor  feasible,  judging  not 
only  by  the  past  but  also  from  the  fact  that  such  production  would 
be  too  expensive,  and  the  use  of  the  material  would  be  too  limited. 
It  seemed  to  the  Conference,  therefore,  that  the  most  feasible  and 
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wisest  method  of  production  would  be  by  some  concerted  and  co- 
operative action,  representative  of  the  Protestant  forces  of  the 
United  States. 

Dr.  L.  B.  Chamberlain,  Recording  Secretary  of  the  American 
Bible  Society,  New  York  City,  outlined  a  proposed  program  of 
publication  prepared  by  a  joint  committee  of  representatives  ap- 
pointed by  the  International  Council  of  Religious  Education  and 
by  the  Administrative  Committee  of  the  Home  Missions  Council 
and  the  Council  of  Women  for  Home  Missions.  This  program 
looks  to  the  annual  production  of  books,  religious  periodicals,  and 
Sunday  School  lessons  in  Revised  Braille  for  adults  and  youths, 
and  in  Moon  and  New  York  Point  for  adults.  An  outline  of  the 
organization,  proposed  by  this  joint  committee  to  carry  out  the 
program,  was  also  given,  the  organization  being  under  the  control 
of  directors  thoroughly  representative  of  the  evangelical  denom- 
inations of  the  United  States,  and  including  representatives  of  the 
blind,  teachers  of  the  blind,  and  workers  for  the  blind,  as  well  as 
those  recognized  as  competent  to  handle  questions  of  editing,  pub- 
lishing, and  finance. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Palmer,  seconded  by  Mr.  Latimer,  the  Con- 
ference unanimously  resolved: 

That  it  is  the  opinion  of  all  present  that  the  program 
outlined  is  a  worthy  one  and  not  too  ambitious;  that  the  or- 
ganization outlined  appears  both  sound  and  workable;  and 
that  both  have  the  hearty  endorsement  and  support  of  the 
Conference. 

The  Conference  further  suggested  that  this  subject  of  re- 
ligious literature  for  the  blind  be  brought  before  the  Convention 
of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  in  1928. 

It  may  be  added  in  this  connection  that  since  this  Conference 
Mr.  Walter  G.  Holmes  and  Mr.  E.  E.  Bramlette,  representing  the 
printing  houses  for  the  blind,  and  Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes  and  Mr. 
H.  R.  Latimer,  representing  the  workers  for  the  blind,  have  been 
asked  to  serve  as  directors  of  the  proposed  organization. 
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UNIFORM  STATISTICS 

Mary  Dranga  Campbell 

I  have  been  asked  to  speak  on  the  need  of  uniform  statistics 
in  work  for  the  bhnd,  but  before  stressing  the  value  of  uniform 
statistics  I  want  to  trace  briefly  how  the  need  for  some  basis  of 
comparison  as  well  as  uniformity  and  co-operation  has  developed  in 
our  work.  If  you  have  tried  to  gather  information  on  any  phase 
of  our  work,  you  know  how  lacking  in  statistics  and  reliable  figures 
work  for  the  blind  finds  itself  to-day. 

Our  schools  for  the  blind,  widely  separated  and  more  or  less 
isolated,  began  to  feel  the  need  of  a  forum  for  the  discussion  of 
their  common  problems,  so  the  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind  was  organized.  Similarly  those  interested  in  the  adult 
bhnd  organized  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
and  again  those  more  especially  concerned  with  the  prevention  of 
blindness  created  the  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness.  The  meetings  of  these  organizations,  and  a  magazine 
devoted  to  work  for  the  blind,  became  the  medium  for  the  exchange 
of  ideas  and  brought  all  workers  for  the  blind  into  closer  contact. 

Finally,  these  groups  recognized  the  growing  need  for  a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  whole  problem,  the  setting  up  of  standards,  etc., 
and  that  this  could  only  be  done  by  a  national  body,  so  they  estab- 
lished the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  This  national  or- 
ganization has,  I  believe,  made  some  of  us,  at  least,  realize  the  need 
for  better  methods  in  the  keeping  of  records  and  the  compiling  of 
statistics. 

In  order  to  accurately  study  the  various  phases  of  our  work, 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  must  look  to  the  organiza- 
tions and  institutions  to  furnish  the  material  and  to  supply  the 
necessary  data.  For  example,  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  must  go  to  the  agencies  for  the  desired  information  in  the 
study  of  occupations  it  has  undertaken.  This  data  is  just  as  im- 
portant to  the  individual  organization,  so  why  not  keep  our  records 
on  a  uniform  plan  so  that  the  experiences  of  the  individual  organi- 
zation may  be  studied  in  their  relation  to  the  work  for  prevention 
of  blindness,  employment,  relief,  legislation,  etc.,  of  similar  institu- 
tions and  agencies  within  the  same  state  or  with  like  institutions 
in  other  states. 

But,  before  we  can  have  uniform  statistics  we  must  have  rec- 
ords, and  if  records,  let  us  have  adequate  records  and  a  uniform 
system  of  keeping  our  records  that  will  give  uniformity  in  the  com- 
pihng  of  our  statistics. 
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Case  records  are  important,  whether  we  are  concerned  with 
placing  a  bUnd  child  or  in  working  out  the  rehabilitation  of  a  newly 
blinded  adult.  We  need  the  history  of  every  child  in  our  schools  to 
help  us  determine  his  or  her  future  and  to  aid  the  boy  or  girl  in 
making  the  social  adjustments  so  ably  discussed  in  the  papers  at 
the  morning  session  of  this  Conference.  The  individual  cannot  be 
isolated  from  the  family.  We  must  know  the  family  situation,  the 
social  and  economic  status,  as  well  as  the  degree  of  blindness,  the 
age  at  which  it  occurred,  education,  health,  etc.  This  information 
is  just  as  essential  in  training  the  adult  blind. 

Adequate  records  are  necessary  that  we  may  give  the  individ- 
ual, whether  in  an  institution,  under  an  employment  association,  in 
his  own  home,  or  in  the  field  of  prevention  of  blindness,  the  best 
possible  service  available.  We  can  never  know  the  facts  unless  we 
keep  adequate  records.  Case  work  in  work  for  the  blind  is  com- 
paratively new  but  its  value  has  been  recognized  and  adopted  by 
other  social  service  organizations. 

One  session  of  the  1927  National  Conference  on  Social  Work 
was  given  to  the  discussion  of  statistics.  The  first  Conference  of 
Boards  of  Public  Charities  held  in  1874  favored  uniformity  of  sta- 
tistical reports,  and  such  organizations  as  the  American  Committee 
for  Mental  Hygiene,  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  the  De- 
partment of  Statistics  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce,  and  others  have  made  definite 
contributions  toward  the  standardization  of  statistics. 

The  Association  of  Executives  of  State  Associations  and  Com- 
missions for  the  Blind  in  December,  1926  passed  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

"That  we  adopt  a  uniform  case  history  sheet  for  use 
in  our  organizations  and  recommend  its  use  to  all  organi- 
zations for  the  blind  in  the  United  States  and  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Statistics." 

The  case  history  record  sheet  is  excellent  and  I  hope  to  see  it 
generally  adopted  by  organizations  for  the  blind.  But  we  must  go 
further.  In  compiling  statistics  from  these  case  records,  it  iff 
essential  that  we  come  to  some  understanding  as  to  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  information  contained  therein. 

We  need  to  define  blindness.  To  give  our  records  value  we 
should  determine  what  constitutes  blindness.  Some  states  have 
adopted  the  standard  established  by  the  Federal  Government  dur- 
ing the  World  War,  i.  e.,  "A. person  is  to  be  considered  blind  if  he 
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has  1/10  vision  or  less  in  the  better  eye."  This,  however,  is  not 
universally  accepted.  We  need  also  to  determine  what  constitutes 
partial  blindness. 

We  should  also  decide  on  the  age  groups  to  be  recorded.  The 
percentages — 10%  below  21  years,  40%  between  21  and  60  years, 
and  50%  over  60  years  of  age — are  too  general.  Should  we  not 
have  some  such  grouping  as  this : 

Under  6  years — ^the  pre-school  child 

6-16 — the  compulsory  education  age 
16-21 
21-35 
35-45 
45-60 
60-75  or 
60-80 
80  plus 

We  should  also  classify  as  to  employment,  relief,  industrial 
training,  prevention,  home  worker,  etc.  Statistics  such  as  these 
are  needed  to  form  the  basis  for  new  developments  for  improve- 
ment and  are  a  measure  by  which  to  measure  our  work  with  that 
of  other  organizations  doing  similar  work.  These  statistics  are 
needed  in  order  to  find  out  how  our  work  compares  with  the  best 
standards  in  our  particular  field,  and  to  determine  whether  the  re- 
sults are  commensurate  with  the  expenditure  of  time  and  money 
invested.  We  must  have  good  records  based  on  facts  from  which 
to  gather  reliable  statistics.     We  also  need  them  for  research. 

State  departments  demand  this  and  private  organizations,  as 
well  as  public  social  service  departments,  are  adopting  uniform  rec- 
ords and  statistical  forms.  These  are  considered  necessary  for  the 
expenditure  of  private  and  public  moneys  and  for  the  securing  of 
funds. 

The  uniform  financial  accounting  system  developed  by  the 
Children's  Bureau  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Welfare  has 
been  adopted  by  the  National  Child  Welfare  Association  and  rec- 
ommended to  all  child  welfare  organizations  in  the  country. 

Statistics  are  not  as  dry  as  the  topic  indicates.  Your  pres- 
ence is  indicative  of  your  interest.  A  social  worker  has  very  aptly 
said:  "Statistics  tell  us  what  we  are  doing  and  show  us  where  we 
are  going." 

We  need  to  have  statistics — uniform  statistics. 
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We  owe  it  to  the  blind  that  by  study  and  comparison  we  can 
give  the  individual  the  best  possible  service. 

We  owe  it  to  ourselves  as  executives  to  present  the  facts  of 
our  work  to  the  public,  the  legislatures,  or  boards  of  trustees,  for 
the  setting  up  of  new  standards  of  development  and  for  measuring 
the  effectiveness  of  our  own  endeavors. 

We  owe  it  to  society  at  large  to  add  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
causes  of  blindness  and  their  prevention ;  the  need  for  conservation 
of  vision  and  the  establishment  of  classes  in  our  public  schools ;  and 
the  most  approved  methods  of  assisting  those  already  blind. 

How  can  we  do  this  unless  we  have  facts? 

Let  the  private  national  organizations  co-operate  with  state 
and  private  organizations  for  the  blind  in  working  out  and  accept- 
ing standardized  statistical  systems  which  will  contain  the  mini- 
mum of  social  data  required  for  a  comprehensive  understanding 
of  our  work,  providing  for  special  inquiries,  but  keeping  always  in 
mind  that  the  data  thus  obtained  should  be  in  such  form  as  to  per- 
mit its  easy  correlation  with  data  in  related  fields  of  work  for  the 
blind. 
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Business  Session  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  BHnd 

REPORT  OF  THE  RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE 

The  following-  resolution  was  submitted  to  the  Committee 
for  recommendation  by  the  A.  A.  W.  B. : 

Be  it  RESOLVED,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind  that  it  is  opportune  for  Workers 
for  the  Blind  in  America  to  negotiate  with  Workers  for  the  Blind 
in  other  countries  looking  toward  the  calling  of  a  world  conference 
on  work  for  the  blind  to  be  held  in  Paris  or  at  some  other  con- 
venient point  in  Europe,  said  conference  to  take  place  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1929  and  to  extend  over  the  period  of  one  week,  and  that 
appropriate  committees  in  other  countries  be  appointed  to  work  up 
the  conference  in  Europe  with  our  American  Committee  in  charge 
of  the  proposition.  Be  it  further  RESOLVED,  that  the  American 
Committee  shall  be  representative  of  both  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  and  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  and  that  Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin  be  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  American  Committee  with  instructions 
to  confer  with  the  Presidents  of  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind  and  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  in  completing  the  personnel  of  the  Committee. 

Walter  G.  Holmes, 

H.  Randolph  Latimer, 

Thomas  S.  McAloney, 

H.  W.  Riecken, 

Mary  Dranga  Campbell,  Chairman, 

Committee  on  an  International  Con- 
ference on  Work  for  the  Blind. 

WHEREAS,  the  broom  manufacturers  in  the  United  States 
have  organized  in  different  sections  for  the  purpose  of  combatting 
the  manufacture  of  brooms  in  the  prisons  through  the  securing 
of  the  passage  of  the  Cooper  bill  now  pending  in  Congress,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  said  organizations  are  co-operating  with  the 
National  Prison  Commission  headed  by  the  Honorable  Herbert 
Hoover,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  in  this  movement,  and 
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WHEREAS,  it  is  understood  that  the  Prison  Commission  is 
considering  a  plan  whereby  brooms  manufactured  by  the  blind 
be  sold  to  the  political  divisions  of  the  several  states  instead  of 
on  the  open  market,  and  that  the  representative  from  the  broom 
manufacturers'  organizations  who  has  been  meeting  with  the  com- 
mission has  been  requested  by  the  Honorable  Herbert  Hoover  to 
prepare  and  submit  specifications  for  the  manufacturing  of  brooms 
suitable  for  use  in  institutions  and  other  political  divisions  for  the 
state,  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
be  requested  to  investigate  this  matter  and  take  such  action  as  it 
deems  necessary  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  broom  shops  for 
the  blind  and  report  its  findings  to  the  managers  of  such  shops. 


WHEREAS,  Ambrose  M.  Shotwell  was  one  of  the  original 
organizers  and  charter  members  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  and  whereas,  he  has  served  this  organiza- 
tion faithfully  as  officer  and  member  since  its  inception  and  ren- 
dered special  service  as  member  of  the  Uniform  Type  Committee, 
and  whereas,  illness  has  prevented  his  attendance  for  the  first  time 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  Association  extend  to  Mr.  Shot- 
well  its  regret  at  his  absence,  and  its  best  wishes  for  his  speedy 
recovery. 

And  be  it  further  RESOLVED,  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  by  night  letter  to  our  beloved  fellow  member. 


RESOLVED,  that  since  the  resolutions  of  the  A.  A.  W.  B. 
and  the  A.  A.  I.  B.  epitomize  the  deliberations  and  conclusions 
of  their  conventions  the  Editor  of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  be 
requested  to  publish  said  resolutions  in  the  earliest  issue  of  that 
periodical,  even  though  the  convention  proceedings  may  be  pub- 
lished later. 


RESOLVED,  that  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  strongly  recommend  that 
the  Federal  Government  open  its  public  buildings  to  business 
stands  to  be  operated  by  the  blind. 


RESOLVED,  that  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  be 
asked  to  investigate  the  activities  and  practices  of  such  organiza- 
tions as  are  raising  funds  and  selling  goods  for  the  alleged  purpose 
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of  aiding  the  blind  and  to  supply  such  data  to  the  A.  A.  W.  B.,  its 
officers  and  members  on  request,  and  to  use  its  influence  as  far  as 
possible  to  correct  such  unethical  practices  as  it  finds. 


RESOLVED,  that  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  extend  to  the  Howe  Pub- 
lishing Society  a  vote  of  thanks  for  their  valuable  assistance  to 
the  work  by  publishing  in  Braille  the  Proceedings  of  the  Eleventh 
Biennial  Convention  and  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  send 
a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Howe  Publishing 
Society  of  Cleveland. 


RESOLVED,  that  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  extend  to  the  Howe  Memor- 
ial Press  thanks  for  their  assistance  in  publishing  gratuitously  in 
Braille  the  program  of  the  nineteen  twenty-seven  convention, 
which  programmes  have  proved  to  be  eminently  satisfactory  in 
size  and  form,  and  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  send  a  copy 
of  this  resolution  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Howe  Memorial  Press 
of  Watertown. 


RESOLVED,  that  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  hereby  express  its  sin- 
cere appreciation  of  the  exceptional  courtesy,  generosity,  and 
thoughtfulness  of  Mr.  Ezra  Bell,  members  of  the  Hospitality  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Atlantic  City  in  providing  for  the 
entertainment  and  comfort  of  members  at  the  Convention. 


RESOLVED,  that  the  appreciation  of  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  be  ex- 
tended to  the  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Miss  Hayes, 
and  the  other  members  of  the  staff  for  their  tireless  efforts  and  in- 
telligent management  of  all  arrangements  connected  with  the  hold- 
ing of  this  Convention. 


RESOLVED,  that  the  thanks  of  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  be  extended 
to  the  managers  of  the  Steel  Pier  for  their  courtesies  extended 
during  the  period  of  the  convention. 


RESOLVED,  that  the  gratitude  of  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation be  conveyed  to  Miss  Helen  Keller  for  her  generous  assist- 
ance in  making  the  program  of  the  evening  of  June  22nd  such  an 
unqualified  success. 


RESOLVED,  that  the  appreciation  of  the  Association  be  ex- 
pressed to  the  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind  and  other 
friends  of  the  blind  in  New  Jersey  and  to  co-operating  agencies 
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throughout  the  country  for  making  possible  the  publication  of  the 
proceedings  of  this  Convention,  and  be  it  further  resolved  that  the 
expense  of  publishing  the  proceedings  of  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  conven- 
tions be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  expense  budget  of  future  con- 
ferences. 


BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  heartily  endorse  the  establishment  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  of  an  experimental  and  demonstration 
Braille  printing  shop,  and  be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Carnegie 
Corporation  be  requested  to  continue  its  assistance  to  the  shop 
through  the  American  Library  Association  until  such  time  as  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Bind  is  in  a  financial  position  to  as- 
sume its  entire  expense. 


BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  be  requested  to  co-operate  with  the  Committee  on  Work  with 
the  Blind  of  the  American  Library  Association  in  a  study  of  library 
conditions  for  the  blind  with  a  view  to  developing  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  serving  the  blind  readers  of  the  country. 


RESOLVED,  that  the  thanks  of  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  be  extended  to 
the  Lions  International  for  their  interest  in  and  aid  given  to  the 
blind  of  this  country,  and  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to 
the  secretary  of  the  Lions  International. 


WHEREAS,  the  present  tariff  permits  of  the  importation  of 
rag  rugs  from  foreign  countries  where  labor  conditions  are  such  as 
to  allow  their  importation  at  a  price  which  prohibits  American  com- 
petition, and 

WHEREAS,  the  weaving  of  rag  rugs  is  an  historic  industry  in 
America  which  has  since  the  founding  of  our  government  given 
employment  to  a  large  number  of  American  citizens  many  of  whom 
are  not  equipped  for  other  gainful  occupation,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  present  low  tariff  has  created  a  situation 
which  is  gradually  but  surely  destroying  the  opportunity  to  manu- 
facture and  sell  American  made  rag  rugs 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  this  Association  strongly  urge  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  United  States  Tariff  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take  such  action 
looking  to  such  increase  in  the  tariff  upon  rag  rugs  as  may  at  the 
earliest  possible  time  remedy  the  situation,  permit  the  manufacture 
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and  market  of  rag  rugs  in  this  country,  and  prevent  the  destruction 
of  this  industry  in  the  United  States. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
with  a  suitable  letter  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  and  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States, 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  this  resolution  be  re- 
ferred with  our  action  upon  same  to  the  American  Foundation  with 
a  request  that  they  continue  the  work  which  they  have  done  to  fur- 
ther this  matter. 


BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  following  telegram  be  sent  to 
Ambrose  Shotwell,  Michigan  Employment  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Saginaw,  Michigan: 

The  A.  A.  W.  B.  in  twelfth  biennial  convention  as- 
sembled greet  their  beloved,  honored,  and  inspiring  organ- 
izing leader  of  said  association  and  wish  you  prosperity 
and  health.    Regretting  your  inability  to  be  with  us. 

Robert  I.  Bramhall,  Secretary 
Mrs.  Eva  B.  Palmer,  Chairman 
Henry  E.  Lanius 
Maurice  I.  Tynan 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  NOMINATIONS 

President:  *Calvin  S.  Glover,  Executive  Secretary,  Cincinnati  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

First  Vice-President:  *Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes,  Executive  Secretary, 
New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Second  Vice-President:  Bradley  S.  Joice,  Supt.,  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Secretary:  Stetson  K.  Ryan,  Secretary,  Connecticut  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

Treasurer:  *  George  F.  Meyer,  Supervisor,  Department  for  the  Blind, 
Minneapolis  Public  Schools,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

H.  Randolph  Latimer,  Chairman 
Miss  Edith  Marsh 
Murray  B.  Allen. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  NECROLOGY  COMMITTEE 

We  deeply  regret  the  loss  of  the  following  workers  for  the 
blind  who  have  died  since  our  last  session : 

Mr.  Oscar  W.  Stewart,  Supt.  Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind,  Mus- 
kogee, Oklahoma.     September  20,  1925. 

Miss  Fanny  S.  Fletcher,  Supervisor,  Braille  and  Sight-Saving 
Classes,  Detroit,  Michigan.     Septem!^er  21,  1925. 

Dr.  James  J.  Dow,  Supt.  Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind,  Faribault, 
Minnesota.     April  23,   1926. 

Mr.  James  Holmes,  brother  of  Walter  G.  Holmes.     July  10,  1926. 

Mrs.  0.  E.  Jones,  wife  of  O.  E.  Jones,  Supt.  Central  Missouri  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind,  Jefferson  City,  Missouri.  July  17, 
1926. 

Mr.  George  B.  Mitchell,  Principal,  Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind, 
Muskogee,  Oklahoma.     October  27,  1926. 

Mrs.  George  F.  Oliphant,  wife  of  George  F.  Oliphant,  Supt.  Acad- 
emy for  the  Bilind,  Macon,  Georgia.    September  30,  1926. 

Mr.  Herbert  Chapman,  Supt.  Washington  State  School  for  the 
Blind,  Vancouver,  Washington.     October  15,  1926. 

Mr.  W.  I.  Scandlin,  wife  of  W.  I.  Scandlin,  New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind,  New  York  City.    December  11,  1926. 

Dr.  N.  F.  Walker,  Supt.  South  Carolina  School  for  the  Blind,  Cedar 
Springs,   South   Carolina.     February  4,   1927. 

Mrs.  Catherine  T.  de  la  Mache,  Principal,  Western  Pennsylvania 
School  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  February 
17,  1927. 

Miss  N.  Amanda  Moore,  Teacher,  Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind,  * 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas.  March  9,  1927. 

Miss  Jane  Schofield.  Teacher,  Indiana  School  for  the  Blind,  Indian- 
apolis,  Indiana.     April   3,   1927. 

Mr.  R.  R.  Pratt,  Supt.,  New  Mexico  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Alamo- 
gordo.  New  Mexico.     April  11,  1927. 

Miss  Marion  A.  Campbell,  Executive  Secretary,  IlHnois  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  Chicago,  Illinois.    May  21,  1927. 

E.  E.  Bramlette,  Chairman 
Dr.  O.  H.  Burritt 
Dr.  Newel  Perry 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  DEFINITION 

OF  BLINDNESS 

It  was  hoped  that  the  committee  might  have  something  to 
contribute  before  the  end  of  the  Convention,  but,  since  the  subject 
is  such  a  large  one  and  requires  considerable  study,  it  was  found 
impossible  to  make  such  a  report. 

The  members  of  this  Committee  request  that  they  be  con- 
tinued in  order  that  they  may  make  a  report  at  the  next  con- 
vention. 

Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes,  Chairman 
Miss  Lotta  S.  Rand, 
George  F.  Meyer. 


It  was  voted  that  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Definition 
of  Blindness  be  re-appointed  for  the  next  two-year  period. 

It  was  voted  to  incorporate  the  paper  "Personal  Service 
Bureau  for  the  Blind"  by  Miss  Margaret  T.  Conway,  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  1927  Convention. 

It  was  voted  to  accept  the  report  of  the  Secretary  for  the 
Convention  at  Hudson,  Ohio,  as  printed. 

It  was  voted  to  accept  the  report  of  the  Auditing  Committee. 
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Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE 
BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION 

Charles  B.  Hayes 
The  program  of  the  Bureau  of  Information  for  the  past  year 
has  included  legislative  aid  in  West  Virginia  and  Vermont;  organ- 
izing Weeks  for  the  Blind  in  New  Orleans  and  Shreveport,  Louis- 
iana; Paterson,  New  Jersey;  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma,  and  Den- 
ver, Colorado ;  assisting  in  state  work  in  Alabama  and  Arizona ;  the 
distribution  of  radios  through  Powel  Crosley.  The  Bureau  has  also 
taken  over  from  the  Ziegler  Magazine  the  distribution  of  watches 
for  the  blind.  A  Supplement  to  the  Directory  of  Activities  for  the 
Blind  has-  been  sent  out,  the  Embossers'  List  compiled,  and  the 
Outlook  for  the  Blind  regularly  issued. 

Legislative   Aid   in  West   Virginia 

The  Director  of  Information  assisted  the  State  Civilian  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation,  and  the  School  for  the  Blind  in  West  Virginia, 
in  making  a  study  of  the  condition  of  the  blind  of  that  State.  In 
co-operation  with  the  State  Board  of  Education,  a  bill  to  create  a 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind  was  drafted,  and  received  a  hear- 
ing in  January,  1927.  The  bill  was  passed  by  the  House,  but  did 
not  pass  the  Senate.  Steps  have  already  been  taken  to  organize  a 
private  association  in  Charleston  and  Wheeling,  in  order  that  work 
for  the  blind  may  proceed  in  that  State. 

Legislative   Aid   in   Vermont 

Last  year  when  the  Helen  Keller  Party  held  Foundation  meet- 
ings in  St.  Albans,  Burlington,  Montpelier,  Barre,  and  Rutland, 
many  blind  people  attended  these  meetings  and  urged  the  Founda- 
tion to  take  steps  to  organize  state  work  for  the  bhnd  in  Vermont. 
Because  this  need  was  forcibly  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Foundation,  the  Director  of  Information  went  to  Vermont  in  Jan- 
uary, 1927.  Conferences  were  held  with  the  Governor,  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Welfare,  and  Senator  Gaylord  N.  Baldwin,  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  State  and  Educational  Institutions,  rela- 
tive to  an  Act  to  provide  for  the  blind  of  the  State.  The  Director 
spoke  before  a  joint  session  of  the  House  and  Senate  and  had  a 
special  conference  with  the  Appropriations  Committee.  He  was 
able  to  see  individual  Senators  and  Representatives  who  manifested 
interest  in  this  Act,  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  many  members  of 
the  General  Court  were  deeply  impressed  by  the  Helen  Keller  meet- 
ings in  Vermont. 
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A  bill  was  drafted  authorizing  the  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare to  maintain  a  Department  for  the  Blind,  and  to  make  provi- 
sion in  its  budget  to  cover  this  work,  and  was  introduced  before  the 
General  Court  this  year  by  Senator  Gaylord  N.  Baldwin,  of  Chit- 
tendon  County.  This  bill  was  passed,  and  the  Department  will 
begin  to  function  early  this  autumn. 

Week    for    the   Blind    in   New   Orleans 

A  Week  for  the  Blind,  held  from  October  25th  to  30th,  1926, 
inclusive,  was  conducted  by  the  Foundation  in  New  Orleans,  in 
behalf  of  the  Louisiana  Commission  for  the  Blind,  ''Lighthouse."  It 
was  educational  in  purpose,  consisting  of  exhibitions  of  occupations 
and  arts  in  which  the  blind  are  engaged ;  demonstrating  the  work  of 
the  classes  for  the  blind  in  residential  and  public  schools ;  and  hav- 
ing on  sale  merchandise  made  by  the  blind.  Lectures  were' given 
each  day  to  set  forth  the  importance  of  making  work  for  the  blind 
in  New  Orleans  constructive  and  practical  in  every  aspect.  The 
Address  of  Welcome  was  given  by  Honorable  A.  J.  O'Keefe,  Mayor 
of  New  Orleans.  Following  are  some  of  the  topics  presented:  "Why 
'A  Week  for  the  Blind'  " ;  "On  Whom  Does  the  Beam  of  the  Light- 
house Fall?";  "Why  Go  Blind?";  "Medical  Problems  of  the  Blind"; 
"Would  You  Rather  Have  the  Blind  a  Liability  to  the  City  or  Help 
Them  to  Be  Self-Supporting  and  Self -Respecting  Citizens?"  by 
Father  Florence  Sullivan,  President  of  Loyola  University;  "Build- 
ing for  the  Betterment  of  the  Blind"  by  the  Instructor  in  Educa- 
tion, New  Orleans  Normal  School;  "The  Blind  Child  in  the  Public 
School"  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  New  Orleans  Public  Schools ; 
"Near  Blindness";  "The  Just  Claim  of  the  Blind  Upon  Society"; 
"The  Blind  Child  in  Residential  Schools"  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Caldwell, 
Superintendent,  Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Bhnd;  "The  Light- 
house for  the  Blind  and  Its  Relation  to  the  Community  Chest"  by 
Mr.  William  Pfaff,  Director  of  the  Community  Chest. 

Announcements  were  read  from  the  pulpits  and  incorporated  in 
the  Church  calendars  on  the  Sunday  preceding  the  Week  for  the 
Blind.  In  many  instances  the  clergymen  gave  addresses  on  the 
work  and  the  hymns  sung  were  those  by  blind  composers. 

More  than  30,000  interested  persons  attended  the  Week.  It  is 
evident  that  as  a  result  of  these  activities  a  better  understanding 
and  a  helpful  interest  has  been  aroused  in  the  public  which  will 
prove  of  great  benefit  in  all  future  work  for  the  blind  in  New 
Orleans. 

Week  for  the  Blind  in  Paterson 

In  December,  1925  an  Educational  Week  for  the  Blind  was 
introduced  in  Paterson,  New  Jersey. 
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A  sale  of  merchandise  made  by  blind  people  was  carried  on 
throughout  the  week.  Demonstrations  of  various  forms  of  employ- 
ment and  recreation ;  also  of  methods  used  to  teach  blind  and  low- 
visioned  children  in  public  schools  were  given. 

Week  for  the  Blind   in   Shreveport 

During  the  week  beginning  March  28th  to  April  2nd,  1927, 
inclusive,  the  Director  of  Information  organized  an  Educational 
Week  for  the  Blind  in  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Lions  Club  of  Shreveport;  the  Louisiana  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind;  the  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  New  Orleans;  the  Louis- 
iana School  for  the  Blind;  and  the  Louisiana  Associated  Workers 
for  the  Blind.  As  in  similar  Weeks  for  the  Blind  elsewhere,  dif- 
ferent groups  of  people  took  part  in  making  the  program  a  success. 
The  Mayor  of  Shreveport  was  Honorary  Chairman.  Some  of  the 
lecture  topics  were  as  follows:  "Why  *A  Week  for  the  Blind'  " ;  "The 
Blind  in  Your  Community" ;  "The  Education  of  the  Blind  Child" ; 
"What  Louisiana  Can  Do  for  Its  Blind" ;  "Let  the  Eyes  of  Shreve- 
port See." 

At  the  close  of  the  Week  there  was  organized  the  Shreveport 
Association  for  the  Blind,  of  which  Mr.  Tom  Amiss,  past  president 
of  the  Lions  Club,  was  elected  President.  The  Week  for  the  Blind 
afforded  an  unusual  opportunity  for  the  members  to  recognize  the 
obvious  need  for  the  formation  of  a  permanent  organization.  This 
Association  will  do  the  follow-up  work  in  connection  with  the  study 
of  the  blind  in  the  northern  part  of  Louisiana  which  has  been  con- 
ducted by  the  State  School  for  the  Blind,  assisted  by  the  Director 
of  Information. 

Week   for  the  Blind  in   Oklahoma   City 

An  Educational  Week  for  the  Blind  organized  in  Oklahoma 
City  was  in  session  from  May  2nd  to  May  8th,  1927,  inclusive.  This 
was  the  first  "Week"  for  Oklahoma  and  the  results  were  outstand- 
ing. Honorable  Henry  S.  Johnston,  Governor  of  Oklahoma,  Honor- 
able Walter  C.  Dean,  Mayor  of  Oklahoma  City,  and  other  prominent 
citizens  were  active  members  of  the  Committee. 

Week  for  the  Blind  in  Denver 

A  Week  for  the  Blind  was  conducted  in  Denver  from  June  6th 
to  June  11th,  1927,  inclusive.  A  substantial  committee  was  organ- 
ized carrying  a  plan  to  conduct  a  "Week"  annually.  At  the  request 
of  the  Colorado  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  many  conferences 
were  held  during  the  Week  in  relation  to  state  work. 

Work   in   Alabama 

In  March,  Miss  Rand  spent  ten  days  with  Miss  Herzfeld,  the 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Mobile  Association  for  the  Blind,  helping 
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her  to  plan  the  survey  of  the  blind  in  Mobile  County.  At  the  request 
of  the  Board,  Miss  Rand  went  with  Miss  Herzfeld  to  visit  the  work- 
shop of  the  Alabama  Association  in  Birmingham, 

While  in  Birmingham  the  question  of  the  need  of  additional 
work  for  the  blind  of  the  State  was  considered  in  conference  with 
the  Vice-President  and  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Alabama 
Association.  Conferences  were  later  held  with  the  Superintendent 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  a  representative  of  the  State  Voca- 
tional Department  in  Montgomery,  and  with  the  Principal  of  the 
Alabama  School  for  the  Blind  in  Talladega,  who  expressed  appre- 
ciation of  the  need  of  increased  activities  in  behalf  of  the  blind  of 
the  State.    Plans  for  a  State  program  are  being  formulated. 

Survey   in   Arizona 

In  response  to  a  request  for  assistance  made  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Arizona  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  Miss  Rand 
went  to  Tucson,  for  preliminary  conference  with  Mr.  Griffin,  in 
November,  1926.  Arizona  is  a  young  State  of  only  fourteen  years' 
standing,  with  a  large  territory  and  proportionately  small  and  scat- 
tered population. 

In  the  first  conference  Mr.  Griffin  made  very  clear  the  way  in 
which  the  Foundation  could  be  of  assistance.  Because  of  his  resi- 
dence in  Arizona  and  his  understanding  of  local  conditions,  he  con- 
sidered that  the  emphasis  on  constructive  State  work  for  the  blind 
should  begin  with  the  building  up  and  growth  of  the  State  school 
for  blind  youth,  and  the  work  later  to  broaden  out  to  include  adults. 

Publicity  and  educational  work  were  the  immediate  needs,  and 
were  the  first  steps  to  be  taken  leading  eventually  to  a  complete  and 
comprehensive  work  for  the  blind  of  the  entire  State.  The  Founda- 
tion representative  traveled  through  certain  cities  in  Northern  and 
Western  Arizona  to  study  prevailing  conditions.  Results  proved 
that  this  program  was  needed;  thus  the  wheels  were  set  in  motion 
through  a  better  understanding  of  what  could  and  should  be  done 
for  those  without  sight.  The  first  steps  have  been  taken  and  well 
received,  leading  to  future  progressive  developments. 

Radios 

The  distribution  of  500  two-tube  Crosley  Receiving  Sets  by  the 
Foundation  was  made  possible  through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Powel 
Crosley,  Jr.,  President  of  the  Crosley  Radio  Corporation.  The  first 
shipment  was  made  in  January,  1927.  Numbers  of  applications 
have  been  received  in  excess  of  the  radios  available.  Many  enthus- 
iastic and  encouraging  letters  have  been  received  in  appreciation  of 
the  Foundation  gift. 
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For  the  benefit  of  blind  persons  who  wish  to  purchase  radios, 
the  Foundation  in  December,  1926,  arranged  for  substantial  dis- 
counts from  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America  and  the  Atwater 
Kent  Radio  Company.  These  discounts  range  from  40'/^,  to  46% 
and  apply  on  loud  speakers  as  well  as  receiving  sets.  A  number  of 
radios  have  already  been  sold  as  a  result  of  this  arrangement. 

Watches 

The  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  has  transferred  to  the  Founda- 
tion its  distribution  of  watches  for  blind  people.  These  watches 
may  be  purchased  by  the  blind  at  an  appreciable  discount.  Since 
taking  over  the  distribution  May  1st,  1927,  a  number  of  orders 
have  been  received,  as  well  as  numbers  of  requests  for  information 
about  the  kinds  of  watches  available  for  the  blind. 

Supplement    to    Directory 

A  Supplement  to  the  Directory  of  Activities  for  the  Blind  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  was  sent  out  in  April  of  this  year 
to  all  owners  of  the  Directory  pubhshed  June,  1926.  This  Supple- 
ment contains  information  relative  to  new  organizations,  and  to 
those  reporting  to  us  after  the  publication  date. 

Embossers'    List 

The  Embossers'  List,  which  in  the  past  has  been  issued  three 
times  a  year,  in  the  future  will  be  issued  quarterly  in  multigi'aphed 
form.    The  June,  1927,  list  has  already  been  mailed. 

Outlook  for  the  Blind 

In  the  preparation  of  material  for  publication  in  the  Outlook 
for  the  BKnd  it  has  constantly  been  kept  in  mind  that  the  magazine 
must  justify  its  existence  by  being  interesting  and  useful,  as  it  is 
the  official  organ  of  work  for  the  blind  and  the  connecting  link 
between  the  lay  person  and  the  professional  worker  for  the  blind. 

Hundreds  of  newspaper  clippings  have  been  studied  and  many 
sources  of  information  investigated  and  catalogued.  Practically  no 
material  is  sent  to  the  editor  without  direct  solicitation,  but  a  most 
generous  response  in  contributions  has  come  from  workers  for  the 
blind  through  correspondence.  More  than  three  hundred  letters 
were  received  at  the  editorial  desk  in  regard  to  the  June  issue  alone. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  place  the  Outlook  in  more  public 
libraries,  medical  libraries,  and  reference  libraries  of  colleges. 

With  the  help  of  Miss  Lucille  A.  Goldthwaite  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Blind  of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  a  start  has  been 
made  in  indexing  the  Outlook  backward.  During  the  year  all  copies 
issued  by  the  Foundation  will  be  catalogued  and  ready  for  printing. 
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The  June,  1927,  Outlook  was  sent  to  nearly  nine  thousand  peo- 
ple, an  increase  of  more  than  300  per  cent  since  the  first  number 
issued  by  the  Foundation.  As  the  membership  of  the  Foundation 
has  grown,  the  field  of  the  magazine  has  automatically  expanded, 
thus  affording  an  opportunity  to  present  to  a  wider  audience  infor- 
mation about  progress  which  benefits  sightless  people. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  RESEARCH  AND 

EDUCATION 

Robert  B.  Irwin 

The  activities  of  the  Department  of  Research  and  Education 
may  be  classified  under  seven  headings :  First,  educational  psychol- 
ogy; second,  vocational  study;  third,  promotion  of  Braille  publish- 
ing; fourth,  accumulation  of  a  special  Hbrary;  fifth,  compilation  of 
special  laws,  etc.;  sixth,  scholarships;  and  seventh,  answering  of 
correspondence  of  a  more  or  less  technical  nature  connected  with 
phases  of  work  for  the  blind  to  which  the  Director  or  his  associates 
in  the  department  have  given  special  attention. 

Educat'or.al   Psychology 

The  educational  psychologist  has  devoted  most  of  her  time  this 
year  to  the  preparation  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Adaptation  of  Edu- 
cational Tests  for  Use  with  Blind  Pupils,"  and  of  the  long-promised 
manual  for  teachers  of  primary  Braille  reading  to  be  used  in  the 
schools  for  blind  children.  The  pamphlet  on  "Adaptation  of  Edu- 
cational Tests  for  Use  with  Blind  Pupils"  may  be  obtained  from  the 
office  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  If  humanly  possi- 
ble the  reading  manual  will  be  ready  for  distribution  in  time  for  the 
opening  of  school  this  September.  Teachers  and  superintendents 
interested  in  this  manual  should  place  their  orders  immediately. 

The  educational  psychologist  has  received  the  heartiest 
co-operation  from  several  schools  for  the  blind,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  conduct  at  a  distance  experimental  work  of  any  kind.  This  is 
especially  true  when  a  considerable  number  of  persons  are  involved. 
The  Foundation  has  felt  for  some  time  that  to  gain  trustworthy 
results  in  a  reasonable  length  of  time  it  would  be  very  desirable  to 
have  an  experimental  and  demonstration  school  similar  to  those 
affiliated  with  most  normal  schools  and  teachers'  colleges.  As  this 
country  needs  no  additional  school  for  the  blind,  and  since  funds  for 
the  operation  of  such  a  school  are  not  available,  even  though  such 
an  additional  school  were  needed,  an  experimental  school  of  this 
kind  seemed  far  from  the  realm  of  possibility  until  the  Director  of 
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Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  very  generously  tendered  the  offer 
of  the  limited  use  of  Perkins  Institution's  Kindergarten  for  experi- 
mental and  demonstration  purposes.  This  generous  offer  was  laid 
before  our  Educational  Advisory  Committee,  members  of  which 
were  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  A.  A.  I.  B.  This  committee 
decided  to  submit  to  the  superintendents  of  schools  for  the  blind 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  they  would  be  interested  in  the 
results  obtained  by  such  an  experimental  school.  The  responses 
which  the  committee  received  were  most  gratifying.  Accordingly 
an  arrangement  was  entered  into  between  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  and  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  by  which  Per- 
kins' Kindergarten  will  be  used  for  a  limited  period  for  the  conduct 
of  experiments  and  demonstrations,  particularly  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cational methods,  A  highly  trained  supervisor  for  the  special 
studies  to  be  conducted  at  this  school  has  been  employed  jointly  by 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  and  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  The  special  studies  to  be  conducted  at  this  school  will 
be  inaugurated  at  the  opening  of  Perkins  next  September. 

Vocational   Study 

The  vocational  study  may  be  disposed  of  briefly,  as  our  voca- 
tional survey  agent  has  presented  a  paper  upon  her  work  at  one  of 
the  sessions  of  this  convention.  (See  page  63.)  The  scope  of  the 
vocational  survey  will  include  first,  the  collection  of  a  partial  census 
of  employed  blind  people,  with  as  much  information  as  can  be 
obtained  regarding  the  nature  of  their  work  and  the  remuneration 
received;  second,  a  series  of  special  studies  of  particular  fields  in 
which  blind  people  are  successfully  engaged,  with  a  view  to  supply- 
ing interested  people  with  reliable  data  upon  these  subjects ;  and 
third,  a  study  of  industries  which  are  fostered  in  one  way  or 
another  by  agencies  for  the  blind. 

Promotion    of   Braille    Publishing 

Our  work  in  connection  with  the  promotion  of  Braille  publish- 
ing may  also  be  disposed  of  in  a  few  words,  as  I  discussed  the 
principal  aspects  of  this  work  at  some  length  at  a  previous  session. 
(See  page  149.)  We  have  continued  to  encourage  the  perfecting 
of  processes  for  embossing  Braille  books  by  the  interpoint  method, 
and  through  the  generosity  of  the  American  Library  Association 
and  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  the  Foundation  has  found  it 
possible  during  the  past  few  months  to  establish  an  experimental 
Braille  printing  shop.  This  shop  has  now"  been  equipped,  employes 
have  been  trained,  and  very  promising  work  is  now  in  progi-ess. 

In  addition  to  our  experimental  work,  the  Foundation  has  con- 
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tinued  its  efforts  to  interest  individuals  and  organizations  in  pay- 
ing for  the  publication  of  certain  books  in  Braille.  As  a  result 
money  for  the  printing  of  fourteen  titles  has  been  subscribed,  and 
several  clubs  have  promised  to  make  printing  for  the  blind  their 
special  interest  in  the  future. 

Accumulation  of  a  Special  Library 

We  have  continued  the  accumulation  of  a  special  library  of 
books  relating  to  blind  people  and  work  for  the  blind.  As  most 
of  the  books  desired  are  out  of  print  and  therefore  very  rare,  this 
is  slow  work  and  rather  expensive.  We  have  now  reached  the 
point,  however,  where  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  organize  these 
books,  and  the  library  will  soon  be  available  not  only  to  our  own 
staff  but  to  any  interested  student  who  may  care  to  use  it. 

Compilations 

The  Research  Department  has  given  some  attention  to  the 
compilation  of  certain  reference  material  which  will  be  of  special 
interest  to  workers  for  the  blind.  For  instance,  we  have  prepared 
a  mimeographed  set  of  laws  governing  commissions  for  the  blind, 
a  set  of  the  blind  relief  laws,  and  a  list  of  the  periodicals — Amer- 
ican and  foreign — of  interest  to  blind  people  and  their  friends, 
with  a  brief  description  of  each  periodical.  Copies  of  these  com- 
pilations may  be  procured  from  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind. 

Scholarships 

The  Foundation  has  continued  its  practice  of  granting  a  lim- 
ited number  of  scholarships  to  students  wishing  to  conduct  ad- 
vance work  in  preparation  for  some  vocation.  The  students  re- 
ceiving the  Foundation  scholarship  have  done  exceptionally  good 
work  during  the  past  year.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  only 
student  who  has  completed  her  course  with  the  help  of  a  Founda- 
tion scholarship  is  now  employed  as  a  teacher  in  a  school  for  see- 
ing children.  It  is  also  encouraging  to  know  that  a  young  man 
who  received  his  doctor's  degree  this,  year  from  Harvard  has  been 
appointed  to  an  assistantship  in  another  institution  of  higher 
learning  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  It  has  been  the  practice  of  the 
Foundation  to  renew  grants  to  its  scholarship  students  who  have 
done  especially  good  work,  but  few  new  students  can  be  added  each 
year.  For  this  reason  it  has  been  necessary  for  us  to  disappoint 
a  large  number  of  very  promising  applicants.  The  scholarships 
for  the  school  year  1927-1928  will  be  awarded  in  July.  There  will 
be  at  least  four  new  scholarships  to  be  granted  at  that  time. 
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Correspondence 

Much  of  the  time  of  some  of  the  staff  of  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  must  be  devoted  to  the  answering  of  correspond- 
ence. A  great  many  special  inquiries  are  received  requiring  care- 
ful attention.  While  it  is  difficult  to  report  on  this  aspect  of  our 
work,  probably  no  part  of  our  service  is  more  appreciated  by  those 
concerned. 
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APPENDIX 

Program 

of  the 

Twelfth  Biennial  Convention 

of  the 

American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the   Blind 

Hotel  Morton,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
June  20-24,  1927 

EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE 

*ROBERT  B.  IRWIN,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  President 
*GEORGIA    D.    TRADER,    Cincinnati,    Ohio,    First    Vice-President 
*PHILIP  C.   SLACK,   Edmond.  Oklahoma,   Second  Vice-President 
*GEORGE  F.  MEYER,   Minneapolis,  Minnesota,   Treasurer 
ROBERT  I.  BRAMHALL,  Boston,   Mass.,   Secretary 

CONVENTION   HOST 

EZRA   BELL,    Hotel   Morton,    Atlantic    City,    N.    J. 

LiOCAL   HOSPITALITY   COMMITTEE 

.  Mrs.   Florence   Knight   Senseman,    Cliairman 

Mrs.  Ezra  Bell  Mrs.  Anne  B.  Wong- 
Mrs.  J.  Haines  Lippincott  Mrs.  Herbert  Hemphill 
Mrs.  Walter  E.   Edge  Mrs.  Joseph  Culbert 
Mrs.  Lewis   T.   Bryant  Miss  Elizabeth  Culbert 
Mrs.  W.  Blair  Stewart  Mrs.  Joseph  Walker 
Miss  Mary  M.  Gummey  Mrs.  Jacob  A.  Schwaiz 
Mrs.  Edward   Sharpe  Mrs.  R.  B.  Whitmoyer 

LOCAL,   COM3IITTEE    ON   ARRANGEMENTS 

Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes,  Chairman 
Mrs.  E.  F.  Linn  R.   F.   Tuttle 

Monday,  June  20tli 
Opening-    Meeting: 

8:00  p.   m.— Invocation.  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind.  Brook- 

Rev.  George  W.  Yard,  lyn,    N.   Y. 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  8  .50  p.   m. -President's   Foreword. 

8:15  p.  m. — Address  of  AVelcome.  *Robert  B.   Irwin.   Director  Bureau  of 

-PT-nfccc^r-    TT'     -D      T^v,„^(-^v,.     T-.-       *  Rescarcli     and     Education,     Anitrlcan 

Protessor    E.    R.    Johnstone,    Director,  Ti^nMnriatir.n   f.-..-  tu^  -mir,  ^    x-.^,,-  v^t-l- 

The  Training  School  at  Vineland.  N.  J.  I^oundation  foi    the  Bhnd.  ^e^^    lork. 

8:35  p.  m. — Response  to  Welcome.  9:15  p.  m.^Annoiincements. 

*E.    P.    Morford,    Managing    Director,        9:25  p.m. — Reception. 


♦Without   Sight. 
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Tuesday,   June   21$t 


8:50  a.   m. — Community  Singing. 

Led  by  •Curtis  Williams,  Musical  Di- 
rector, Public  Recreation  Commission, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

9:05  a.  m. — Are  Blind  People  of  Normal 
Intelligrence  Doing  All  They  Can  to 
Make  Themselves  Socially  Acceptable 
Among   Seeing   People? 

•Miss  Anne  Connolly,  Wilkes-Barre, 
Penn. 

9:25  a.  m. — Social  Adjustment  of  the 
Blind. 

•Georgre  F.  Meyer,  Supervisor,  Depart- 
ment for  the  Blind,  Minneapolis  Pub- 
lic  Schools,   Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

9:45  a.  m. — Social  Adjustment  of  Girl 
Graduates  of  Schools. 

•Miss  Bertha  Hanford,  State  and 
County  Agent  for  the  Blind,  Duluth, 
Minnesota. 

10:05  a.  n>. — The  Social  Problem  of  the 
Boy  Graduate  of  a  School  for  the 
Blind. 

•Harold  Deming,  "Washington  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  Vancouver, 
Washington. 

10:25  a.  m. — The  Social  Adjustment  of  the 
Newly  Blinded  Adult. 

•Murray  B.  Allen,  Chairman,  Utah 
Commission  for  the  Adult  Blind,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. 

10:55  a.   m. — Community  Singing. 

11 :05  a.  m. — ^How  tlie  Residential  Schools 
Can  Prepare  Their  Pupils  for  Partici- 
pation in  the  Social  Life  of  the  Seeing 
World. 

D.  W.  Glover,  Principal,  Arkansas 
School  for  the  Blind,  Little  Rock,  Ar- 
kansas. 

11 :25  a.  m. — Discussion. 

11:45  a.  m. ^Radios  for  the  Blind. 

Walter  G.  Holmes,  Manager,  The  Ma- 
tilda Ziegler  Publishing  Company, 
Monsey,  N.  Y. 

2:00  p.   m. — Community   Singing. 


2:15  p.  m. — Service  Clubs  in  Work  for  the 
Blind. 

•H.  Randolph  Latimer,  Executive  Sec- 
retary, Penn.  Association  for  the 
Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Penn. 

2:40  p.  m. — Discussion. 

Miss  Bertina  R.  Pettis,  Teacher,  Sight 
Saving  Classes,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

2:55  p.  m. — Weeks  for  the  Blind. 

Charles  B.  Hayes,  Director,  Bureau  of 
Information  and  Publicity,  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 

3  :15  p.  m. — Discussion. 

Miss  H.  Beatrix  Griswold,  Director, 
Headquarters  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

3  :30   p.    m. — Round   Tables. 

Libraries. 

Led   by   Mrs.    Grace   D.    Davis,    Libra- 
rian,   Department   for   the   Blind,    The 
Public   Library,   Detroit,    Michigan. 
Home   Teaching. 

*I..ed  by  Miss  Margaret  Hogan,  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia. 

Shop  Managers. 

•Led    by    C.    D.    Chadwick,    Executive 
.Secretary,  Board  of  Industrial  Aid  for 
the  Blind,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
Uniform  Statistics. 

Led  by  Mrs.  Mary  Dranga  Campbell, 
Executive  Director,  State  Council  for 
the  Blind,  Harrisburg,  Penn. 

8:00  p.  m. — Community  Singing. 

8:15  p.  m. — Work  for  the  Blind  in  England 
Since    IftOO. 

Lady  Francis  Campbell,  Watertown, 
Mass. 

8:45    p.    m. — How    May    a    Musical    Future 
for  the  Blind  Be  Evolved  in   America? 

*L.     W^.     Rodenburg,     School    for    the 
Blind,   Jacksonville,   Illinois. 
*Henry      E.      Mozealous,      Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

9:25    p.    m. — The    Blind    Man    as    a    Moving 
Picture   Organist. 

•William   Metcalf,   Cleveland,   Ohio. 


Wednesday,   June  23nd 


8:50  a.  m. — Community  Singing. 

9:05    a.    m. — Survey    of    Factory    Employ- 
ment. 

Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay,  Research 
Agent,  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

9:25    a.    m. — Adjustment    of    Graduates    of 
Residential   Schools   to   Industrial  L,ife^ 

•William  F.  Dresden,  Supt.,  Employ- 
ment Institution  for  the  Blind,  Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Miss  Florence  W.  B'rchard,  Supt.  of 
EmployniK'nt,  Division  of  the  Blind, 
Boston,  Mass. 

10:05    a.    m. — The    Blind    Worker    in    the 
Rural    Community. 

Mrs.  Finances  Reed  Lumb,  Executive 
Secretary,  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
•W.  U.  Parks,  Director,  State  Agency 
for  the  Adult  Blind,  Janesville,  Wis- 
consin. 
•O.    E.    Jones,    Supt.,    Central   Missouri 


Association  for  the  Blind,  Jefferson 
City,  Missouri. 

11 :05  a.   m. — Conimunity   Singing. 

11:15  a.  m. — Experiments  with  New  Indus- 
tries. 

Mrs.  Eva  B.  Palmer,  Executive  .Sec-^ 
retary,  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind, 
Cleveland,   Oh'o. 

Mrs.  Morris  Marx,  Executive  Secre- 
tary, Community  Workers  of  the  New 
York  Guild  for  the  Jewisli  Blind,  New 
York,   N.   Y. 

Edward  S.  Molineaux,  Director,  Ex- 
change and  Training  School  for  the 
Blind,    Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 

11:45    a.    m. — Helping    the   Blind    Adult    to 
Select    an    Occupation. 

•Herman  M.  Immeln,  Director  of  So- 
cial Service,  New  York  Association  for 
tlie   Blind,   New  York,   N.   Y. 


2:00  p.   m. — Community   Singing. 
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2:15  p.  m.— Industrial  Lilo  of  the  IJIind  In 
(Central   Eiiro[)c. 

Miss  Dorothy  Koss  Carmor,  Designer. 
New  York  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,    New   York,    N.    Y. 

2:30    p.    m. — Recent    Developments    In    the 
Administration  of  Bcliel'. 

Minnesota — 

*Maurice    I.    Tynan,    Supervisor,    De- 
partment  for   the    Blind,    State   Board 
of  Control,   St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 
Wisconsin — 

J.    T.    Hooper,    Supt.,    School    for    the 
Blind,  Janesville,  "Wisconsin. 
Missouri — 

Miss    Audrey    F.    Hayden,    Executive 
Secretary,    Commission   for   the   Blind, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
Discussion. 

4:00  p.  m. — Bound  Tables. 

Printing-. 

Led  by  B.  E.  Bramlette,  Supt.,  Amer- 
ican Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
Louisville,    Kentucky.  i 


Placement. 

•Led  by  Liborlo  Delflno,  Manager  and 
Field  Officer,  Penn.  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Philadelphia, 
Penn. 

Relief  and   Pen.sion.s. 
♦Led     by    Franci.s     B.     lerardl,     Field 
Worker,  Division  of  the  Blind,  Bcston, 
Mass. 

Publicity  and  Co-operative  Buying 
and   Selling. 

Led    by    Stetson    K.    Ryan,    Secretary, 
Board     of     Education     of    the     Blind, 
Hartford,   Conn. 
Shop  Managers. 

Discussion  of  the  competition  of  for- 
eign-made rugs  opened  by  PJchard  H. 
Lee,  Counsel  for  the  Rug  Manufactur- 
ers' Association,   New  York,   N.   Y. 

8:00  p.  m. — Community  Singing. 

8:15  p.  m. — Honoring  One  We  I>ove. 

*Miss  Helen  Keller,  Forest  Hills,  L.  I., 

N.    Y. 

:00  p.  m. — Social. 


Thursday,   June  23rd 


8:50  a.  m. — Community  Singing. 

9:05  a.  m.— A  Friend  of  the  Blind  Street 
Worker. 

*Hon.  Matthew  A.  Dunn,  Pittsburgh, 
Penn. 

9  :25  a.  m. — The  Blind  Mendicant  from  the 
Point  of  View  of  the  Social  Worker. 

Eddison  Mosiman,  General  Secretary, 
Social  Service  Bureau  of  Newark, 
N.  J. 

9:45  a.  m. — Discussion. 

10:20  a.  ni. — Community  Singing. 

10:30  a.  m. — House  Hunting  for  Blind 
Business  Women. 

Miss  Florence  W.  Birchard,  Supt.  of 
Employment,  Division  of  the  Blind, 
Boston,  Mass. 

10:45  a.  m. — House  Hunting  for  Blind 
Men. 

*Calvin  S.  Glover,  Secretary,  Cincin- 
nati Association  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

11 :00  a.  m. — ^Discussion. 

11:15  a.  m. — Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind. 

♦Captain  E.  A.  Baker,  National  Gen- 
ersLl  Secretary,  Toronto,  Canada. 

2:00  p.   m. — Community   Singing. 

2:15  p.  m.— What  Should  Be  the  Attitude 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  in  Regard 
to  the  Establishment  of  New  liibraries 
for  the  Blind? 

Miss  Lucille  A.  Goldthwaite,  Libra- 
rian, Dept.  for  the  Blind,  New  York 
Public  Library,  New  Y''ork,  N.  Y. 

2:35  p.  m. — The  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  Experimental  Braille  Print- 
ing   Shop. 

*Robert  B.  Irwin,  Director,  Bureau  of 


Research  and  Education,  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York, 

N.   Y. 

3:05     p.     m. — Some     Suggestions     for     the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

Walter  G.  Holmes,  Manager,  The  Ma- 
tilda Ziegler  Publishing  Company, 
Monsey,  N.  Y. 

3  :25  p.  m. — Community  Singing. 

3:35  p.  m. — Business  Meeting. 

S  :00  p.  m. — Community  Singing. 

Chairman,  *Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes,  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary,  New  Jersey  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,   Newark,  N.  J. 

8:15  p.  m. — The  Blind  as  Insurance  Sales- 
men. 

*Julius  Jonas,  New  York  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

8:30  p.  m- — Songs  by  the  New  Jersey  Blind 
Men's   Club  Trio. 

♦Alfred  Wlialen. 
♦Charles  Wliite. 
♦Edward  Grunning. 

8:35  p.  m. — The  Blind  in  Public  Life. 

♦Senator  Henry  E.  Lanius,  Spring 
Grove,   Penn. 

8:45  p.  m. — Songs  by  the  Trio. 

8:50  p.  m. — Poultry  Raising  as  an  Occupa- 
tion   for   the    Blind. 

♦George  Hagopian,  Redbird  Fanii, 
Wrentham,   Mass. 

9:00  p.  m. — Songs  by  the  Trio. 

9 :05     p.     m. — Tilings     Blind     People     and 
Workers    for   the   Blind    Should   Know. 

♦N.   C.  Hanks,   Philadelphia,   Penn. 

9  :30  p.  m. — ^Community  Singing. 

The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic. 

9  :45  p.  m. — Reception  to  the  Speakers. 


Friday,    June   24th 


8:50  a.   m. —  Community   Singing. 

9:05    a.    m. — ^The    Hadley    Correspondence 
School   for  the  Blind. 

♦William   A.   Hadley,    Principal,    Win- 
netka,  Illinois. 


9:20  a.  m. — Public  Health  Aspects  of  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness. 

B.  Franklin  Royer,  M.  D.,  Medical 
Director,  National  Committee  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 
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9:50  a.  m. — Community  Singing.  10.30  a.  m. — Annual  Meeting  of  the  Amer- 

„        .    ,  ^     _,  ..  ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

10:00    a.    m.— The    Eyesight    Conservation  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the 

CouncU  of  America.  Bureau   of  Information. 

Mk   ■¥!'''•  Director.  New  ^^^^^^^^  ^    ^^^^^^ 
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Thirteenth  Biennial  Convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 

Calvin  Glover 

Our  Thirteenth  Biennial  Convention  attempted  to  de- 
velop some  positive  know^ledge  in  the  field  of  rehabilitation  of 
the  blind,  and  to  discover  certain  standards  of  professional 
service.  Workers  were,  therefore,  organized  in  groups  ac- 
cording to  their  specialized  interests,  and  informal  discussion 
of  specific  problems  was  stimulated  by  discussion  leaders.  As 
each  minute  point  was  presented,  the  leader  sought  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion  from  each  worker,  and  the  consultant 
noted  the  amount  of  agreement  or  disparity  disclosed.  A 
resume  of  these  deliberations  was  then  prepared  by  the  con- 
sultant and  presented  at  the  final  session  of  the  convention. 
Thus  the  important,  fundamental  policies  and  attitudes  ap- 
proved by  specialists  were  explained  to  all  workers,  but  the 
detailed  experiences  out  of  which  they  had  evolved  were  ex- 
amined only  by  those  vitally  interested  in  them.  The  intelli- 
gent, conscientious  manner  in  which  leaders  and  consultants 
carried  out  this  plan  is  an  honor  to  our  profession,  and  in 
these  summaries  our  report  makes  a  contribution  to  literature 
for  the  blind. 

Supporting  this  discussion  program  were  a  few  general 
sessions  of  the  convention  as  a  whole,  at  which  subjects  of 
broad  significance  to  all  workers  were  presented  by  those 
who  could  speak  with  recognized  authority.  The  inspir- 
ing idealism  manifested  in  these  general  sessions  pervaded 
the  convention  and  bound  every  worker  to  the  great  purpose 
before  us. 

We  were  fortunate  to  have  Dr.  Charles  L.  Minor,  oph- 
thalmologist of  the  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind,  and  Dr. 
Emerson  North,  psychiatrist  of  the  Cincinnati  Mental  Hygiene 
Clinic,  as  guest  speakers.  By  clearly  describing  conditions 
in  the  field.  Dr.  Minor  emphasized  the  obligation  of  an  agency 
for  the  blind  to  do  preventive  work,  and,  with  illustrations 
from  our  daily  experience,  Dr.  North  advised  us  as  to  the 
treatment  of  mental  abnormalities. 
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A  feature  of  the  convention  was  the  third  general  ses- 
sion, at  which  agencies  doing  nation-wide  service  for  the  blind 
gave  brief  statements  of  their  policies  and  objectives.  The 
Council  of  Jewish  Women,  the  International  Association  of 
Lions  Clubs  and  other  philanthropic  organizations  took  their 
places  among  agencies  for  the  blind,  and  renewed  their  pledge 
to  promote  our  cause. 

After  a  few  hours  of  recreation  on  the  lake  and  the  golf 
course,  a  lighter  mood  prevailed  Thursday  evening.  Thirty-one 
states  and  Canada  answered  the  roll-call  with  statements  that 
were  both  humorous  and  interesting.  Greetings  were  also 
brought  to  us  from  Japan  by  Henry  Y.  Tamori.  Tribute  was 
paid  to  the  founders  of  the  organization,  and  a  telegram  of 
appreciation  was  sent  to  Ambrose  Shotwell. 

Hotel  Wawasee  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  shore  of 
Indiana's  largest  lake.  The  arrangement  and  equipment  of 
the  building  served  our  purpose  admirably,  and  our  host,  C.  D. 
Chadwick,  was  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  make  everyone 
comfortable.  The  hospitality  committee  was  particularly  gra- 
cious, and  Miss  Pearl  McGibbons  especially  won  the  gratitude 
of  all  guests. 
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GREETINGS 

C.  D.  Chadwick 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind : 
It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  greet  you  upon  this  occa- 
sion. It  was  my  privilege  to  attend  my  first  convention  of 
this  Association  in  1913  at  Jacksonville,  Illinois.  I  was  deeply 
impressed  at  that  time  in  the  addresses  and  discussions  by 
the  advanced  thinkers  in  the  work  for  the  blind  throughout 
the  country  who  took  part  in  the  program.  The  meetings  of 
this  Association  since  that  time  have  been  a  source  of  inspira- 
tion and  help  to  me  in  my  work,  and  I  have  always  looked 
forward  with  pleasure  to  these  conventions. 

In  1915  our  legislature,  after  being  convinced  of  the  need 
of  remedial  legislation  for  the  adult  blind,  enacted  a  law  cre- 
ating a  commission  known  as  the  Board  of  Industrial  Aid  for 
the  Blind.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  be  identified  with  this 
Board  since  its  creation.  I  am  sorry  that  it  is  located  so  far 
from  Wawasee  ,  but  I  hope  that  as  many  of  you  as  can  vidll 
visit  us  in  Indianapolis  before  leaving  the  state. 

Our  fondest  dream  has  been  that  at  some  time  this  Asso- 
ciation would  meet  in  Indiana,  About  three  years  ago  my 
friend,  E.  G.  Spink,  built  this  hotel.  It  was  then  that  I 
began  to  have  visions  of  our  dream  coming  true.  This  eve- 
ning we  have  the  full  realization  of  our  dream,  and  it  is  with 
pleasure  that  we  meet  with  you  upon  this  occasion.  We  hope 
that  you  will  enjoy  your  visit  to  Indiana  and  that  when  you 
return  home  it  will  be  with  pleasant  memories  of  the  Thir- 
teenth Biennial  Convention. 


ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 

George  S.  Wilson 

Your  chairman  has  given  to  me  the  pleasant  duty  of  say- 
ing to  you  a  few  words  of  formal  welcome  to  Indiana.  This 
is  a  good  state,  even  for  a  brief  visit.  Her  people  are  patri- 
otic, conservatively  progressive,  hospitable  and  energetic ;  few 
are  very  wealthy,  and  not  many  suffer  on  account  of  poverty. 
Their  descent  is  from  the  best  blood  of  the  country,  largely 


from  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  through  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky, and  from  New  England,  through  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania. 

A  few  days  ago  a  talented  speaker  said  that,  if  ever 
another  super-civilization  arose,  it  would  be  in  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi  River.  Certainly  no  other  region  has  been, 
by  nature,  more  richly  endowed.  Not  even  the  valley  of  the 
Nile  has  been  so  abundantly  blest.  Highly  productive  soil, 
abundant  rainfall,  temperate  climate,  transportation  unex- 
celled, every  form  of  vegetable  and  mineral  wealth  within  easy 
distance,  are  here  in  superfluous  abundance. 

Indiana  is  in  the  center  of  this  favored  valley.  No  in- 
dustrial or  commercial  or  climatic  advantage  is  here  wanting. 
No  other  state  in  this  union  has  been  more  favored  in  all  that 
makes  for  independent,  useful  and  happy  citizenship.  Indiana 
is  dependent  on  no  outside  source  for  any  necessary  commod- 
ity. "Truly,  the  gods  have  been  very  partial  to  her  in  bestow- 
ing their  favors."  Just  enough  cold,  just  enough  heat,  to  tem- 
per brain  and  muscle  and  to  stir  to  active  and  energetic  life 
in  every  industry.  Just  enough  rain,  just  enough  sunshine 
for  vegetable  and  animal  life  in  glorious  profusion.  Living 
here  is  not  so  easy  as  to  effeminate  and  not  so  hard  as  to 
dwarf  the  nobler  purposes  and  to  make  pessimistic  and  un- 
happy. Pasture  and  forest,  fields  of  grain  and  flowers,  lake 
and  river,  hill  and  valley,  are  here  to  give  strength,  pleasure 
and  purpose  to  every  heart.  Within  our  borders  are  found 
in  abundant  quantity  gravel,  shale  and  stone  for  houses  and 
highways.  Gas  and  coal  and  stream  give  power  for  all  utili- 
ties. Fruit  most  luscious  and  enticing  may  be  found  in  every 
section.  On  the  north  are  the  Great  Lakes,  and  on  the  south, 
the  river  to  afford  easy  outlets  to  other  lands;  while  within 
are  networks  of  railroads,  interurban  and  bus  lines,  and  high- 
ways. Lakes  and  shade  and  stream  are  for  rest  and  recre- 
ation. 

Our  common  and  high  schools  are  favorably  known,  and 
colleges  dot  every  section.  Our  government  is  sanely  progres- 
sive and  efficient.  Our  institutions  are  free  from  political 
domination  and  interference. 

In  statesmanship,  literature  and  science  the  state  is  not 
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backward.  On  Indiana  soil  was  nurtured  up  to  manhood  the 
'  great  emancipator.  A  Hoosier  throughout,  Riley,  the  best 
interpreter  of  child  life,  was  born  and  lived  and  died,  singing 
his  songs,  that  reached  and  ennobled  every  heart.  Patriotic 
and  benevolent  activities  are  fostered  here  without  effeminat- 
ing or  enervating  our  people.  Verily,  Indiana  is  favored  more 
even  than  the  promised  land  of  old.  Hear  one  of  our  poets 
tell  the  story: 

Though  many  laud  Italia's  clime, 

And  call  Helvetia's  land  sublime, 

Tell  Gallia's  praise  in  prose  and  rhyme 

And  worship  old  Hispania; 

The  winds  of  Heaven  never  fanned, 

The  circling  sunlight  never  spanned 

The  borders  of  a  better  land 

Than  our  own  Indiana. 

Encrowned  with  forests  grand  and  old, 

Enthroned  on  mineral  wealth  untold, 

Coining  her  soil  to  yellow  gold, 

Through  labor's  great  arcana, 

She  fosters  commerce,  science,  art, 

With  willing  hands  and  generous  heart, 

And  sends  to  many  a  foreign  mart 

Products  of  Indiana. 

Where  late  the  birchen  wigwam  stood, 

Or  Indian  braves  their  game  pursued. 

And  Indian  maids  were  won  and  wooed. 

By  light  of  soft  Diana, 

Fair  cities  as  by  magic  rise, 

With  church  towers  pointing  to  the  skies. 

And  schools  that  charm  the  world's  wide  eyes 

To  fair  young  Indiana. 

And,  where  some  fifty  years  ago. 

The  settler's  wagon  lumbered  slow 

Through  mud,  and  mire,  and  frozen  snow. 

O'er  hillside  and  savannah, 

The  steam  car,  with  its  fiery  eyes, 

Like  some  mad  demon  pants  and  flies, 


startling  the  echoes  with  its  cries 
Throughout  all  Indiana. 

Not  to  old  realms,  with  palace  piles 
And  crowned  kings — nor  sea-girt  isles, 
Wherein  perpetual  summer  smiles 
On  bread-fruit  and  banana, 
Could  we,  in  word  or  thought  compare. 
The  free  domain,  the  balmy  air. 
The  silver  streams  and  valleys  fair, 
Of  genial  Indiana. 

So  to  this  good  state,  we  give  you  hearty  welcome.  We 
earnestly  hope  your  entire  stay  with  us  will  abound  with 
pleasure  and  profit,  and,  as  you  have  now  found  the  way,  you 
will  come  often.  We  are  glad  you  are  here,  not  only  for  the 
great  work  you  have  done  in  the  past  and  are  now  doing  for 
the  cause  in  which  we  are  all  so  vitally  interested,  but  also 
for  what  we  know  you  will  accomplish  in  the  future.  Your 
earnestness,  your  intelligent  eiforts,  your  wide  experience 
have  made  you  one  of  the  most  potent  forces  working  for  the 
uplift  of  our  people.  You  have  done  your  most  valuable  work 
considerately,  thoroughly,  persistently  and  efficiently,  over- 
coming many  obstacles  which  interfered  with  its  progress.  It 
is  then  in  a  spirit  of  sincere  good  will  and  fellowship  that  we 
meet  you  here  in  Indiana.  You  are  the  unifying  force  that 
connects  all  activities  in  this  great  cause.  Your  experiences 
are  in  every  phase  of  American  life  and  nation-wide  in  extent. 
Your  contact  with  the  vital  present-day  problems  will  no  doubt 
give  a  truer  apprehension  and  a  more  effective  method  of 
meeting  them. 

You  have  mapped  out  a  rather  comprehensive  program 
for  this  meeting.  Few  pertinent  questions  have  been  left  un- 
touched.   Perhaps  a  few  demand  special  emphasis. 

Ever  since  the  work  for  the  blind  has  been  well  organ- 
ized three  problems  have  been  of  fundamental  importance. 
These  are  the  "reduction  of  the  number  of  cases  of  unneces- 
sary blindness,"  "just  educational  opportunity  for  the  young 
blind,"  and  "industrial  and  vocational  equality  of  adult  with 


the  seeing."  Perhaps  we  have  not  centralized  our  work  suffi- 
ciently on  these  and  in  our  widened  field  of  endeavor  have 
not  accomplished  all  we  should  have  done  on  these  most  vital 
problems.  Our  sympathies  may  have  diverted  our  efforts  to 
purely  charitable  cases  which  should  have  been  separated 
from  the  real  work  of  rehabilitating  the  worthy  blind. 

The  first  and  the  second  of  these  problems  have  been 
fairly  solved.  In  this  state  no  orphan  is  without  a  home. 
Through  eugenic  and  sanitary  laws,  through  efficient  work  of 
state,  county  and  city  boards  of  health,  and  through  persist- 
ent urging  of  social  organizations,  much  has  been  done  to 
lessen  the  number  of  unnecessary  blind.  The  moral  phase  is 
far  from  satisfactory,  but  some  improvement  is  shown. 

A  common  and  high  school  education  is  offered  to  all 
who  have  the  will  and  capacity  to  gain  it.  Sufficient  books 
and  apparatus  are  being  rapidly  provided.  The  wretched  con- 
dition which  formerly  prevailed  in  embossed  print  does  not 
now  obtain.  Uniform  type,  increased  subsidy,  the  friendly 
relations  now  existing  between  printing  houses,  and  the  effi- 
cient control  of  the  one  at  Louisville,  are  improving  wonder- 
fully the  print  situation. 

For  those  who  wish  and  who  merit  an  advanced  classical, 
technical  or  professional  education,  the  way  is  now  open.  In 
any  of  the  colleges  in  this  state,  supported  by  legislative  ap- 
propriations, a  reader,  three  hours  a  day,  is  provided  to  any 
graduate  of  a  high  school.  The  worthy  blind  student  may  now 
secure  much  assistance  to  meet  the  living  expenses  in  college. 
In  several  cases  blind  students  have  demonstrated  their  ability 
to  win  highest  grades  and  honors.  The  phonograph  and  the 
radio  are  bringing  within  easy  reach  a  world  of  pleasure  and 
information. 

With  the  third  problem,  I  regret  to  say  that,  in  my  judg- 
ment, little  comparative  progress  has  been  made  in  the  last 
thirty  years.  Some  obstacles,  not  easily  met,  have  been  the 
extensive  use  of  machines  in  certain  trades ;  the  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  public  to  recognize  real  merit,  and  in  many 
cases  the  moral  ineptitude  of  the  blind  individual.  The  mod- 
ern machine  method  t)f  seating  chairs,  the  extensive  use  of  the 


sweeper,  the  compelled  purchase  of  prison-made  goods,  have 
all  militated  against  the  blind  in  certain  trades.  Even  now 
piano  tuning,  the  best  trade  for  the  competent  blind,  is  seri- 
ously menaced  by  the  radio.  Some  new  openings  will  be 
needed  for  the  blind  worker.  Perhaps  this  Association  or  the 
Foundation  may  give  here  valuable  service. 

In  the  professions  a  much  better  situation  exists.  In  sev- 
eral communities  of  which  I  have  knowledge  blind  persons  are 
receiving  the  highest  incomes. 

In  this  state,  there  are  upwards  of  2,500  blind  persons 
classified  as  follows:  About  10%  are  under  twenty-one  and 
are  well  cared  for;  about  60%  are  over  the  age  of  industrial 
rehabilitation,  and  need  principally  care  and  physical  com- 
fort; about  13%  are  insane,  feeble-minded,  or  physically  be- 
yond economic  value;  perhaps  2%  are  temperamentally  unfit 
to  receive  industrial  aid  or  instruction.  Most  of  the  above  are 
in  schools,  in  their  homes,  in  fraternal  institutions,  in  hos- 
pitals, or  are  under  outdoor  relief  by  county  or  township.  In 
most  cases,  they  have  a  comfortable  living,  and  in  very  few 
cases  are  permitted  to  suffer.  This  will  leave  about  15%,  or 
fewer  than  400  people,  over  twenty-one  and  under  sixty-five, 
who  are  of  real  economic  value  to  state  and  nation.  It  is  here 
that  exists  an  opportunity  for  our  most  earnest  labor,  and 
with  these  it  will  be  most  fruitful. 

In  this  state,  we  have  a  Board  of  Industrial  Aid  for  the 
Adult  Blind.  It  is  well  organized  and  equipped,  and  is  doing 
very  valuable  work  in  its  field  of  service.  Its  work  is  inval- 
uable, but  is  not  yet  fully  appreciated  by  some  it  is  striving 
to  assist.  Persistent  efforts  have  been  made  to  compel  admis- 
sion of  individuals  who  have  neither  the  capacity  nor  disposi- 
tion to  do  the  work  intended.  These  would  lower  the  morale, 
dissipate  its  funds  and  defeat  its  purpose.  It  may  need  in- 
creased capacity  to  fully  provide  for  those  eligible,  but  it  is 
now  a  splendid  institution  and  doing  invaluable  work. 

This  board  is  also  an  employment  agency.  But,  in  spite 
of  every  effort,  several  worthy  talented,  highly  educated, 
TOTALLY  blind  girls  have  been  unable  to  secure  employment. 
In  several  cases  where  persons  were  needed  and  these  girls 


recommended,  word  has  come  back  that  persons  with  partial 
sight  were  wanted.  If  some  form  of  employment  could  be 
found  suitable  to  these,  it  would  relieve  a  serious  situation. 
May  we  hope  that  some  way  may  be  provided  soon  for  the 
early  relief  of  these  anxious  and  deserving  women. 


RESPONSE 

H.  Randolph  Latimer 


I  am  here  in  obedience  to  the  summons  of  our  worthy 
president,  Calvin  S.  Glover,  to  respond,  on  behalf  of  the 
already  historic  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  to  the  welcome  extended  us  by  those  whom  he  has 
termed  "Our  Hospitable  Hoosiers."  I  am  mindful  of  the 
honor  thus  conferred  upon  me,  but  I  am  here  also  in  response 
to  my  own  personal  desire  to  lay  before  you  certain  principles 
which  the  experience  and  observation  of  a  lifetime  tell  me 
are  fundamental  in  work  for  the  blind. 

We  have  found  ourselves,  en  route  here,  enthused  by  the 
excellent  roads  and  other  transportation  facilities  which  have, 
literally,  speeded  us  on  our  way;  we  are  flattered  by  the  evi- 
dences, on  all  sides,  of  the  high  regard  in  which  we  are  held ; 
and  we  abound  in  conceit  because  of  the  good  things  our  hosts 
have  both  said  of  us  and  prepared  for  us.  Indiana  is  indeed 
a  great  state,  a  great  state  in  the  heart  of  a  great  country, 
and  her  hospitality  springs  from  the  hearts  of  a  people  sec- 
ond to  none ;  while  Wawasee  itself  is  the  only  spot,  today,  in 
Indiana.  If,  after  the  speeches  we  have  heard  this  evening, 
we  do  not,  each  and  every  one  of  us,  prepare  to  remove,  at  the 
earliest  opportunity,  to  the  Hoosier  State,  our  blood  should 
indeed  be  upon  our  own  heads,  our  hunger  in  our  own  stom- 
achs, and  our  very  soles  left  to  wander,  worn  and  weary,  upon 
the  turf  of  some  poorer  state.  Above  all,  however,  is  the 
thoughtful  program,  which  has  been  so  well  worked  out  un- 
der the  careful  leadership  of  our  veritable  Cincinnatus,  Calvin 
II.  It  is  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  this  program  that  I 
am  impelled  to  emphasize  a  few  ideas  underlying  the  whole 
fabric  of  our  work.  The  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  which,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  has  been 


foremost  in  initiating  progressive  movements,  is  meeting  here, 
in  its  Thirteenth  Biennial  Convention,  to  discuss  ways  and 
means  for  bettering  the  living  conditions  among  blind  people 
throughout  the  world;  and  its  program  offers,  in  unusual 
measure,  opportunity  for  the  exchange  of  thought  and  expe- 
rience. A  clearer  delineation  of  the  whole  field  of  our  activity 
must  be  worked  out  in  thought,  and  adhered  to  in  practice; 
otherwise,  we  are  destined,  as  we  grow  into  closer  proximity, 
to  become  a  veritable  hodge-podge  of  struggling,  overlapping, 
albeit  honest,  endeavor. 

The  general  phases,  confused  and  muddled  though  they 
have  been,  and  still  are,  along  which  work  for  the  blind  has 
been  developed,  are:  Education  of  the  Young  Blind,  compris- 
ing blind  people  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  approximat- 
ing 10%  of  the  total  blind  population;  Rehabilitation  and  Em- 
ployment of  the  Adult  Blind  capable  of  professional,  commer- 
cial or  industrial  activity,  whether  blinded  before  or  after 
attaining  their  majority,  approximating  35%  of  the  blind  pop- 
ulation ;  Relief  of  the  Needy  Blind,  comprising  the  non-employ- 
able group,  approximating  30%  of  the  blind  population;  Reg- 
istration and  Recognition  of  the  Independent  Blind,  compris- 
ing those  comfortably  situated,  either  in  their  own  right,  or 
by  their  own  initiative,  approximating  25%  of  the  blind  popu- 
lation; and,  lastly,  the  Recreation  and  Relief  of  Blind  People, 
with  proper  consideration,  always,  of  the  social,  educational 
and  age  differences.  Time  does  not  suffice  to  deal  with  all 
five  of  these  phases,  and  we  shall,  therefore,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  summarized  statement  of  the  fourth  and  fifth,  con- 
fine ourselves  to  a  brief  discussion  of  the  other  three. 

First :  The  education  of  the  young  blind,  though  dealing 
with  but  10%  of  the  blind  population,  has,  since  the  time  of 
Valentine  Hauy,  in  1784,  occupied  the  center  field  in  work 
for  the  blind ;  and  the  dominating  influence  in  the  work  today 
is  still  that  of  the  schoolmaster.  Despite  the  improvement, 
during  recent  years,  in  the  general  attitude  toward  young 
people,  and  in  the  methods  of  teaching  children,  this  attitude 
and  these  methods  are  essentially  those  of  maturity  toward 
immaturity — of  him  whose  business  it  is  to  command,  towar-^' 
him  whose  duty  it  is  to  obey.    Whatever  may  be  said  of  the 


virtue  of  teaching  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot,  or  of  adding 
vocational  guidance  to  the  school  curricula,  the  school  man 
himself  can  seldom  be  divested  of  his  air  of  finality,  in  word 
and  deed,  toward  those,  and  their  like,  who  have  ever  come 
under  his  paternal  authority.  As  long  as  these  self-same 
school  men  shall  continue  to  dominate  work  for  the  blind  gen- 
erally, the  individual  blind  person  in  work  for  the  blind,  no 
matter  what  his  executive  or  other  special  capacity  may  be, 
will,  inevitably,  play  a  part  analagous  to  that  played  by  a 
sort  of  honor  roll  school  boy. 

Second:  Although  almost  every  important  development 
in  work  for  the  blind  has  been  initiated  through  the  inspira- 
tion and  courage  of  individual  blind  people,  the  rehabilitation 
and  employment  of  the  adult  blind,  here  estimated  as  35% 
of  the  blind  population,  owes  its  present  status,  in  large 
measure,  to  the  interest  and  co-operation  of  the  superinten- 
dents of  our  local  schools  for  the  young  blind,  and,  without 
doubt,  this  work  stands  as  a  creditable  monument  to  their 
untiring  devotion.  Nevertheless,  the  element  of  finality,  in  the 
mental  makeup  and  in  the  resulting  practice  of  our  dominant 
leaders,  carried  over  into  the  field  of  the  adult  blind,  over- 
looks the  fundamental  fact,  too  often  overlooked  by  the  most 
devoted  parent,  that  the  eflflciency,  happiness  and  consequent 
success  of  the  individual  who  has  reached  maturity  is  in  direct 
ratio  to  the  responsibility  placed  upon  him,  and  tempered  by 
the  faith  manifested  in  him.  Were  more  of  our  superinten- 
dents themselves  blind,  partially  blind,  or  even  closely  related 
by  family  ties  to  some  blind  person,  this  scholastic  mind, 
guided  by  a  more  understanding  heart,  might  not  go  so  far 
afield.  Even  then,  it  would  be  preferable  if  the  policies  and 
practices  in  work  for  the  adult  blind  were  in  the  hands  of 
leaders  experienced  both  in  dealing  with  adults,  and  in  man- 
aging business  concerns,  rather  than  in  the  hands  of  those, 
however  consecrated,  primarily  fitted  for  the  training  of 
youth. 

If  this  seems  to  point  toward  the  placement  of  more  blind 
people  in  positions  of  primary  responsibility,  it  does  not  belie 
the  purpose  in  mind,  for,  unless  more  blind  people  are  thus 
recognized,  we  shall  not  demonstrate  to  the  seeing  public  the 


practical  value  of  the  work  we  are  undertaking  to  do.  More- 
over, unless  our  leaders  and  the  members  of  our  boards  of 
directors,  who  get  their  viewpoint  from  these  same  leaders, 
thus  demonstrate  their  faith  in  the  ability  of  blind  people,  the 
very  sincerity  of  our  professions  will  be  more  and  more  seri- 
ously challenged,  both  by  the  blind,  and  by  a  right-thinking 
public.  If  there  be,  among  us,  any  Doubting  Thomas,  or  any 
who  has  grown  skeptical  because  of  some  unhappy  experience 
with  an  unworthy  or  inefficient  blind  person,  let  him  reflect 
upon  the  following  array  of  blind  persons  and  their  accom- 
plishments, furnished  us  by  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  to  which  we  might  add  scores  of  other  instances: 
Louis  Braille,  inventor  of  the  world's  system  of  embossed 
reading  and  writing ;  Sir  Francis  Campbell,  knighted  by  King 
Edward  VII  with  Dr.  Thomas  R.  Armitage,  co-founder  and 
principal  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  London, 
England ;  Dr.  William  Moon,  inventor  of  the  Moon  system  of 
embossed  reading,  also  instrumental  in  establishing  in  our 
own  country  the  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society  and 
Free  Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind ;  Joel  W.  Smith,  inven- 
tor of  American  Braille  and  editor  of  the  Mentor,  our  first 
periodical  organ  in  behalf  of  the  blind;  Elwyn  H.  Fowler, 
primarily  responsible  for  the  movement  which  led  to  our 
adoption  of  a  uniform  type  for  the  blind;  Reverend  James 
Champlin,  instrumental  in  founding  the  Arkansas,  Missouri, 
and  Tennessee  Schools  for  the  Blind ;  William  H.  Churchman, 
first  superintendent  of  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,  and 
founder,  plant  planner,  organizer  and  superintendent  for 
many  years  of  the  Indiana  School  for  the  Blind ;  Otis  Patten, 
founder  of  the  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind,  and  later  super- 
intendent of  the  Arkansas  School;  Eli  W.  Whelan,  principal 
of  the  Tennessee  Institute  for  the  Blind,  founder  and  first 
principal  of  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind;  Miss  Nellie 
o^'mpson,  instrumental  in  organizing  the  Oregon  School  for 
the  Blind;  H.  H.  Johnson,  founder  of  the  West  Virginia 
Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  and  head  teacher  in  the 
Department  for  the  Blind  until  his  death;  A.  M.  Shotwell, 
founder  of  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind  as  a  separate 
entity,  who  drafted  the  act  establishing  the  Michigan  Employ- 
ment Institution  for  the  Blind ;  Samuel  Bacon,  founder  of  the 
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Illinois,  Iowa  and  Nebraska  Schools  for  the  Blind;  F.  E. 
Cleaveland,  founder  of  the  Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
and  the  Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute  for  the  Blind;  Sir 
Frederick  Fraser,  knighted  by  King  Edward  VII  for  his  lead- 
ership of  the  blind  of  Canada,  founder  of  the  Halifax  School 
for  the  Blind,  and  its  superintendent  for  over  forty  years; 
T.  F.  Myers,  founder  and  first  manager  of  the  Colorado  Work- 
shop for  the  Blind;  Miss  Georgia  Trader,  instrumental  in 
organizing  the  Clovernook  Home  for  the  Blind,  day  classes  for 
the  blind  in  Cincinnati,  and  the  Cincinnati  Library  Society 
for  the  Blind;  C.  R.  Van  Trump,  founder  and  secretary,  until 
his  death,  of  the  Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind;  Eben 
P.  Morford,  founder  of  the  Industrial  Home  for  Blind  Men 
of  Brooklyn,  and  superintendent  until  his  death ;  Miss  Roberta 
Griffith,  founder  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Association  for  the 
Blind ;  W.  J.  Ryan,  instrumental  in  founding  the  Maine  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind ;  J.  Newton  Breed,  instigator  of  organized 
work  for  the  adult  blind  of  Massachusetts;  and  C.  D.  Chad- 
wick,  founder  of  the  Indiana  Board  of  Industrial  Aid  for  the 
Blind,  and  its  present  executive  secretary. 

In  light  of  this  array  of  inspiration,  initiative  and  accom- 
plishment, what  does  it  signify  that,  at  this  moment,  there 
are,  among  the  forty-odd  schools  for  the  education  of  the 
young  blind  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  but  two  totally 
blind  and  two  partially  blind  superintendents?  What  does  it 
signify  that  very  few  of  these  schools  have  even  one  blind 
person  upon  their  respective  boards  of  directors?  When 
there  is  a  vacancy  in  the  superintendency  of  a  school,  and 
the  board  of  directors,  who  have  contracted  their  viewpoint 
from  the  late  lamented  executive,  turn  to  the  other  superinten- 
dents for  advice,  what  does  it  signify  that  the  resulting  recom- 
mendation, adjudged  by  the  outcome,  is  seldom  a  blind  man? 
What  does  it  signify  that,  with  few  exceptions,  no  blind  per- 
son has  occupied  a  position  of  primary  executive  importance 
by  the  will  of  his  fellow  workers,  but  that  where  such  execu- 
tive preferment  exists,  it  has  been  the  direct  creation  of  the 
particular  blind  man's  own  efforts?  Lastly,  what  does  it 
signify  that  blind  people  are  found  in  somewhat  greater  ratio 
as  executives  of  industrial  organizations  for  the  blind,  where 
the  remuneration  is  relatively  less,  despite  the  fact  that  their 
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handicap  is  generally  conceded  to  be  greater  in  the  industries 
than  in  the  field  of  intellectual  and  administrative  pursuits? 
My  one  answer  to  these  questions  is :  They  signify  that  those 
responsible  for  the  policies  and  practices  on  work  for  the 
blind,  whether  voluntary  members  of  boards  of  directors  or 
paid  executives  appointed  by  them,  from  whom  the  members 
secure  their  viewpoints,  either  lack  faith  in  the  ability  of 
blind  people,  or  lack  the  consecration  necessary  to  put  their 
faith  into  practice.  But  what,  you  ask,  has  all  this  to  do  with 
the  rehabilitation  and  employment  of  the  adult  blind?  To 
which  I  reply  that  it  is  the  key  to  the  deadlock  in  which  we 
find  ourselves  the  country  over,  the  way  out  of  the  impasse 
to  which  workers  for  the  blind  and  the  blind  themselves  have 
come.  If  there  is  available  in  work  for  the  blind  a  job  that 
offers  from  $50  to  $100  a  month,  we  scour  the  country,  we 
write  scores  of  letters,  to  locate  a  blind,  or  partially  blind  per- 
son who  can,  from  sheer  necessity,  be  induced  to  take  it ;  but, 
when  there  is  an  important  position  to  be  filled,  our  psychol- 
ogy and  approach  are  reversed.  We  reason  that  so  important, 
so  remunerative  a  position  must,  assuredly,  require  sight,  and 
we  proceed  immediately,  by  personal  interviews,  not  by  let- 
ter, to  find  the  proper  seeing  incumbent  for  the  job. 

I  am  hopeful,  however;  indeed,  I  am  persuaded,  that  the 
turn  in  the  tide  in  this  matter  has  already  come,  as  indicated 
by  the  choice  of  Robert  B.  Irwin,  a  totally  blind  man,  as  chief 
executive  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  It 
should  be  noted  here  that  at  least  three  out  of  the  five  mem- 
bers of  the  Foundation's  executive  committee  are  entitled  to 
be  regarded  as  experienced  in  business  affairs,  the  fourth  is 
a  superintendent  of  a  school  for  the  young  blind,  and  also 
the  father  of  a  successful  blind  son,  and  the  fifth  is  himself  a 
blind  man.  My  only  regret  in  this  connection  is  that  we  of 
the  executive  committee  did  not  have  the  courage,  or  temer- 
ity, to  make  Mr.  Irwin's  remuneration  more  nearly  what  it 
would  have  cost  to  secure  a  seeing  executive  of  equal  ability. 

Third :  The  relief  of  the  needy  blind,  here  taken  to  comprise 
30%  of  the  blind  population,  has  been  both  approached  and 
handled  more  inadequately,  more  improperly,  and,  shall  I 
say,  more  criminally,  than  any  other  phase  of  the  work  for 
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the  blind.  Two  extreme  theories,  both  of  them  pernicious  in 
their  practical  results,  here  come  into  play.  One  group  of 
idealists,  bent  upon  divesting  the  blind  of  the  odium  of  beg- 
gary, which  has  enshrouded  them  throughout  the  ages,  vocif- 
erates from  the  housetops  that  every  blind  person  who  cannot 
make  his  own  way  in  sufficient  measure  as  not  ta  require  an 
augmentation  of  wage,  or  even  a  greater  largess,  should  be 
satisfied  to  accept  the  hospitality  of  society  as  expressed  in 
the  table  board  and  lodging  of  his  local  almshouse.  Another 
group  of  idealists,  bent  upon  relieving  human  misery  at  any 
cost,  vociferates  no  less  loudly  that  every  blind  person, 
whether  or  not  he  is  willing  to  maintain  himself  wholly  or  in 
part,  shall  receive,  in  some  form,  at  the  hands  of  society,  the 
equivalent  of  a  living  age. 

The  first  of  these  two  groups,  to  which  many  of  our  lead- 
ing educators  and  best  educated  blind  people  belong,  denies, 
in  effect,  hundreds  of  our  worthy  blind  people  the  compensa- 
tion to  which  they  are  manifestly  entitled  for  the  deprivation 
they  experience  by  reason  of  our  ill-regulated  society,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  excuse  that  society  from  any  obligation 
to  make  reparation  for  mischief  done,  and  to  provide  against 
like  disaster.  The  second  group,  to  which  many  of  our  larger 
hearted  philanthropists  and  many  of  our  well-meaning  blind 
people  belong,  in  like  manner,  denies  to  society  its  inalienable 
right  to  receive  from  each  individual  the  best  of  which  he  is 
capable,  at  the  same  time  that  it  excuses  the  individual  from 
the  obligation  to  serve  society  to  the  limit  of  his  ability,  before 
claiming  any  reparation  for  any  deprivation,  however  great. 
As  long  as  these  two  groups  stand  encamped  over  against 
each  other,  hurling  uncomplimentary  and  uncompromising 
epithets  at  each  other,  just  so  long  will  work  for  the  blind  be 
hindered,  and  the  blind  themselves  remain,  in  many  respects, 
pitiable  in  their  own  feeling  and  in  the  sight  of  the  world  at 
large.  If  we  are  to  solve  this  problem,  we  must  face  facts 
unflinchingly,  whether  they  fit  into  our  preconceived  ideas 
or  not.  We  must  recognize  that,  in  this  case,  some  30%  of 
our  blind  people  are  entitled,  by  reason  of  deprivation  suf- 
fered at  the  hands  of  an  ill-conditioned  society,  to  reparation 
in  varying  amounts  up  to  the  full  measure  of  so-called  out- 
of-door  maintenance.     Nor  does  it  matter  whether  we  call 
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such  reparation  mothers'  assistance,  family  welfare,  or  the 
unpalatable  pension.  What  does  matter  is  that  we  must  think 
more  clearly,  talk  more  fairly,  and  act  more  squarely,  espe- 
cially in  this  sensitive  problem  of  relief.  We  hear  much  con- 
fused talk  of  the  danger  of  pauperizing  the  individual,  in- 
herent in  any  practice,  governmental  or  private,  of  financial 
reparation  for  deprivation  suffered  at  the  hands  of  society. 
In  our  judgment,  society  has  never  given  such  relief  on  a 
scale  sufficient  to  justify  any  safe  conclusions  whatsoever.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  also  our  observation  that  the  lack  of  timely 
and  adequate  financial  aid,  temporary  or  permanent,  has  often 
driven  the  individual  to  methods  of  securing  a  livelihood  com- 
monly characterized  as  pauperism.  It  is  time  that  suspicion, 
unfriendly  epithet,  and  destructive  criticism  be  abandoned  in 
this  matter,  and  that  constructive  methods  of  co-operation  be 
substituted.  I  recommend  that  this  whole  problem  of  relief 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  five,  including  one 
leading  educator  of  the  young  blind,  two  known  friends  of 
the  so-called  street  worker,  and  one  leading  employer  of  the 
adult  blind,  headed  by  the  president  of  this  association,  with 
instructions  to  report  its  findings  to  the  1931  convention  of 
this  body. 

Summarizing  what  has  been  said : 

1.  Let  me  reiterate,  on  behalf  of  the  members  and 
friends  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
our  appreciation  of  the  hospitable  welcome  extended  us,  as 
well  as  our  satisfaction  because  of  our  presence  here  in  Wa- 
wasee. 

2.  A  crude  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  foregoing 
article  as  expressed  in  the  captions :  Education  of  the  Young 
Blind;  Rehabilitation  and  Employment  of  the  Adtdt  Blind; 
and  the  Relief  of  the  Needy  Blind;  with  a  summarized  state- 
ment only  in  paragraphs  eight  and  nine,  below,  of  the  Com- 
fortably Situated  Blind;  and  the  Recreation  and  Entertain- 
ment of  Blind  People;  in  an  effort  to  present  a  better  delin- 
eation of  the  entire  field  of  work  for  the  blind  than  yet  exists, 
which  must  be  made  in  thought,  and  adhered  to  in  practice, 
if  future  progress  in  work  for  the  blind  is  to  keep  pace  with 
that  of  the  past. 
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3.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  element  of  finality,  inherent 
in  the  average  scholastic  mind,  does  not  make  for  business 
efficiency,  the  dominating  influence  in  work  for  the  blind  is 
now  and  always  has  been  that  of  the  schoolmaster  as  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  the  superintendents  of  our  residential 
schools. 

4.  Though  unbounded  credit  is  due  these  same  super- 
intendents, to  whose  lot  it  has  fallen  to  bring  the  work  as  a 
whole  up  to  the  present  standard  of  excellence,  almost  every 
important  development  in  work  for  the  blind  has  been  initi- 
ated through  the  inspiration  and  courage  of  individual  blind 
people. 

5.  The  fact  that  comparatively  few  positions  in  work 
for  the  blind  of  primary  responsibility  and  corresponding  re- 
muneration are  held  by  blind  persons,  indicates  either  that 
our  blind  people,  in  reality,  lack  the  capabilities  which  we  are 
hourly  telling  the  public  they  possess,  or  that  our  leaders,  in 
whom  the  gift  of  such  positions  is  vested,  themselves  lack  the 
faith  and  consecration  essential  to  the  fulfillment  of  their  own 
professions.  Why  educate  our  blind  youth,  as  is  being  done, 
rightfully,  in  the  schools  throughout  the  country,  to  the  expec- 
tation of  doing  big  things,  and  then,  when  they  enter  the  great 
world  of  competition,  deny  them  the  approval  and  faith  so 
essential  to  their  accomplishment  of  such  big  things  ? 

6.  The  recent  appointment  of  Robert  B.  Irwin  as  chief 
executive  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  seems  to 
mark  a  definite  return  to  the  old-time  faith  in  the  ability  of 
blind  people  to  conduct  large  affairs. 

7.  Owing  to  the  uncompromising  tenacity  with  which 
the  two  groups  of  idealists  have  long  aired  their  extreme  views 
on  the  question  of  blind  relief — the  one  relegating  all  relief, 
including  wage  augmentation,  to  the  realm  of  almshouse  ac- 
tivities, the  other  demanding  out-of-door  relief  in  full  meas- 
ure, regardless  of  the  individual's  willingness  to  work — this 
question  has  been  handled  more  inadequately,  more  improp- 
erly, than  any  other  phase  of  the  work.  Unquestionably,  some 
30%  of  our  blind  population  must  have  financial  relief  in  con- 
siderable amount,  in  whatever  form  such  relief  may  be  dis- 
pensed.   This  problem,  in  its  present  unsettled  and  irritable 
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stage,  is  doing  more  than  any  other  one  thing  to  hinder  gen- 
eral progress  in  work  for  the  blind,  and,  for  this  reason,  if 
for  no  other,  it  should  have  the  earnest  attention  of  our  fair- 
minded  leaders. 

8.  The  potential  group  of  blind  people  who  are  com- 
fortably situated  in  their  own  right  or  through  their  own  ini- 
tiative, neither  desires  nor  needs  anything  at  the  hands  of 
workers  for  the  blind,  but,  in  a  few  instances,  they  may  be 
very  helpful  to  the  cause,  without  injury  or  embarrassment  to 
themselves,  as  members  of  boards  or  committees  in  charge 
of  our  work. 

9.  The  phase  of  work  for  the  blind  generally  known  as 
recreation  and  entertainment  is  second  only  to  that  of  relief 
as  regards  the  confused  and  mischievous  methods  employed. 
Little  or  no  distinction  has  been  given  to  the  social,  educa- 
tional and  age  differences  existing  among  blind  people,  blind- 
ness being  made  the  sole  ground  of  contact.  As  a  result,  few 
of  the  disinterested  and  earnest  efforts  of  our  volunteer  work- 
ers to  make  life  less  irksome  to  our  blind  people  have  met 
with  more  than  a  half-hearted  response  from  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  blind  themselves.  A  very  much  clearer  analysis  of 
this  problem  than  has  yet  been  made  must  be  forthcoming, 
if  we  are  to  formulate  practical  methods  to  preserve,  to  the 
newly  blinded,  his  rightful  relative  position  in  society,  to 
develop  on  the  part  of  the  seeing  an  attitude  toward  the  blind 
at  once  normal,  wholesome  and  mutually  helpful,  and  so  to 
reduce  the  percentage  of  clannishness  and  the  resulting  inter- 
marriage among  blind  people. 

10.  In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  say  that  the  foregoing  is  a 
sincere  expression  of  my  own  personal  convictions,  growing 
out  of  my  own  experience  and  observation,  and  is  not,  in  any 
respect,  to  be  interpreted  as  an  attack  upon  any  person,  or 
group  of  persons,  engaged  in  work  for  the  blind.  My  inti- 
mate association  with  the  leaders  of  our  work,  as  well  as 
with  the  rank  and  file  of  blind  people,  over  a  period  of  forty 
years,  has  convinced  me  of  their  integrity,  ability  and  sin- 
cerity, in  proportion  to  their  respective  lights ;  and  I  only 
dare  to  hope  that  what  I  have  said  may  add,  in  some  little 
measure,  to  these  lights. 
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IN  MEMORIAM— LOUIS  BRAILLE 
J.  Frank  Lumb 

Due  to  the  press  of  other  matters,  I  was  reluctant  to 
promise  our  president  that  I  would  be  present  today,  but  I 
could  not  resist  an  appeal  to  perform  a  duty  as  well  as  to 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of  paying  this  brief  tribute  to  Louis  Braille, 
In  the  light  of  the  great  service  he  has  rendered  to  our  peo- 
ple, he  deserves  the  best  from  us.  Though  a  hundred  years 
have  passed  since  he  lived  and  wrought,  it  is  yet  too  early  to 
measure  the  influence  of  his  life  upon  the  class  for  whom  he 
labored. 

The  year  1809  was  prolific  in  the  birth  of  great  men, 
giving  us  Holmes,  Poe,  Lincoln,  Tennyson,  Darwin  and  Louis 
Braille. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  January  4,  1809, 
in  the  French  village  of  Coupvray.  His  parents  were  in  com- 
fortable circumstances.  His  father,  a  saddler  by  trade,  was 
honest  and  industrious,  and  stood  well  with  his  neighbors. 
At  three  years  of  age  the  boy  lost  one  eye  by  an  accident.  He 
was  playing  with  a  knife,  and  by  some  mischance  he  cut  one 
eye  so  badly  that  it  went  out,  and  through  sympathy  the  other 
was  soon  lost.  The  father  was  deeply  interested  in  his  blind 
boy,  and  there  seems  to  have  sprung  up  an  intimacy  of  com- 
panionship between  father  and  son  which  lasted  throughout 
life.  One  can  easily  picture  the  elder  Braille  leading  Louis 
by  the  hand  as  they  strolled  about  the  village  or  took  long 
walks  into  the  country. 

The  boy  v/as  sent  to  the  village  school.  With  singular 
foresight  the  parents  grasped  the  importance  of  education  to 
their  handicapped  son,  hoping  he  might  pick  up  something  in 
a  school  for  the  sighted.  He  did  learn  much,  and  what  is  still 
more  significant,  he  developed  a  strong  desire  for  learning. 
During  his  leisure  hours,  after  school  closed,  and  during  his 
vacations,  he  worked  about  the  home  and  the  shop. 

In  1819  Louis  Braille  was  received  into  the  institution  for 
the  blind  in  Paris.  His  home  training  had  been  such  as  to 
fit  him  for  the  work  of  the  school. 

The  boy  showed  skill  in  the  use  of  his  hands,  and  he  pos- 
sessed a  knowledge  of  mechanical  arts  quite  remarkable  in  a 
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boy  of  ten.  His  father  had  taken  great  pains  in  familiarizing 
him  with  tools  and  their  use.  All  this  was  in  the  boy's  favor 
when  he  came  to  devote  his  attention  to  inventing  the  Braille 
system  of  reading  and  the  slates  for  writing  this  system.  He 
had  an  attractive  personality  and  quickly  became  a  favorite 
with  pupils  and  teachers.  He  was  studious  and  took  high 
rank  in  his  literary  classes,  "but  music,"  says  Dr.  French, 
"was  his  true  vocation,  and  therein  he  distinguished  him- 
self." He  was  a  fine  organist  and  a  master  of  harmony.  He 
became  so  important  a  factor  in  the  life  and  work  of  his 
institution  that  he  was  appointed  to  a  teachership.  This  con- 
tinued to  be  his  occupation  until  his  death  in  1852,  when  he 
was  but  forty-three  years  old. 

We  cannot  help  speculating  upon  what  he  might  have 
accomplished  for  the  institution  with  which  he  was  identified 
and  also  for  himself  if  he  could  have  been  spared  thirty  or 
forty  years.  He  was  not  in  robust  health  for  five  or  ten  years 
:fore  his  death,  and  when  he  passed  away  he  was  beloved 
of  all  and  "continues  to  be,"  says  Mr.  Allen,  "the  most  loved 
and  revered  single  figure  in  the  whole  history  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind." 

He  was  serious  and  thoughtful,  and  set  himself  to  the 
task  of  revolutionizing  the  education  of  the  blind,  who  up  to 
this  time  had  been  taught  little  save  reading.  He  inspired  his 
pupils  to  look  forward  to  a  liberal  education;  through  his 
influence  more  than  any  other  the  opportunities  given  to 
the  student  body  in  the  institution  at  Paris  were  enlarged  and 
improved;  a  desire  for  greater  educational  advantages  and  a 
broader  culture  grew  and  gradually  spread  from  the  French 
school  to  other  European  schools,  and  thence  to  America. 

In  1829  Louis  Braille  perfected  his  invention  of  a  punc- 
tographic  system  of  reading  and  writing,  which  is  now  in  use 
all  over  the  world.  Before  Louis  Braille's  invention  the  blind 
could  not  write,  but  after  his  system  was  introduced,  as  one 
reviewer  has  remarked,  the  blind  could  pursue  their  studies 
like  the  seeing.  They  could  take  notes  and  do  all  the  tasks 
required  for  literary  and  musical  instruction.  They  could 
keep  their  own  accounts,  correspond  with  those  acquainted 
with  their  alphabet,  preserve  their  impressions  and  transmit 
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them  to  others.  These  are  advantages  which  only  those  who 
are  making  daily  use  of  Braille  can  fully  appreciate,  and  they 
appeal  to  people  like  you  who  are  assembled  here  tonight. 

When  I  started  to  school,  a  long  time  ago,  I  learned  to 
read  the  Roman  letter,  but,  if  we  expect  a  few  books  of  his- 
tory, very  little  use  of  Roman  type  was  made  in  our  regular 
class  work.  Most  of  the  instruction  was  oral,  both  in  music 
and  in  the  literary  work  of  the  school.  Then  came  New  York 
Point,  which  we  all  learned  to  read  and  write,  and  of  which 
we  made  great  use.  At  last  we  have  reached  the  happy  time 
when  we  have  one  system,  the  simplest  and  the  best. 

Standard  libraries  are  in  Braille;  the  American  Print- 
ing House  publishes  thousands  of  volumes  annually ;  our  forty- 
eight  residential  schools  use  Braille ;  all  our  American  presses, 
from  Maine  to  California,  are  multiplying  books  in  Braille, 
and  the  system  given  us  a  hundred  years  ago  by  our  benefac- 
tor, Louis  Braille,  seems  destined  to  cover  the  earth. 

If,  as  most  of  us  believe,  death  is  a  liberation  of  the  soul 
from  the  body,  in  which  it  has  been  imprisoned,  then  the  spirit 
of  Louis  Braille,  no  longer  trammelled  or  limited  by  the  re- 
straints of  space  or  time  or  matter,  is  now  surveying  with 
joy  beyond  the  power  of  us  mortals  to  understand  the  results 
of  his  invention  of  a  century  ago. 

It  is  pleasant  to  read  that  on  the  thirtieth  of  May,  1887, 
a  small  group  of  blind  people  and  their  friends  met  in  the 
village  of  Coupvray  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  monument 
to  this  great  man,  Louis  Braille.  These  strangers  had  come 
to  the  birthplace  of  their  friend  and  benefactor  to  dedicate  a 
monument  to  his  memory.  It  is  good  to  know  that  he  was 
appreciated  by  his  countrymen  and  by  those  in  whose  behalf 
he  had  given  his  best  efforts.  The  orator  of  the  day  said,  "The 
hero  who  is  uppermost  in  our  thought  today  was  a  brilliant 
scholar,  an  illustrious  teacher  and  a  Christian  gentleman.  He 
is  the  man  who  has  rendered  the  blind  the  greatest  and  most 
efficient  service." 

What  shall  we  say  of  this  man's  beautiful  character  ?  We 
prize  the  story  of  his  life  and  his  marvellous  invention,  but 
his  character  surpasses  in  luster  even  the  splendor  of  his 
achievement.     He  was  a  hero.     He  encountered  difficulties 
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peculiar  to  his  time  and  environment.  Like  most  blind  chil- 
dren, he  was  indulged  and  petted  on  account  of  his  affliction. 
His  parents,  together  with  many  friends  and  neighbors,  were 
overly  sympathetic,  but  the  qualities  of  character  and  mind 
were  so  mixed  in  him  that  these  things  did  not  spoil  him. 
Even  as  a  child  Louis  Braille  developed  that  splendid  courage 
which  remained  with  him  throughout  life.  Every  man  owes 
his  growth  to  that  striving  of  the  will,  that  encounter  with 
difficulties  which  often  makes  the  impossible  possible. 

It  is  related  of  a  young  French  officer  that  he  used  to 
walk  about  his  apartment  exclaiming,  "I  will  be  Marshal  of 
France  and  a  great  general."  This  ardent  desire  was  a  pre- 
sentiment of  his  success,  for  he  did  become  a  distinguished 
commander,  and  he  died  a  Marshal  of  France.  Our  French 
hero,  Louis  Braille,  achieved  even  greater  results  in  a  dif- 
ferent field,  the  field  of  character-building  and  education. 

At  school  he  learned  that  the  Roman  letter  was  inade- 
quate, and  he  set  himself  resolutely  to  the  task  of  finding 
something  better.  He  dreamed  by  day  and  by  night  of  a  new 
type,  and  the  result  of  his  dreaming  was  the  dot  system,  which 
has  immortalized  his  name.  He  encountered  ignorance  and 
superstition  among  his  fellow-workers  in  the  Paris  institute, 
but  he  was  uniformly  so  kind,  so  patient,  so  gentle,  and  withal 
so  courageous  that  he  proved  to  be  invincible.  Debate  ran 
high  among  his  colleagues,  but  he  did  not  flinch  under  ad- 
verse criticism. 

He  had  many  trials  and  many  disappointments,  and  he 
possessed  that  keenness  of  mind  which  made  his  handicap 
doubly  hard  to  bear.  There  were  annoyances  at  home  and 
in  school,  but  through  it  all  and  in  the  darkest  hour  he  was 
strong,  brave  and  courageous.  He  had  that  fine  poise  of  char- 
acter that  held  steady  in  time  of  storm. 

He  was  ever  ready  to  cover  with  the  mantle  of  charity 
the  frailties  and  shortcomings  of  his  fellowmen ;  and  Dr. 
French  says,  "the  warmth  of  his  genial  personality  dispelled 
the  mists  of  gloom  and  radiated  the  sunshine  of  good  cheer 
wherever  he  went." 

I  believe  that  if  there  is  any  one  to  whom  the  pearly 
gates  of  the  Celestial  City  open  wider  than  to  another,  it  is 
to  him  who   has   done  the  most  for  his   fellowmen.     Louis 
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Braille  was  a  benefactor,  and  no  man  ever  did  more  or  sacri- 
ficed more  for  his  fellowmen. 

When  we  contemplate  his  noble  life,  his  supreme  unsel- 
fishness and  self-sacrifice,  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  Louis 
Braille  will  be  held  in  grateful  memory  by  generations  yet 
unborn. 


SPIRIT  AND  AIMS  OF  THE  CONVENTION 

Calvin  Glover 

The  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  has 
assembled  in  this  thirteenth  convention  in  order  to  study, 
earnestly  and  intensively,  those  vital  problems  which  confront 
us  day  by  day.  We  have  been  humbled  by  our  inadequacy  and 
we  hope  that  by  pooling  our  experiences  and  our  opinions  we 
may  gain  knowledge  that  is  positive  and  dynamic.  It  is  our 
faith  that  "progress  is  the  measure  of  our  application  of  in- 
telligence to  the  complex  problems  of  organized  living." 

When  the  responsibility  of  this  office  fell  upon  my  weak 
shoulders  two  years  ago,  it  seemed  that  little  could  be  added 
to  the  inspiring  conventions  planned  by  my  illustrious  prede- 
cessors. But  I  soon  found  that  you  had  given  me  an  execu- 
tive committee  that  would  not  merely  assist,  but  would  carry 
on  with  enterprise  and  enthusiasm  the  traditions  of  our  Asso- 
ciation. A  finer  balance  of  personality  and  judgment  cannot 
be  conceived,  and  it  is  with  unqualified  gratitude  that  I  recall 
their  devotion  to  the  tasks  we  have  undertaken,  and  their 
idealism  in  planning  this  convention  for  you. 

Our  first  declared  policy  was  that  the  Association  should 
be  kept  alive  and  active  throughout  the  biennium ;  all  matters 
of  importance  should  be  referred  to  you  if  possible,  and,  when 
that  was  not  feasible,  should  be  acted  upon  by  your  elected 
officers. 

The  first  requisite  was  to  put  our  house  in  order.  The 
storm  that  has  broken  upon  the  secretary  at  previous  con- 
ventions has  played  havoc  with  records,  and  there  has  been 
a  general  carelessness  about  membership.  We  agreed  that 
membership  in  this  Association  should  stand  for  more  than 
casual  attendance  and  payment  of  occasional  dues.  We  an- 
nounced through  the  Ziegler  and  the  Outlook  that  everyone 
who  is  genuinely  interested  in  the  cause  of  the  blind  should 
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assume  the  duties  and  privileges  of  membership  in  our  As- 
sociation. A  tremendous  amount  of  work  has  been  done  by 
the  secretary  and  the  first  vice-president  in  classifying  names 
and  installing  a  visible  file.  Then  bills  for  current  dues  were 
sent,  and,  finally,  those  who  failed  to  respond  to  a  third  letter 
were  dropped.  Consequently,  the  few  who  arrived  here  with 
dues  unpaid  could  easily  be  checked  and  brought  into  the  fold 
as  members  in  good  standing,  or  recognized  as  guests  at  this 
convention,  not  entitled  to  vote  or  to  receive  reports,  but  wel- 
come as  participants  in  our  deliberations.  Few  of  you  will 
comprehend  the  magnitude  of  this  accomplishment,  but  all 
of  you  will  thank  the  secretary  for  his  pains.  In  working 
this  out,  incidentally,  we  promised  each  member  a  copy  of 
the  proceedings — an  extravagant  pledge — so  it  was  apparent 
that  the  dues  thus  far  collected  could  not  carry  the  strain, 
especially  as  many  have  become  members  in  good  standing  by 
paying  a  dollar  for  the  year  of  the  convention  only,  and 
allowing  membership  to  lapse  during  the  alternate  year.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  are  submitting  an  amendment  to  our  constitu- 
tion to  make  dues  payable  biennially  instead  of  annually,  and 
we  have  advanced  the  rate  to  three  dollars,  an  action  entrusted 
to  the  executive  committee  by  the  constitution. 

Early  in  the  biennium  it  became  known  that  the  trustees 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  were  considering 
the  appointment  of  a  director-general,  and  that  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  board  were  seeking  advice  from  their  constituents. 
We  decided  that  this  was  a  matter  of  supreme  importance  to 
our  members,  and  felt  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  apprise  them 
of  the  fact,  in  order  that  each  and  everyone  might  show  his 
interest  in  our  national  agency.  As  this  Association  has  no 
official  connection  with  the  Foundation,  we  simply  appointed 
a  representative  committee  to  inform  our  members  of  the 
contemplated  change  and  suggest  to  them  that  they  make 
their  views  known  to  their  respective  representatives  on  the 
Foundation  board.  This  action  was  in  no  sense  an  attempt 
to  interfere  or  to  criticise,  but  a  sincere  effort  to  co-operate 
and  assist.  The  letter  sent  out  by  your  committee  was  digni- 
fied and  impersonal,  and  the  replies  came  back  in  the  same 
spirit.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  only  time  the  Foundation's  rep- 
resentation plan  has  been  tested,  and  I  hope  it  served  to 
develop  a  bond  of  sympathy  and  understanding  between  trus- 
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tees  and  their  constituents.  It  has  certainly  demonstrated 
our  abiding  faith  in  the  Foundation.  Let  me  digress  here 
to  voice  my  appreciation  of  the  practical  idealism  of  those 
leaders  in  our  profession  who  proposed  this  great  national 
agency  eight  years  ago  and  stated  the  principles  upon  which 
it  should  develop.  It  was  merely  a  scrap  of  paper  then,  but 
it  typified  devoted  service,  and  so  it  has  become  a  glorious 
reality.  No  doubt  time  has  exposed  some  weaknesses,  but  it 
has  engendered  the  strength  of  unity.  Inspired  by  a  common 
purpose,  we  may  now  admit  that  the  advantages  of  repre- 
sentation have  been  neglected;  but  I  am  assured  that  this 
situation  will  be  remedied  in  the  near  future,  and  that  every 
specialized  worker  in  the  field  will  have  a  sympathetic,  under- 
standing advocate  at  the  national  clearing  house. 

Our  endeavor  to  arrange  a  program  that  would  satisfy 
everyone  has  been  painstaking  and  unceasing.  We  felt  that 
it  should  not  merely  reflect  our  own  opinions  and  desires,  but 
that  it  should  meet  the  practical  needs  of  all  classes  of  workers 
for  the  blind.  Suggestions  and  comments  were  carefully  class- 
ified and  tabulated.  Our  task,  then,  was  to  co-ordinate  this 
material  and  adjust  the  emphasis.  There  was  an  insistent 
demand  for  the  specific  as  opposed  to  the  general — knowledge 
having  practical  value  for  the  social  worker  rather  than  that 
which  would  capture  the  imagination  of  the  volunteer.  In 
other  words,  a  reaching  out  for  professionalism  was  mani- 
fested, and  this  program  attempts  to  provide  the  foundations 
of  a  profession.-  A  few  salient  elements  we  were  unable  to 
provide,  notably  the  subject  of  publicity  should  have  been 
presented  to  you  in  a  broad,  scholarly  way,  and  I  want  to 
explain  to  those  who  requested  it  that  I  appealed  to  Mary 
Routzahn  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  for  an  address, 
but  the  conference  of  social  workers  now  meeting  in  California 
frustrated  my  ambition. 

In  the  hope  of  satisfying  the  desire  for  more  informal 
discussion  and  personal  interviews,  we  have  adopted  the  dis- 
cussion plan,  which  reduces  the  number  of  prepared  addresses 
on  general  topics  for  the  sake  of  a  closer  scrutiny  of  methods 
and  procedure.  Consequently,  we  have  recognized  seven  func- 
tional groups,  and  have  appointed  a  consultant  to  summarize 
the  deliberations  and  to  report  conclusions  to  the  convention 
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as  a  whole.  We  have  also  selected  a  leader  for  each  of  the 
four  sessions  of  each  section.  These  classifications  are  not 
proposed  as  permanent,  but  it  may  be  hoped  that  a  certain 
group  consciousness  may  be  engendered  which  will  lead  to 
higher  standards  of  proficiency.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
executives  of  section  five  will  be  interested  in  what  is  said 
about  marketing  in  section  six,  and  that  educators  of  section 
two  will  be  enlightened  by  the  opinions  of  placement  agents 
on  the  subject  of  trade  training;  but  you  must  forego  these 
minute  discussions  in  order  to  apply  yourselves  more  inten- 
sively to  the  refinement  of  your  own  specialty,  and  be  con- 
tent with  the  clear-cut  conclusions  brought  to  all  of  us  in  the 
final  summaries  next  Friday  morning.  We  cannot  remain  here 
throughout  the  summer,  and  our  horizon  has  become  too  broad 
to  scan  in  four  days. 

If  work  for  the  blind  has  become  a  true  profession,  we 
should  be  able  to  distinguished  a  reasonable  amount  of  exact 
data,  and  should  manifest  toward  it  a  scientific  attitude.  We 
should  strive  for  an  effective  technique,  we  should  cherish 
lofty  ideals,  and  we  must  recognize  progressive  standards. 
Dr.  Abraham  Flexner  has  said  that  social  work  has  attained 
the  rank  of  a  profession  in  that  it  is  "constituted  of  intellectual 
operations  carrying  responsibility  for  decisions",  it  has  "its 
basis  in  scientific  learning",  it  has  "self-organization",  and  it 
has,  "if  anything,  too  altruistic  a  general  objective."  But  it 
fails  to  have  any  definite,  practical  purpose  of  its  own,  accom- 
plished by  direct  effort;  "rather,  it  uses  all  other  professions 
and  supplies  to  them  the  social  complement.  It  must  be 
founded  upon  judgment  and  understanding." 

Though  we  have  met  from  time  to  time  to  give  and  to 
receive  inspiration,  we  have  not  progressed  pari  passu,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  say  how  closely  we  are  united  in  thought  and 
attitude.  We  thought  a  simple  test  might  be  illuminating; 
so  Miss  Bessie  Sinton,  a  devoted  friend  of  the  blind  in  Cin- 
cinnati, offered,  through  us,  prizes  for  essays  on  the  subject, 
"Professional  Standards  in  Work  for  the  Adult  Blind."  None 
of  the  contestants  wrote  precisely  to  the  point,  but  many  of 
them  exhibited  a  depth  of  thought  and  feeling  that  was  highly 
gratifying,  and  Miss  Sinton  generously  distributed  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five  dollars  in  rewards.  It  is  significant  to 
observe  that  few  regular  workers  and  no  executive  directors 
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connected  with  agencies  for  the  bHnd  submitted  papers.  If 
you  care  for  my  personal  opinion,  it  is  that  they  (we)  were 
reluctant  to  express  themselves  with  perfect  candor.  Never- 
theless, your  executive  committee  has  accepted  professional- 
ism as  the  dominant  theme  of  this  convention.  Is  it  too  much 
to  hope  that  we  may  discover,  here  and  now,  that  work  for 
the  blind  has  inductive  data,  has  a  reliable  technique,  has  a 
truly  altruistic  viewpoint  and  is  a  profession? 

The  inspirational  conventions  that  have  cultivated  these 
attainments  are  no  longer  sufficient,  and  the  practice  of  select- 
ing workers  because  of  availability  must  not  continue.  An 
institute  or  Chautauqua  for  progressive  executives  and  field 
workers  should  be  evolved,  and  a  register  for  qualified  rehabili- 
tation workers  should  be  maintained. 


THINGS  YET  TO  BE  DONE  BY  AND  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Walter  G.  Holmes 

I  cannot  tell  you  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  face  this  body 
of  workers  in  our  great  cause.  It  is  a  work  that  inspires  us 
to  put  forth  the  very  best  that  is  in  us,  and  it  is  a  work  of 
sacrifice,  for  few  of  us  receive  large  salaries ;  and  possibly 
we  should  not,  for  when  the  work  is  so  great  and  the  funds 
for  it  so  small  in  comparison  with  the  needs,  we  expect  to 
make  sacrifices,  when  we  take  up  this  work. 

Some  of  us  are  in  it  from  choice  and  others  have  been 
forced  into  it  from  circumstances.  In  my  own  case,  I  was  told 
twenty-three  years  ago  by  Mrs.  Ziegler  that  she  would  finance 
the  work  of  her  magazine,  if  I  would  take  the  management  of 
it;  otherwise  she  would  not  go  into  it.  What  else  could  I  do 
but  accept?  Fortunately  I  had  been  for  years  in  newspaper 
work  and  was  familiar  to  some  extent  with  both  the  editorial 
and  the  mechanical  end  of  the  work. 

About  that  time,  a  young  New  York  advertising  man 
urged  me  to  go  into  an  equal  partnership  with  him.  He  has 
since  accumulated  a  fortune  of  from  five  to  ten  million  dol- 
lars, and  has  an  annual  income  of  a  million  a  year.  But  I 
hope  I  speak  the  truth  when  I  say  that  I  would  not  give  up 
the  pleasure  of  having  helped  Mrs.  Ziegler  to  establish  the 
magazine,  which  her  funds  will  make  perpetual,  for  half  of 
my  friend's  millions,  or  half  of  his  million  a  year.    I  told  him 
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so  recently.  I  think  I  get  more  pleasure  out  of  life  than  he 
does. 

Some  fifteen  years  ago  a  young  woman  applied  to  us  for 
a  ix)sition  in  reply  to  an  advertisement,  in  which  I  stated  that 
I  wanted  someone  interested  in  philanthropic  work.  I  told 
her  if  she  were  ambitious  to  work  up  to  a  large  salary  that 
she  had  better  seek  another  position.  She  said  the  work  so 
appealed  to  her  that  she  would  rather  do  it  at  half  the  salary 
she  could  get  elsewhere,  and  she  gave  us  years  of  splendid 
work. 

Of  course,  we  have  to  live,  but  I  think  no  one  should  go 
into  this  work  who  is  not  able  and  willing  to  live  the  simple 
life  and  I  know  how  many  of  you  went  into  this  work  feeling 
that  way,  and  are  making  great  sacrifices. 

I  say  once  more  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  face  such  a  body 
of  unselfish  and  faithful  workers  in  this  cause.  We  are  only 
beginning  this  great  work  for  the  blind.  It  will  not  be  finished 
in  this  generation  nor,  until  it  will  be  possible  for  every  blind 
person,  sound  in  body  and  mind,  to  be  able  to  earn  a  livelihood 
if  he  or  she  desires  to  do  so. 

So  this  is  first  of  all  what  I  would  like  to  see  done  for 
the  blind.  I  wish  I  might  look  back  on  this  world  fifty  or  so 
years  hence  and  see  that  happy  millennium  for  our  blind. 
Please  note  that  I  do  not  say  look  down  or  look  up,  but  even 
if  I  had  to  look  up  it  would  surely  give  me  at  least  a  moment's 
happiness.  I  feel  that  my  gray  hairs  and  twenty-three  years 
of  work  with  you,  permit  me  to  say  things  I  might  not  have 
said  ten  years  ago. 

What  I  would  like  to  see  done  for  and  by  the  blind !  What 
a  big  subject  this  is.  You  will  note  that  I  say  for  and  by  the 
blind,  for  unless  the  blind  person  does  his  or  her  part,  all  our 
efforts  will  avail  nothing,  and  yet  on  the  other  hand  there  are 
many  splendid  blind  who  need  and  must  have  help  to  succeed ! 
In  our  joy  in  seeing  what  has  been  done  and  is  being  done  for 
our  blind,  we  must  not  deceive  ourselves  in  not  realizing  that 
the  lot  of  the  great  masses  of  the  dependent  blind  is  still  a 
hard  one.  The  most  of  those  who  have  to  work  with  their 
hands  have  hard  work  and  very  small  remuneration  and  in 
my  opinion  our  greatest  work  is  to  help  these  and  the  other 
needy  ones. 
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Suppose  we  divide  our  blind  into  four  general  classes : 

(1)  The  children. 

(2)  The  adults  from  maturity  up  who  have  the  means  to 
live  or  who  by  some  divine  spark  in  them  are  able  readily  to 
rise  to  success. 

(3)  That  great  class  of  able-bodied  and  mentally  sound 
ones  who  must  remain  idle  or  must  do  unremunerative  work 
with  their  hands  or  at  least  until  they  can  find  or  be  taught 
to  do  something  better, 

(4)  The  aged  and  infirm,  the  bodily  and  mentally  sick, 
who  have  no  means. 

Let's  consider  first  the  child.  We,  as  a  class  of  workers, 
do  not  need  to  give  much  consideration  to  him.  For  years  this 
has  been  the  class  best  cared  for,  and  it  is  only  of  recent  years 
that  we  have  begun  to  realize  how  little  is  done  for  the  other 
classes,  and  who  constitute  about  four-fifths  of  our  total  blind. 
Yet  when  we  look  at  many  of  our  splendid  schools  for  the 
blind  today,  and  compare  them  with  what  they  were  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  we  see  what  great  progress  has  been  made. 

I  often  wonder,  though,  if  some  of  our  schools  do  not 
pamper  their  pupils  too  much,  and  make  it  harder  for  them 
to  get  back  to  the  lives  they  will  have  to  live,  after  having 
been  some  eight  or  ten  years  in  these  luxurious  schools. 

I  had  a  talk  recently  with  a  successful  blind  man  who 
graduated  many  years  ago  from  a  western  school  which  turned 
out,  at  that  time,  a  number  of  successful  blind  men.  He  said 
that  a  group  of  these  recently,  in  discussing  the  matter,  said 
that  in  their  opinion  things  were  often  made  too  easy  for  the 
blind  boys  today  and  that  often  hard  knocks  were  necessary 
to  make  the  man. 

Some  years  ago,  a  superintendent  of  a  Canadian  school 
for  the  blind,  came  to  this  country  with  a  group  of  his  teachers 
to  visit  our  schools.  As  he  was  returning  I  asked  him  which 
of  all  the  schools  he  visited  he  thought  the  best.  To  my  sur- 
prise he  named  two  of  the  smaller  schools  and  added  "It  has 
distressed  me,  though,  to  see  so  much  money  put  into  some 
of  your  school  buildings  and  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  some 
of  this  might  better  have  been  spent  in  better  pay  for  the 
teachers  and  in  helping  to  put  graduates  on  their  feet  as 
they  were  leaving  the  schools." 
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I  remember  when,  in  1912,  a  group  of  people  attending  the 
conference  for  the  Wind  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  visited  a  school  for 
the  blind  there.  We  were  shown  where  the  little  girls  slept. 
They  had  each  a  little  raised  wooden  platform  on  which  was 
only  a  piece  of  Japanese  matting.  The  principal  saw  the  look 
of  distress  on  our  faces  and  said  "I  know  you  think  this  is 
terrible  but  these  girls  must  go  back  to  this  life  when  they 
leave  us  and  we  do  not  want  to  take  them  too  far  from  it 
now".    Perhaps  to  some  extent,  at  least,  he  was  right. 

The  best  schools  today  and  their  wise  superintendents  are 
studying  each  child  as  it  matures,  to  find  out  for  what  he  is 
best  fitted  in  order  to  earn  a  livelihood  and  they  teach  him 
thereafter  with  that  object  in  view.  I  would  like  to  see  all 
of  our  schools  feel  that  this  is  their  main  duty  to  all  their 
pupils  who  have  not  the  means  to  live  independent  lives.  To 
give  them,  of  course,  all  the  advantages  of  a  literary  training, 
but  even  more  important,  teach  him  to  learn  something  to 
make  him  independent  in  after  life. 

I  would  like  to  see  every  boy  and  girl  on  leaving  school 
ready  and  willing  to  fill  a  position  and  to  see  that  position 
found  for  them.  I  would  like  to  see  these  children  taught 
more  to  mingle  with  the  sighted, — to  play  games  with  them. 
I  would  like  to  see  all  with  the  least  musical  talent,  love  it 
and  keep  it  up  in  after  life,  not  of  necessity  as  a  profession, 
but  as  a  refining  influence  and  often  as  a  help  and  introduction 
to  social  life.  I  would  like  to  see  all  of  these  able  to  transcribe 
ink  music  into  Braille.  It  is  distressing  that,  of  the  thousands 
who  are  attending  or  have  left  school,  possibly  less  than  a 
dozen  can  or  will  do  this  work. 

I  would  like  to  see  all  the  schools  introduce  classes  in 
salesmanship,  such  as  life  insurance,  etc.,  etc.  Twenty  years 
ago  Dr.  Newel  Perry  started  this  work  which  has  been  so 
successfully  carried  on  by  Julius  Jonas  and  others  until  hun- 
dreds now  do  well  at  insurance.  I  would  like  to  see  a  normal 
class,  at  least  for  those  in  their  last  year  in  school,  which  will 
specialize  in  teaching  them  to  be  teachers  in  sighted  schools. 
I  think  this  is  one  of  the  biggest  fields  for  us  to  cultivate,  but 
we  must  first  equip  the  blind  teacher  for  this  work  and  also 
a  still  more  different  task,  teach  the  sighted  schools  that  the 
blind  can  fill  these  positions  quite  as  well  and  often  better 
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than  many  of  the  sighted  teachers  do.     There  are  numerous 
instances  of  successes  in  this  line. 

I  would  like  to  see  each  school  have  a  fund,  the  income 
to  be  given  as  a  loan,  perhaps,  to  a  blind  girl  or  boy  on  leav- 
ing school  to  enable  him  to  get  established  in  a  work  he  has 
chosen  and  for  which  he  has  been  properly  trained. 

I  would  like  to  see  each  pupil  on  leaving  school  eliminate 
all  supersensitiveness  which  I  think  is  the  cause  of  many  of 
our  failures. 

Class  2 — This  is  that  group  to  which  we  all  point  with 
pride.  To  them  blindness  seems  not  to  have  been  a  handicap. 
Many  of  these  realize  that  on  account  of  that  handicap  they 
must  put  forth  a  greater  effort  and  that  effort  carries  them 
to  success.  I  take  off  my  hat  to  these  who  have  overcome 
obstacle  after  obstacle  and  risen  above  failure.  And  in  this 
class  belong  many,  who  while  not  doing  what  the  world  calls 
big  things,  have  made  the  most  of  their  opportunities.  Those 
who  have  made  their  own  homes  and  families  happier;  who 
have  done  their  part  of  the  home  and  house  work ;  who  have 
taken  their  places  in  the  social  and  religious  life  of  their  com- 
munities. These  have  done  wonders  to  show  the  world  what 
the  blind  can  do  and  have  made  it  realize  that  the  blind  are 
just  normal,  useful  and  happy  human  beings.  I  often  ask 
those  of  this  class  where  they  got  their  first  inspiration. 
Some  seem  to  have  had  this  divine  spark  implanted  in  them 
from  the  first;  some  tell  me  a  wise  mother  or  father  gave  it, 
or  a  faithful  teacher  or  friend.  All  we  can  do  is  to  help  some 
of  these  to  find  their  niche  more  quickly,  though,  no  doubt, 
they  would  find  it  themselves  in  time. 

I  would  like  to  see  many  of  this  class  a  little  more  tolerant 
of  these  of  class  three,  who  have  not  had  the  opportunities 
they  had  or  who  have  not  had  the  inspiration  to  do,  which 
they  had.  A  small  proportion  of  the  sighted  achieve  success 
and  why  should  we  expect  more  of  the  blind? 

This  next  class,  class  three,  is  that  large  group  of  those 
less  successful,  who  have  not  had  the  opportunities  or  were 
not  inspired  or  who  did  not  take  advantage  of  early  oppor- 
tunities, but  who  can  be  made  to  realize  that  opportunity  still 
knocks  at  their  door.  Many  of  these  must  work  with  their 
hands  and  to  most  of  them  this  is  hard,  slow  and  unremunera- 
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tive  work.  The  position  of  these  is  growing  harder  each  year. 
The  vacuum  cleaner  is,  to  some  extent,  taking  the  place  of 
the  broom,  the  making  of  which  has  long  been  one  of  the 
most  profitable  things  for  the  blind  hand  worker. 

Some  of  this  class  earn  a  living  by  selling  small  articles. 
We  must  not  forget,  though,  that  the  chain  stores,  the  ten 
cent  stores,  and  the  big  department  stores,  which  buy  now  in 
such  large  quantities,  can  undersell  the  small  agent.  The  radio 
has  cut  into  the  piano  sales  and  their  use,  and,  therefore, 
lessened  the  income  of  the  piano  tuner. 

We  must  find  things  to  supplement  these  losses.  I  would 
like  to  see  more  of  our  organizations  buy  pianos  and  other 
musical  instruments  for  our  blind  at  reduced  rates;  I  would 
like  to  see  them  also  buy  wholesale,  such  articles  as  broom 
corn,  chair  cane,  all  kinds  of  knitting  yarns  and  cottons,  basket 
material,  etc.,  etc.,  and  supply  them  to  the  blind  workers  at 
wholesale  cost,  just  as  the  Foundation  is  now  doing  with 
radios  and  watches  and  as  we  do  with  typewriters. 

I  would  hke  to  see  a  fund  which  would  supply  a  typewriter 
to  a  blind  person  for  a  small  cash  payment  and  let  him  pay 
so  much  a  month  on  the  balance,  a  lien  being  retained  on  the 
machine  until  paid  for.  I  would  like  to  see  a  central  place 
or  places  where  Braille  paper,  etc.,  could  be  supplied  at  cost. 
I  would  like  to  see  the  Foundation  or  other  organizations  put 
a  capable  person  in  the  field  who  would  look  up  novelties,  etc., 
that  the  blind  salesman  could  sell,  and  buy  these  for  n^m  at 
wholesale  cost  or  get  special  and  extra  commissions  for  articles 
sold  by  blind  salesmen.  That  same  person  or  another  could 
be  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  articles  the  blind  could  niake 
in  their  homes  and  send  out  directions,  etc.,  for  making  them. 
It  is  the  novelty  that  finds  quick  sale  and  our  blind  should 
know  of  these,  so  that  they  could  make  them  or  the  blind 
agent  should  be  supplied  with  them  while  they  are  appealing 
on  account  of  their  novelty.  I  would  like  to  see  more  and  more 
of  our  adult  blind  who  did  not  have  the  advantages  of  an 
education  take  up  the  courses  at  the  Hadley  Correspondence 
School  which  I  think  one  of  our  greatest  works. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  central  place  where  music  could  be 
copied  from  ink  print  into  Braille  for  those  needing  both  the 
better  and  the  hghter  music  in  their  work,  and  which  they 
now  have  great  difficulty  in  securing.     I  would  like  to  see  all 
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petty  jealousies  eliminated  between  workers  for  the  blind. 
The  field  is  so  big  that  there  is  plenty  of  work  for  all  of  us. 
Such  littleness  greatly  injures  and  retards  the  whole  work. 
Of  course,  I  would  like  to  see  more  and  better  books  and  maga- 
zines in  Braille.  I  would  like  to  see  more  books  in  uncontracted 
Braille  Grade  One,  for  the  benefit  of  the  old  and  slow  reader 
and  for  those  who  try  so  hard  to  master  Grade  1^^  and  who 
often  give  up  trying. 

I  would  like  to  see  more  Moon  books  and  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  this  is  in  sight.  Mrs.  Isabel  Kennedy  of  Philadelphia, 
who  has  long  been  associated  with  the  Philadelphia  Home 
Teaching  Society,  has  interested  J.  C.  McCandless,  owner 
of  a  large  printing  plant  in  that  city,  in  developing  a  process 
by  which  Moon  type  can  be  printed  in  this  country  cheaply 
and  the  book  is  now  on  the  press.  Undoubtedly,  it  will  mean 
that  we  will  soon  be  giving  our  old  people  here  many  more 
books  in  Moon  Type,  thereby  not  only  giving  them  much 
pleasure  and  profit  but  in  many  cases  this  will  be  a  stepping 
stone  to  their  learning  Braille,  which  otherwise  they  might 
never  attempt.  Once  teach  a  person  to  love  reading  and  then 
he  will  persist  until  he  learns  every  type. 

I  would  like  to  see  any  weak  spots  in  our  Braille  System 
remedied  now.  It  will  be  much  easier  and  better  to  do  this 
now  while  our  books  are  limited  and  it  will  be  a  crime  to 
continue  to  foist  these  on  the  blind  readers  of  a  hundred  or 
a  thousand  years  hence.  The  sighted  type  constantly  changes 
for  the  better  and  why  should  our  weak  spots  not  be  gi'ad- 
ually  eliminated? 

I  would  like  to  see  some  plan  by  which  the  name  could 
be  secured  of  every  newly  blinded  one  as  well  as  of  each  child 
and  a  competent  teacher  sent  at  once  into  that  home  to  teach 
the  family  of  that  bhnd  one  what  to  do  for  him.  Many  newly 
blinded  lose  their  nerve,  when,  if  taken  in  time,  they  could 
have  been  saved.  I  would  like  to  see  an  effort  made  to  get 
these,  if  possible,  into  some  kindred  line  of  work  they  had 
been  in  before  loss  of  sight.  Too  often,  these  who  had  held 
remunerative  places  in  the  sighted  world,  are  put  at  chair 
caning,  and  for  years  work  along  earning  a  few  dollars  only  a 
week,  and  they  are  unnerved,  and  when  something  might  have 
been  found  for  them  to  which  they  were  fitted.     How  many 
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of  us,  if  our  sight  were  taken,  could  survive  or  succeed  at 
such  work?  I  would  like  to  see  more,  and  often  better,  home 
teachers  selected  and  to  see  them  better  paid.  I  would  like 
to  see  more  care  in  the  selection  of  home  teachers,  getting 
those  with  real  hearts  and  sympathies,  rather  than  with  so 
much  training  and  a  lack  of  these  other  and  more  important 
qualities. 

I  deprecate  what  some  states  are  doing  in  requiring  home 
teachers  to  have  a  year  or  two  years'  course  in  a  school  of 
training  before  they  can  be  accepted  as  home  teachers.  Many 
most  capable  ones,  do  not  have  the  thousand  or  so  dollars  to 
spend  for  this  course  and  many  who  have  the  funds  and  take 
the  course  are  wholly  unfit  for  the  work. 

I  talked  recently  with  a  most  efficient  and  successful  blind 
home  teacher  and  she  strongly  advocates  having  a  trained 
sighted  investigator  make  at  least  the  first  visit  to  the  home 
of  a  blind  member.  She  says  that  a  sighted  person  could  see 
the  whole  surroundings  as  she  might  not  be  able  to  do,  and 
could  then  make  a  full  report  to  the  home  teacher. 

The  latter  should  always  be  a  blind  person  for  the  newly 
bhnded  one  is  always  more  ready  to  take  advice  from  one  who 
is  travelling  as  he  is,  in  the  dark. 

I  would  hke  to  see  more  blind  musicians  supplying  the 
music  in  cafes  and  public  places,  on  steamboats,  excursion 
steamers,  etc.  This  is  in  no  sense  a  begging  job  and  thou- 
sands of  sighted  are  doing  this  work  and  earning  good  money, 
which  our  blind  could  do  equally  as  well. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  that  much-discussed  question  of  pen- 
sions. Twenty-five  years  ago  only  one  or  two  states  gave 
pensions  to  their  blind,  it  being  claimed  that  this  tended  to 
pauperize  and  encourage  laziness.  Now,  many  of  the  states 
give  pensions  or  rather  donations  for  relief.  This  keeps  many 
from  want  and  suffering, — keeps  others  from  the  dreaded 
almshouses,  where  their  maintenance  would  cost  the  state 
more  than  do  these  small  pensions. 

When  the  pension  removes  the  fear  of  whence  tomor- 
row's food  and  shelter  are  to  come,  many  are  able  to  use  their 
energies  to  add  to  their  too  meager  pension.  Of  course,  some 
take  advantage  and  refuse  to  work  if  they  can  live  by  a  dole, 
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but  these  are  few.  Old  age  pensions  are  now  being  given  to 
the  sighted  and  why  not  give  similar  help  to  our  blind? 

I  would  like  to  see  the  blind  co-operate  in  this  matter  and 
help  to  work  out  more  practical  plans  for  administering  these 
pensions,  to  give  where  needed  or  withhold  where  it  is  wasted 
or  not  needed.  I  would  like  to  see  enough  given  to  offset  the 
handicap  of  blindness,  thus  giving  the  blind,  as  far  as  possible, 
an  equal  opportunity  with  others  in  life's  battle. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  authorities  who  have  the  sending 
out  of  sighted  investigators  select  a  kind-hearted  one  to  visit 
the  homes  of  applicants  for  pensions  and  not  one,  as  is  often 
done,  who  tears  the  very  heart  strings  of  these  blind  by  un- 
necessary questions  and  insinuations. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked  me  "might  not  our 
dependent  adult  blind  fare  better  if  all  the  millions  that  are 
spent  on  them  were  given  them  outright"?  I  cannot  think 
so,  but  I  may  be  wrong. 

And  now  to  Class  4. 

This  is  that  of  the  needy  aged  and  infirm — of  those  who 
are  ill  mentally  and  physically.  To  this  class  belong  some  of 
our  noblest  ones.  They  have  smiled  through  hardships  and 
privations — they  have  made  the  most  of  the  little  they  had — 
they  have  done  what  they  could  to  aid  their  families  in  every 
way  and  ease  their  burdens.  Too  much  cannot  be  done  for 
this  class ;  circumstances  have  made  it  impossible  for  them 
to  do  more  for  themselves. 

I  would  like  to  see  adequate  pensions  for  these  and  I  would 
like  these  given  without  the  suggestion  of  its  being  charity. 
An  old  lady  wrote  me  sometime  ago  telling  how  she  had  en- 
joyed our  magazine  for  years  and  added  "It  is  something  one 
can  take  without  the  feeling  that  he  is  accepting  charity". 

I  would  like  to  see  a  radio  in  the  home  of  every  blind 
person  who  wants  one.  The  value  of  the  radio  as  a  means  of 
education  and  of  entertainment,  cannot  be  estimated.  The 
Foundation  has  already  distributed  thousands  of  these,  but 
there  are  thousands  more  who  want  and  need  them.  I  would 
like  to  see  more  appeals  made  over  the  radio  for  these  and 
have  it  impressed  on  each  radio  fan  how  much  more  he  would 
enjoy  his  radio  if  he  were  instrumental  in  securing  one  for 
some  blind  person. 
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I  would  like  to  see  more  homes  for  those  old  needy  people, 
real  homes  where  they  would  have  only  love  and  sympathy. 
I  would  like  to  see  the  day  when  not  one  of  our  blind  need 
land  in  an  almshouse.  I  would  like  to  live  to  see  the  day  when 
every  blind  person  who  needs  it  can  be  given  the  help  to  off- 
set his  handicap  and  then  see  each  willing  to  put  his  shoulder 
to  the  wheel  and  do  his  part  in  the  world.  As  I  said  before, 
our  work  as  workers  for  the  blind  will  not  have  been  done 
until  this  is  accomphshed. 

Of  course,  we  cannot  do  it  in  our  day,  but  we  can  add  our 
bit  and  if  each  of  us  does  his  part  and  the  blind  do  theirs, 
this  happy  day  may  come  in  time.  It  is  a  joy  to  feel  that 
each  and  all  of  us  can  do  our  part  to  bring  about  that  happy, 
though  it  may  be,  far  off  day. 

May  God  bless  this  meeting  just  opening  and  give  us  all 
new  life  and  inspiration  in  our  work  and  make  it  possible  for 
us  to  do  more  and  more  for  those  who  so  need  help  and  who 
look  to  us  for  it,  and  who  have  the  right  to  do  so. 


PREVENTION,  THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  AN 
AGENCY  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Charles  L.  Minor,  M.  D. 

The  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind  is  of  the  opinion  that 
all  work  with  and  for  the  blind  together  with  a  program  of 
prevention  of  bhndness  should  be  under  one  jurisdiction. 

In  the  prevention  of  blindness  work  all  investigations 
should  be  made  by  registered  graduate  nurses  with  special 
eye  training.  In  Ohio  we  feel  that  it  is  vital  to  give  the  nurse 
who  has  had  special  eye  training  in  hospital  clinics  an  addi- 
tional three  months'  training  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Walter  H. 
Snyder  of  Toledo  or  my  own  before  permitting  them  to  go 
into  the  field,  and  in  addition  we  meet  the  nurses  once  a 
month  for  three  or  four  hours'  conference  with  patients  to 
keep  them  in  touch  with  the  newer  ophthalmology  as  well  as 
adding  to  their  knowledge  along  the  well-established  lines. 

Prevention  is  the  slogan  prevalent  in  all  walks  of  life  and 
the  term  with  which  we  are  becoming  quite  familiar.  So 
much  so,  that  at  times  I  think  we  become  careless  and  do 
not  give  sufficient  attention  to  the  projects  along  that  line. 
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The  most  widespread  and  best  known  and  most  criticized 
example  of  prevention  is  our  Prohibition  Amendment.  What- 
ever are  our  ideas  concerning  this  amendment  and  concerning 
its  enforcement  or  lack  of  enforcement,  it  was  established  as 
a  purely  preventive  measure. 

The  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  for  a 
number  of  years  offered  prizes  to  various  component  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  United  States  for  the  prevention  of  eco- 
nomic loss  by  fires,  it  being  a  well-known  fact  that  most  of  our 
fires  are  due  to  lack  of  precaution. 

The  "Safety  First"  campaign  inaugurated  originally  by 
railroads  to  lessen  accidents  has  extended  to  our  public  schools 
until  practically  every  school  has  in  its  curriculum  somewhere 
a  "safety  first"  campaign. 

One  of  our  largest  life  insurance  companies  has  been  ad- 
vertising for  the  past  few  years  the  necessity  for  yearly  physi- 
cal examinations  in  order  to  prevent  disease  and  prolong  life. 
Physicians  have  for  many  years  been  striving  to  keep  people 
well.  So  successful  has  been  this  campaign  that  diseases  that 
were  common  twenty-five  years  ago  are  not  heard  of  now. 

Malaria  was  quite  common, — every  physician  expecting  to 
see  a  number  of  cases  during  the  year.  Since  the  cause  and 
the  method  by  which  it  was  spread  was  discovered,  its  eradi- 
cation was  brought  about  in  a  short  while.  (I  might  mention 
in  passing  that  malaria  is  so  rare  now  that  when  a  physician 
has  a  patient  with  malaria  he  exhibits  him  to  the  other  physi- 
cians in  the  town,  since  many  of  the  recent  graduates  from 
our  medical  schools  have  never  seen  a  case.) 

Typhoid  fever,  likewise  is  becoming  an  extinct  disease, 
slightly  more  common  than  malaria  at  the  present  time,  yet 
when  it  does  appear  in  a  community  the  health  directors  and 
medical  men  feel  that  they  have  been  disgraced  by  being  so 
negligent  as  to  allow  it  to  crop  out. 

Smallpox  has  been  practically  exterminated  in  those  com- 
munities wherein  universal  vaccination  is  compulsory. 

Diphtheria,  which  caused  such  a  tremendous  infant  mor- 
tahty,  has  been  so  studied  that  children  are  now  being  immu- 
nized after  a  simple  test  to  discover  if  they  are  susceptible. 
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Yellow  fever  has  been  practically  exterminated  since  its 
cause  and  method  of  spreading  by  certain  types  of  mosquitoes 
has  been  determined.  The  United  States  Government  by  ex- 
termination of  yellow  fever  was  able  to  build  the  Panama 
Canal  after  the  French  had  failed  through  lack  of  this  knowl- 
edge. 

Examples  of  this  kind  could  be  added  to  almost  indefi- 
nitely but  these  few  are  sufficient  to  give  you  my  viewpoint 
concerning  prevention. 

Coming  to  the  subject  more  directly  at  hand,  that  is  deal- 
ing with  the  eyes,  it  is  a  very  well-known  fact  not  only  among 
the  workers  but  among  the  laity  that  one  of  the  common 
causes  of  blindness,  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  commonly  called 
"babies'  sore  eyes"  (caused  more  frequently  by  infection  other 
than  gonococcus)  has  been  eliminated  by  the  simple  expedi- 
ent of  a  suitable  remedy  applied  at  birth. 

Some  serious  eye  diseases  which  result  in  loss  of  vision 
from  slight  blur  to  total  blindness  have  been  lessened  mate- 
rially by  our  knowledge  of  what  is  commonly  called  "focal 
infection,"  that  is,  diseased  teeth,  diseased  tonsils,  chronic 
purulent  conditions  of  appendix,  gall  bladder,  etc. 

It  is  so  commonly  believed  and  universally  taught  that 
syphilis  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  blindness  that  I  want 
to  emphasize  that  the  various  diseases  of  the  eye,  particularly 
fundus  diseases  that  we  used  to  think  were  due  solely  to 
specific  lesions,  we  now  know  can  be  caused  by  focal  infec- 
tions above  mentioned  and  that  these  focal  infections  taken 
as  a  whole  are  more  frequent  causes  of  loss  of  useful  vision 
than  syphilis. 

Trachoma  is  again  becoming  more  widespread  after  hav- 
ing been  almost  eradicated  except  in  certain  isolated  regions 
like  the  mountains  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

I  see  that  tuberculosis  is  being  emphasized  as  a  serious 
menace.  I  do  believe  that  by  our  methods  of  diagnosis  we 
are  recognizing  more  diseases  of  the  eye  due  to  tuberculosis, 
but  yet  the  condition  is  not  so  common  that  we  should  permit 
people  to  become  exercised  concerning  the  rapid  increase  of 
tuberculous  lesions.  In  other  words,  I  believe  we  had  as  many 
cases  formerly  as  now,  but  we  did  not  recognize  them. 

Blindness  from  disease  has  been  very  materially  lessened 
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in  the  last  few  years,  but  blindness  from  accident  is  on  the 
increase,  so  that  the  lessening  in  the  one  instance  is  practi- 
cally counter  balanced  by  the  increase  in  the  other.  In  1928 
there  were  1,440,000  deaths  from  all  causes,  25%  of  this  num- 
ber being  due  to  accidents. 

Theoretically,  prevention  of  blindness  should  be  the  duty 
of  physicians  and  medical  organizations,  but  practically  they 
are  so  busy  with  more  momentous  types  of  prevention  that 
this  one  phase  of  the  work  is  sadly  neglected.  Welfare  organ- 
izations of  different  types  should,  theoretically,  handle  the 
situation,  but  they  do  not.  It  has  been  demonstrated  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind  that  those 
working  to  improve  the  status  of  the  blind  should  likewise 
be  working  to  prevent  blindness  since  they  have  a  more  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  cause  and  consequently  are  in  a  better 
position  to  work  out  the  prevention. 

Prevention  work  is  discouraging  for  the  reason  that  it 
takes  so  long  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  results.  Yet,  after 
fifteen  years  of  more  or  less  constant  effort  along  this  par- 
ticular line  we  can  contrast  the  situation  as  it  existed  then 
and  now,  showing  that  all  of  the  work  during  these  years  has 
certainly  been  well  worth  while. 

Those  of  you  who  might  undertake  this  work  for  the 
first  time,  or  have  been  working  at  it  for  a  period  of  only  a 
year  or  two,  will  probably  have  the  same  discouraging  out- 
look and  will  be  very  much  inclined  to  say  "what  is  the  use?" 

The  methods  that  we  are  now  employing  in  the  Ohio 
Commission  in  the  prevention  department  are  the  result  of 
fifteen  years  of  strenuous  work,  and  we  feel  that  we  are  just 
now  getting  the  work  on  a  safe,  sane,  practical  and  efficient 
basis. 

At  the  present  time  we  employ  four  registered  nurses  who 
devote  all  their  time  to  this  work  and  one  part-time  oculist. 
The  state  of  Ohio  is  divided  into  four  districts  which  the 
nurses  cover  in  their  own  automobiles.  (I  should  say  in  paren- 
thesis that  the  great  state  of  Ohio  pays  the  nurses  in  our 
department  who  have  been  highly  trained  to  do  this  special 
work,  less  salary  than  they  pay  the  nurses  in  any  other  state 
department  not  requiring  this  special  training  and  then  per- 
mit them  to  wear  out  their  own  machines  without  in  any  way 
compensating   them   for   their   loss.)      Since    preparing   this 
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manuscript  the  Ohio  Commission  in  conference  with  the 
finance  director  and  the  assistant  welfare  director,  have  rem- 
edied the  situation  explained  above  and  our  nurses  on  July 
1  and  thereafter  will  receive  $1800  per  annum,  the  same  com- 
pensation that  other  nurses  in  the  state  departments  get,  and 
6  cents  a  mile  for  the  use  of  their  privately  owned  automo- 
biles. 

We  have  been  at  work  so  long  that  now  cases  are  re- 
ferred to  the  commission  by  individuals  who  have  learned  of 
the  work  from  some  case  in  their  community;  from  physi- 
cians who  have  seen  our  exhibit  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
state  medical  society ;  from  public  health  nurses  in  the  county 
and  in  the  cities ;  from  juvenile  courts  who  know  of  our  work ; 
and  from  social  agencies  everywhere. 

One  of  the  distinct  advantages  in  having  the  prevention 
department  in  connection  with  the  other  work  for  the  blind 
has  been  that  we  can  solicit  the  interest  of  the  people  in  the 
prevention  department  while  we  are  securing  their  cooperation 
in  aiding  the  persons  already  blind  to  secure  a  job  or  by  pur- 
chasing some  of  the  output  of  his  handicraft. 

Women's  clubs  in  various  cities  of  Ohio  two  or  three 
times  a  year  undertake  the  sale  of  the  articles  made  by  the 
blind  and  at  some  time  during  the  year  the  committee  in 
charge  of  those  interested  in  that  particular  type  of  work 
are  advised  concerning  the  prevention  department. 

You  might  be  interested  in  some  of  the  particular  types 
of  work  that  we  do.  During  the  past  year,  a  farmer  living 
in  one  of  the  sparsely  settled  counties  wrote  to  the  commis- 
sion that  there  was  a  child  in  the  neighborhood  who  was  blind 
and  that  the  parents  were  not  doing  anything  for  the  child. 
This  communication  was  referred  to  the  nurse  in  that  terri- 
tory who  made  a  visit  to  the  family.  Found  there  a  child 
three  years  of  age  who  for  all  practical  purposes  was  blind. 
It  was  found,  however,  that  the  parents  had  not  neglected 
the  child  having  consulted  an  oculist  of  reputation  in  a  nearby 
city  who  advised  against  operation  until  he  was  six  years  of 
age.  We  think  this  is  not  good  advice  but  since  the  parents 
had  consulted  an  oculist  of  standing  concerning  the  child,  we 
do  not  further  interfere  in  this  case,  but  make  a  note  of  the 
time  when  the  child  is  to  be  seen  for  operation  and  see  that 
the  parents  have  the  operation  performed.     If  this  child  had 
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not  had  attention  and  was  living  in  a  district  too  remote  to 
be  taken  to  a  competent  man,  we  then  have  our  own  oculist 
employed  by  the  board  visit  the  parents,  make  his  observa- 
tions and  give  proper  attention.  If  the  parents  can  afford 
to  pay  for  the  proper  treatment,  the  nurse  keeps  after  them 
until  such  treatment  is  given.  If  they  are  not  financially  able 
to  pay  for  medical  service,  then  the  nurse  secures  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  township  trustees  if  possible,  and  most  frequently 
this  is  not  possible,  or  faiUng  in  this  will  elicit  the  sympathy 
and  cooperation  of  some  philanthropic  individual  or  organiza- 
tion who  will  aid  in  paying  the  hospital  expenses  of  this  par- 
ticular patient.  We  impose  upon  our  oculist  friends  through- 
out the  state  to  donate  their  services.  We  have  108  such. 
If  for  any  reason  the  parents  flatly  refuse  to  have  anything 
done,  we  then  bring  the  parents  before  the  juvenile  court  or 
proper  legal  authority  in  that  community  and  through  the 
proper  legal  procedure  have  something  done  to  give  the  child 
useful  vision.  This  last  procedure  have  something  done  to 
useful  vision.  This  last  procedure  now  is  not  very  often 
necessary. 

The  Ohio  Commission  maintains  a  register  of  all  of  the 
blind  in  Ohio  and  the  cause  of  their  blindness.  Each  case  is 
examined  carefully  by  a  competent  oculist  or  by  our  own 
oculist.  If  there  is  any  chance  of  increasing  the  vision  by 
any  method,  strenuous  effort  is  made  to  have  such  treatment 
instituted.  Not  many  persons  including  oculists  realize  how 
much  benefit  to  a  blind  person  a  slight  improvement  can  pos- 
sibly be.  An  improvement  in  a  blind  eye  with  one  good  eye 
would  not  be  worth  while  attempting  at  all,  but  would  be 
decidedly  valuable  when  you  have  tiuo  very  defective  eyes. 

We  have  in  Ohio  a  gradually  spreading  situation  in  refer- 
ence to  the  medical  inspection  in  schools  that  is  doing  very 
valuable  work  in  the  prevention  of  many  of  these  afflictions. 
While  most  of  our  medical  inspection  in  the  schools  has  been 
confined  to  the  larger  cities,  it  is  now  spreading  to  the  smaller 
communities.  We  feel  that  it  is  our  duty  to  go  into  the  less 
favored  communities  to  demonstrate  there  the  value  of  in- 
spection. 

Our  nurses  take  one  or  two  rooms,  or  if  not  too  many 
children,  a  whole  building,  test  the  vision,  inspect  the  eyes 
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and  report  how  many  children  have  defective  eyes  that  have 
not  been  attended  to. 

I  am  not  famihar  with  the  recent  statistics  in  the  in- 
spection of  schools,  but  in  the  pioneer  work  of  twenty-five 
years  ago  in  which  the  oculists  of  Springfield  examined  the 
school  children  in  our  city,  we  found  52%  of  the  children 
above  the  first  grade  who  had  some  defect  in  the  eye,  ear, 
nose  or  throat.  Of  these  27%  had  marked  defect  of  the  eyes. 
I  would  imagine  this  last  figure  is  about  proper  for  the  present 
time. 

In  the  examination  of  2,700  school  children  that  I  did 
personally  I  found  192  that  were  practically  blind  in  one  eye 
and  neither  the  parents  nor  the  teachers  knew  it.  Since  almost 
all  of  these  192  had  this  tremendous  loss  of  vision  from  lack 
of  proper  focus  in  the  eye  due  to  need  of  glasses,  you  can 
understand  how  essential  it  is  to  discover  this  in  childhood, 
especially  before  the  age  of  twelve,  when  with  the  proper  cor- 
recting lens  and  exercise  you  can  develop  vision  in  the  bad 
eye.     After  twelve,  it  is  a  problem. 

As  an  example  of  the  value  of  school  inspection  and  the 
difficulties  attendant  upon  the  follow-up  work,  permit  me  to 
relate  the  experience  of  our  nurse  and  oculist  in  Hillsboro, 
Ohio,  within  the  last  thirty  days.  We  held  a  clinic  in  the 
public  schools  in  which  were  discovered  twenty-five  cases  re- 
quiring immediate  attention  to  the  eyes,  twelve  of  these  being 
high  degrees  of  myopia  which  not  only  need  very  accurate  fit- 
ting with  glasses  but  probably  referred  to  the  conservation 
of  vision  classes.  The  follow-up  difficulty  with  us  in  this  in- 
stance is  that  there  is  not  an  ocuhst  in  that  vicinity,  the 
county  health  nurse  and  the  Sheppard-Towner  nurse  are  leav- 
ing July  1  and  no  one  is  sufficiently  interested  in  seeing  that 
these  children  get  to  a  competent  oculist  within  two  hours' 
automobile  ride.  It  devolves  upon  our  nurse  to  unearth  some 
individual  who  will  be  sufficiently  interested  in  these  children 
to  see  that  they  get  the  proper  transportation  for  such  exam- 
ination. 

We  in  Ohio  believe  that  this  and  similar  instances  are 
certainly  within  the  province  of  the  commission  and  we  bend 
our  time,  energy  and  money  towards  the  furtherance  of  such 
a  progi'am. 
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Many  schools  in  Ohio  now  have  conservation  of  vision 
classes  and  their  value  has  been  so  impressed  upon  our  minds 
that  we  feel  this  type  of  instruction  should  be  emphasized 
wherever  we  have  education  at  public  expense. 

In  passing  I  should  like  to  disabuse  your  minds  of  the 
idea  (if  you  have  such  an  idea)  that  the  wearing  of  glasses 
not  properly  fitted  is  in  itself  a  cause  of  blindness.  This  has 
been  such  a  fine  morsel  to  roll  around  under  the  tongue  and 
scare  ignorant  people  with  that  I  want  to  make  the  above 
statement.  What  does  happen  is:  when  people  are  wearing 
glasses  that  have  been  fitted  improperly  by  those  not  quali- 
fied to  make  an  examination  for  glasses,  the  patient  is  neg- 
lecting probably  some  underlying  cause  which  will  result  in 
serious  loss  of  vision  while  they  are  experimenting  with  the 
glasses. 

These  and  many  other  situations  have  convinced  the  Ohio 
Commission  for  the  Blind  that  the  "prevention  of  blindness" 
problems  belong  strictly  to  that  organization  which  has  the 
proper  understanding  of  the  necessity  for  such  a  program 
without  the  sentimental  nonsense  that  goes  with  so  many 
well-intentioned  people  in  their  work  with  and  for  the  blind. 
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ROLL  CALL  OF  AGENCIES  RENDERING   NATION-WIDE 

SERVICE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

(Statement  of  Policies  and  Objectives) 

INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  LlOrsS  CLUBS 
Henry  A.  Hill,  Assistant  Secretary 

A  review  of  the  work  for  the  blind  accomplished  by  the 
International  Association  of  Lions  Clubs  during  the  past  ten 
months  of  the  present  fiscal  year  shows  that  of  the  60  percent 
of  our  clubs  reporting  their  activities,  516  or  an  average  of 
between  40  or  50  per  cent  of  them  have  reported  on  some  phase 
of  work  for  the  blind.  This,  of  course,  does  not  include  the 
Juvenile  Braille  Magazine,  as  the  publication  of  this  magazine 
is  an  activity  of  the  International  Association,  supported  and 
paid  for  by  the  various  districts  throughout  the  Association. 

Twenty-four  individual  activities  were  carried  on  by  the 
clubs  in  behalf  of  the  blind,  which  means  that  in  twenty-four 
different  ways  they  furnished  assistance  to  the  blind  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to 
some  of  the  most  outstanding  of  these: 

Twenty-six  clubs  secured  employment  for  the  blind.  I 
might  say  that  foremost  among  these  was  the  securing  of  per- 
mission from  county  governments  of  different  counties  to  erect 
cigar  and  candy  shops  in  the  county  courthouses  throughout 
the  entire  state,  and  then  placing  Wind  men  in  charge  of  these 
shops. 

Twenty-four  clubs  printed  Braille  books,  which  in  all 
probability  will  reach  thousands  of  blind  people  throughout 
the  entire  country  through  the  libraries  in  which  they  have 
been  placed.  Nineteen  clubs  sponsored  the  sale  and  exhibit  of 
merchandise  by  the  blind.  Fifty-nine  clubs  have  supplied  eye 
glasses  for  the  prevention  of  blindness.  Thirty-five  clubs  fur- 
nished medical  treatment  for  blind  people.  Three  clubs  estab- 
lished workshops  for  the  blind.  Four  clubs  sponsored  concerts 
by  blind  artists. 

In  addition  to  these  activities,  quite  a  number  of  the  clubs 
are  either  holding  schools  for  blind  kiddies  with  competent 
hired  instructors,  or  have  started  the  movement  and  then  have 
had  it  taken  over  by  the  city  board  of  education.  One  of  the 
outstanding  examples  of  this  is  Paterson,  N.  J.,  which  school 
was  started  in  the  manner  mentioned,  and  as  the  project  grew 
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the  board  of  education  set  aside  two  rooms  in  its  public  school 
building  for  the  education  of  these  children.  The  Paterson 
club  also  holds  annual  parties  for  these  kiddies  on  Christmas, 
Easter,  Thanksgiving  and  also  takes  them  on  an  annual  outing 
during  the  summer  months.  Last  year  the  club  took  them 
down  to  New  York  City  on  a  trip  over  the  Leviathan,  a  Lion 
accompanying  each  child  and  pointing  out  the  various  inter- 
esting features  of  the  boat.  They  were  then  entertained  oh 
board  with  a  banquet.    This  typifies  the  average  Lions  club. 

The  Youngstown  and  Norwood,  Ohio,  Lions  Clubs  both 
financed  the  cost  of  medical  treatment  required  to  restore  the 
eyesight  of  two  children  whom  these  clubs  discovered  and  who 
were  thought  to  be  permanently  blind.  Their  efforts  were  re- 
warded by  the  restoration  of  the  sight  in  both  cases  rollowlng 
very  serious  operations. 

The  Lions  Club  of  Regina,  Saskatchewan,  has  established 
a  bhnd  man  in  the  chair  caning  and  reed  weaving  business, 
furnishing  him  with  the  entire  equipment  necessary  for  this 
work.  They  also  secured  a  position  for  Adolph  Hartfield  in 
the  Adanac  Brewery,  setting  up  packing  cartons,  and  the 
brewery  reports  that  he  does  his  work  better  than  any  man 
in  the  organization.  They  located  George  Hallett  in  a  cigar 
and  candy  stand  in  the  Regina  General  Hospital.  They  also 
obtained  a  traveling  position  for  Gordon  Pease,  and  established 
another  blind  man  in  a  cigar  stand  at  the  Gray  Nuns'  Hospital 
and  one  in  the  Wheat  Pool  Building.  Every  Saturday  after- 
noon the  Regina  Club  broadcasts  for  thirty  minutes  over  Sta- 
tion CHWC  on  the  prevention  and  cure  of  blindness,  and  also 
gives  the  personal  history  of  the  men  whom  they  have  placed. 
They  are  working  now  to  obtain  free  transportation  and  free 
theatre  tickets  for  all  the  blind  in  the  Province  of  Saskatche- 
wan, as  is  now  done  in  certain  places  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario. 

This  will  give  you  some  insight  into  the  various  phases  of 
the  work  being  conducted  by  the  individual  clubs. 

In  the  districts,  the  26th  district,  known  as  the  district 
of  Missouri,  has  organized  a  Teachers'  Institute  for  Blind  In- 
structors, which  is  held  for  a  period  of  two  weeks  every  year 
at  the  St.  Louis  School  for  the  Blind,  and  is  supported  entirely 
by  the  district  organization.    All  expenses,  including  railroad 
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fare  to  and  from  the  home  of  the  blind  teachers,  are  borne  by 
this  organization.  In  addition,  the  Lions  Clubs  of  Greater  St. 
Louis  have  set  aside  an  evening  for  their  entertainment  during 
the  entire  two  weeks  that  these  instructors  are  in  school.  They 
are  given  automobile  rides  through  the  city,  taken  to  the 
municipal  opera,  and  other  events  of  this  kind. 

This  school  has  been  conducted  for  about  six  years  and  is 
enlarging  every  year.  The  district  organization  this  year  has 
opened  it  to  any  organization  that  wishes  to  send  a  blind  in- 
structor to  this  school.  The  programs  which  you  have  before 
you  are  the  programs  of  its  daily  curriculum.  As  you  will 
notice,  it  includes  Nature  Study,  Chair  Caning,  Medical  As- 
pects of  Social  Work,  Round  Tables,  Aims  of  Teaching,  Care 
of  the  Eyes,  Psychology  of  Advertising,  Poultry  and  Its  Care, 
etc. 

Another  district  is  conducting  a  vocational  school  for  the 
blind,  and  has  an  enrollment  of  sixty-six  blind  persons  who 
are  learning  different  trades.  This  school  is  entirely  financed 
by  the  Lions  Clubs  of  the  district.  They  have  also  been  instru- 
mental in  establishing  a  state  school  for  the  blind  In  the  state 
and  also  one  for  the  colored  blind  of  the  state. 

With  reference  to  the  Juvenile  Braille  Magazine,  this  ac- 
tivity has  been  carried  on  by  the  Association  for  about  six 
years.  The  Braille  magazine  is  an  edition  of  approximately 
fifty  to  sixty  pages,  printed  in  Ohio,  containing  stories  that 
appeal  to  the  minds  of  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
fifteen.  Thirty-nine  districts  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada are  now  supplying  blind  children  in  their  districts  with 
Braille  magazines.  During  the  winter  months  these  are  sent 
to  the  schools  for  the  blind,  and  during  the  summer  months 
they  are  sent  to  the  homes  of  the  individuals.  During  the  past 
ten  months  we  have  sent  out  6,783  Juvenile  Braille  Magazines, 
which  is  an  increase  this  year  over  last  year  of  1,044  maga- 
zines, showing  that  this  activity  is  rapidly  growing  in  impor- 
tance in  our  Association.  The  expense  of  this  is  borne  by  the 
individual  districts,  and  it  is  handled  entirely  by  the  Interna- 
tional Office  of  the  Association.  We  have  received  some  won- 
derfully complimentary  letters  from  the  children  themselves 
and  from  the  instructors,  attesting  the  value  of  these  maga- 
zines. 
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THE  AMERICAN  BIBLE  SOCIETY 
Lewis  B.  Chamberlain 

The  policy  of  the  Society  is  to  make  embossed  Scriptures 
available  for  the  blind  in  the  various  systems  used  in  Amer- 
ica. The  objective  of  the  Society  is  to  have  every  blind  person 
in  the  lands  it  serves  have  some  volumes  of  the  embossed 
Scriptures,  if  they  desire. 

To  accomplish  this  policy  and  objective,  the  Society  offers 
the  volumes  at  50  cents  each  though,  as  is  well  known,  their 
cost  ranges  from  three  to  eight  dollars  apiece ;  also  by  donating 
volumes  in  part  or  in  whole  to  those  not  in  a  position  to  meet 
the  50  cent  price.  In  this,  the  Society  is  generously  supported 
by  Christian  friends  who  wish  to  diminish  the  handicaps  on 
the  blind.  There  should  be  no  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  the 
blind  or  their  friends  in  making  known  to  the  American  Bible 
Society  any  desire  for  volumes  of  the  Scripture  on  these  terms. 

In  the  accomplishment  of  its  purpose  during  1928,  there 
were  supplied  by  the  Society  2,266  of  these  embossed  volumes, 
as  follows : 

Revised  Braille  Grade 

11/2  1,272 

New  York  Point 379 

Moon  355 

American  Braille 122 

English  Braille  75 

Line  Letter 50 

Spanish  Braille 12 

Arabic  Moon  1 

The  American  Bible  Society  began  this  service  almost  100 
years  ago.  Is  there  any  organization  which  has  rendered  so 
long  and  large  service?  In  1835,  ninety-four  years  ago,  the 
Society  contributed  $1,000  to  help  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  de- 
velop what  became  known  as  the  Boston  Line  Letter.  In  it 
the  first  complete  Bible  for  the  blind  in  America  was  stereo- 
typed, at  an  expense  of  $10,000.  In  1894,  when  New  York 
Point  was  developed  by  William  B.  Wait,  second  only  to  Dr. 
Howe  as  a  benefactor  of  the  blind  in  America,  with  his  co- 
operation the  Bible  was  placed  in  this  system.  He  later  in- 
vented and  gave  the  Society  a  press  for  printing  New  York 
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Point  in  bipage,  the  plates  for  which  were  presented  by  Miss 
Hannah  Babcock,  another  devoted  friend  of  the  blind.  In 
1903,  when  interest  in  the  Moon  System  was  developed  in  the 
United  States  by  Dr.  Moon,  it  began  importation  of  these 
Scriptures.  In  1911,  through  the  gift  of  plates  in  American 
Braille  by  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  the  publication 
of  the  Bible  in  that  system  was  begun.  Since  1916,  in  re- 
sponse to  calls  for  the  English  Braille,  volumes  have  been  im- 
ported in  that  system.  In  1919,  the  Society  took  up  the  pub- 
lishing of  Scriptures  in  Revised  Braille  Grade  1V2- 

Something  of  the  total  service,  so  far  as  it  can  be  indicated 
by  figures,  may  be  realized  by  the  summary  of  the  volumes 
issued  in  these  systems  up  to  the  end  of  1928. 

Line  Letter 27,341 

New  York  Point 25,911 

Moon  - 6,970 

American  Braille 6,648 

English  Braille 936 

Revised  Braille  Grade 

11/2  7,050 

TOTAL __..74,889 

In  addition,  the  Society  has  record  of  supplying  9,755 
volumes  in  various  foreign  embossed  systems.  All  told,  during 
the  nearly  a  century  of  service,  it  has  supplied  at  least  85,000 
embossed  volumes  in  twenty  languages  and  systems. 

The  Authorized  or  King  James  Version  is  followed  in  the 
Line  Letter,  New  York  Point,  Moon  and  English  Braille.  The 
American  Standard  Revised  Version  is  followed  in  American 
Braille.  In  Revised  Braille  Grade  1V2>  the  Society  on  the  spe- 
cific choice  of  prominent  blind  leaders  and  workers  first  pro- 
vided the  Bible  in  the  American  Standard  Revised  Version. 
It  now  offers  the  blind  the  same  choice  that  the  sighted  have, 
for  it  carries  both  the  Authorized  Version  and  the  American 
Standard  Revised  Version  of  the  complete  Bible  in  Revised 
Braille. 

The  purpose  of  the  Society  is  to  continue  to  supply  vol- 
umes in  all  the  systems  in  use  in  America  while  there  is  call 
for  them.     Volumes  are  still  called  for  in  Line  Letter  and 
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American  Braille.  It  is  expected  that  this  will  not  continue 
long,  so  the  Society  is  not  attempting  to  maintain  a  stock 
of  the  whole  Bible  in  these  two  systems.  In  New  York  Point, 
however,  the  whole  Bible  will  be  kept  available  for  some  years. 
Those  in  charge  are  continually  surprised  by  learning  of 
individuals  who  have  only  just  heard  that  the  Bible  is  avail- 
able on  the  favorable  terms  reported.  The  officers  will  be 
grateful  to  all  friends  of  the  blind  who  will  tell  their  friends 
how  and  where  to  obtain  embossed  volumes  of  the  Scripture 
by  referring  them  to  The  American  Bible  Society,  Bible  House, 
Astor  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


THE  JOHN  MILTON  FOUNDATION 

Lewis  B.  Chamberlain 

In  response  to  a  widely  and  strongly  expressed  desire  for 
literature  that  will  stimulate  and  facilitate  the  religious  edu- 
cation of  the  Protestant  blind,  the  John  Milton  Foundation  has 
been  organized  and  incorporated.  Committees  appointed  by 
the  International  Council  of  Religious  Education  and  the 
Council  of  Home  Missions,  first  meeting  in  joint  session,  de- 
veloped a  plan  and  program  which  received  the  endorsement 
of  those  two  organizations  and  led  to  the  incorporation  of  the 
Foundation,  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  with 
twenty-seven  Directors ;  nine  of  them  nominated  by  the  Inter- 
national Council  of  Religious  Education,  nine  by  the  Council 
of  Home  Missions  affiliated  with  the  Federal  Church  Council, 
and  nine  chosen  by  those  eighteen.  This  arrangement,  and  the 
provisions  for  the  duties,  assure  a  thoroughly  interdenomina- 
tional and  non-sectarian  Board  of  Directors,  Program  of 
Work,  and  Output  of  Publications. 

The  Program  involves  the  publication  of  eighteen  titles  a 
year  of  educational,  inspirational,  biographical,  and  reference 
books  for  adults,  and  six  a  year  for  children ;  a  monthly  reli- 
gious periodical  for  adults  and  one  for  children ;  weekly  Bible 
or  Sunday  School  lessons  in  three  editions,  one  for  adults, 
one  for  youths  and  one  for  children. 

The  bulk  of  this  Hterature  is  to  be  in  Revised  Braille 
Grade  IVs-  But  the  books  and  periodicals  for  adults  will  be 
supplied  also  in  Moon,  and  so  long  as  there  is  a  demand  for 
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them  in  New  York  Point,  though,  of  course,  in  smaller  quan- 
tities than  in  Braille. 

The  policy  looks  to  the  supply  of  this  literature  somewhat 
on  the  same  financial  basis  that  similar  literature  is  made 
available  for  the  sighted ;  i.  e.,  Sunday  School  lessons  supplied 
free,  periodicals  and  books  at  moderate  prices  or  donated 
where  circumstances  justify. 

Even  this  limited  program,  and  the  moderate  editions  con- 
templated, involve  an  expense  running  up  to  $100,000  a  year. 
It  is  the  aim  and  present  effort  to  obtain  an  endowment  fund, 
the  income  of  which  will  meet  this  annual  expense.  The  pub- 
lication of  the  literature  contemplated  awaits  the  obtaining 
of  such  a  fund. 

That  the  interests  of  the  blind  shall  be  thoroughly  con- 
served, the  Foundation  has  been  fortunate  in  obtaining  the 
services  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  such  well  known  leaders 
as  Wm.  A.  Hadley,  Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes,  Miss  Helen  Keller, 
and  H.  R.  Latimer.  E.  E.  Bramlette,  whose  death  is  so  greatly 
lamented,  was  also  on  the  Board  of  Directors  and  very  active 
and  helpful  in  the  development  of  its  plans.  Frank  Battles, 
banker,  Philadelphia,  a  life-long  friend  and  helper  of  the 
blind,  and  one  time  superintendent  of  the  Overbrook  School 
for  the  Blind,  is  president.  H.  R.  Latimer  is  vice-president. 
D.  W.  Patterson,  of  Anderson,  Indiana ;  Mrs.  W.  J.  Loaring- 
Clark,  Sewanee,  Tennessee,  and  the  Rev.  Rockwell  H.  Potter, 
D.  D.,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  who  have  official  connection 
with  service  to  the  blind,  are  also  directors. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Protestant  forces  of  the  country  will 
soon  render  to  fellow  Protestants  handicapped  by  blindness, 
service  similar  to  that  already  rendered  by  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic. Hebrew,  Mormon,  Christian  Science,  and  other  religious 
bodies  to  their  own  people. 
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NEW  VOCATIONAL  STUDIES  AT  PERKir^S 
Edward  E.  Allen 

Two  courses  of  professional  promise  to  our  work  are :  the 
so-called  Harvard  course  on  the  Education  of  the  Blind  and 
the  Perkins  course  on  Special  Methods  of  teaching  blind  chil- 
dren and  youth.  Their  joint  object  is:  first,  to  begin  to  supply 
our  poor  field  with  professionally  prepared  workers  and  teach- 
ers and  secondly,  to  help  lift  our  schools  as  a  whole  into  edu- 
cational recognition.  The  fact  that  a  great  university  grants 
such  a  course  the  same  credit  it  allows  any  other  towards  the 
Harvard  degree  of  Ed.  M.  is  a  factor  of  tremendous  moment. 
No  other  university  anywhere  does  it.  All  honor  to  Harvard 
for  its  broadness  of  recognition  and  vision.  Behold  a  new 
thing  under  the  sun,  and  one  which  is  most  reassuring. 

This  course  being  as  it  is  historical  and  very  thorough 
implants  the  proper  professional  background  and  lends  the 
subject  dignity  and  merit.  What  with  lectures,  much  re- 
quired reading,  conducted  field  visits  and  written  themes  and 
reports,  it  fills  full  the  first  half  of  an  academic  year.  The  sec- 
ond half  is  equally  filled  by  the  Perkins  course  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  class-room  teaching.  The  leader  of  this  latter 
course  is  not  only  an  educator  of  long  and  successful  experi- 
ence but  also  a  Harvard  Ed.  M. — Miss  Jessica  Langworthy. 
To  it  and  the  Harvard  course  she  devotes  all  her  working 
hours,  both  in  instruction  and  in  tutorial  guidance.  Her  stu- 
dents have  considerable  actual  teaching  to  do.  But  perhaps 
their  chief  immediate  and  permanent  benefit  comes  from  their 
close  daily  contact  with  the  very  kind  of  pupils  they  will 
teach;  for  they  too  are  resident,  eating,  living  and  having 
their  playing  with  them  during  a  whole  school  year.  Lady 
Campbell,  when  congratulating  me  the  other  day  on  our  late 
class  of  eighteen  earnest  students,  remarked:  "They  are  a  fine 
set  of  young  people  who  show  that  they  have  caught  the  insti- 
tution's spirit  of  consecrated  service  which,  to  my  mind,  is  the 
great  contribution  the  course  gives." 

Now,  briefly,  what  are  the  tangible  results  so  far?  Of 
the  102,  from  at  home  and  abroad,  who  have  completed  the 
Harvard  course,  twenty-eight  had  already  taught  in  our  field 
or  in  that  of  the  semi-sighted  and  have  since  continued  in  the 
same ;  obviously  with  increased  efficiency  and  pay.    Thirty-two 
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began  teaching  the  bhnd  after  gaining  this  background.  Ex- 
actly half  of  the  above  sixty  are  people  having  little  or  no 
eyesight,  who,  be  it  understood,  either  went  or  returned  to 
positions  of  employment  among  the  blind.  Of  the  whole  102, 
sixty-six,  including  seven  individuals  from  the  present  year 
who  have  engagements  for  next  fall,  have  been  placea.  One  is 
instructor  and  leader  of  the  course  in  Special  Methods,  one  is 
principal  of  the  boys'  school  there.  Four  are  teaching  in  the 
pioneer  school  in  Porto  Rico,  two  in  that  of  Cuba,  one  in  that 
in  Colombia,  S.  A,,  and  one  in  that  in  Hawaii ;  one,  Mr.  Akiba, 
whom  many  of  you  will  remember,  is  now  director  of  the 
Tokyo  School  for  the  Blind,  and  one,  Mr.  Kawamoto,  is  head 
of  the  Japanese  Department  of  Special  Education. 

Are  not  these  figures  an  indication  that  these  courses  are 
of  nationwide,  nay,  also  of  worldwide,  service? 


LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS,  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS, 
SERVICE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Adelia  M.  Hoyt 

In  1921  the  American  National  Red  Cross  made  Braille 
Transcribing  a  part  of  its  peace-time  program.  Prior  to  that 
date  a  number  of  Red  Cross  chapters  and  many  individuals 
were  engaged  in  transcribing  for  the  war-blind.  Many  a 
blinded  soldier  learned  to  read  Braille  because  he  found  what 
he  enjoyed  among  these  hand-copied  books.  Today  Braille 
Transcribing  stands  unique  among  the  other  agencies  for  the 
blind,  rendering  a  nation-wide  service.  It  has  more  than  one 
thousand  certified  workers,  representing  Red  Cross  chapters 
from  Maine  to  California  and  from  Florida  to  the  far  north- 
west. It  includes  other  organizations  such  as  the  Junior 
League,  women's  clubs,  the  Jewish  Women's  Council  and  other 
church  groups,  all  enrolled  under  the  banner  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  with  one  common  desire — to  aid  the  blind. 

In  the  conduct  of  the  work  the  Red  Cross  has  the  co-oper- 
ation of  the  Library  of  Congress  which  supplies  office  space, 
the  franking  privilege  and  other  facilities.  The  Red  Cross 
maintains  a  staff  at  the  Library  of  seven  workers,  four  of 
whom  are  without  sight.  In  addition,  about  forty  blind  per- 
sons are  receiving  more  or  less  regular  compensation  from 
various  chapters  of  the  Red  Cross  as  proof-readers  and  in- 
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structors.    All  transcribing  and  most  of  the  shellacking  is  done 
by  volunteers. 

Each  volunteer  before  undertaking  to  transcribe  must 
take  an  intensive  course  of  training,  either  by  correspondence 
with  the  National  Office  at  the  Library  of  Congress,  or  by  an 
approved  local  instructor  who  keeps  in  close  touch  with  the 
National  Office.  A  course  of  study  has  been  prepared  and  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Red  Cross.  Each  student  must  pass 
certain  tests  and  receive  a  certificate  before  he  or  she  may 
transcribe.  All  manuscripts  are  proofread  by  blind  experts 
who  have  also  been  trained  through  a  course  in  proof-reading. 
While  material  produced  varies  in  quality,  a  high  standard  is 
maintained. 

Titles  to  be  embossed  by  hand  are  selected,  not  by  one  or 
two  individuals,  but  by  a  committee  representing  a  variety  of 
tastes  and  literary  judgment.  This  committee  considers  sug- 
gestions made  by  transcribers,  librarians,  readers  and  others, 
as  well  as  book  lists  of  the  American  Library  Association  and 
reliable  publishing  houses.  The  Director  of  Braille  Transcrib- 
ing is  in  close  touch  with  the  printing  houses  for  the  blind 
and  every  effort  is  made  to  avoid  duplication.  It  is  not  the 
wish  of  the  Red  Cross  to  compete  with  established  printing 
houses,  but  only  to  supplement  their  efforts  and  serve  where 
there  is  a  real  need.  A  single  copy  book  placed  in  a  given 
library  serves  many  readers,  but  sometimes  it  creates  such 
a  demand  that  eventually  the  book  is  put  into  Braille  on  the 
press. 

Through  the  efforts  of  these  volunteers  hundreds  of  new 
titles  are  going  into  the  libraries  of  the  country.  The  output 
last  year  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  seventy-nine  new 
titles,  making  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixteen  vol- 
umes. These  represented  all  kinds  of  literature,  fiction,  biog- 
raphy, history,  science,  poetry,  etc.  The  figures  for  the  pres- 
ent year  are  not  yet  compiled,  but  it  is  believed  they  will  show 
a  25  per  cent  increase.  The  books  last  year  were  distributed 
among  twenty-five  library  collections  in  this  country,  and  one 
in  the  Philippine  Islands.  This  wide  distribution  was  made  in 
accordance  with  Red  Cross  policy  and  with  the  approval  of 
the  Librarian  of  Congress. 

In  addition  to  its  output  of  single  copy  books,  the  Amer- 
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ican  Red  Cross  each  year  prints  a  few  titles  by  the  adapted 
Garin  Process.  Since  the  work  is  all  done  by  volunteers,  these 
are  sold  to  libraries  at  a  nominal  price,  covering  the  cost  of 
material  only.  Last  year  266  volumes  were  so  printed  and 
sold  to  libraries.  This  year  the  work  shows  a  considerable 
improvement  both  in  quality  and  quantity. 

Finding  that  some  libraries  had  difficulty  in  binding  the 
hand-copied  manuscript,  the  Red  Cross  has  undertaken  "book- 
binding." A  number  of  groups  are  now  doing  very  creditable 
work  along  this  line  and  many  libraries  are  sharing  in  the 
benefit  therefrom. 

As  more  of  our  young  people  enter  high  schools  and  col- 
leges, business  and  professional  life,  they  need  more  things 
in  Braille.  Our  volunteers  are  delighted  to  supply  their  needs. 
Texts  in  French,  Latin,  Greek,  Spanish  and  German ;  in  math- 
ematics, science,  osteopathy,  insurance,  as  well  as  much  indi- 
vidual matter,  have  been  transcribed.  Having  this  material  in 
Braille  has  helped  many  a  handicapped  person  to  succeed.  The 
gratitude  of  these  people,  the  delight  of  the  general  readers, 
the  appreciation  of  librarians,  are  sufficient  reward  for  these 
devoted  volunteers.  They  are  willing  to  give  hours  of  patient 
painstaking  labor  to  Braille  Transcribing,  which  they  find 
to  be  both  a  fascinating  and  satisfying  service,  and  one  which 
they  are  happy  to  render. 


THE  UNIVERSAL  BRAILLE  PRESS 

J.  Robert  Atkinson 

I  am  delighted  with  the  opportunity  you  have  so  kindly 
afforded  me,  to  say  something  in  regard  to  the  objectives  and 
policies  of  the  organizations  I  represent.  In  1920,  the  Uni- 
versal Braille  Press  was  established  in  Los  Angeles,  California, 
under  my  direction,  for  the  purpose  primarily,  of  augmenting 
the  then  meagre  supply  of  literature  available  to  the  blind,  and 
particularly  to  raise  the  standard  of  Braille  printing  in  Amer- 
ica. 

First,  I  wish  to  emphasize  clearly  that  the  work  of  this 
institution  is  not  commercial  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  In- 
deed, printing  for  the  blind  can  never  be  commercialized,  for 
reasons  too  numerous  to  mention.  Seldom  has  the  Universal 
Braille  Press  issued  literature  at  prices  in  excess  of  the  pub- 
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lishing  cost,  and  for  the  last  two  years  or  more  all  literature 
has  been  issued  at  prices  approximating  a  25  per  cent  discount 
below  the  publishing  cost,  made  possible  through  a  few  en- 
dowments that  might  be  used  for  the  purpose. 

Since  the  very  inception  the  endeavor  has  been  made  to 
endow  the  Universal  Braille  Press  with  operating  expenses,  so 
that  it  might  print  good  literature  of  all  kinds  and  issue  it  to 
the  blind,  impartially,  and  to  institutions  and  libraries  con- 
ducting loan  departments  of  books  for  the  blind,  at  prices 
cheaper  than  have  ever  prevailed  in  America.  Progress  has 
seemed  all  too  slow,  but  I  am  now  happy  to  report  that  just 
before  leaving  Los  Angeles  for  this  convention,  Articles  of 
Incorporation  were  completed,  and  are  now  more  than  likely 
filed,  creating  a  nation-wide  organization  devoted  to  the  pro- 
motion of  the  literary  welfare  of  the  blind.  Obviously,  only 
an  epitome  of  the  object  and  plan  of  the  new  organization  can 
be  presented  at  this  time.  I  must  say  first,  however,  that  the 
project  is  being  endorsed,  morally  and  financially,  by  a  num- 
ber of  California's  representative  citizens,  who  have  signed  as 
Charter  members.  But  in  order  that  the  organization  may  be 
truly  nation-wide,  it  is  proposed,  among  other  things,  to  offer 
associate  memberships,  without  fees,  to  all  librarians  in  charge 
of  departments  of  books  for  the  blind,  to  constitute  these  libra- 
rians a  Committee  on  Publication,  for  the  selection  of  titles  to 
be  printed  or  sponsored  by  this  organization,  and  to  advise 
with  its  Board  of  Trustees  as  to  the  best  ways  and  means  of 
promoting  the  literary  welfare  of  the  blind.  Home  teachers 
for  the  blind,  and  other  representative  workers  and  educators 
of  the  blind  will  be  urged  to  accept  associate  memberships, 
also,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  literature  to  be  selected  and 
published  will  embrace  all  subjects,  except  religion,  for  the 
organization's  policy  is  truly  non-sectarian,  it  being  held  by 
its  charter  members  that  religious  organizations  should  carry 
the  financial  burden  of  their  own  missionary  work  in  the  field 
of  rehgious  matter  for  the  blind. 

We  have  what  we  believe  is  a  very  feasible  plan  for  rais- 
ing an  annual  appropriation  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
a  year  that  may  be  used  to  forward  the  objects  and  purposes 
of  the  organization.  It  is  proposed  that  the  literature  pub- 
lished with  this  money  shall  be  distributed  on  the  following 
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basis:  Each  librarian,  in  charge  of  a  department  of  books  for 
the  blind,  will  be  asked  to  file  with  the  Trustees  once  every 
year,  the  number  of  enrolled  borrowers.  In  this  way  the  total 
number  of  active  borrowers  of  Braille  books,  enrolled  at  all  of 
the  lending  libraries  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States  could 
be  ascertained.  Then  suppose  this  number  aggregated  twenty 
thousand.  With  an  income  of  $100,000  a  year  to  be  distributed 
among  20,000  borrowers,  the  pro  rata  would  be  $5  per  annum, 
which,  after  all,  would  furnish,  individually  a  relatively  small 
amount  of  reading  matter,  in  consideration  of  the  high  cost  of 
producing  Braille  literature.  But  when  considered  collectively 
it  will  go  very  far  towards  augmenting  the  supply  of  Braille  lit- 
erature, and  thus  promoting  the  happiness  and  good  citizen- 
ship of  the  blind.  To  illustrate,  let  us  suppose  that  the  New 
York  Public  Library,  reports  an  enrollment  for  1929,  of  1,000 
active  Braille  borrowers,  its  quota  of  books  for  1930,  furnished 
free  by  this  organization  would  amount  to  $5,000,  each  library 
to  be  dealt  with  accordingly. 

It  is  also  proposed  that  a  portion  of  the  fund  might  be 
used  to  subsidize  literature  sponsored  by  clubs,  societies  and 
institutions  assisting  in  furnishing  reading  matter  for  the 
blind,  and  in  this  connection,  to  give  financial  support  to  "The 
Braille  Mirror,"  so  that  it  might  be  issued  at  a  subscription 
price  of  fifty  cents  or  one  dollar  a  year,  giving  also  free  sub- 
scriptions to  the  worthy  who  might  be  unable  to  pay  even  that 
nominal  subscription  rate. 

I  am  also  authorized  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Braille  Bible 
Society,  Inc.,  of  Los  Angeles,  California,  to  announce  that  it 
has  now  published  the  complete  King  James  version  of  the 
Bible  both  in  one-side  and  two-side  printing.  Summarily,  the 
object  of  this  Society  is  to  print,  publish,  sell,  give,  and  other- 
wise provide,  distribute  and  circulate  the  King  James  version 
of  the  Holy  Bible  in  Braille,  for  the  use  of  the  blind,  on  a  non- 
profit basis  and  as  a  non-sectarian  and  humanitarian  work. 

Although  inadequate  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Trustees 
of  this  Society,  have  somewhat  handicapped  them  or  restricted 
their  usefulness,  yet  much  progress  has  been  realized,  by  way 
of  furnishing  portions  of  the  Scriptures  free  to  the  blind,  im- 
partially, and  to  libraries  and  institutions  conducting  loan  de- 
partments of  books  for  the  blind.    Furthermore,  twice  within 
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the  last  year  the  market  price  of  Braille  Bibles  has  been  re- 
duced, until  the  Bible  is  now  being  offered  at  a  price  which  is 
less  than  one-half  the  publishing  cost.  But  limited  funds  is 
not  the  only  handicap  felt  by  this  Society.  To  enlarge  its 
service  and  actually  reach  the  readers  it  desires  to  benefit,  the 
names  of  blind  readers  who  desire  portions  of  the  Scriptures 
in  Braille,  but  who  cannot  pay  any  price  at  all,  are  desired  for 
our  mailing  list,  and  to  this  end  your  cooperation  is  earnestly 
solicited.  So  please  send  us  the  names  of  such  persons,  and 
insofar  as  it  is  possible,  the  Braille  Bible  Society,  Inc.,  will 
gladly  assist  them  in  securing  free  portions  of  the  Scriptures 
in  Braille.  Booklets  dealing  with  the  work  of  the  organiza- 
tions I  have  mentioned,  may  be  found  at  various  places  in  the 
building,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  further  information  to 
inquirers,  during  my  stay  at  the  convention. 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE.  BLIND,  INC. 

Miss  E.  Josselyn  Gifiin,  Library  Director  of  the  National 
Library  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  sent  her  regrets  that  it  was  not 
possible  for  her  to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  convention.  She 
submitted  a  statement  of  the  work  which  provides  textbooks, 
magazines  and  music  for  the  blind  to  its  1344  active  members 
throughout  the  United  States. 

The  Library  employs  solely  blind  assistants,  and  has  on 
its  staff  thirty-two  blind  people  in  twenty-one  states  who  are 
transcribing  into  Braille.  The  statement  of  work  accomplished 
in  one  year  accounts  for  9,281  volumes  lent  to  blind  readers, 
499  magazines  loaned  and  135  music  scores  in  circulation.  The 
present  contents  of  the  library  includles  6562  volumes  of  3459 
titles  ;  1806  volumes  of  magazines,  and  1591  volumes  of  music  ; 
a  total  of  9,959  volumes. 

Those  who  can  see  are  invited  to  contribute  annual  dues 
of  $2,  which  makes  them  an  active  member;  $5  an  associate 
member;  $25  a  sustaining  member,  and  $50  a  life  member. 
Any  contribution  will  make  one  a  benefactor  to  the  unseeing 
who  love  to  read.  The  motto  of  the  National  Library  is 

"To  give  wings  to  the  leaden  hour." 


THE  XAVIER  FREE  PUBLICATION  SOCIETY 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

Edward  J.  Nolan 

The  Catholic  Church  is  in  possession  of  a  rich  harvest 
of  the  choicest  books  in  every  branch  of  literature,  secular  and 
religious.  The  aim  of  The  Xavier  Free  Publication  Society 
for  the  Blind  is  to  bring  some  of  these  treasures  within  the 
reach  of  the  Catholic  blind  who  form  a  large  percentage  of  the 
blind  of  the  United  States  and  who  have  in  the  past  been  de- 
prived of  this  class  of  books. 

Since  its  foundation  in  1900  and  its  incorporation  under 
the  laws  of  New  York  in  1904,  along  with  the  publication  of 
a  monthly  magazine  in  New  York,  the  Xavier  Free  Publica- 
tion Society  for  the  Blind  has  at  the  cost  of  upwards  of  $70,- 
000  embossed  hundreds  of  works  in  New  York  Point,  copies 
of  which  it  donated  to  state  and  city  libraries  for  general 
circulation  among  the  blind. 

From  the  day  when  Revised  Braille,  Grade  One  and  a 
Half,  was  adopted  as  the  uniform  type  of  the  country,  the 
Xavier  Free  Publication  Society  for  the  Blind  with  the  co- 
operation of  members  of  the  International  Federation  of  Cath- 
olic Alumnae  has  added  in  that  new  type  to  its  already  rich 
stock  of  books  in  New  York  Point  and  American  Braille,  812 
books  making  a  total  of  1,409  volumes.  All  of  these  books 
are  offered  as  a  loan  to  any  blind  applicant  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Most  of  its  press-made  books  have  been 
donated  to  such  libraries  as  circulate  their  books  either 
throughout  the  whole  country  or  in  a  number  of  their  respec- 
tive neighboring  states. 

Besides  continuing  to  publish  "The  Catholic  Transcript 
for  the  Blind,"  a  monthly  magazine  in  New  York,  the  Xavier 
Free  Publication  Society  for  the  Blind  publishes  also,  free  to 
any  applicant  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  "The  Catholic 
Review  for  the  Blind,"  a  monthly  magazine  in  Revised  Braille, 
Grade  One  and  a  Half. 

The  main  objective  of  the  Xavier  Free  Publication  So- 
ciety for  the  Blind  in  undertaking  this  work  of  love  is  to 
cheer,  to  uplift  and  to  brighten  the  lives  of  those  thousands 
of  touch  readers  throughout  the  country,  and  it  considers  the 
attainment  in  this  object  its  chief  reward  here  on  earth. 
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THE   NATIONAL   SOCIETY   FOR   THE   PREVENTION 
OF  BLINDNESS 

Lew  Is  H.  Carris 
The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  had 
its  inception  in  the  work  for  the  blind.     I  will  briefly  sum- 
marize some  of  the  things  which  the  National  Society  is  at- 
tempting to  do. 

First  of  all,  I  can  report  that  there  has  been  a  steady 
growth  in  membership  and  those  who  support  the  National 
Society  number  at  present  approximately  25,000  throughout 
the  country.  The  National  Society  has  a  very  definite  aim. 
It  endeavors  to  secure  from  medical  science,  and  from  science 
generally,  all  the  facts  about  such  blindness  as  is  clearly  pre- 
ventable. It  seeks  to  find  the  means  by  which  such  facts  can 
be  put  into  effect  and  to  disseminate  that  information  as  far 
as  possible. 

The  National  Society  attempts  to  differentiate  between 
the  work  for  those  who  are  already  blind  and  the  work  for  the 
prevention  of  blindness.  I  believe  that  distinction  is  sound; 
it  does  not  mean  that  the  National  Society  is  not  interested 
in  those  already  blind — it  is  very  much  interested.  It  be- 
lieves that  the  actual  work  of  the  Amercan  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  is  advanced  by  there  being  no  duplication  of  work 
between  the  two  societies.  The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  and  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
work  in  close  harmony.  We  are  constantly  transferring  re- 
quests from  one  society  to  the  other  where  such  information 
lies  clearly  in  one  field  or  the  other.  The  National  Society 
attempts  to  work  in  cooperation  with  any  agency  or  society 
generally,  which  is  concerned  to  any  extent  with  the  conserva- 
tion of  vision  as  one  of  its  problems.  We  are  at  the  present 
time,  I  should  say,  classed  as  a  volunteer  health  agency.  In 
this  capacity  the  society,  through  the  National  Health  Coun- 
cil, of  which  it  is  now  a  member,  is  closely  associated  with 
such  agencies  as  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association,  the 
National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  the  American  Social 
Hygiene  Association,  the  American  Red  Cross,  the  American 
Home  Economics  Association,  the  United  States  Pubhc  Health 
Service,  the  National  Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing, 
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the  State  and  Provincial  Health  Authorities  of  North  America, 
the  American  Society  for  the  Control  of  Cancer,  etc. 

If  we  are  to  work  in  cooperation  with  these  various  agen- 
cies, such  cooperation  must  be  real  and  must  mean  something. 
I  will  tell  you  of  a  few  of  the  actual  cooperative  relationships 
that  have  been  set  up.  The  American  Medical  Association 
and  the  National  Education  Association  have  a  joint  commit- 
tee on  health  problems  in  education.  For  the  past  five  years 
the  National  Society  has  been  cooperating  actively  with  that 
particular  committee.  As  a  result,  the  National  Society  has 
prepared,  in  cooperation  with  these  two  agencies,  two  editions 
on  conserving  the  eyesight  of  school  children,  which  has  had 
a  very  wide  circulation.  We  have  had  a  joint  committee  of 
the  State  and  Provincial  Health  Authorities  of  North  Amer- 
ica, which  has  been  effective  in  putting  on  the  statute  books 
of  a  considerable  number  of  states,  laws  for  the  prevention  of 
blindness,  and  helped  the  various  state  health  authorities  to 
formulate  better  rules.  We  have  found  we  can  do  a  great  deal 
of  good  by  working  with  the  committees  of  an  organization 
of  that  kind  where  funds  are  not  available  for  any  specific 
problem. 

We  have  an  active  cooperative  relationship  with  the  So- 
ciety of  School  Physicians  of  the  United  States.  We  have  had 
joint  meetings  with  the  National  Safety  Council,  and  also  with 
the  Industrial  Surgeons  Association  and  the  American  Social 
Hygiene  Association. 

Many  of  you  are  especially  interested  in  the  work  for 
the  promotion  of  sightsaving  classes.  There  are  now  several 
hundred  such  sightsaving  classes  in  the  United  States.  The 
National  Society  undertakes  to  publish  material  which  will  be 
of  help  to  the  teachers  of  such  classes.  It  also  undertakes  to 
assist  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  sightsaving  classes, 
in  subsidizing  the  work  which  certain  universities  undertake 
in  the  training  of  sightsaving  class  teachers.  This  does  not 
mean  the  entire  support  of  the  class,  but  making  up  the  defi- 
cit— that  is  to  say,  the  National  Society  makes  up  to  the  Uni- 
versity any  deficit  for  the  course.  Such  courses  are  being 
given  during  the  present  summer  in  the  University  of  South- 
ern California,  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  in  the  Teachers'  College  of  Columbia  University. 
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I  do  not  know  what  the  registration  will  be,  but  it  looks  as 
though  we  will  have  a  good  supply  of  sightsaving  teachers. 
This  supply  has  never  met  the  demand. 

I  can  also  report  to  you  that  the  work  of  the  National 
Society  has  become  known  outside  of  our  own  country.  We 
have  hundreds  of  requests  every  year  from  various  nations, 
and  a  year  or  so  ago  inquiries  came  to  the  United  States  as  to 
how  a  world  organization  might  possibly  be  effected.  One 
request  came  directly  from  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies 
in  Paris  that  we  should  give  definite  help,  and  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  National  Society  designated  a  representa- 
tive of  the  society  to  go  to  Europe  to  give  assistance  to  the 
Red  Cross  Societies  there,  and  to  give  the  experience  of 
America  in  the  movement  for  the  prevention  of  blindness.  In 
September  there  is  to  be  a  preliminary  meeting  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  World  Congress  of  Ophthalmologists  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  world-wide  organization  should  come  into  be- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  preventing  blindness.  This  is  a  matter 
in  which  you  have  a  very  great  interest,  as  evidenced  by  the 
program  of  your  Association  which  has  placed  the  prevention 
of  blindness  in  such  a  prominent  place. 

It  is  a  wonderful  thing  indeed  that  there  is  no  society  of 
or  for  the  blind,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  the  United  States  which 
is  not  also  acting  as  an  agency  in  sight  conservation  and  in 
the  prevention  of  bhndness.  I  do  not  think  personally  that  it 
is  conceivable  that  the  societies  of  and  for  the  blind  could 
undertake  to  carry  all  of  the  burden  of  the  prevention  of 
bhndness.  I  think  it  is  probably  wise  that  an  independent 
agency  like  our  own  should  be  set  up  to  deal  with  all  of  the 
agencies  and  kindred  societies,  if  even  to  a  minor  degree  inter- 
ested in  the  conservation  of  vision  and  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness. 

There  is  one  other  thing  I  want  to  impress  upon  you  and 
that  is  that  the  National  Society  is  essentially  a  lay  movement. 
The  control  of  the  National  Society  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Board 
of  Directors  of  thirty  members.  The  work  is  done  by  an  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  a  smaller  number.  There  is  a  fair  rep- 
resentation of  medical  men  on  the  directorate,  but  the  move- 
ment is  primarily  a  lay  movement. 
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COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN 

Mrs.  Oscar  Silberschmidt 

The  Committee  on  Work  for  the  Blind  and  Sight  Con- 
servation of  the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women  has  as  its 
purpose : 

(A)  To  bring  the  blind  and  sighted  into  closer 
contact,  thus  enabling  seeing  persons  to  develop  clear- 
er understanding  of  the  blind,  their  problems  and 
their  potentialities ; 

(B)  To  help  the  sightless  to  lead  more  normal 
lives ; 

(C)  To  save  sight  through  preventive  work. 

To  this  end,  committees  in  eighty  sections  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  are  carrying  on  the  following  activities : 

Fifty-four  are  doing  recreational  work  of  all  kinds ;  others 
give  weekly  parties,  monthly  picnics,  secure  free  admissions 
to  lectures  and  concerts ;  two  send  their  blind  to  vacation 
camps;  and  still  others  arrange  automobile  rides,  suppers, 
home  reading,  social  visits,  and  secure  radios. 

Forty  engage  in  educational  work.  Reading  to  college 
students  is  done  by  a  number  of  sections,  and  is  of  inestimable 
value  to  sightless  students.  Instruction  in  Braille  reading 
and  writing  and  use  of  the  typewriter  is  given  by  Council 
volunteers  in  a  few  sections.  Increasing  interest  is  being 
shown  by  many  sections  in  Braille  transcribing.  One  large 
section  co-operates  with  other  Jewish  organizations  in  supply- 
ing the  Public  Library  with  Braille  copies  of  books  asked  for 
by  sightless  persons.  Junior  Councils  are  also  showing  much 
interest  in  Braille  transcribing  both  of  books  and  music. 

Nine  sections  give  individual  financial  aid.  The  Cincin- 
nati Section  has  a  Blind  Welfare  Fund. 

Fifty  sections  render  industrial  aid,  in  some  cases  inau- 
gurating the  sales,  but  usually  co-operating  with  other  or- 
ganizations to  market  articles  made  by  the  blind.  They  es- 
tablish the  sightless  as  operators  of  refreshment  stands,  in 
plants  employing  many  persons,  put  them  in  charge  of  small 
grocery  stores,  secure  orders  for  blind  piano  tuners,  chair 
caners  and  rug  weavers. 

The  Cincinnati  section  has  materially  furthered  the  sales 
of  articles  made  by  the  blind  through  two  effective  efforts : 
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1.  Decorative  and  artistic    additions   to    basket 
work  of  all  kinds ; 

2.  Securing  of  wholesale  orders  for  such  arti- 
cles from  merchants. 

The  first  book  of  prayers  for  the  Jewish  blind  ever  com- 
piled was  published  last  year  under  the  auspices  of  this  com- 
mittee. It  is  a  prayer  book  for  home  use  and  has  been  com- 
piled so  as  to  be  acceptable  to  all  phases  of  Judaism. 

Thirty-eight  sections  are  doing  preventive  work,  co-oper- 
ating in  sight-saving  campaigns,  giving  glasses  to  needy 
school-children,  taking  cases  to  oculists,  often  for  operations, 
assisting  at  eye-dispensaries,  and  arousing  interest  in  sight- 
saving  classes  in  public  schools. 

The  work  of  this  committee  is  altogether  non-sectarian 
and  is  carried  on  entirely  through  the  efforts  of  volunteer 
workers.  Co-operation  with  professional  agencies  doing  work 
for  the  blind  is  always  sought  and  assistance  rendered  when- 
ever practicable.  It  is  our  constant  aim  through  close  per- 
sonal contacts  to  help  the  blind  to  live  normally  in  the  world 
of  sighted  persons. 


AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOME  FOR  THE  BLIND 

ROSANNA   McCaNN 

The  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  located  at 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  is  the  official  printery  for  seventy-three 
schools  for  the  bhnd  throughout  the  United  States.  Its  service 
to  the  country's  blind  with  text  books  is  at  the  instance  of 
the  United  States  Government  which  annually  makes  it  an 
appropriation  for  each  state  school.  These  text  books  include 
elementary,  high  school,  college  curriculum  books  and  trans- 
lations (English  and  foreign  languages). 

Equally  well  does  its  presses  make  known  to  the  adult 
blind  of  this  country  and  Europe  the  news  of  the  day,  modern 
fiction,  the  classics,  religion,  and  drama,  the  Arts,  monthly 
periodicals  and  alumni  news.  All  of  this  is  made  possible  by 
gifts  from  interested  friends  of  the  blind,  civic  organizations. 
church  missions,  etc. 

Approximately  53,671  volumes  of  literature  for  the  blind 
is  turned  out  each  year.     Embossing  in  the  Braille  system. 
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two  types  of  presses  are  used,  the  two-plate  and  single  plate 
method  being  employed.  For  the  usual  text  book  the  single 
plate  is  used,  the  magazines  and  monthly  periodicals  are  of 
the  two-plate  or  interpoint  system. 

Operating  under  a  charter  from  the  Kentucky  Legisla- 
ture in  1858  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  BHnd  has 
ever  since  been  pre-eminent  in  the  field.  From  private  dona- 
tions solicited  throughout  the  state  the  pioneer  work  merited 
the  business  of  the  national  government  which  makes  it  today 
the  foremost  Bhnd  Printery  in  the  world. 

When  reading  matter  for  the  blinded  of  the  world  war 
was  needed  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  was 
awarded  three  contracts  amounting  to  $59,271.08.  These  books 
were  embossed,  printed  and  distributed  from  the  plant  direct 
to  the  six  largest  libraries  in  the  United  States  where  they 
were  given  over  to  the  United  States  Veterans  of  the  World 
War.  These  were  the  largest  governmental  contracts  ever 
awarded  to  any  institution  of  its  kind  in  history. 

The  President  and  Board  of  Visitors  as  well  as  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  urges 
you  to  inspect  the  plant  and  see  the  wonderful  work  which 
is  being  done  for  its  sightless  readers.  We  solicit  patronage 
of  philanthropic  people  who  desire  to  aid  in  this  noble  work 
by  having  one  or  more  books  embossed. 


THE  HADLEY  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

William  A.  Hadlby 

In  the  summer  of  1920  a  passing  guest  dropped  the  re- 
mark that  it  might  be  possible  to  teach  the  blind  by  corre- 
spondence. The  idea  was  like  a  ray  of  light  that  came  through 
a  rift  in  a  cloud.    It  was  at  once  a  suggestion  and  a  challenge. 

For  some  years  I  had  been  in  vain  trying  to  adjust  myself 
to  the  life  of  a  blind  man,  who  had  lost  his  sight  in  the  midst 
of  life's  activities.  No  form  of  employment  seemed  adapted 
to  me,  and  a  life  of  inactivity  was  burdensome.  At  once  I  set 
myself  to  work  to  find  out  if  this  line  of  work  had  ever  been 
tried  and  to  ascertain  if  in  the  opinion  of  those  I  thought  would 
know,  whether  it  was  practical. 

No  one  had  tried  it,  but  no  one  saw  any  reason  why  it 
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would  not  work,  and  all  agreed  that  there  was  a  field  for  it. 
Such  was  the  beginning.  From  the  libraries  I  found  out  to 
some  extent  what  were  the  resources  for  the  adult  blind  in  the 
way  of  reading  matter.  From  various  sources  I  learned  some- 
thing of  the  number  of  adult  blind  and  of  what  was  being  done 
for  them. 

Out  of  this  correspondence  came  the  opportunity  to  try 
the  plan  by  experiment,  and  in  a  short  time,  the  experiment 
was  successful. 

In  a  few  months,  the  pupil  had  learned  to  read  the  raised 
type  and  was  able  to  enjoy  the  books  which  he  liked.  I  felt 
that  the  preliminary  battle  was  won. 

Eight  years  ago  I  had  the  opportunity  to  announce  the 
scheme  to  the  Workers  for  the  Blind.  They  were  courteous 
enough  to  give  attention  and  to  endorse  it  in  a  resolution, 
though  some  of  them  have  since  told  me  that  they  could  not 
see  how  such  a  plan  would  work.  At  that  time  also,  an  an- 
nouncement was  made  of  the  plan  in  the  Ziegler  Magazine. 
Within  a  few  days,  the  stream  of  letters  began  to  come  to  us, 
and  "it  has  constantly  increased  in  volume. 

The  work  grew  rapidly,  requiring  money  for  postage  and 
paper  and  time  for  readers.  At  this  time  some  of  the  neigh- 
bors took  notice  of  it,  and  said  that  if  it  could  be  proved  that 
it  would  succeeed,  and  that  there  was  a  demand  on  the  part  of 
the  blind,  they  would  see  that  financial  support  would  be  sup- 
plied. Out  of  this  grew  the  organization  of  a  board  of  trus- 
tees, the  incorporation  under  the  laws  of  the  State  ot  Illinois, 
and  the  beginning  of  a  corporate  existence  with  a  budget 
which  was  estimated  to  be  sufficient  for  the  first  year's  ex- 
penses. 

In  reflecting  on  the  work  of  the  school  during  the  past 
seven  and  one-half  years,  the  conclusion  is  that  it  is  a  success. 
There  is  no  way  to  measure  the  effect  of  the  work.  Some  cases 
are  obvious,  where  we  have  helped  pupils  prepare  for  college, 
or  have  given  them  the  information  and  courage  which  has 
helped  them  to  open  a  way  to  become  self  supporting  in  some 
field  of  activity. 

It  has  not  only  given  constructive  work  for  many  hours, 
but  it  has  brightened  the  lives  of  hundreds  who  appealed  for 
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courses  where  the  real  motive  was  a  plea  for  encouragement 
as  well  as  for  information. 

We  are  not  able  to  prepare  pupils  for  employment  in  some 
line  of  hand  work,  though  we  wish  we  could  do  so.  But  we 
can  encourage  them  to  get  into  places  where  they  can  get  the 
training  necessary. 

One  of  the  worst  enemies  of  the  blind  is  their  own  lack 
of  initiative.  It  seems  to  be  a  part  of  the  handicap  to  become 
complacent  and  to  acquiesce  to  the  convenience  of  others,  and 
to  move  where  the  resistance  is  least.  Too  often  this  ten- 
dency is  encouraged  by  well  meaning  friends  who  do  not  know 
of  the  resources  available  for  the  blind  nor  how  to  make  use 
of  them.  When  an  adult  loses  his  sight  his  friends  pity  him 
rather  than  stimulate  him  to  activity. 

The  school  was  incorporated  in  1922,  and  since  then  the 
number  of  students  annually  enrolled  has  steadily  increased. 
In  1925  the  number  reached  was  450,  which  mark  was  passed 
again  in  1928.  Since  we  began  our  work  we  have  given  in- 
struction in  one  form  or  another  to  2500  blind  people. 

We  have  students  in  every  state  excepting  Nevada.  In 
addition,  we  have  enrollments  in  Canada,  Newfoundland,  Ber- 
muda, the  Philippines,  Australia,  India,  China,  England,  and 
Scotland.  Requests  for  instruction  have  come  at  one  time  or 
another  from  Japan,  Java,  Mexico,  the  Argentine,  South  Africa 
and  Roumania. 

We  are  now  offering  twenty-five  different  courses  of  in- 
struction, with  the  enrollment  ranging  from  five  to  seventy- 
five,  or  with  an  average  of  twenty-seven  students  per  course. 
On  December  31  we  had  452  students  on  the  books,  many  of 
whom  were  taking  more  than  one  course,  some  as  many  as 
six.  In  our  terminology,  a  course  is  one  single  unit  study, 
English  Grammar  for  example.  To  keep  these  students  at 
work,  last  year  we  sent  out  3,300  Braille  books,  most  of  which 
were  embossed  in  the  school.  We  try  to  minimize  interruption 
of  the  part  of  students,  and  so  have  in  the  last  seven  years 
embossed  in  Braille  eleven  titles  comprising  forty-eight  vol- 
umes, and  have  printed  from  the  metal  plates  made  over  4,000 
volumes,  or  something  more  than  250,000  Braille  pages  of  text 
mflterial.     In  addition,  in  the  course  of  our  daily  marking  of 
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papers,  we  have  produced. by  hand  over  50,000  pages  of  com- 
ments on  lessons  handled. 

The  school  now  handles  over  5,400  lessons  annually,  to 
take  care  of  which  the  personnel  has  grown  from  two  paid 
full-time  and  one  voluntary  part-time  workers  in  1922  to  two 
paid  full-time  workers,  two  voluntary  part-time  workers,  and 
two  paid  blind  transcribers.  In  addition  a  committee  of 
women  combine  to  give  about  fifteen  hours  weekly  in  reading 
to  the  principal  of  the  school. 

Our  students  come  from  all  walks  of  life,  and  include  peo- 
ple who  are  professionally  trained,  doctors,  lawyers,  masseurs, 
etc.  (though  few  of  these  more  than  eke  out  a  living),  unem- 
ployed and  employable  blind,  students,  mendicants,  and  in- 
mates of  institutions  including  one  in  an  asylum  for  the  feeble 
minded. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  these  students  should  pay  for 
their  courses,  and  so  last  summer  we  investigated  the  possi- 
bilities. We  found  that,  as  was  previously  believed,  the  blind 
do  not  constitute,  economically,  an  average  cross-section  of 
our  population,  but  that  they  are  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  the  sighted  dependent  upon  others  for  support. 

But  through  their  instruction  here,  many  have  been  able 
to  improve  their  lot  in  life.  The  limitation  of  time  and  means 
prevents  our  making  a  systematic  follow-up  of  those  of  our 
students  who  have  completed  what  we  call  vocational  studies, 
but  we  know  that  several  have  become  successful  in  the  life 
insurance  business,  one  to  a  phenomenal  degree.  Others  have 
received  training  which  has  enabled  them  to  sell  commodities, 
one  of  them  having  accumulated  enough  by  selling  brooms  to 
pay  for  a  course  in  law  at  the  University  of  Montreal,  this  boy 
bhnd  from  birth,  and  French.  We  know  of  at  least  three  stu- 
dents who  have  written  articles  or  short  stories  and  sold  them 
for  fair  sums,  subsequent  to  their  training  under  Miss  Larri- 
son.  And  more  than  one  of  our  former  students  is  now  hold- 
ing a  teaching  position  somewhere,  to  do  which  her  studies 
here  were  helpful  to  a  marked  degree. 

An  interesting  factor  of  our  work  is  that  it  has  given  im- 
petus to  a  similar  movement  in  Great  Britain,  initiated  there 
by  one  of  our  British  students.  It  is  only  recently  begun,  but 
there  are  forty  or  more  students  availing  themselves  of  the 
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privilege  made  possible  to  them.  A  pupil  in  Scotland  who  has 
taken  considerable  work  with  us  has  organized  a  correspond- 
ence school  for  the  blind,  and  at  present  has  about  thirty  pu- 
pils. 

We  understand  that  another  such  scheme  is  contemplated 
in  France,  to  which  country  and  to  whose  illustrious  son, 
Louis  Braille,  are  the  blind  of  the  world  indebted  for  their 
medium  of  communication.  The  year  1929  marks  the  cen- 
tenary year  of  the  invention  of  Braille  in  its  present  form. 

We  are  proud  of  our  achievements  and  of  the  reputation 
we  have  established  for  ourselves,  and  look  to  the  future  with 
the  hope  and  belief  that  we  shall  grow  to  ever-widening  use- 
fulness and  service  to  those  we  have  dedicated  ourselves  to 
serve. 

We  are  thankful  for  the  cooperation  we  have  received 
from  the  libraries  and  the  Workers  for  the  Blind  in  various 
capacities.  One  of  the  most  serious  problems  which  we  have 
had  to  face  rises  out  of  the  letters  of  application  which  come 
to  us  from  the  blind  who  have  been  able  to  complete  a  course 
in  a  college  or  university.  During  the  time  of  their  study,  en- 
couragement is  given  them.  But  when  they  receive  their  di- 
plomas, every  door  is  shut  in  their  faces. 

At  present  we  are  interested  in  half  a  dozen  young  me^ 
whom  we  have  taught  and  helped  in  their  preparation  for 
college,  and  they  are  doing  "A"  work  in  their  studies.  What 
will  happen  to  them  when  they  complete  their  course  we  can- 
not say.  This  seems  to  be  a  problem  which  is  worthy  of  seri- 
ous attention. 

We  feel  keenly  the  need  of  more  courses,  more  text  book? 
more  employees  to  do  the  work,  for  the  field  is  developing 
ever  greater  and  greater.  We  need  more  publicity  to  bring 
the  opportunities  we  offer  to  more  of  the  people  who  sit  in 
darkness  and  who  do  not  even  know  of  the  existence  of  such 
work  as  we  give,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  theirs  for  the  asking 
and  without  cost  to  them. 
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GREETIMGS  FROM  JAPAN 
H.  Y.  Tamori 

It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  attend  this  conference  of 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  from  San 
Francisco,  and  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  blind  in  Japan. 

The  year  1929  possesses  for  us  Japanese  a  particular  sig- 
nificance for  it  is  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  Commodore 
Perry's  memorable  visit  to  our  native  country.  During  all 
these  years  America  and  Japan  have  maintained  friendly  re- 
lations, co-operating  in  the  commercial  expansion  of  the  Pa- 
cific as  well  as  in  the  furtherance  of  world  peace.  I  firmly 
believe  that  one  of  the  best  means  of  continuing  this  laudable 
co-operation  is  first  of  all  for  each  country  to  know  better  the 
conditions  of  the  other.  Imbued  with  this  feeling,  I  shall 
avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  inform  you  somewhat 
minutely  regarding  the  status  of  the  blind  in  Japan. 

Japan  has  been  a  country  which  has  always  showed  par- 
ticular consideration  for  the  blind.  For  example,  the  Jap- 
anese government  levied  a  very  heavy  special  tax  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  benefiting  the  blind,  whereas  these  unfor- 
tunates had  to  pay  but  a  small  amount  in  order  to  secure 
membership  in  their  own  locality's  guild  for  the  blind.  In 
case  either  a  civil  or  criminal  law  suit  was  brought  against 
a  blind  person  it  was  the  custom  of  the  judges  nearly  always 
to  decide  the  case  in  favor  of  the  blind  person.  By  reason 
of  their  enjoying  such  marked  consideration  as  this,  the  blind 
were  not  obliged  to  throw  themselves  on  the  mercy  of  the 
charitable  or  to  resort  to  begging  on  the  streets,  save  in  a 
few  exceptional  cases.  As  far  back  as  the  country's  economic 
history  is  known  to  us  from  authentic  records  the  majority  of 
them  have  been  supporting  themselves  by  the  exercise  of  such 
callings  as  are  open  to  them. 

About  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  A.  D.,  there  was 
in  Japan  a  blind  prince  named  Hitoyasu  who  took  delight  in 
entertaining  and  also  in  giving  alms  to  the  blind  of  the  coun- 
try. Naturally,  he  had  many  blind  attendants  in  his  court. 
After  his  death,  however,  to  all  these  were  given  government 
posts  with  rank  as  officers  commissioned  to  look  after  the  af- 
fairs for  the  blind  throughout  the  country.     This  blind  offi- 
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cialdom  was  created  in  886  A.  D.  The  chief  officer  was  called 
"So-Kengyo,"  under  w^hom  there  were  many  subordinates  en- 
titled "Kengyo."  To  be  a  So-Keng>^o,  it  was  not  only  neces- 
sary to  be  an  expert  in  the  art  of  massage  and  in  playing  mu- 
sical instruments  but  also  a  man  of  high  character. 

As  years  went  by,  there  appeared  among  these  blind  peo- 
ple the  evil  practice  of  buying  and  selling  the  rank  of  "Kengyo- 
ship,"  that  is,  there  was  a  regular  traffic  between  the  blind 
laymen  and  the  chief  officer,  "So-Kengyo."  The  money  thus 
secured  by  the  chief  was  expended  in  salaries  for  the  officers. 
Except  for  this  kind  of  malpractice  there  was  no  criticism 
at  all  of  the  blind  as  regards  their  conduct.  Nearly  every  one 
of  them  had  mastered  the  art  of  massage,  acupuncture  and 
music,  and  through  skill  in  these  they  served  their  community 
as  useful  members  instead  of  becoming  a  burden  on  society. 
Besides  these  occupations,  some  of  the  blind  became  biwa 
players  (a  biwa  is  a  kind  of  lute  or  mandolin),  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  offer  prayers  with  the  accompaniment  of  the 
biwa  in  order  that  peace  might  reign  in  the  land.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  we  have  had  some  blind  persons  in  Japan  who 
reached  a  very  high  rank  in  literary  attainments,  for  example, 
Kengyo  Hanawa,  who  is  known  as  the  greatest  of  all  blind 
men  in  Japan,  achieving  fame  by  his  erudite  works  in  the 
departments  of  history  and  literature,  amounting  to  about 
1,000  volumes. 

In  the  past  the  blind  organized  a  guild  in  order  to  pro- 
tect their  own  interests  and  besides  they  devoted  themselves 
to  character-training.  This  was  their  status  in  Japan  up  until 
about  1870. 

As  soon  as  Occidental  civilization  began  to  make  its  in- 
fluence felt  in  our  country,  the  condition  of  the  blind  was 
greatly  affected.  First  of  all,  we  were  induced  to  build  schools 
for  the  blind  and  to  provide  for  their  instruction  in  modern 
science  and  art  by  more  systematic  methods.  In  1878,  the 
first  school  for  the  blind  and  dumb  was  established  in  Kyoto, 
which  was  soon  followed  by  the  Model  School  for  the  Blind 
and  Dumb  in  Osaka  in  1879.  Then  in  1880  there  was  estab- 
lished in  Tokyo,  the  Co-operative  Institute  for  the  Blind  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  government,  which  is  now  called  the 
Tokyo  School  for  the  Blind.     Subsequently,  there  were  built 
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many  other  schools  in  various  parts  of  Japan  until  now  we 
have  a  total  of  eighty-two  with  approximately  4,000  students, 
600  teachers  and  professors,  and  eighty-two  special  doctors 
for  the  blind.  Of  course,  all  these  schools  are  using  the 
Braille  system  just  as  you  are  using  it  in  this  country;  the 
only  difference  is  in  the  adaptation  of  the  system  to  the  Jap- 
anese language.  The  school  for  the  blind  comprises  an  ele- 
mentary department  covering  six  years  and  a  high  school 
department  of  four  years.  In  both  of  these  departments  are 
provided  academic  and  pre-vocational  courses  including  all 
branches  in  the  public  school  curriculum.  The  subjects  taught 
are  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  morals,  foreign  lan- 
guages, history,  geography,  handicraft,  music,  physical  cul- 
ture, house-keeping  for  girls  and  numerous  other  subjects. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  conduct  of  schools  for  the 
blind  is  not  based  on  the  requirements  of  the  compulsory  sys- 
tem, Japan  has  now  only  about  10  per  cent  of  her  blind  chil- 
dren attending  schools.  However,  we  are  rather  optimistic 
because  the  law  enacted  in  1923  compels  each  prefecture  in 
Japan  to  build  at  least  one  school  for  the  blind  within  the  next 
eight  years.  I  believe  this  will  naturally  encourage  blind  chil- 
dren to  attend  the  nearest  school  within  their  reach  without 
being  enforced. 

Perhaps  you  have  already  heard  about  the  universal  man- 
hood suffrage  law  which  was  put  into  effect  in  the  Spring  of 
1928  in  Japan.  By  this  law  every  male  subject  over  twenty- 
five  years  of  age  is  given  the  franchise,  the  right  to  cast  his 
ballot  at  the  election,  which  of  course,  includes  the  blind. 
They  are  now  entitled  to  vote  expressing  their  wishes  by 
means  of  the  Braille  characters.  This  condition  of  things 
probably  does  not  exist  anywhere  else  in  the  world  than  in 
Japan.  Another  interesting  fact  is  the  oratorical  contest  of 
the  blind  which  is  held  every  year  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Japan  Educational  Society  for  the  Blind.  Many  of  the  well- 
educated  and  enthusiastic  blind  join  this  contest,  and  often 
their  eloquence  is  lofty  enough  to  remind  us  of  Cicero.  De- 
mosthenes, or  the  no  less  celebrated  American,  Daniel  Web- 
ster. The  blind  of  today  in  Japan  also  hold  an  athletic  meet- 
ing annually  and  compete  for  the  championship  in  running, 
jumping,  v^^restling  and  so  forth.     They  are  now  being  edu- 
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cated  both  physically  and  intellectually  almost  as  well  as  are 
those  blessed  with  sight. 

It  is  my  sincere  wish  that  all  the  blind  of  both  America 
and  Japan  may  cooperate  henceforward  through  conferences 
of  this  kind  for  the  furtherance  of  their  friendly  relations  and 
the  promotion  of  their  general  welfare. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  extend  to  you,  in  behalf  of  the 
blind  of  Japan,  my  sincere  wishes  for  your  continued  happi- 
ness and  prosperity  in  the  future. 


THE  AMERICAN  BRAILLE  PRESS  FOR  WAR 
AND  CIVILIAN  BLIND,  INC. 

JuLiANNE  Harrison 

Most  of  the  policies  and  activities  of  the  American 
Braille  Press  are  well  known  to  the  members  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  and  since  there  is  so 
much  new  business  to  relate  and  the  time  for  the  reading  of 
papers  is  so  limited,  I  have  confined  my  report  to  our  new  en- 
deavors. 

It  may  be  well,  however,  to  mention  that  whereas  our 
English  periodicals  heretofore  carried  a  subscription  of  $2, 
which  was  later  reduced  to  $1  per  annum,  they  are  now  sen. 
gratis  upon  request  to  libraries  and  institutions  throughout 
the  world  that  circulate  reading  matter  to  the  blind.  Indi- 
viduals desiring  our  publications  are  asked  to  remit  the  sum 
of  fifty  cents  to  cover  the  cost  of  wrapping  and  postage,  and 
to  avoid  waste.  The  classical  and  popular  musical  composi- 
tions embossed  by  the  American  Braille  Press  are  treated  in 
the  same  manner. 

Under  the  inspiring  guidance  of  its  President,  William 
Nelson  Cromwell,  the  American  Braille  Press  has  entered  the 
field  of  manufacturing  appliances  for  the  blind.  They  consist 
of  Braille  writers  which  cost  $18;  slates  with  stylus,  size  in 
octavo,  22  lines  per  page,  23  cases  or  cells  per  line,  delivered 
New  York — $1 ;  algebraic  slates,  complete  chessboards,  $2 ; 
complete  draughts  boards,  dominoes  and  lottoes,  $1.50  each ; 
crossword  puzzle  sets,  complete,  $1  plus  postage  from  New 
York. 

Walter  G.  Holmes  of  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  Pub- 
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lishing  Company  has  kindly  undertaken  to  dispose  of  fifty  of 
such  sets  and  those  desirous  of  purchasing  sets  can  file  their 
orders  with  Mr.  Holmes. 

As  the  result  of  an  arrangement  between  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  the  American  Braille  Press  late 
last  summer,  we  embossed  in  Braille  for  the  benefit  of  the 
blind  the  election  laws  of  all  the  States.  This  is  the  first  time 
that  these  laws  were  thus  made  available  to  the  blind  and 
they  were  prepared  and  delivered  in  time  to  be  of  use  before 
election.  Heretofore  the  blind  had  to  depend  upon  other  per- 
sons to  explain  the  laws  governing  the  casting  of  ballots  by 
the  bhnd,  but  with  the  laws  embossed  in  Braille  by  the  Amer- 
ican Braille  Press,  the  sightless  individual  is  able  to  determine 
his  rights  in  voting  unaided. 

For  the  past  ten  years  there  had  been  under  considera- 
tion the  calling  of  an  international  conference  on  Braille  Mu- 
sic, especially  by  the  authorities  in  America  and  England.  It 
remained,  however,  for  the  American  Braille  Press,  impelled 
by  the  needs  of  our  international  clientele  and  the  fact  that  it 
was  embarrassed  by  diverse  usages,  to  seriously  interest  itself 
in  furthering  this  movement.  For  two  years,  our  George  L. 
Raverat,  Secretary  General,  with  untiring  effort  conferred 
and  negotiated  with  the  authorities  in  France,  Belgium,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  England,  America  and  other  countries,  to  bring 
about  such  an  international  conference. 

The  result  was  that  in  April  last  there  assembled  in  con- 
ference at  the  Paris  office  of  the  American  Braille  Press,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  above-mentioned  countries  for  the  purpose 
of  arriving  at  a  unified  system  to  be  employed  throughout  the 
world  in  the  future  for  the  embossing  of  music.  The  conven- 
tion lasted  practically  eight  days  and  it  was  finally  decided 
that  three  methods,  namely,  the  Clavers,  Bar-by-Bar  and  the 
Bar-over-Bar,  be  experimented  with. 

The  delegates  met  daily  and  discussed  the  various  points, 
agreeing  unanimously  on  some  of  them,  while  on  others  they 
were  obliged  to  defer  action  or  decision  because  of  the  neces- 
sity of  referring  certain  of  these  details  to  their  Committee'^ 
From  a  recent  cablegram  received  from  Mr.  Raverat,  it  is 
learned  that  the  French  and  English  Committees  have  ap- 
proved of  the  decisions  of  the  Congress  and  it  only  remains 
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now  for  the  other  countries  to  agree  also.  In  the  meantime, 
Eng-land  has  agreed  to  adopt  the  continental  system  of  num- 
bering the  dots  of  the  Braille  cell;  namely,  instead  of  one, 
three,  five,  and  two,  four,  six,  for  the  left  and  right  columns 
respectively,  they  are  to  be  numbered  one,  two,  three,  for  the 
left  column  and  four,  five,  six  for  the  right. 

The  American  Braille  Press  is  planning  to  emboss  and 
bind  in  one  volume  a  number  of  musical  pieces  in  the  three 
different  systems,  and  distribute  these  volumes  to  the  lead- 
ing musical  authorities  throughout  the  world  for  a  liberal 
and  impartial  test,  with  the  hope  of  arriving  at  a  decision 
as  to  which  of  the  three  systems  shall  be  chosen  for  interna- 
tional use.  The  system  receiving  the  largest  number  of  votes 
will  be  the  one  that  will  be  adopted  as  the  preferred  style 
for  average  usage. 

As  agreed  upon  between  the  American  Braille  Press  and 
L.  W.  Rodenburg,  who  represented  the  United  States  at  this 
Conference,  the  report  on  the  technical  side  of  the  subject  is 
being  left  to  him.  We  sincerely  hope  that  all  interested  in 
the  subject  of  music  for  the  blind  will  give  serious  thought 
to  the  points  involved  so  that  the  greatest  possible  good 
may  result  from  this  conference. 

No  discussion  as  to  an  eventual  agreement  of  all  English- 
speaking  countries  on  an  absolutely  uniform  system  of  Braille 
literary  notation  was  undertaken  at  this  meeting  and  it  is 
still  too  early  to  make  any  definite  predictions  in  that  regard, 
but  hopes  of  such  a  development  may  reasonably  be  enter- 
tained. We  have  found  a  growing  interest  in  Grade  Two  in 
the  United  States  and  it  will  certainly  bring  about  a  great 
simplification  of  Braille  publishing  and  reading  if  all  Ameri- 
can and  British  schools,  institutions  and  presses  will  adopt 
a  single  system  acceptable  to  everyone. 

During  the  International  Braille  Musical  Convention,  the 
delegates  visited  Coupvray,  Louis  Braille's  birthplace,  and 
placed  a  bronze  palm  on  his  statue.  The  Mayor  of  this  little 
town  was  deeply  touched  by  the  proceedings  and  related  to 
our  Mr.  Raverat  how  very  little  had  been  done  to  commem- 
morate  Braille's  invaluable  invention  for  the  blind.  The 
Mayor  further  stated  that  he  is  very  desirous  of  moving 
Braille's  statue  to  a  more  prominent  location,  or  have  a  larger 
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bust  made;  just  what  will  be  decided  upon  is  not  known — 
however,  either  action  will  involve  considerable  expense  and 
Mr.  Raverat  suggested  that  it  would  be  a  fine  idea  to  let  all 
the  blind  people  throughout  the  world  take  advantage  of  the 
privilege  of  honoring  Braille  by  contributing  whatever  is  in 
their  power  toward  a  fund  that  is  being  started  for  the  above- 
mentioned  purpose. 

It  is  planned  to  have  a  list  of  the  names  and  addresses 
of  those  contributing  preserved  in  the  Town  Hall  at  Coup- 
vray.  It  also  has  been  suggested  that  Braille's  home,  at  pres- 
ent occupied  by  peasants,  be  purchased  and  preserved. 

At  the  close  of  the  Music  Conference,  Mr.  Rodenberg  and 
Mr.  Raverat  discussed  the  need  of  a  Braille  Musical  Journal 
for  the  United  States.  The  result  is  that  the  American  Braille 
Press  will  in  the  near  future  emboss  such  a  publication  which 
will  consist  of  about  sixty  pages  per  issue.  Two-thirds  will 
be  devoted  to  general  reading  matter  of  musical  interest  and 
the  other  third  to  special  topics  pertaining  to,  and  by,  the 
blind.  This  new  magazine  will  fill  a  long-felt  need  in  America 
and  will  no  doubt  prove  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  influences 
ever  created  for  the  advancement  of  blind  musicianship  every- 
where in  the  world. 

The  question  of  embossing  in  Braille  a  music  catalogue 
was  also  mentioned,  and  it  was  suggested  that  the  American 
Braille  Press,  because  of  its  central  and  international  position, 
be  designated  as  a  clearing-house  to  advance  lists  of  music  to 
be  embossed.  Mr.  Raverat  has  expressed  his  willingness  to 
assume  this  responsibility  and  a  definite  arrangement  will  be 
arrived  at  later. 

It  would  be  well  to  carry  out  this  idea  regardless  of  who 
may  undertake  the  work,  for  the  several  presses,  instead  of 
publishing  their  own  catalogues,  could  pool  their  expenses  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  titles  contributed.  After  each 
title  the  name  of  the  press  from  which  it  is  procurable  could 
be  designated. 

No  doubt  everyone  will  recognize  the  excellent  progress 
that  may  be  looked  forward  to  in  the  field  of  Braille  Musical 
Notation  as  the  result  of  the  Paris  conference,  to  which  it 
was  the  privilege  of  the  American  Braille  Press  to  extend  its 
most  cordial  hospitality.     Not  only  do  we  hope  that  results 
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useful  to  the  blind  already  occupied  in  the  musical  field  will 
follow,  but  that  the  training  of  newcomers  in  that  field  will 
be  simplified,  and  I  am  sure  that  everyone  will  be  glad  to 
join  in  honoring  the  memory  of  Braille  who  by  his  invention 
laid  so  secure  a  foundation  for  the  work  of  educating  the 
blind  and  keeping  them  in  touch  with  the  seeing  world. 


THE  CANADIAN  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

J.  F.  Clunk 

The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  BHnd  was 
founded  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  soldier 
blind  of  Canada,  but  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  soldier 
problems  form  the  smallest  part  of  the  work  and  the  organ- 
ization's scope  was  expanded  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the 
civilian  blind. 

The  organization  covers  the  entire  scope  of  work  as  rep- 
resented in  the  United  States  by  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  state  commissions,  city  agencies  and  printing 
houses.  It  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  us  to  send  a  home  teacher 
to  the  home  of  a  blind  person  who  resides  twenty-five  miles 
from  the  nearest  railroad  and  to  have  that  teacher  remain 
from  four  to  eight  weeks  until  the  instruction  of  the  student 
is  completed.  Some  conception  of  the  territory  covered  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  it  is  approximately  4,500  miles 
from  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  to  Cape  Britain  Island,  Nova 
Scotia.  We  operate  through  divisions  with  headquarters  at 
Vancouver,  Winnipeg,  Toronto,  Ottawa,  Halifax  and  St.  Johns, 
Newfoundland.  All  divisions  are  responsible  to  the  central 
agency  for  results  and  all  experimental  work  is  carried  on  at 
the  home  office  until  it  is  firmly  established  and  proven  before 
it  is  distributed  to  the  various  divisions. 

The  entire  country  is  covered  by  home  teaching  service 
and  individual  case  work ;  thus  we  render  a  service  of  exactly 
the  same  nature  as  all  combined  agencies  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  individual  blind  person  living  anywhere  within  the 
Dominion  has  more  contact  with  a  responsible  agency  than  is 
possible  to  the  average  blind  person  in  the  United  States. 
There  is  absolutely  no  duplication  of  effort,  no  overlapping  of 
jurisdictions,  but  there  is  a  united  program  across  the  entire 
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country.  Some  idea  of  the  growth  may  be  gained  from  the 
fact  that  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  is  only 
eleven  years  old  and  last  year  expended  $275,000  in  services 
to  blind  persons,  purchased  and  sold  manufactured  goods  from 
our  own  shops  in  the  amount  of  $512,000,  selling  and  distrib- 
uting this  product  to  a  population  of  approximately  nine  mil- 
lions of  people  scattered  over  eight  hundred  thousand  square 
miles  of  territory. 

Not  the  least  of  our  activities  is  the  operation  of  a  Braille 
Library,  second  to  none,  which  distributes  books  across  the 
entire  country;  prints  new  volumes,  including  text  books  for 
schools  and  also  the  Braille  Courier  Magazine  which  is  dis- 
tributed free  of  charge  to  any  blind  resident  of  the  Dominion. 

The  last  department  to  be  added  to  national  service  is 
that  of  placement  or  industrial  employment,  and  in  this  de- 
partment a  payroll  of  over  $60,000  to  blind  workers  has  been 
developed  within  the  last  fourteen  months.  It  seems  to  us 
that  better  results  to  the  individual  are  secured  through  such 
a  program  as  is  conducted  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 


THE  GOSPEL  TRUMPET  CO. 
Grace  De  Fore 

The  Gospel  Trumpet  Co.,  of  Anderson,  Ind.,  maintains  a 
printing  department  for  the  blind,  largely  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  Sunday  School  literature  for  the  blind  people  of 
America,  though  we  have  some  circulation  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Our  objective  is:  A  Sunday  School  paper  in  the  hand  of 
every  blind  person  in  America;  this  paper  to  be  suitable  for 
use  by  all  denominations. 

Our  policy  is:  We  ask  the  officials  of  the  various  Sun- 
day Schools  to  subscribe  for  their  Wind  members.  In  most 
cases  they  are  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  give  their  blind  stu- 
dents more  nearly  equal  privileges  with  the  sighted  students. 
Especially  in  those  cases  where  the  blind  person  is  a  teacher 
in  the  school  do  they  most  gladly  furnish  him  with  the  Braille 
helps,  and  this  happens  much  more  frequently  than  most  of 
us  realize. 

When  the  School  fails  to  respond,  and  when  the  blind  per- 
son is  isolated,  does  not  attend  Sunday  School,  and  is  not  able 
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to  pay,  we  have  a  small  fund  through  which  we  supply  him 
as  far  as  it  will  reach,  though  this  is  far  too  small  to  take 
care  of  the  demand. 

Other  activities  of  the  department  are:  A  free  circulat- 
ing library  to  encourage  the  reading  of  the  Bible.  More  than 
a  hundred  volumes  are  kept  in  circulation,  and  the  demand  is 
increasing. 

A  monthly  magazine,  known  as  the  Gospel  Trumpet  for 
the  Blind,  made  up  of  articles  of  a  moral  and  devotional  na- 
ture. Sample  copies  of  either  periodical  will  be  sent  free  on 
application.  All  who  wish  to  read  the  Bible  through  will  be 
welcomed  to  our  reading  circle.  For  further  particulars,  write 
in  any  type  to  the  Gospel  Trumpet  Co.,  Department  for  the 
Bhnd,  Anderson,  Ind. 


THE  MATILDA  ZIEGLER   MAGAZINE  FOR  THE   BLIND 

Walter  G.  Holmes 

As  most  of  you  know,  this  magazine  was  established 
twenty-two  years  ago  by  Mrs.  William  Ziegler  of  New  York 
and  she  has  since  supplied  this  magazine  monthly  to  every 
blind  person  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  who  can  reaa 
and  who  wishes  it.  Its  object  is  to  entertain — not  to  preach 
to  its  readers — and  if  possible,  by  telling  what  other  blind 
are  doing,  suggest  to  others  some  line  of  work  m  which  they 
can  engage.  This  work  has  cost  Mrs.  Ziegler  about  $25,000 
a  year  for  the  past  twenty-two  years  and  within  the  past  year 
she  has  arranged  for  its  perpetuity  and  has  established  for 
its  maintenance  The  Matilda  Ziegler  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New  York  State,  and  has  given 
to  it  $600,000  in  cash  which  is  well  and  carefully  investeo. 
Realizing  that  things  change  in  this  progressive  age  and  that 
there  might  come  in  time  something  to  take  the  place  of  read- 
ing matter  for  the  blind,  it  is  so  arranged  that  if  such  a  time 
should  come  the  trustees  may  have  the  right  to  use  the  In- 
come from  this  fund  in  any  other  way  they  may  deem  best 
for  the  blind — but,  if  the  magazine  should  not  be  needed,  the 
money  must  be  spent  only  for  the  blind. 
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THE  EYE  SIGHT  CONSERVATION  COUNCIL 

Guy  a.  Henry 

The  Eye  Sight  Conservation  Council  of  America,  New 
York  City,  is  an  independent,  voluntary  membership  organiza- 
tion conducting  a  national,  educational  campaign  to  promote 
betterment  of  vision  by  arousing  public  interest  in  the  im- 
portance of  eye  hygiene  and  care  of  the  eyes.  To  attain  this 
end  the  Council  disseminates  knowledge  relating  to  the  need 
and  value  of  correcting  eye  defects,  to  the  protection  of  the 
eyes  against  various  hazards  in  industry  and  excessive  light 
and  heat,  and  to  the  importance  of  proper  illumination. 

This  important  work  is  carried  on  chiefly  through  or- 
ganized publicity,  the  distribution  of  publications,  and  lecture 
work.  Educational  news  stories  are  released  to  newspapers, 
special  articles  are  contributed  to  various  periodicals,  and  in- 
formation is  freely  supplied  to  writers  and  lecturers. 

Publications  are  distributed  to  carefully  selected  mailing 
lists  of  individuals  and  organizations  in  a  position  to  influ- 
ence public  opinion  and  to  improve  social,  economic,  educa- 
tional and  industrial  conditions.  Assistance  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  publications  by  health  and  welfare  organizations  and 
others  is  welcomed.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  further- 
ing of  the  message  of  eye  care  through  the  public  schools. 

The  Council  has  a  Field  Secretary  who  devotes  his  entire 
time  to  delivering  illustrated  lectures  in  the  public  schools, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  before  parent-teacher  associations,  civic  organ- 
izations, groups  of  industrial  workers,  etc.  Lantern  slides 
with  accompanying  lecture  material  may  be  rented  or  pur- 
chased. 

A  unique  service  is  the  furnishing  of  selected  annotated 
bibliographies  on  the  various  aspects  of  eyesight  conservation. 
Inquiries  are  welcomed  from  all  interested  in  eye  care  espe- 
cially teachers  and  parents.  Students  preparing  thesis, 
writers  and  club  women  preparing  papers  will  be  furnished  a 
wealth  of  material  and  authentic  data. 
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A  NATIONAL  SURVEY  OF  THE  DEAF-BLIND 

Rebecca  Mack 

There  is  no  class  of  people  in  this  country  more  neglected 
or  less  understood  than  the  deaf-blind.  You  will,  I  know, 
point  to  cases  of  individuals,  who  have  been,  or  are  now  being, 
well  educated  and  cared  for.  That  is  true,  but  these  cases  you 
can  count  on  the  fingers  of  your  two  hands,  while  there  are 
now  over  500  deaf-blind  people  in  this  country,  who  are  hold- 
ing out  their  arms  to  us  for  help,  for  education,  for  a  chance. 
It  is  this  that  prompted  Miss  Corinne  Rocheleau  and  myself 
to  make  our  nation-wide  survey  of  the  deaf-blind,  to  discover 
their  number,  their  condition,  and  their  needs.  After  nearly 
five  years  of  painstaking  work  and  eifort,  time  and  money, 
we  have  succeeded  in  gathering  considerable  data  on  the  sub- 
ject.   Our  findings  follow: 

There  are  532  cases  of  deaf-blind  or  partially  deaf-blina 
people  on  our  list.  Of  these,  thirty-six  are  in  Canada,  ancT 
496  are  in  the  United  States.  Among  them,  fourteen  are 
colored. 

In  the  various  schools  for  the  deaf  or  the  blind  through- 
out the  country,  there  are  thirty  children,  or  young  boys  and 
girls,  and  five  adults,  who  are  now  receiving  an  education. 
That  is  fine,  but  there  are  also  fourteen  children,  who  are 
desperately  in  need  of  training  and  education,  and  who  are 
in  no  way  provided  for.  Many  of  these  are  in  schools  for 
the  feeble-minded,  not  because  they  are  themselves  in  any 
sense  feeble-minded,  but  because  there  seems  to  be  no  other 
place  in  this  great,  wide  country  of  ours  for  them.  Others 
are  living  at  home,  sitting  in  the  darkness  and  silence  of 
their  thoughts,  with  no  means  of  communication,  and  no 
knowledge  of  the  world  around  them.  To  give  one  example: 
A  young  boy  of  eleven  years,  deaf-mute  since  early  infancy, 
was  playing  with  a  dynamite  cap  last  Christmas,  when  it  ex- 
ploded, blinding  both  eyes.  He  had  no  education  as  a  deaf- 
mute,  and  now  he  sits  at  home,  crying  vainly  for  his  eyes, 
and  not  understanding  this  sudden  nothingness  into  whicn 
he  has  been  plunged.  To  continue,  there  are  five  children, 
who,  because  of  their  physical  condition,  are  not  acceptable  in 
any  school,  and  who  should  receive,  but  are  not  receiving-, 
training  at  home. 
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There  are  nine  adults,  who  are  living  in  bad  or  unhappy 
surroundings,  and  who  need  a  home  of  some  kind.  Ninety- 
one  adults  are  now  in  various  homes  for  the  aged  through- 
out the  country.  There  are  eleven,  who  are  in  need  of  finan- 
cial support  or  help;  and  still  others,  possessing  exceptional 
ability,  who  may  be  unable  to  continue  their  education,  be- 
cause of  lack  of  funds, — just  as  was  Leslie  Oren,  who,  after 
two  years  in  college,  had  to  stop,  and  continue  his  studies  at 
home,  alone  and  unaided.  And  finally,  there  are  seventeen, 
who  are  in  crying  need  of  employment.  Some  are  untrained, 
and  are  sitting  at  home  doing  nothing,  forming  bad  habits  of 
idleness.  Others  are  well  trained,  but  are  unable  to  secure 
employment,  or  to  market  or  sell  their  products  after  they 
are  made.  As  an  example,  a  blind  woman,  partially  deaf,  has 
a  certificate  from  the  Library  of  Congress  in  Braille  transcrib- 
ing and  proof-reading.  She  has  transcribed  from  Line  Let- 
ter into  Braille  for  various  libraries,  and  has  done  proof -reaa- 
ing  for  some  of  the  Braille  printing  houses,  but  for  various 
reasons  now  finds  herself  without  work. 

These  are  our  chief  findings,  although  there  are  many 
others,  too  numerous  to  mention  here;  and  here  are  our  prin- 
ciple recommendations.  We  would  like,  for  the  future,  to 
see  a  central.  National  organization  for  the  deaf -blind,  as  we 
have  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Volta 
Bureau  for  the  Deaf,  which  would  work  in  cooperation  with 
these  two  organizations,  and  which  would  be  so  organized, 
and  so  financed,  that  it  could  investigate  these  various  needs, 
and  meet  them  adequately. 

But,  for  the  present,  we  would  like  to  see  established  a 
National  school  for  the  deaf-blind,  not  for  those  individuals 
who  are  at  present  being  successfully  educated  in  state  or  city 
schools,  but  for  those  who  are  being  neglected  because  of 
insufficient  funds,  or  who  are  being  shut  away  in  schools  for 
the  feeble-minded,  because  there  are  no  other  schools  in  their 
respective  states  equipped  to  take  them.  The  school  we  hope 
for  would  be  the  educational  center  for  the  deaf-blind,  from 
which  would  radiate  all  of  the  work  in  their  behalf,  and  from 
which,  perhaps  later,  would  grow  the  larger  organization. 
There  are  four  such  special  schools  abroad,  and  not  one  in 
America.    This  school  has  been,  for  many  years,  a  dream  of 
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those  among  us,  who  have  made  a  special  study  of  the  deaf- 
blind.  Will  it  ever  be  realized?  We  do  not  know  what  these 
doubly  handicapped  individuals  are  capable  of  doing  or  ac- 
complishing until  we  give  them  a  chance.  To  quote  Helen 
Keller :  "Who  knows  ?  Some  day  the  deaf -blind — and  indeed 
all  other  human  beings — will  develop  the  inner  or  mystical 
sense  to  such  an  extent,  that  nothing  need  shut  them  out  from 
the  fullness  of  life.  Of  one  thing  I  am  sure ;  it  is  that  we  arc 
only  just  beginning  our  adventures  in — well,  shall  I  say  spir- 
itual aviation?" 


THE  FRATERNAL  ORDER  OF  BLIND  MEN 
OF  AMERICA 

J.  B.  Mason 

The  policy  of  our  organization  is  an  adequate  pension, 
national  in  scope,  which  would  free  the  blind  from  the  fear 
that  envelops  them.  We  further  advocate  the  prevention  of 
accidental  blindness  by  the  installation  of  all  possible  safety 
devices.  We  also  advocate  the  prevention  of  hereditary  blina- 
ness  by  the  enactment  of  a  universal  law  of  sterilization.  We 
have  succeeded  to  quite  an  extent  in  regard  to  our  pension 
activities.  It  is  with  pride  that  I  speak  of  the  Honorable  Mat- 
thew A.  Dunn,  who  is  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  great  state  of  Pennsylvania.  He  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Blind  Men.  He  overcame  moun- 
tainous obstructions  in  inducing  the  Legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to  pass  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
whereby  the  blind  of  that  state  could  receive  relief.  Accora- 
ing  to  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution must  be  passed  in  two  sessions  of  the  Legislature. 
That  has  been  accomplished  and  the  proposed  amendment  is 
now  up  to  the  people  for  a  referendum.  The  movement  states 
explicitly  and  emphatically  that  the  amount  to  be  paid  must 
be  adequate.  Mr.  Dunn  has  been  assisted  very  nobly  by  tne 
Honorable  Henry  E.  Lanius,  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania.  I  also  wish  to  make  especial  mention 
of  A.  W.  Lewis,  of  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  who  has, 
through  his  noble  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  blind  of  that  district, 
succeeded  in  placing  the  blind  in  a  better  position  than  in 
any  other  locality  in  this  country. 
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In  this  connection,  I  must  also  mention  that  the  Fraternal 
Order  of  Blind  Men,  in  the  great  State  of  Illinois,  succeeded 
in  increasing  the  existing  pension  of  $250  a  year  to  $365  a 
year.  It  is  with  gratitude  that  I  state  that  we  were  aided 
morally  and  financially  by  the  Blind  Women's  Altruistic  Club 
and  the  Braille  Music  Club  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  in  this  suc- 
cessful endeavor. 


THE  SEEING  EYE 
Morris  S.  Frank 


The  Seeing  Eye  is  an  incorporated  society  which  pro- 
cures and  trains  dogs  to  act  as  guides  for  blind  people.  Its 
headquarters  are  at  Nashville,  Tenn.  Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis 
is  president  of  the  board  of  directors. 

The  dogs  used  are  the  German  shepherd  dogs,  and  they 
are  trained  to  take  their  masters  safely  across  roads,  through 
crowded  sidewalks,  and  around  obstacles ;  sitting  down  when 
they  come  to  a  down  step,  and  stopping  for  an  up  step.  They 
turn  to  the  left  or  the  right  at  the  word  of  command,  never 
crossing  a  road  if  there  is  any  danger,  even  when  ordered  to 
do  so  by  their  masters. 

The  dogs  are  trained  by  experienced  trainers  from  the  In- 
ternational School  in  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  and  part  of  the 
training  is  done  with  the  future  owner,  since  it  is  essential 
that  they  study  a  certain  time  together. 

One  of  these  dogs  has  recently  taken  her  master  through 
the  heavy  traffic  of  New  York  City,  stopping  at  the  crossings 
for  cars,  and  making  the  necessary  right  and  left  turns. 
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QUALIFICATION  OF  AN  EXECUTIVE  IN  WORK 
FOR  THE  ADULT  BLIND 

Edward  E.  Allen 

Your  president  being  well  aware  that  my  life  work  had 
lain  among  blind  youths  at  school,  must  have  been  desperate 
for  a  speaker  when  he  asked  me  to  describe  an  executive  of 
the  right  sort  for  adults  at  work.  Anyhow,  he  showed  no 
little  surprise  when  I  promptly  accepted  his  challenge. 

In  beginning  the  discussion  of  this  important  topic,  let  us 
remember  that  just  as  the  old  road  to  the  profession  of  medi- 
cine was  driving  around  with  a  doctor,  to  visit  his  patients,  so 
that  to  business  proprietorship  meant  first  sweeping  out  the 
store.  All  this  has  changed.  Business  too  has  now  become  a 
profession — the  youngest  of  them,  as  my  son's  class  was  re- 
minded on  finishing  a  course  in  a  graduate  school  of  business 
administration.  The  recipient  of  the  degree  of  M.B.A.  enters 
at  once  into  a  responsible  position  at  about  24  years  of  age, 
marries  at  25,  bui]ds  a  house  at  28 — which  is  better  than  most 
young  doctors,  lawyers  or  ministers  do.  Yes,  a  full  two-year 
course  in  a  business  school  on  top  of  graduation  from  college 
is  what  is  required  of  a  budding  executive  nowadays.  He  is 
expected  to  absorb  there  in  two  years  what  would  take  him 
ten  or  more  to  sweep  up  in  the  school  of  experience.  Much  of 
it  he  compasses  by  analyzing  a  thousand  and  one  actual  busi- 
ness instances  or  problems.  This  is  the  famous  case  method. 
By  the  end  of  two  years  of  it  he  has  his  philosophy  of  business, 
which  tells  him,  among  other  things,  that  there  are  three 
parties  equally  concerned — employer,  employee  and  the  con- 
sumer ;  that  in  proportion  as  all  three  profit  is  the  business  a 
success ;  that  just  as  a  merry  heart  maketh  a  good  counte- 
nance, so  fair  wages,  and  continuous  employment  leads  to  a 
feeling  of  belonging,  of  part  proprietorship,  of  corporate  re- 
sponsibility, a  condition  that  makes  for  excellence.  This  is  the 
principle  of  participation  which  now  rules  scientific  business. 

The  successful  executive  for  the  adult  blind,  let  us  say  of 
a  sheltered  shop,  needs  his  philosophy,  too.  Comparatively 
speaking,  his  job  is  likely  to  be  small  but  is  sure  to  be  special. 
If  a  good  student,  perhaps  he  can  acquire  advance  business 
principles  and  methods  enough  in  a  year,  possibly  a  half  year, 
of  intensive  study  in  a  correspondence  school.    But  he  must 
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not  skimp  the  other  side  of  his  preparation,  I  would  have  him 
give  at  least  a  year — better  two  years,  to  practical  study  at  a 
school  of  social  work,  there  to  acquire  a  background  of  psy- 
chology, which  is  the  science  of  behavior,  and  of  sociology  and 
social  ethics.  I  do  not  mean  that  he  could  afford  to  be  less 
businesslike  than  the  general  business  manager.  I  mean  that 
it  would  be  good  business  for  him  to  realize  above  everything 
that  what  makes  a  successful,  worth  while  shop  is  its  spirit 
and  the  quality  of  its  output; — not  how  many  people  may  be 
brought  together  there  and  given  occupation.  Here  too  em- 
ployer, employee  and  the  public  need  the  leaven  of  constant 
satisfaction ;  and  they  will  not  get  it  from  a  large  shop  of  the 
kind  under  consideration.  Just  as  the  spirit  of  a  big  home  for 
the  aged,  which  in  England  would  be  called  a  hospital,  and  not 
wrongly  so  called,  or  for  soldiers  alone  or  for  sailors  alone  suf- 
fers from  the  class  consciousness  of  its  inmates  or,  better, 
patients,  all  the  more  because  it  is  big,  so  a  big  shop  for  any 
workers  having  the  same  disability  suffers.  Therefore,  the 
wise  executives  of  a  shop  for  the  adult  blind  will  keep  his  num- 
bers dowm — say  to  20;  and  will  encourage  and  help  them  to 
live  diffused  in  society,  that  is,  normally.  If  there  is  employ- 
ment for  30  or  40,  let  him  open  two  shops,  preferably  in  differ- 
ent tov^is  or  cities  not  too  far  apart  for  him  to  administer 
them  both.  The  principle  to  follow  here  is  not  how  many  but 
how  well. 

In  a  shop  that  is  small  and  wholesome  the  executive,  be  he 
seeing  or  blind,  who,  by  the  way,  always  should  be  a  good 
mixer,  can  get  closer  to  his  men  and  keep  so ;  can  the  better 
take  them  into  his  business  confidence  and  maintain  a  proper 
discipline  and  morale;  can  keep  them  more  continuously  em- 
ployed and,  therefore,  knowing  themselves  to  be  real  pro- 
ducers, less  given  to  complexes  and  be  happier  men  and  women. 

Now  I  insist  that  this  keeping  them  continuously  busy  is 
vitally  important;  and  is  so  not  only  because  forced  unemploy- 
ment is  always  a  form  of  economic  waste  but  also  because 
such  unemployment  is  always  harmful  socially.  I  am  assured 
on  the  one  hand  that  what  too  often  makes  a  problem  of  the 
adult  blind  is  not  their  blindness  or  any  attitude  of  mind  caused 
by  it,  but  their  unemployment ;  and  on  the  other,  that  society 
would  far  better  employ  than  carry  blind  people.    This  is  the 
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philosophy  of  optimism  and  of  enlightened  selfishness  which 
I  would  fain  have  our  special  executive  hold. 

Of  course  he  should  have  a  strong  sense  of  humor,  a 
cheerful  and  equable  temperament,  with  judgment  and  tact; — 
have,  too,  business  sense,  capacity  to  get  and  keep  customers, 
some  mechanical  and  inventive  ability,  and  be  ever  on  the 
lookout  for  labor  saving  devices.  For  does  not  blindness  com- 
monly retard  hand  labor  by  a  half?  If  it  does,  he  to  whom  his 
workmen  look  for  creative  leadership  should  strive  to  have 
them  major  in  those  occupations  and  trades  in  which  the  turn- 
over of  material  under  manufacture  can  count  most.  This  is 
common  sense. 

Finally,  our  executive  should  be  as  anxious  to  confer  on 
his  people  benefits  as  he  is  able  to  elicit  from  them  services. 
In  other  words,  he  should  like  his  job  for  the  mutual  satisfac- 
tions it  brings.  I  would  have  him  consecrate  his  heart  and 
mind  to  it.  If  he  does  not — can  not — do  so  his  helpers  will 
surely  and  quickly  sense  the  fact,  and  perhaps  charge  him, 
either  to  his  face  or  behind  his  back,  with  self  seeking;  and 
you  know  that  a  critical  attitude  and  fault  finding  always  viti- 
ates the  atmosphere.  Character,  sincerity,  sympathetic  man- 
liness and  good  cheer; — these  which  are  important  qualities 
in  an  executive  elsewhere,  are  here  essential  and  fundamental. 
Is  it  not  Emerson  who  declares:  "What  you  are  thunders  so 
loud  I  cannot  hear  what  you  say"?  If  this  is  true,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is,  then  above  all  things,  let  my  executive  for  the  adult 
blind  be  true-blue — or  quit. 


QUALIFICATIONS  OF  AN  EXECUTIVE  IN  WORK 
FOR  THE  ADULT  BLIND 

Olin  H.  Burritt 

"All  forms  of  administration,"  says  the  Western  Reserve 
University  Bulletin  of  the  School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences, 
"involve  dealing  with  human  beings  in  a  practical  way.  Like 
medicine  or  teaching,  administration  is  an  art ;  but  it  must  be 
based  upon  sound  scientific  knowledge  of  all  the  facts  avail- 
able." 

If  successful  administration — an  art  developed  from 
"sound  scientific  knowledge"  of  all  available  facts — be  the  ze- 
nith of  our  world  of  social  service,  the  nadir  of  this  universe  is 
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that  spirit  of  service  for  others  without  which  the  social  work- 
er gives  the  stone  of  perfunctory  service  to  those  who  ask  the 
bread  of  sympathetic  guidance  and  assistance. 

This  thought  is  well  expressed  in  the  latest  announcement 
of  the  National  Catholic  School  of  Social  Service.  "The  foun- 
ders of  the  school  believe  that  social  service  is  a  calling  which 
demands  a  certain  spirit,  definite  qualifications  and  outlook,  no 
less  than  intelligent  training.  The  exalted  character  of  serv- 
ice rests  on  a  spirit  of  self-renunciation  and  requires  aptitudes 
which  are  gained  by  experience  rather  than  by  formal  teach- 
ing." 

Before  we  attempt  to  set  the  qualifications  of  an  executive 
in  work  for  the  adult  blind  we  should  ascertain  what  qualifica- 
tions in  training  and  experience  are  possessed  by  present-day 
successful  executives  in  the  general  field  of  social  work.  In 
justice  to  workers,  particularly  executives,  in  our  special  field, 
our  inquiries  should  also  include  a  determination  of  the  quali- 
fications that  are  being  demanded  of  future  executives  in  so- 
cial service  work. 

What  qualifications,  then,  have  executives  in  the  field  of 
general  social  service? 

The  answer  to  this  question  can  be  secured  only  from  a 
"Who's  Who?"  in  the  field  of  social  service  which,  so  far  as  I 
know,  does  not  exist;  or  from  a  detailed  study  by  the  ques- 
tionnaire method  supplemented  by  personal  interviews — a 
study  I  should  have  undertaken  gladly,  could  I  have  found 
time  for  it. 

In  the  absence  of  information  based  upon  a  thorough 
study  of  data  carefully  gathered  and  analyzed,  I  may  hazard 
a  statement  based  upon  such  meager  data  as  I  have  at  hand. 
The  educational  qualifications  of  executives  in  the  broad  field 
of  social  service  today  range  between  the  minimum  of  a  gram- 
mar school  course  and  the  maximum  of  a  college  degree,  sup- 
plemented by  a  thorough  and  extended  course  of  specific  train- 
ing for  social  work  or  by  graduate  work  in  education  and 
sociology. 

Whatever  educational  qualifications  a  social  worker  may 
possess,  a  heart  interest  in  human  problems  is  absolutely  es- 
sential to  the  highest  achievement  in  every  field  of  social  serv- 
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ice.    Here,  as  everywhere,  "the  letter  (alone)  killeth,  but  the 
spirit  giveth  life." 

Work  with  adult  blind  is  social  service  work  that  involves 
all  the  varied  problems  that  are  present  in  the  field  of  general 
social  service,  intensified  and  made  more  difficult  by  reason  of 
the  complications  that  the  handicap  of  blindness  imposes. 

Our  executive  in  work  for  the  adult  blind  should,  there- 
fore, possess  all  those  qualifications  that  are  considered  essen- 
tial for  an  executive  in  the  general  field  of  social  endeavor, 
supplemented  by  a  detailed  knowledge  of  the  numerous  special 
problems  inherent  in  blindness  and  of  the  most  successful 
methods  of  solving  them. 

Before  proceeding  further  I  wish  it  to  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  nothing  I  shall  say  should  be  interpreted  as  in  any 
way  derogatory  to  the  success  of  our  sightless  social  workers 
who  have  in  many  instances  attained  signal  success  without 
any  specific  social  training,  but  by  mere  force  of  the  power  of 
will  and  grim  determination.  But  is  there  one  of  these  suc- 
cessful workers  who  would  not  himself  say  that  his  success 
would  have  been  attained  sooner  with  less  serious  mistakes, 
had  he  had  the  opportunity  of  a  thorough  course  of  training 
for  the  specific  task  of  social  work  for  blind  people? 

We  may  now  ask :  Who  constitute  our  present  executives 
in  work  for  the  adult  blind  ?  Our  answer  is :  Women  and  men 
— seeing  and  blind. 

What  are  the  qualifications  of  these  executives?  They 
usually  possess  a  heart  interest  in  the  problems  presented  in 
the  training  and  employment  of  the  blind  they  seek  to  serve — 
this  prime  qualification,  lacking  which  all  others  pale  into  in- 
significance. 

In  the  matter  of  general  education  and  specific  training 
for  our  special  field,  the  same  differences  exist  as  among  work- 
ers in  the  field  of  general  social  work — some  have  had  only  a 
grammar  school  education ;  some  have  completed  a  high  school 
course ;  some  have  a  college  degree ;  a  few  have  done  graduate 
work.  Whatever  may  be  their  general  educational  background, 
few  indeed  is  the  number  that  have  had  either  a  general  course 
of  training  for  social  work  or  a  special  course  in  preparation 
for  the  specific  task  of  social  service  work  for  the  adult  blind. 

Before  attempting  to  set  down  the  "Qualifications  of  an 
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Executive  in  Work  for  the  Adult  Blind,"  we  should  endeavor 
to  answer  the  question,  "What  is  required  today  of  such  an  ex- 
ecutive?" An  executive  in  work  for  the  adult  blind  will  meet 
sooner  or  later  such  varied  prol)lems  as  are  suggested  by  the 
following : 

1.  What  constitutes  a  workable  definition  of  blindness, 
and  who  are  blind  in  accordance  with  this  definition? 

2.  How  is  the  family  of  the  blind  person  constituted? 

3.  What  is  the  economic  and  social  status  of  this  blind 
individual?    What  that  of  his  immediate  family? 

4.  What  educational  advantages  has  he  receivea  prior 
and  subsequent  to  blindness? 

5.  What  is  his  physical  and  mental  endowment? 

6.  What  has  been  his  employment  prior  to  the  incidence 
of  blindness  ? 

7.  Can  he  continue  his  former  employment?  If  this  is 
impossible,  how  can  he  capitalize  his  experience  to  the 
greatest  advantage? 

8.  In  what  kind  of  community  does  he  hve?  Rural  or 
urban ;  materially  or  socially  minded ;  conservative  or 
progressive  ? 

9.  If  his  community  offers  no  immediate  prospect  of  his 
successful  employment,  what  nearest  community  does 
apparently  afford  such  opportunities? 

10.  After  he  has  become  readjusted  to  his  changed  condi- 
tions, can  he  find  satisfactory  living  conditions  in  this 
community  ? 

11.  What  kind  of  training  does  he  seem  to  need? 

12.  Where  can  this  training  he  secured  best,  and  at  least 
cost? 

13.  How  long  a  period  of  training  should  be  provided  ? 

14.  Can  he  be  trained  best  in  a  school  for  the  youthful 
blind,  by  some  organized  group  of  workers  for  the 
adult  blind,  or  "on  the  job?" 

What  should  be  the  native  endowment,  training  and  ex- 
perience of  the  executive  who  must  seek  an  intelligent  answer 
to  these  and  similar  perplexing  questions  ? 

The  prospective  v^orker  looking  forward  to  the  field  of 
general  social  work  for  the  blind  should  possess  all  tho&e  per- 
sonal and  educational  qualifications  required  in  the  field  of 


general  social  work,  with  the  addition  of  an  intimate  and  sym- 
pathetic understanding  of  the  special  problems  which  blind- 
ness presents. 

The  first  requirement  is  the  possession  of  those  qualities 
of  mind  and  heart  that  may  be  designated  as  a  "passion  for 
service"  for  others.  This  is  the  sine  qua  non,  lacking  which  no 
one  should  think  of  preparing  himself  for  any  phase  of  work 
for  the  blind. 

Equally  important  is  the  possession  of  all  those  indefinable 
qualities  which  we  include  in  the  term  "personality."  Among 
the  prerequisites  are — neatness  of  appearance,  good  address, 
an  easy  manner  of  approach,  tact,  sympathy,  an  understanding 
of  human  nature — in  a  word,  all  those  desirable  qualities  which 
usually  attract — seldom  repel,  others. 

The  full  equivalent  of  a  four-year  high  school  course  is  a 
minimum  educational  requirement  for  consideration  for  fur- 
ther training  for  this  highly  specialized  field  of  service.  At 
this  stage  of  development  we  should  be  able  to  judge  with  rea- 
sonable certainty  whether  an  individual  possesses  the  funda- 
mental qualifications  for  success  in  an  executive  capacity.  That 
we  may  be  assured,  however,  that  we  are  not  pursuing  a  path 
that  leads  into  a  "blind  alley,"  we  should  provide  a  period  of 
observation  under  the  sympathetic  guidance  and  criticism  of 
an  experienced,  successful  social  worker  for  the  blind.  So  im- 
portant is  it  that  we  shall  be  reasonably  certain  that  our  pros- 
pective trainee  is  adapted  to  the  work  of  social  service  for  the 
sightless,  this  period  should  be  long  enough  to  enable  us  to 
reach  a  reasonably  sure  conclusion. 

Having  established  this  fact,  we  should  then  arrange  for 
the  training  that  the  best  thought  among  social  workers  has 
formulated  as  to  what  is  a  minimum  requirement  of  training 
for  the  modem  social  worker.  Heretofore,  "without  schools 
or  textbooks  to  prepare  them  for  the  profession  of  social 
work,"  as  says  an  announcement  of  the  School  of  Social  Work- 
ers of  McGill  University,  of  Montreal,  Session  1929-30,  "the 
workers  had  to  acquire  their  training  through  a  system  of  ap- 
prenticeship, as  was  followed  by  the  early  educational  methods 
in  the  older  professions  of  law  and  medicine.  This  haphazard 
way  entailed  a  heavy  cost  in  mistakes  and  inefficiency  to  the 
agency  and  their  chents."    Unquestionably,  the  vast  majority 
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of  executives  in  work  for  the  adult  blind  today  have  acquired 
their  training  in  this  "haphazard  way." 

In  order  to  ascertain  what  our  training  schools  for  social 
workers  are  now  requiring,  I  procured  recently  a  list  of  the 
members  of  the  Association  of  Schools  and  Professional  Social 
Work.  Of  the  twenty-two  schools  that  constitute  this  associa- 
tion, eight  have  set  as  a  minimum  requirement  for  admission 
"an  undergraduate  degree  from  a  college  of  recognized  stand- 
ard," or  a  substantial  equivalent.  One  of  the  leading  schools 
recognizes  as  an  equivalent  "a  minimum  of  two  full  years  of 
college  work"  and  either  "four  years  of  social  work  in  an  agen- 
cy known  to  have  high  standards"  or  "teaching  and  other  so- 
cial professions  which  are  alHed  to  the  social  work  field." 

Another  requirement  set  for  admission  to  these  schools 
is  the  possession  of  good  health,  which  must  be  determined  by 
a  thorough  medical  examination  prior  to  admission  to  the 
school.  In  several  of  the  better  schools  a  re-examination  at 
least  once  each  year  during  the  course,  is  strongly  advised, 
though  not  usually  required. 

The  primary  purpose  of  these  examinations  is  obvious — 
"giving  each  student  some  account  of  his  own  physical  equip- 
ment;" the  secondary  purpose,  though  not  so  obvious,  is  ex- 
tremely important — contributing  "something  to  the  thinking 
of  each  as  to  one  of  the  most  important  elements  in  the  mod- 
ern philosophy  of  preventive  medicine." 

The  attainment  of  maturity  is  another  requirement.  One 
school  stipulates  that  candidates  must  not  be  under  twenty- 
one,  or  more  than  forty-five  years  of  age. 

For  those  who  possess  these  minimum  educational,  health 
and  age  requirements,  the  course  of  study  usually  covers  two 
years  in  the  school  of  social  service.  Approximately  one  half 
of  the  time  is  given  to  classwork ;  the  other  half  to  actual  case 
and  field  work. 

An  examination  of  the  content  and  diversity  of  the  courses 
of  instruction  in  schools  for  the  training  of  social  workers  is 
illuminating  and  stimulating.  From  the  bulletins  at  hand  I 
have  listed  those  courses  that  are  offered  in  the  schools  tha^ 
are  well  organized  and  are  insisting  upon  adequate  prepara- 
tion, supplemented  by  a  few  available  at  the  leading  schools 
only. 
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Introduction  to  Social  Case  Work 
Analysis  of  Social  Case  Methods 
Recording 

Methods  of  Community  Organization 
Administration  of  Social  Agencies 
Delinquent  and  Neglected  Children 
Children's  Problems  in  Institutions 
Education  and  Recreation 
Vocational  Guidance  and  After  Care 
Physical  Basis  of  Social  Life 
Pubhc  Health 
Psychopathology 
The  Social  Worker  and  the  Law 
Social  Surveys  and  Community  Studies 
Publicity  Methods  in  Social  Work 
Institutional  Administration 
Introduction  to  Social  Research 
Statistical  Methods 
Dependent  Children 
Social  Education 
Leisure  Time  Problems 
The  Immigrant 
Interviewing 

State  Wide  Views  of  Child  Welfare 
Medical  Social  Problems 

Family,  Neighborhood  and  Racial  Backgrounds 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Relief  in  Social  Case  Treatment 
The  Social  Worker  and  the  Handicapped  Child 
The  Nature  and  Variety  of  Human  Behavior 
Prominent    among    the    more    advanced   and   specialized 
courses  are  such  as  these : 

Labor  Problems  and  Social  Work 

Labor  Legislation 

Problems  of  Industry 

Psychiatric  Social  Work 

Seminar  in  Social  Work 

Crime  and  the  Criminal 

The  Criminal  and  Society 

The  Offender  and  the  Law 

Social  Imphcations  of  Mental  Testing 

Case  Studies  in  Mental  Hygiene  ProbJems  of  Childhood 

These  lists  can  be  increased  ad  libitum  by  a  further  study 
of  the  bulletins  of  the  schools  of  social  service.  My  purpose  in 
listing  these  courses  is  to  emphasize  the  comprehensiveness  of 
the  preparation  for  social  work  advocated  by  those  who  have 
given  the  most  thought  to  the  subject ;  and  then  to  suggest 
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that,  as  social  workers  with  the  sightless,  we  measure  our 
preparation  by  this  professional  yard-stick,  draw  our  own  con- 
clusions and  firmly  resolve  to  do  our  utmost  to  aid  in  the  rais- 
ing of  the  standards  of  preparation  for  all  social  workers  in 
our  special  field. 

Equally  important  is  a  detailed  study  of  the  content  of 
these  courses  and  of  the  quahfications  in  training  and  practical 
experience  of  the  men  and  women  who  constitute  the  staff  of 
instructors. 

The  importance  of  "field  work"  of  a  general  nature  in 
preparation  for  "field  work"  with  blind  people  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. Only  in  rare  instances  have  our  social  workers  and 
executives  in  work  for  the  adult  blind  had  experience  in  the 
general  field  as  a  background  for  interpreting  the  specific  prob- 
lems that  blindness  presents.  The  importance  attached  to  this 
"field  work"  in  the  training  of  the  seeing  social  worker  for  the 
general  field  of  social  work  is  indicated  by  the  usual  require- 
ment that  approximately  one-half  of  the  time  during  a  two- 
year  course  of  training  be  spent  in  field  work  under  the  super- 
vision of  trained  and  experienced  field  workers  in  organiza- 
tions that  are  actually  serving  the  community. 

Sufficient  detailed  information  has  been  presented  to  indi- 
cate clearly  what  the  best  standards  are  for  the  training  of 
those  who  would  become  workers  in  any  field  of  social  service. 
If  these  requirements  are  considered  essential  for  social  work- 
ers and  executives  who  see  and  who  are  working  on  problems 
that  concern  those  who  see,  what  are  the  minimum  additional 
requirements  for  the  social  worker  and  executive  who  would 
render  the  most  intelligent  and  effective  service  in  work  for 
the  adult  blind  ?  And  if  this  executive  be  himself  blind,  should 
he  be  content  with  less  preparation  for  his  difficult  task? 

After  our  prospective  executive  in  work  with  the  adult 
blind  has  secured  this  general  preparation,  he  should  supple- 
ment it  by  a  detailed  study  of  the  particular  problems  that 
blindness  presents  and  by  field  work  with  experienced  workers 
for  the  blind  in  a  sufficient  number  of  organizations  for  the 
blind  to  assure  contact  with  a  diversity  of  problems. 

Such  preparation  as  I  have  outlined  will  require  approxi- 
mately seven  years'  work  beyond  the  high  school.  If  this 
seems  too  extended  a  period  of  preparation,  may  I  remind  you 
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that  it  is  less  than  is  required  for  the  professions  of  law,  medi- 
cine and  theology  ?  I  admit  frankly  that  these  vocations  have 
attained  the  rank  of  professions  for  which  adequate  prepara- 
tion is  now  very  generally  required  by  law — a  rank  that  social 
service  has  by  no  means  yet  attained.  Yet  I  recall  that  as 
recently  as  thirty  years  ago  in  the  state  of  New  York — one  of 
the  most  progressive  states  of  the  Union  in  education — one 
could  begin  his  course  in  medicine  immediately  after  the  com- 
pletion of  a  high  school  course,  and,  if  I  recall  correctly,  the 
course  in  medicine  then  required  but  three  years.  Many  of  us 
can  recall  readily  what  a  struggle  was  necessary  to  overcome 
conservatism  and  even  organized  active  opposition  to  reach  the 
present  standards  in  medicine,  law  and  teaching.  Is  it  too 
much  to  hope,  even  confidently  expect,  that  a  similar  deter- 
mined and  sustained  effort  in  the  field  of  social  service  will 
eventuate  in  a  profession  for  the  social  worker  ?  And  will  any 
gi'oup  of  social  workers  welcome  this  day  more  enthusiastically 
than  we  who  are  constantly  seeking  the  best  opportunities  for 
our  sightless  friends  ? 

I  cannot  leave  this  question  of  adequate  preparation  for 
an  executive  in  work  for  the  adult  blind  without  making  a 
fervent  plea  for  the  capable  executive  without  sight.  I  am 
not  one  of  those  who  advocate  the  employment  of  blind  people 
for  work  with  the  sightless,  regardless  of  their  fitness  for  the 
job.  I  covet  for  all  our  people  the  very  best  attainable:  and 
if  the  best  attainable  for  an  executive  in  work  for  the  adult 
blind  is  a  man  or  woman  without  sight,  he  or  she  should  always 
be  selected. 

Here  it  is  that  we  have  signally  failed.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  our  blind  people  have  gone  into  social  work  for  the 
blind  direct  from  the  school  for  the  blind,  or  immediately  after 
rehabilitation  as  an  adult.  At  its  best,  a  course  of  training  in 
one  of  our  special  schools  is  but  the  equivalent  of  a  four-year 
high  school  course.  For  some  time  some  of  us  have  been 
advocating,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  more  adequate  train- 
ing for  those  who  have  the  requisite  character,  ability  and  per- 
sonal qualifications  to  warrant  it. 

Among  my  friends  and  acquaintances  are  many  who  do 
not  see ;  of  those  who  have  themselves  aspired  to  and  attained 
training  equal  to  that  which  seeing  people  have  had  for  any 
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specific  task,  whether  in  the  field  of  social  service  or  in  other 
fields  from  which  their  blindness  does  not  obviously  exciuo;s 
them,  the  vast  majority  are  successful — some  conspicuously 
so. 

Every  movement  must  pass  through  an  experimental 
stage.  In  our  special  field  our  schools,  homes,  home-teaching 
societies,  social  service  organizations  and  state  commissions 
have  all  long  ago  discarded  principles  and  procedures  adequate 
for  an  earlier  day  but  wholly  inadequate  to  meet  present-day 
demands.  In  all  our  activities  for  the  blind  we  are  making  en- 
couraging progress.  But  we  must  continue  to  "press  toward 
the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling"  in  our  work  for  the 
blind. 

Finally,  then,  I  plead  for  the  expenditure  of  more  time  and 
more  money  on  the  better  preparation  of  our  capable  blind  men 
and  women,  whether  as  executives  in  work  for  the  adult  blind 
or  in  any  other  field  of  human  endeavor  for  which  they  pos- 
sess the  essential  qualifications. 

At  the  ninth  biennial  convention  of  this  association,  held 
at  Vinton,  Iowa,  in  1921, 1  read  a  paper  entitled,  "Further  Need 
of  Professional  Education  for  the  Blind,  including  Scholar- 
ships."   I  quote  from  the  closing  paragraph : 

"One  important  reason  why  we  have  not  had  more 
and  greater  successes  among  blind  people  in  the 
professions  is  that  we  have  not  granted  sufficient  oppor- 
tunities for  thoroughgoing  preparation  for  the  profession 
chosen  by  the  individual  blind  man  and  woman.  Where 
we  have  spent  $5  to  provide  these  opportunities,  totally 
inadequate,  we  must  spend  $100  to  provide  opportunities 
more  nearly  adequate  and  commensurate  with  the  ability 
and  handicap  involved." 

After  the  lapse  of  eight  years  I  reaffirm  this  belief  with 
added  assurance,  fortified  and  encouraged  by  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  since  1921  toward  the  goal  of  the  more  ade- 
quate preparation  of  our  young  men  and  women  for  the  voca- 
tions they  have  chosen  to  enter. 
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FAMILY  CASE  WORK  WITH  BLIND  CLIENTS 
Eva  B.  Palmer 

In  reading  a  little  book  on  The  Art  of  Helping  by  Mary 
Richmond,  I  came  across  the  sentence,  "In  social  work,  it  is 
only  the  long  views  that  are  cheering."  I  have  a  view  of  work 
for  the  blind  that  is  now  eighteen  years  long,  and  do  not 
find  myself  discouraged ;  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  increasingly 
conscious  of  its  possibilities.  Whether,  and  when,  these  be- 
come realities  depends  a  good  deal  on  how  we  do  our  work, 
and  I  am  sure  we  need  to  hold  a  mirror  up  and  survey  our- 
selves. A  close  scrutiny  will  reveal  much  that  is  satisfac- 
tory, but  more  which  might  be  improved.  We  must  face  the 
fact  that  work  for  the  blind  has  made  more  progress  in  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  than  in  all  the  preceding  centuries 
and  must  find  the  reason  in  the  wave  of  enthusiasm  for  social 
work  which  mounted  early  in  the  present  century.  Astonish- 
ing progress  has  been  made  in  all  lines  where  the  social 
worker  has  added  his  efforts  to  movements  already  in  exist- 
ence, and  the  results  in  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  League  furnish 
a  notable  example.  For  generations,  the  medical  profession 
struggled  with  the  "White  Plague,"  but  the  number  of  its 
victims  steadily  grew  until  the  disease  stood  first  in  causes  of 
death.  In  1903  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  League  was  organized 
and  its  trained  workers  began,  not  to  treat  the  patients — 
the  doctors  were  doing  that — but  to  deal  with  all  other  factors 
in  the  situation.  The  gospel  of  sunlight  and  the  open  win- 
dow was  preached,  the  fresh  air  classes  were  established,  pre- 
ventoriums were  built,  housing  conditions  were  improved  and 
today,  tuberculosis  is  fourth  in  the  list  of  causes  of  death 
instead  of  first. 

Take  infant  mortality;  twenty-five  years  ago  the  busy, 
harassed  physician  treated  only  the  poor,  sick  baby.  To  the 
aid  of  both  doctor  and  baby  came  the  trained  public  health 
worker  and  in  time  well  baby  chnics  were  established,  mid- 
wives  were  controlled,  better  legislation  was  enacted  and  the 
result  in  Cleveland  alone  is  a  decrease  in  deaths  of  babies  un- 
der eighteen  months  of  age  of  seventy-five  per  cent  in  the  last 
twelve  years.  Other  examples  will  occur  to  you,  as  of  the 
Playground  Association  and  the  Visiting  Teacher  movement 
vastly  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  the  work  of  the  public 
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schools,  and  of  the  Probation  work  supplementing  the  efforts 
of  the  courts.  In  view  of  the  tremendous  advances  that  are 
due  to  his  efforts,  why  does  the  social  worker  not  get  the  credit 
he  deserves?  The  answer  is  found  in  the  fact  that  social  work 
as  a  profession  is  new.  It  has  evolved  out  of  more  or  less 
haphazard  alms  giving.  Dr.  Richard  Cabot  says,  "The  ef- 
forts and  the  (here  and  there)  effective  practice  of  social 
work — all  this  is  tolerably  familiar;  but  the  organization  of 
these  efforts  into  a  definite  profession,  trained  and  recognized 
like  engineering,  medicine,  or  law,  is  a  matter  of  hardly  more 
than  a  decade."  California,  always  to  the  fore  in  social  leg- 
islation, is  considering  a  bill  providing  that  social  workers 
of  that  state  be  registered  as  practitioners  with  the  privilege 
of  writing  R.  S.  W.  ("Registered  Social  Workers")  after  their 
names. 

In  the  education  of  our  blind  children  and  youth,  only 
expert  leaders  are  accepted ;  teachers  are  chosen  because  they 
have  made  outstanding  success  with  normal  children  and  are 
then  given  additional  instruction  in  the  technique  of  working 
with  the  blind.  In  organizations  struggling  with  the  desper- 
ately serious  and  difficult  problems  of  the  adult  blind,  however, 
it  is  often  felt  that  some  interested  person  needing  a  job, 
may  serve  perfectly  well.  In  one  city  I  visited  where  the 
director  was  a  young  man  better  suited  to  be  a  motorman 
than  an  executive,  I  asked  how  he  came  to  be  chosen.  The 
reply  was  that  his  father  was  a  political  friend  of  the  pres- 
ident of  the  organization  for  the  blind.  This  young  man  had 
held  his  position  for  six  years,  work  for  the  blind  in  that  city 
was  very  retarded,  their  product  was  so  poor  as  to  be  almost 
unsalable,  and  only  a  limited  number  of  blind  people  were 
being  served.  Whether  it  be  in  city  or  state  organizations, 
the  blind  should  demand  the  most  efficient  workers  who  can 
be  hired  for  the  money  which  can  be  spent.  If  these  workers 
be  without  sight,  so  much  the  better,  but  achievement  must 
be  the  criterion  by  which  they  are  judged.  Service  must  be 
their  motto,  as  they  realize  that  this  is  needed  by  those  in 
trouble,  far  more  than  financial  relief.  Last  year  in  Cleve- 
land, the  only  assistance  given  by  the  Associated  Charities 
to  two-thirds  of  their  families  was  personal  service,  as  the 
people  applying,  neither  asked  nor  required  material  relief. 
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We  recognize  that  by  the  giving  of  money,  food  and  clothes, 
we  can  easily  do  harm,  while  more  often  by  giving  of  friendly 
advice,  sympathy  and  encouragement,  we  may  be  of  use. 

Let  me  point  out  a  few  of  the  advantages,  as  I  see  them,  of 
having  a  thoroughly  trained  social  and  case  worker  in  charge, 
let  us  say,  of  a  city  wide  organization  for  the  blind.  Suppos- 
ing the  worker  be  a  man,  he  should  know  which  problems  to  at- 
tack and  which  to  refer.  One  society  of  which  I  have  knowl- 
edge, handles  phases  of  the  work  which  should  be  made  the 
responsibility  of  agencies  in  that  city  which  exist  only  for 
those  purposes.  In  consequence,  the  Society  for  the  Blind 
has  neither  the  time  nor  the  money  to  do  justice  to  the  parts 
of  the  work  which  it  alone  is  qualified  to  handle.  Your  trained 
director  should  know  how  to  diagnose  a  situation  and  on  the 
thoroughness  and  accuracy  of  this  analysis  may  depend  the 
future  happiness  of  a  blind  person  and  his  entire  family. 
Diagnosis  must  be  preceded  by  sufficient  investigation  and 
this  word  at  once  suggests  "red  tape"  to  many  people.  When 
you  go  to  a  physician  complaining  of  a  pain  in  your  side, 
you  do  not  call  it  red  tape  when  he  has  your  secretions  ex- 
amined, the  position  of  your  organs  ascertained,  your  habits 
of  eating,  etc.,  questioned.  You  would  have  no  faith  in  that 
doctor  if,  after  hearing  your  description  of  your  symptoms, 
he  merely  wrote  you  a  prescription.  You  know  enough  your- 
self to  realize  that  your  pain  may  be  symptomatic  of  sev- 
eral possible  causes.  But  when  it  comes  to  trying  to  help 
people  out  of  difficulties,  moral,  financial,  family,  we  at  once 
hear  the  cry  "red  tape"  if  we  try  to  secure  enough  of  the 
picture  to  enable  us  to  advise  intelligently.  A  man  of  edu- 
cation and  ability  said  to  me — having  been  referred  by  his 
oculist — "I  have  probably  a  year  of  declining  sight,  then  blind- 
ness. I  want  you  to  help  me  plan  the  year  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage for  my  life  thereafter."  Was  this  a  job  for  an  ama- 
teur? 

Speaking  of  the  need  for  accurate  diagnosis,  I  want 
to  relate  one  of  our  Cleveland  experiences.  A  high  type  man, 
blinded  by  the  flu,  was  referred  by  the  hospital  where  he  had 
been  a  patient  for  several  weeks.  I  called  and  when  I  ex- 
courteously  but  by  no  means  cordially  received.  The  man  had 
plained  that  I  came  from  the  Society  for  the  Blind,  I  was 
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a  fine  wife  and  two  small  children  and  the  couple  had  some 
savings.  I  was  assured  that  they  needed  no  "help"  and  was 
evidently  expected  to  withdraw  from  the  situation,  which 
my  experience  warned  me  not  to  do.  In  all  possible  ways, 
without  being  obtrusive,  we  made  friends  with  that  family; 
we  persuaded  the  man  to  learn  to  read  and  loaned  him  a  type- 
writer which  he  soon  was  able  to  use.  We  quietly  and  grad- 
ually educated  that  man  and  his  wife  as  to  what  we  stood  for 
and  that  the  Community  Fund  was  paying  us  to  serve  them. 
We  promoted  their  acquaintance  with  another  couple  where 
the  blind  husband  was  successfully  supporting  his  family. 
It  took  two  long  years  for  the  time  to  come  which  I  had  fore- 
seen from  my  first  few  interviews,  when  both  the  blind  hus- 
band and  the  brave  wife  sat  at  my  desk  and  asked,  "What  can 
we  do,  our  savings  are  almost  gone?"  By  that  time  we  were 
truly  friends  and  the  plans  we  worked  out  together  have 
proved  highly  successful.  They  have  combined  their  efforts 
and  ability  into  one  unit  and  are  earning  more  money  than 
before  he  lost  his  sight.  They  need  no  help  or  supervision 
and  are  loyal  enthusiastic  friends  of  our  Society.  If  we  had 
not  systematically  built  up  their  confidence  in  us,  there  would 
have  been  no  turning  to  us  in  their  hour  of  need,  for  they  are 
sensitive,  independent  minded  people  who  would  cheerfully 
have  endured  hardship  rather  than  accept  what  they  con- 
sidered as  charity. 

Your  trained  director  should  know  how  to  secure 
and  utilize  the  services  of  competent  volunteers  whose 
work  multiplies  many  times  what  is  done  by  a  paid 
staff.  The  training  of  these  volunteers  is  no  small  part  of 
the  contribution  which  an  agency  may  make  back  to  the  pub- 
lic, in  return  (in  part)  for  the  money  contributed  by  the  pub- 
lic for  charitable  purposes.  One  of  our  Cleveland  committees 
is  composed  of  women  selected  from  the  Missionary  Societies 
of  six  of  the  leading  colored  churches.  Their  concern  is  for 
the  colored  blind  of  whom  we  have  about  eighty.  These 
women  take  the  greatest  pains  with  their  assignments,  make 
their  calls  regularly,  arrange  for  recreation  and  motor  service 
to  hospitals  where  necessary,  secure  good  clothing,  take  their 
blind  friends  to  church,  and  in  short,  are  a  highly  efficient 
group.    But  a  member  of  our  staff  meets  with  them  regularly, 
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advises  with  them,  and  sifts  the  problems  presented,  with- 
drawing from  them  all  situations  too  complicated  for  their 
handling. 

As  against  this  orderly  and  successful  procedure,  I  am 
reminded  that  four  years  ago  a  convention  of  the  Junior 
League  met  in  Cleveland  and  several  of  its  members  from  a 
distant  city  called  upon  me.  They  stated  that  there  was  no 
organized  work  for  the  blind  in  their  city  but  that  they  would 
be  glad  to  do  what  they  could  as  volunteers  and  possibly 
could  in  time  arouse  enough  interest  to  warrant  the  forma- 
tion of  a  society.  We  discussed  all  the  ways  in  which  they 
might  be  helpful  and  they  departed,  full  of  enthusiasm.  Three 
months  ago  I  was  in  their  city  and  inquired  how  their  efforts 
had  succeeded.  I  was  told  that  the  Junior  League  in  that  city 
would  never  again  touch  the  problems  of  the  blind,  that  they 
considered  them  a  most  fault  finding,  presuming  and  difficult 
group.  I  took  pains  to  find  out  just  what  had  happened  and 
learned — ^to  my  sorrow — that  the  Junior  League  girls  had  been 
connected  up  with  some  injudicious  blind  individuals  who  felt 
that  they  had  struck  a  great  snap,  had  had  themselves  motored 
around  and  made  most  unreasonable  and  unwarranted  de- 
mands, and  the  pity  of  it  was  that  the  Junior  League  thought, 
as  does  such  a  share  of  the  public,  of  "THE  BLIND,"  classing 
them  all  together  on  the  basis  of  their  common  handicap  and 
not  knowing  the  many  noble  spirits  who  would  make  an  even 
return,  in  inspiration  gained,  for  any  efforts  in  their  behalf. 

Some  blind  people  will  succeed  whether  they  have  any 
outside  help  or  not;  others  will  fail,  no  matter  how  much  is 
done  for  them.  Between  these  two  classes  there  are  the 
majority  of  the  blind  who  can  be  helped  and  to  whom  the  right 
kind  of  help,  at  the  right  time,  means  the  difference  between 
success  and  failure,  happiness  and  despair. 

Your  trained  worker  should  know  that  most  blind  indi- 
viduals are  part  of  family  situations  and  that  their  problems 
and  complications  are  interwoven  with  those  of  their  families. 
As  the  church  realizes  that  the  soul  of  a  man  cannot  be  saved, 
if  his  stomach  is  empty,  so,  often,  any  decided  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  a  blind  person  can  only  come  as  his  whole  situ- 
ation is  bettered.  This  may  be  a  large  order,  and  again  train- 
ing and  experience  are  necessary  foi-  the  worker  in  order  that 
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the  resources  of  the  community  may  be  utilized  in  addition  to 
what  is  done  by  the  agency  for  the  blind. 

I  would  like  to  take  you  to  call  on  a  blind  woman 
living  in  a  quiet  little  street  in  Cleveland.  She  and  her 
husband  have  their  little  home  almost  paid  for,  they 
enjoy  their  radio  hour  in  winter  and  their .  yard  and 
garden  in  summer.  We  have  worked  steadily  on  that  sit- 
uation for  twelve  years  and  many  other  agencies  have  been 
called  in  on  occasion.  It  is  as  if  we  were  the  family  physician, 
always  on  the  case,  while  occasionally  a  surgeon,  often  a  den- 
tist, generally  a  child  specialist  was  called  in  by  us  according 
to  the  emergent  need.  We  helped  to  bury  two  boy  babies 
and  the  other  five  boys  having  survived  many  childish  perils, 
are  now  coming  to  be  a  credit  and  a  comfort.  We  found  the 
family  occupying  two  small  rooms,  a  kitchen  and  the  one  bed 
room  in  which  the  seven  people  slept.  The  father  was  an  un- 
skilled worker  and  the  blind  mother  suffered  constantly  from 
varicose  ulcers  and  other  troubles.  Just  everything  has  been 
needed  through  the  years,  and  as  the  boys  grew  older  and  the 
sleeping  conditions  became  impossible,  we  helped  them  to  se- 
cure the  little  house,  loaning  them  the  money  for  the  second 
mortgage  which  has  all  been  repaid.  The  blind  mother  has 
been  given  continuous,  not  spasmodic,  counsel  and  help  about 
her  housekeeping,  was  taken  for  years  to  a  dispensary  for 
physical  care,  and  the  boys  were  encouraged  to  be  of  assistance 
in  the  housework,  cooking  and  marketing.  Various  friends  of 
our  Society  interested  themselves  to  secure  after  school  posi- 
tions for  the  boys,  supplied  needed  clothing,  and  taught  them 
how  to  raise  part  of  their  food  in  their  garden.  Now  that  the 
youngest  boy  is  taking  violin  lessons,  we  feel  that  this  family 
is  almost  ready  to  stand  alone. 

Your  trained  director  should  be  able  to  interpret  blindness 
and  its  possibilities  to  an  always  skeptical  public,  in  other 
words,  should  be  familiar  with  advanced  methods  of  publicity. 
On  the  success  of  this  effort  will  depend  much  of  your  pres- 
tige, and  following  prestige  comes  ever  increased  interest,  and 
following  interest  come  substantial  evidences  thereof.  In- 
stance of  this  kind  will  at  once  occur  to  you  all,  and  in  Cleve- 
land, the  one  shining  example  since  our  convention  two  years 
ago  was  the  presentation  to  our  Society  of  a  beautiful  summer 
camp. 
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Your  director  will  lay  out  publicity  plans  for  the  year 
as  carefully  as  he  prepares  his  budget  or  does  any  of  the  other 
things  which  are  his  responsibility.  On  adequate  publicity  de- 
pends much  of  the  success  of  your  placement  agent,  and  we 
all  agree  that  nothing  is  as  important  as  to  secure  suitable 
work  for  the  employable  blind.  Proper  publicity  must  precede 
the  disposition  of  blind  made  articles.  We  are  just  now  con- 
ducting a  Boy  Scout  campaign,  hoping  to  exceed  the  similar 
sale  last  year  by  which  nearly  fourteen  thousand  brooms  were 
placed  in  homes  of  greater  Cleveland.  The  publicity  has  been 
very  satisfactory  and  has  included  posters,  street  car  cards, 
displays  in  bank  and  other  windows  and  much  newspaper 
space.  As  a  part  of  publicity,  an  information  bureau  must  be 
maintained,  first  for  the  blind  as  to  their  possibilities,  second 
for  their  families  as  to  the  most  helpful  attitude  to  take  to- 
ward their  blind  members,  and  third  to  the  public  on  whose 
knowledge  and  consequent  interest  depends  most  of  the  suc- 
cess of  your  undertakings.  This  information  bureau  must  be 
an  inspiration  bureau  as  well,  as  depression  and  discourage- 
ment all  too  often  accompany  the  heaviest  of  physical  handi- 
caps. 

Your  trained  worker  must  have  a  knowledge  of  business 
procedure  and  be  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  his  financial 
backers,  be  they  state  or  local. 

Your  trained  worker  will  know  the  value  of  adequate  rec- 
ords, and  how  they  should  be  kept.  Mr.  Irwin  says,  "The  rec- 
ords of  an  organization  are  its  memory,"  and  this  is  very  true. 
The  habit  of  keeping  honest  and  fairly  complete  records  of 
what  you  are  doing  is  very  chastening  to  the  worker  who  thus 
sees  clearly  how  far  he  falls  short  of  his  hopes  in  each  case. 
I  have  touched  on  the  various  phases  of  the  work  of  an  execu- 
tive in  a  city  organization,  and  the  need  for  training,  but  the 
greatest  of  all  needs  is  for  case  work  training,  that  basic 
knowledge  of  the  methods  and  aims  which  are  the  same  in 
every  type  of  service.  Expert  case  work,  meaning  careful 
diagnosis  and  individuahzed  treatment,  is  now  used  in  our 
courts,  schools,  work  shops,  hospitals,  vocational  bureaus  and 
other  places.  Do  we  want  work  for  the  blind  to  lag  behind? 
Our  field  needs  it  particularly,  as  the  existence  of  special  in- 
stitutions for  the  blind  from  nurseries  to  homes  for  the  aged, 
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has  led  the  public  to  regard  the  blind  as  a  class,  instead  of  in- 
dividuals, each  to  be  judged  on  his  merits.  Our  workers  must 
have  warm  hearts,  but  cool  heads  and  the  ability  to  keep  both 
feet  on  the  ground.  They  must  realize  that  the  great  values 
in  life  are  not  money  or  power,  but  service  and  friendship. 


PROFESSIONAL  ETHICS  IN  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND 

L    L.  Watts 

I  bring  to  you  from  Virginia  greetings  and  felicitations. 
We  trust  that  your  work  in  the  future  among  the  handicapped 
whose  problems  you  have  espoused  will  be  productive  of  great 
results. 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  been  asked  to  prepare  a  paper 
for  one  of  your  conventions  and  you  will  agree  that  the  sub- 
ject which  has  been  assigned  is  a  difficult  one. 

Before  entering  into  a  discussion  of  professional  ethics 
in  work  for  the  blind,  let  us  analyze  for  a  moment,  if  you  will, 
this  subject.  In  searching  for  information  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  paper,  I  find  that  Aristotle  was  the  first  man  to 
put  down  in  written  form,  his  ideas  of  ethics.  I  find  that  he 
published  several  books  dealing  with  this  subject,  and  later 
on  his  son  published  several  treatises  along  similar  lines. 
Aristotle  treats  ethics  as  a  branch  of  philosophy.  There  are 
other  writers  who  agree  with  him  in  this  particular.  There 
are  still  other  writers  who  claim  that  ethics  is  as  distinct  a 
science  as  physics,  economics  or  any  other  special  branch  of 
science. 

Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary  gives  the  following  defi- 
nition :  "Ethics :  a  treatise  on  morals ;  specifically,  the  ethical 
works  of  Aristotle  known  to  us  in  three  treatises.  The  Nich- 
omachean  Ethics  probably  published  by  Aristotle's  son,  Nich- 
omachus,  the  Eudemian  Ethics  supposed  to  have  been  pre- 
pared by  Aristotle's  pupil,  Endemus  and  the  Magna  Moralia, 
probably  by  an  abstract  from  the  preceding.  Second — The 
science  of  moral  duty;  more  broadly  the  science  of  the  ideal 
human  character.  The  chief  problems  with  which  ethics  deals 
concerns  the  nature  of  the  summum  bonum  or  highest  good, 
the  origin  and  validity  of  the  sense  of  duty  and  the  character 
and  authority  of  moral  obligation.  The  principal  ethical 
theories  are :  first,  such  as  consider  happiness  to  be  the  great- 
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est  good;  these  may  be  egoistic,  as  is  usually  the  case  with 
hedonistic  and  eudaemonistic  theories  or  altruistic  as  util- 
itarianism ;  second,  theories  of  perfectionism  or  self-realiza- 
tion ;  third,  theories  resting  upon  the  relation  of  man  to  the 
Universe  or  to  divine  law  as  Stoicism,  evolutionism.  Christian 
ethics.  Institutionalism  and  empiricism  in  ethics  are  doc- 
trines opposed  with  respect  to  the  character  of  the  sense  of 
duty.  Absolute  ethics  affirms  an  unchanging  moral  code,  rel- 
ative ethics  regards  moral  rules  as  varying  with  human  de- 
velopment. Third,  Moral  principles,  quality  or  practice;  a 
system  of  moral  principles  as  social  ethics,  medical  ethics,  the 
morals  of  individual  action  or  practice ;  as,  the  ethics  of  a  con- 
scientious man;  his  ethics  are  better  than  his  practices." 

You  will  see  from  this  that  ethics  is  in  its  final  analysis, 
simply  doing  right. 

I  further  find  that  in  the  work  for  the  blind  there  are 
almost  as  many  standards  of  ethics  as  there  are  organizations. 
Everyone  here  knows  that  there  are  certain  organizations  at 
work  for  and  among  the  blind  scattered  throughout  our  coun- 
try which  act  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  ethical  to  go  into 
the  territory  of  another  organization  to  foster  their  own  activi- 
ies.  To  make  this  perfectly  clear, — there  is  organized  work  for 
the  blind  in  state  "A"  and  there  is  also  organized  work  in 
state  "B".  The  organizations  at  work  in  both  of  these  states 
are  recognized  and  accepted  as  accredited  organizations.  State 
"A"  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  perfectly  ethical  to 
go  into  state  "B"  and  sell  its  merchandise  without  first  getting 
the  consent  of  those  in  authority  in  state  "B".  We  also  know 
that  state  "A"  frequently  goes  into  state  "B"  and  in  trying  to 
sell  its  merchandise,  it  sells  it  at  a  much  lower  price  than  the 
same  article  can  be  produced  in  state  "B".  In  other  words, 
state  "A"  sells  its  articles  below  cost  of  production  in  order  to 
dispose  of  its  goods. 

We  also  find  that  there  are  certain  individuals  who  have  sim- 
ilar ideas  and  work  on  a  similar  plan.  I  contend  that  no  organ- 
ization or  individual  has  any  right  to  encroach  or  intrude  upon 
the  rights  of  others  without  permission. 

The  Virginia  Commission  for  the  BHnd,  which  I  have  the 
pleasure  to  represent,  takes  the  position  that  it  is  not  ethical 
for  us  to  extend  our  activities  into  any  other  state  in  which 
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there  is  organized  work  for-  the  bHnd.  We  do  not  believe  that 
we  have  any  right  to  go  into  the  territory  of  another  organiza- 
tion and  attempt  in  any  way  to  sell  articles  made  by  the  blind 
of  our  state.  We  further  contend  that  the  people  in  Virginia 
are  more  than  willing  to  consume  those  articles  made  by  her 
handicapped  citizens.  This  in  my  opinion  should  be  the  atti- 
tude of  all  other  organizations  at  work  for  and  among  the  blind 
and  I  am  certain  that  such  an  understanding  would  be  most 
beneficial. 

There  are  certain  organizations  in  our  country  claiming 
to  do  nation-wide  work  for  the  blind,  and  these  so-called  na- 
tional organizations  do  not  hesitate  to  go  into  any  section  of 
the  country  and  carry  on  their  activities  without  leave  or 
license  from  the  local  authorities.  This  in  my  opinion,  is  in 
direct  violation  of  ethics  and  while  I  recognize  that  a  national 
organization  if  it  is  to  do  nation-wide  work,  must  have  some 
contact  in  the  several  states  which  constitute  the  Union,  yet, 
I  insist  that  before  a  national  organization  goes  into  any  state 
where  there  is  a  recognized  organization  for  the  blind,  it  should 
first  obtain  the  consent  and  co-operation  of  the  local  organiza- 
tion. You  will  readily  see,  that  if  this  procedure  is  followed, 
the  work  of  the  national  organization  would  be  greatly  ad- 
vanced. 

There  are  certain  commercial  organizations  attempting  to 
do  business  throughout  the  country  under  the  camouflage  of 
selling  articles  made  by  the  blind  when  in  reality  the  majority 
of  these  articles  are  made  by  the  sighted.  I  dare  say  that  each 
one  of  you  here  has  had  some  experience  with  such  commercial 
organizations  and  you  have  doubtless  found,  as  I  have,  that 
they  are  frauds. 

I  am  convinced,  Mr.  President,  that  if  we  ever  hope  to 
accomplish  the  maximum  amount  of  results  in  the  work  for 
the  blind,  that  we  must  adopt  a  code  of  ethics.  In  the  adoption 
of  such  a  code  there  is  nothing  new,  for  practically  all  worth- 
while organizations  have  a  code  of  ethics  to  guide  them  in 
their  work.  The  medical  and  legal  professions  have  very  defi- 
nite codes.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  our  sister  organization,  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  for  the  Blind,  has  a  code. 
As  late  as  June,  1928,  the  National  Education  Association 
meeting  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  discussed  at  some  length  the 
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adoption  of  a  code  of  ethics.  Does  it  not  follow,  therefore,  that 
it  would  be  an  excellent  thing  if  the  work  for  the  blind  had  a 
professional  code  of  ethics? 

A  few  reasons  why  I  believe  a  code  is  needed  in  the  work 
for  the  blind  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

First :  The  increased  power  and  better  training  of  workers  de- 
mands higher  standards  of  professional  conduct. 

Second :  Those  who  have  taken  up  the  profession  seriously  are 
guided  by  worthy  ethical  principles  in  the  main,  but  need 
support. 

Third :  The  working  principles  of  those  who  look  upon  work  for 
the  blind  as  a  profession  should  be  made  available  to  all  in 
order  that  those  who  are  entering  the  profession  may 
have  as  a  guide  a  definition  of  what  a  professional  worker 
is. 

Fourth:  For  the  sake  of  the  worker  himself  and  in  the  inter- 
est of  our  work  as  a  whole,  there  should  be  a  formulated 
code  of  ethics  and  means  established,  if  possible,  to  give 
authority  to  the  code. 

You  will  realize  that  any  code  of  ethics  to  be  worthwhile 
and  to  secure  the  approval  of  the  members  of  the  profession, 
must  represent  a  cross  section  of  the  highest  ideals  of  the 
members  of  the  profession. 

If  I  may  be  so  bold,  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that 
you  appoint  a  committee  to  make  a  careful  study  of  ethical 
practices  now  being  used  in  the  work  for  the  blind  throughout 
the  country  and  report  back  to  the  Convention  of  1931  their 
findings  with  recommendations  looking  to  the  adoption  of  a 
suitable  code  of  ethics  to  be  used  in  the  work  for  the  blind. 

In  conclusion  let  us  agree  that  in  the  future  we  will  strive 
unitedly  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  blind  along  ethical 
lines  and  in  so  doing,  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Him  who  went 
about  this  earth  doing  good. 
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THE  SPECIALIZED  AGENCY  IN  A  COMMUNITY 

PROGRAM 

Roberta  A.  Griffith 

The  outstanding  phases  of  work  in  the  Grand  Rapids  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind  and  for  Sight  Conservation  are:  Con- 
servation of  sight,  and  educational,  social  and  employment  ad- 
justments for  the  blind,  and  for  those  who  do  not  see  well 
enough  to  find  their  own  placements  in  society.  It  does  all 
of  this  work  that  is  done  in  Grand  Rapids  and  its  environs 
but  in  doing  it  we  co-operate  very  closely  with  other  agencies 
in  the  community  utilizing  whatever  services  they  have  to 
offer.  That  is,  if  our  clients  require  medical,  dental  or  orthoe- 
pedic  care,  it  is  secured  for  them  through  these  clinics.  If 
they  need  material  relief  it  is  sought  through  material  relief 
giving  agencies;  thus  we  avoid  making  them  special  objects 
of  charity.  The  fact  that  we  are  not  a  material  relief  giving 
agency  has  much  to  do  we  believe  with  our  popularity  among 
the  blind  and  partially  blind  of  all  grades  of  society. 

Our  regular  activities  are  supported  by  the  Community 
Chest.  Our  recreational  activities  are  supported  by  the  Ki- 
wanis  Club,  the  Little  Folks  Welfare  Society,  the  members 
of  our  board  and  a  very  few  intimate  friends.  We  never  so- 
licit help  for  the  blind  from  the  public  no  matter  what  their 
circumstances. 

In  conserving  sight  every  effort  possible  is  made  to  se- 
cure for  each  patient  the  skilled  care  of  an  oculist  in  good 
standing  and  such  other  services  as  are  required  to  make  the 
oculist's  care  a  success.  If  hospitalization  is  required  we  ob- 
tain it  for  the  patient  from  the  city  or  from  the  hospitals 
through  their  Community  Chest  budget.  If  glasses  are  pre- 
scribed and  the  patient  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  them  we  fur- 
nish them  out  of  our  City  Budget  given  to  us  by  the  City  Com- 
mission as  a  part  of  the  Public  Health  Budget  for  this  special 
purpose.  Those  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  service  are  re- 
ferred to  the  ocuhsts  as  private  patients  and  those  who  can 
only  pay  a  part  are  urged  to  do  what  they  can,  even  though 
the  payments  may  be  small  and  carried  over  a  protracted  pe- 
riod. Our  staff  oculists,  the  hospitals  and  our  Association 
conduct  a  free  eye  clinic  each  week  in  each  of  the  local  hos- 
pitals. 
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Bright  eyed  active  little  Johnny  illustrates  the  value  of 
this  ever  ready  service  to  those  in  deed.  Johnny's  daddy  had 
been  out  of  work  for  weeks  and  weeks  when  he  came  into  the 
little  home  where  suffering  and  poverty  and  children  were 
making  things  very  hard  for  mother  and  dad  and  where  there 
was  no  one  at  all  to  care  for  him  as  a  wee  baby  should  be  cared 
for.  Before  he  was  a  week  old  his  eyes  were  dreadfully  in- 
flamed. The  doctors  said  he  would  be  a  blind  baby  unless  he 
could  get  the  best  of  care  and  plenty  of  it  right  away  and 
they  referred  daddy  to  the  Association  for  the  Blind.  It  was 
late  at  night  when  daddy  told  his  story  to  the  secretary  at 
the  Association  House  on  Sheldon  Ave.,  but  she  said  a  word 
to  the  doctor  over  the  telephone,  and  a  word  to  the  hospital 
called  a  taxi  and  the  Association's  specially  trained  eye  nurse 
and  packed  a  little  outfit  of  clean  clothes  for  mother  and  baby, 
since  there  were  no  clean  clothes  at  Johnny's  house,  and  an 
hour  later  little  Johnny  was  tucked  away  in  a  nice  clean  hos- 
pital crib,  in  a  private  room  with  a  night  and  day  nurse  and  the 
best  doctors  in  town  to  look  after  him.  "Just  like  a  million- 
aire's son,"  daddy  says  now,  as  he  romps  with  his  bright  eyed 
boy  in  the  neat  little  house  when  the  day's  work  is  done,  "I'll 
tell  the  world  that's  some  society  with  its  night  and  day  ser- 
vice for  folks  in  trouble." 

The  Association  has  organized  sight  conservation  depart- 
ments in  seven  of  the  Grand  Rapids  public  and  one  parochial 
school,  and  a  department  for  the  blind  in  one  public  school. 
In  the  conduct  of  these  classes  the  Association  for  the  Blind 
and  the  Board  of  Education  are  in  the  closest  harmony.  The 
Board  of  Education  has  all  to  do  with  the  academic  and  reg- 
ular school  work  and  the  Association  all  with  the  social  and 
vocational  work.  The  secretary  is  the  vocational  guidance 
director  on  the  Board  of  Education  for  Sight  Conservation 
Classes  and  assigns  all  students  to  the  classes  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Association's  staff  ocuKsts. 

The  class  at  St.  Mary's,  the  parochial  school,  is  supported 
by  the  League  of  Catholic  Women's  Clubs.  The  classes  in  the 
public  schools  are  supported  by  the  Board  of  Education  and 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

For  those  who  have  lost  their  sight  later  in  life,  the  Asso- 
ciation maintains  a  rehabilitation  day  school  at  the  Associa- 
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tion  House.  Here  each  one  who  enrolls  is  taught  to  read  em- 
bossed print  and  whatever  else  will  help  him  most  to  adjust  to 
his  changed  life.  Here,  too,  those  who  want  employment  are 
studied  and  trained  for  the  work  the  Association  can  find  for 
them  to  do.  The  Association  House  is  also  the  center  for  the 
clubs  and  recreational  activities  which  means  so  much  in  the 
social  education  of  the  various  groups  in  which  the  Associa- 
tion is  interested.  They  continue  all  through  the  year,  and  are 
especially  active  in  the  vacation  periods.  During  the  recent 
holiday  season  471  attended  the  fourteen  Christmas  parties 
of  one  kind  or  another;  and  last  summer  the  sixty-three  pic- 
nics and  parties,  most  of  which  ended  in  the  parks  and  play- 
grounds or  in  hiking  or  fishing  parties,  had  an  attendance  of 
882. 

Every  Sunday  night,  the  year  around,  the  secretary  holds 
open  house  for  those  who  enjoy  a  little  get  together  with  read- 
ing. Of  all  the  recreational  activities,  the  Social  Hour  Club  is 
best  known  to  the  public.  This  meets  on  forty  Wednesday 
afternoons  during  the  year  in  the  homes  of  the  gracious  soci- 
ety ladies  who  wish  to  be  hostesses.  This  club  is  for  older 
blind  people  who  enjoy  music  and  reading  and  have  the  time 
to  attend.  It  is  to  this  club  that  the  talent  of  the  city  donates 
its  services,  and  the  automobile  owners  donate  their  cars.  The 
big  single  event  of  the  year  is  the  turkey  dinner  given  on 
Thanksgiving  eve  by  the  Board  to  the  successful  blind  people 
and  their  families  for  whom  the  Association  has  found  steady 
employment.  It  is  this  courageous  self-reliant  club  of  which 
the  Association  is  especially  proud,  maintaining,  unaided,  their 
attractive  well  kept  little  homes  scattered  throughout  the  city. 
leading  normal  lives  in  the  community,  cheerfully  going  about 
their  work  in  their  places  of  business,  factories,  news-stands 
and  concessions,  asking  no  special  favors,  happy  just  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  be  self-supporting.  In  all  our  social  activ- 
ities we  try  to  group  our  people  on  the  basis  of  congeniality 
and  seldom  ask  those  who  have  nothing  in  common  but  their 
blindness  or  defective  sight  to  mingle  socially.  We  try  to  pro- 
vide each  group  or  club  with  the  kind  of  social  education  best 
fitted  to  meet  its  needs. 

Another  activity  of  the  Association  is  its  Circulating 
Library.     It  requisitions  embossed  books  from  the  state  and 
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national  libraries  through  the  Grand  Rapids  Public  Library, 
and  distributes  them  from  the  Association  House  xo  dot 
readers  throughout  the  city,  the  kindly  courtesy  of  automobile 
owners  making  this  service  possible. 

The  success  of  our  employment  effort  for  the  blind  and 
the  near-blind  who  are  physically  able  to  work  has  been  most 
gratifying,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Grand  Rapids  has  no  large 
industries  which  offer  special  opportunities  for  blind  labor  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  do  not  manufacture  brooms,  mops 
or  any  of  the  other  articles  which  provide  employment  for 
the  blind  in  so  many  other  localities.  Our  little  manual  train- 
ing shop  operated  in  connection  with  the  Association  House  is 
primarily  a  part  of  our  rehabilitation  school  though  in  it  we  do 
most  of  the  chair  caning  of  the  community  which  enables  us 
to  furnish  temporary  employment  for  those  who  are  in  train- 
ing and  those  who  are  awaiting  placement.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  overhead  and  the  manual  training  teacher's  salary  it  is 
practically  self-supporting.  One  of  the  department  stores  col- 
lects and  returns  the  chairs  for  us  without  charge,  thus  reliev- 
ing us  of  the  expense  of  maintaining  a  truck.  The  caners  buy 
the  cane  of  us  for  just  what  it  costs  us  and  we  pay  them  for 
their  work  just  what  we  charge  our  patrons. 

We  feel  that  pains-taking  individual  placements  in  most 
localities  are  infinitely  better  for  blind  workmen  and  infinitely 
better  for  the  cause  of  the  blind  than  segregated  shops  though 
of  course  we  realize  that  individual  placements  require  far 
more  thought  and  effort.  So  we  place  our  people  one  here, 
one  there  whenever  we  can  find  suitable  places  into  which  they 
can  fit;  leaving  them  then  to  work  out  their  own  salvation, 
careful  never  to  bother  factory  managements  about  them  after 
their  first  adjustments,  careful  too,  not  to  embarrass  them  by 
making  them  feel  we  are  supervising  them  or  meddling  in 
their  affairs.  This  policy  works  wonderfully  well.  They  are 
paid  the  same  wages  for  quality  and  quantity  of  work  as  are 
the  sighted  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls  who  do  the  same 
work  whether  it  is  done  on  hourly  or  a  piece-time  schedule. 

Several  blind  men  are  engaged  in  small  assembling  work 
in  factories,  such  as  racking  bits  of  metal  to  be  plated,  testing 
hinges  by  dropping  a  bolt  through  their  openings  and  assem- 
bling parts  of  window  pulleys  in  a  hardware  factory.     One 
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man  operaites  a  spring  bending  machine  in  a  carpet  sweeper 
factory.  Two  girls  turn  paste-board  boxes  in  a  box  factory. 
One  girl  wraps  candy  in  a  candy  factory. 

A  number  of  our  men  with  very  little  sight  are  doing 
rough  sanding,  simple  spraying  and  machine  tending;  that  is 
they  are  taking  boards  that  have  come  through  protected  ma- 
chines and  pihng  them  on  waiting  trucks  in  our  furniture  fac- 
tories. Of  our  other  people  with  very  little  sight:  Two  men 
are  assistant  janitors,  one  in  a  hotel  and  one  in  a  factory ;  one 
boy  assists  his  father  in  an  upholstering  shop ;  one  boy  assists 
his  father  loading  trucks ;  one  man  is  an  assistant  to  a  mason ; 
two  girls  pack  cookies  in  a  wholesale  biscuit  company;  two 
girls  are  wrapping  packages  and  carrying  messages  in  depart- 
ment stores ;  two  girls  are  employed  on  simple  processes  in  a 
knitting  mill.  Other  girls  are  engaged  in  taking  care  of  chil- 
dren and  assisting  in  domestic  services.  A  few  men  and  women 
are  canvassing.  Of  those  without  sight :  One  man  owns  and 
operates  candy  bar,  peanut  and  gum  vending  machines  in  fac- 
tories and  other  business  places,  and  has  a  sighted  boy  drive 
his  car  and  assist  him;  one  man  manufactures  and  sells  ex- 
tracts with  his  sighted  wife  to  help  him;  one  man  owns  and 
manages  a  hardware  store  with  sighted  help;  one  man  is  a 
piano  tuner  in  a  large  music  store ;  one  other  piano  tuner  inde- 
pendently serves  the  public ;  a  Lithuanian  is  an  interpreter  for 
his  people  in  the  courts  and  teaches  an  Americanization  class 
for  the  Public  Schools ;  one  man  is  a  physician  at  the  Burleson 
Sanitarium. 

At  the  Grand  Rapids  Association  for  the  Blind,  the 
Braille  teacher,  who  is  also  librarian  and  telephone  operator, 
the  manual  training  teacher,  who  is  also  the  men's  case  work- 
er, and  the  executive  secretary  have  no  sight  but  there  are 
six  sighted  workers  with  them  on  the  staff. 

Chair  caning,  basket  making  and  rug  weaving  are  the 
only  regular  home  work  though  we  sometimes  hire  our  excep- 
tionally capable  women  to  write  up  Httle  fortunes,  games  and 
other  literary  products  that  can  be  used  for  society  events 
and  sometimes  we  secure  an  opportunity  to  sing,  to  tell  stories 
and  to  stay  with  children  evenings  when  mothers  are  away 
from  home  for  those  who  have  the  ability  to  render  such  ser- 
vices.   Five  men  operate  independent  street  news-stands  and 
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one  man  has  a  news,  cigar  and  confection  stand  in  the  City 
Hall. 

Our  latest  and  most  promising  employment  venture  is  in 
factory  concessions  and  here  we  believe  we  have  found  the 
ideal  work  for  the  blind  and  near-blind  men  with  the  least 
salesmanship  ability.  There  are  nine  such  factory  concessions 
in  the  city;  four  of  them  are  now  owned  by  their  operators, 
the  other  five  the  Association  operating  as  a  chain  of  factory 
stores  which  supply  lunches,  candy  bars,  fruit,  tobacco,  caps, 
aprons  and  everything  else  needed  by  the  working  men.  We 
do  the  buying,  book-keeping,  supervising  and  collect  the  money 
from  the  sales  and  pay  all  of  the  men  satisfactory  wages  with- 
out regard  to  their  earnings.  There  are  nine  men  employed 
in  these  five  factories.  The  totally  blind  men  open  the  stands, 
take  care  of  the  stock  and  the  trade  at  the  stand.  The  near- 
blind  take  their  little  trucks  through  the  factories,  visiting 
the  benches  of  the  working  men  and  we  are  happy  to  say  the 
chain  of  stores  are  very  successful  and  more  than  self-sup- 
porting. 


THE  PARIS  CONFERENCE  ON  BRAILLE  MUSIC 

L.    W.    RODENBERG 

PRELIMINARIES.  The  first  fully  printed  exposition  of 
the  Braille  music  code  was  made  in  England  in  1872  by  Dr. 
Armitage.  Later  on,  at  the  Cologne  Conference  of  1888,  an 
international  text  was  accepted.  It  is  probable  that  the  Paris 
conference  of  1929  will  be  reckoned  as  an  equally  important 
event.  During  the  intervening  years,  many  improvements 
came  into  vogue,  the  most  important  of  which  were  the  re- 
forms inaugurated  at  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
London,  during  the  last  decade.  Most  of  these  London  im- 
provements were  incorporated  in  the  American  Primer  of  1921 
and  Key  of  1925,  which  may  account  for  the  appearance  of  the 
signs  and  interest  therein  in  France  after  the  establishment  of 
the  American  Braille  Press  in  Paris.  This  press,  under  the 
forceful  dii-ection  of  its  Foreign  Secretary,  George  L.  Rave- 
rat,  consequently  became  the  center  of  a  movement  for  the 
international  standardization  of  the  musical  code. 

An  international  conference  on  Braille  music  had  been 
under  consideration,  off  and  on,  for  ten  years,  especially  by 
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authorities  in  America  and  England.  But  it  remained  for  the 
American  Braille  Press,  impelled  by  the  needs  of  its  interna- 
tional clientele,  and  embarrassed  by  diverse  usages,  to  inaugu- 
rate a  vigorous  campaign  to  promote  the  movement.  P\jr  two 
years,  192V-'28,  v^ith  untiring  effort,  Mr.  Raverat  conferred 
with  authorities  in  many  lands  to  pave  the  way  for  the  con- 
ference. 

At  last  the  conference  seemed  feasible,  and,  when  the 
English  agreed  to  participate  on  condition  that  America  would 
also  do  so,  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  at  once 
arranged  for  American  representation. 

PERSONNEL  AND  PROCEDURE.  It  was  arranged  that 
the  meeting  should  be  held  at  the  offices  of  the  American 
Braille  Press,  Paris,  April  22,  1929.    Accordingly,  ten  confreres 
assembled,  representing  the  five  great  nations,  England,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  France,  and  America,  as  follows : 
Mr.  Edward  Watson   (seeing),  Director  of  Music  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Blind,  London,  veteran  author  of 
English  primers,  and  secretary  to  the  conference. 
Mr.  P.  T.  Mayhew  (blind),  Supt.  of  Music  Transcription,  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Blind,  inventor  of  "Bar  by  Bar" 
and  many  of  the  standardized  signs. 
Dr.  Reuss  (blind),  Braille  publisher  of  Schwetzigen,  Germany, 
author  of  works  on  blindness,  and  co-editor  of  the  new 
German  key. 
Herr  Czychy  (seeing),  Blindenoberlehrer,  Koenigsberg. 
Signor  Fornasa  (Wind),  private  music  teacher,  Venice. 
Lieut.  Niccladi   (blind).  President  of  the  Italian  Association 

for  the:  Blind,  Rome  (friend  of  Mussolini). 
M.  Clavers   (blind),  Association  Valentin  Hauy,  instructor  of 
violin,  author  of  the  "Clavers  method,"  and  co-editor  of 
the  French  text. 
M.  Blazy  (blind).  Institution  Nationale  des  Jeunes  Aveugles, 
Paris,  organist  and  instructor,  and  co-editor  of  the  French 
text. 
M.  Dupas  (blind),  Supt.  of  Music  Embossing,  American  Braille 
Press,  Paris,  and  co-editor  of  the  Fi-ench  text,  and  nomi- 
nally representing  America. 
Myself,  of  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind. 
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Mr.  Raverat  himself  acted  as  chairman,  and  interpreter 
during  the  sessions. 

Prior  to  the  conference  Messrs.  Dupas,  Clavers,  and  Blazy 
had  prepared  a  new  French  text  on  music  notation  which  was 
translated  into  English  and  German  and  sent  in  Braille  and 
typewriting  to  the  several  delegates  before  the  time  of  confer- 
ence. This  was  taken  as  the  basis  of  discussion,  paragraph 
after  paragraph,  and  agreements  reached  as  to  the  symbols 
which  were  acceptable.  Many  compromises  were  necessary, 
and  throughout  there  was  a  mutual  feeling  of  good  will,  and, 
also,  there  was  a  prevailing  sense  of  the  serious  consequences 
to  the  blind  of  the  important  work  before  us.  Practically 
eight  days  were  given  to  the  discussions.  The  standardization 
of  signs  was  the  express  and  determined  purpose  of  the  con- 
ference. Since  England  and  America  were  already  practically 
in  accord,  it  may  be  said  that  in  general  the  agreements  took 
the  direction  of  the  English  reformed  notation  already  favored 
in  America.  Perhaps  the  greatest  concession  made  by  the 
English  and  American  delegates  was  the  acceptance  of  the  old 
Continental  tie-sign.  When  full  agreement  was  impossible,  a 
foot-note  was  made  to  explain  the  usage  preferred  by  the 
objecting  delegates,  although  we  always  arrived  at  a  majority 
preference.  I  am  glad  to  report  no  footnotes  for  America. 
American  and  British  readers  will  have  no  difficulty  in  famil- 
iarizing themselves  with  the  few  changes  made  in  the  list  of 
signs.  All  Braille  music  presses  will  be  asked  to  issue  gratis 
a  chart  of  the  authorized  signs  in  order  to  popularize  the  in- 
ternational standard  code  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Only  a  week  ago  cablegrams  were  received  announcing 
that  a  French  national  committee,  as  also  a  British  committee, 
had  endorsed  the  findings  of  our  Paris  conference.  A  similar 
national  committee  for  America  will  be  called  together  in  Sep- 
tember, and  it  is  hoped  we  also  will  formally  and  unreservedly 
accept  the  same.  But  our  committee  in  September  will  have  a 
further  duty — to  determine  what  keys  and  primers  are  to  be 
used  in  the  future.  There  was  no  thought  on  the  part  of  the 
editors  of  the  new  French  text  to  have  it  adopted  as  an  inter- 
national text,  for  it  was  felt  that  every  country  might  prefer 
to  edit  its  own  key.  However,  it  served  excellently  well  as  a 
basis   for   discussion,   and   incidentally   received   a   thorough 
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grooming  under  the  experienced  hands  of  a  half  dozen  national 
key  editors.  The  corrected  text  will  be  published  in  PYench 
and  English,  in  Braille  and  letterpress,  and  very  cheaply  dis- 
tributed everywhere  by  the  American  Braille  Press.  But  we 
must  leave  further  discussion  of  the  textbook  problem  to  the 
committee  in  September. 

It  was  felt  by  all  the  delegates  of  the  conference  that,  al- 
though none  came  with  plenipotentiary  powers,  all  transcribers 
in  their  respective  homelands  would  accept  the  newly  standard- 
ized international  code  at  once  and  in  good  faith  for  the  com- 
mon interest  of  the  blind  of  the  world. 

DISPOSITION  OF  STYLES.  A  "style"  is  the  way  music 
is  laid  out  on  the  Braille  page.  Since  the  "style"  makes  music 
legible  or  not  legible,  this  subject  is  very  important,  for  the 
legibility  of  Braille  m^usic  must  seriously  effect  the  educational 
and  professional  work  in  music  among  the  blind.  This  subject 
was  known  in  advance  to  be  a  very  delicate  one,  likely  to 
change  into  dynamite  at  any  moment  and  wreck  the  confer- 
ence. The  authors  of  three  styles  were  present,  namely,  Mr. 
Mayhew  of  English  "Bar  by  Bar,"  Mr.  Clavers  of  the  new 
French  "Clavers  method,"  and  myself,  responsible  for  "Bar 
over  Bar."  At  first  the  matter  was  fearfully  avoided,  until  I 
proposed  that  all  of  the  basic  styles  be  considered  basic  and 
treated  equally  in  the  text.  It  is  my  belief  that  each  of  the 
basic  styles  has  its  specific  use  and  that  all  are  necessary — that 
is,  that  all  these  so-called  systems,  as  Mr.  Thilander  of  Sweden 
so  well  puts  it,  are  parts  of  one  great  system.  Mr.  Raverat 
at  first  urged  that  ultimately  a  single  adequate  style  must  be 
found  for  all  music.  There  was  a  tendency  to  designate  "Bar 
by  Bar"  for  this  purpose.  After  some  discussion,  this  ten- 
dency was  modified  to  apply  only  to  complicated  music,  it  being 
to  the  interest  of  the  blind  teacher  that  a  fluently  legible  style 
be  reserved  for  simple  teaching  pieces.  Mr.  Raverat  gener- 
ously offered  to  give  the  three  styles  a  liberal,  impartial,  inter- 
national test,  stating  that  the  American  Braille  Press  would 
emboss  a  number  of  pieces,  selected  by  the  several  national 
delegations,  each  piece  transcribed  in  "Bar  by  Bar,"  "Bar  over 
Bar"  and  the  "Clavers  method,"  bound  together  in  one  cover. 
These  pieces  are  to  be  distributed  gratis  to  all  countries  to  be 
used  in  schools  for  the  blind.    All  the  delegates  were  asked  to 
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promote  interest  in  this  experiment  in  their  respective  coun- 
tries. In  this  test  there  are  to  be  fifty  pieces,  twelve  of  which 
will  be  American  suggestions — a  list  of  which  has  been  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Hough,  Director  of  Music  in  the  New  York  Insti- 
tution, and  Mr.  Gardiner,  Director  of  Music  in  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution. No  doubt,  the  future  policies  of  Braille  music 
presses,  especially  the  American  Braille  Press,  will  be  based  on 
data  received  from  teachers  and  directors  of  music  throughout 
the  world  who  will  use  the  test  pieces.  Further  notices  of  this 
great  experiment  will  be  given  to  all  of  our  schools.  Any  num- 
ber of  copies  of  the  fifty  pieces  may  be  had  by  any  school, 
together  with  ink  copies  for  the  seeing  teachers.  This  vast 
and  costly  experiment  is  made  in  the  interest  of  the  blind 
everywhere,  and  for  it  we  are  most  deeply  indebted  to  the 
vision  and  generosity  of  Mr.  Raverat.  (The  American  Founda- 
tion will  have  charge  of  the  distribution  of  the  pieces  to  the 
schools  in  the  United  States.) 

THE  CEREMONY  AT  COUPVRAY.  One  of  the  happy 
occasions  of  the  conference  was  the  fixing  of  a  bronze  palm 
to  the  statue  of  Louis  Braille.  This  action  resulted  from  a 
motion  which  I  made  that  the  conference  pay  homage  to  the 
great  benefactor  of  the  blind.  The  motion  was  seconded  by 
the  English  delegates  who  suggested  the  appropriateness  of 
the  thought,  since  this  year,  1929,  chanced  to  be  the  centenary 
of  the  invention  of  the  Braille  musical  code.  A  large  motor- 
bus  carried  the  delegates  and  their  friends  to  the  birthplace  of 
Louis  Braille,  a  village  called  Coupvray,  some  forty  miles  east 
of  Paris,  where  the  citizens  and  officials  of  the  village  joined 
us  in  the  ceremony.  Our  tribute  served  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  the  Braille  system  still  remains  in  the  main  in  its  original 
simplicity  and  value  as  the  master-mind  of  the  invalid  inventor 
left  it  a  century  ago.  We  visited  the  little  old  stone  hut  at  the 
bottom  of  the  great  hill  at  Coupvray.  There,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  ago,  lived  the  harness-maker  of  Coupvray  to 
whose  family,  on  January  4,  1809,  came  a  son  whose  fame  he 
should  never  know.  God  works  His  will  in  mysterious  fashion ; 
so  we  wonder  if  it  was  misfortune  that  came  to  this  humble 
home  when  the  child  of  the  harness-maker,  at  the  age  of  three, 
destroyed  his  own  sight  while  playing  with  one  of  his  father's 
tools.  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  childhood  of  the  blinded 
boy ;  of  the  tears  that  must  have  been  shed  within  these  bar- 
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ren  stone  walls  as  the  child  was  taken  to  the  Institution  in 
Paris;  of  his  early  proof  of  talent;  of  his  appointment  as  in- 
structor at  the  Institution,  and  the  pride  this  must  have 
brought  to  the  hearts  in  the  little  home  below  the  hill;  of  his 
invention  of  the  dotted  system  of  literature  and  music  before 
he  was  twenty  years  old;  of  his  work  as  organist  in  Paris; 
and  of  his  dying  at  the  age  of  forty-three  before  his  wonderful 
invention  was  officially  adopted  even  in  his  own  Institution. 
But  such  is  greatness. 

The  French  delegates  and  others  in  Paris  in  work  for  the 
blind  were  deeply  touched  by  this  remembrance  of  their  illus- 
trious countryman.  I  hope  to  have  the  privilege  elsewhere 
to  explain  in  full  the  events  and  the  inspirations  we  enjoyed  on 
our  trip  to  Coupvray. 

OTHER  MATTERS  DISCUSSED  AT  AND  AFTER  THE 
CONFERENCE.  One  of  these  concerned  the  establishment  of 
an  international  clearing-house  for  the  continued  standard- 
ization of  Braille  music  notation  and  for  the  prevention  of 
duplication.  It  is  likely  that  the  American  Braille  Press  at 
Paris  will  be  designated  as  the  central  bureau. 

Another  proposition  was  the  editing  of  a  universal  or 
union  catalog  of  Braille  Music.  The  several  presses  would  pool 
the  expense  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  titles  contributed 
by  each.  After  every  title  in  this  catalog  would  be  the  desig- 
nation of  the  press  from  which  the  music  is  procurable.  A 
greater  advantage  in  the  form  of  a  catalog  could  not  come  to 
the  blind  musician  of  every  land.  Mr.  Irwin  is  now  in  Europe 
and  will  negotiate  further  concerning  this  matter.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  American  Foundation  will  finance  the  cataloging 
cost  for  all  American  presses  contributing  to  the  union  catalog. 

After  the  conference  Mr.  Raverat  discussed  with  me  the 
needs  of  the  blind  of  America.  To  my  great  joy  he  informed 
me  that  in  several  months  the  American  Braille  Press  will  be- 
gin the  publication  of  a  musical  journal  for  America.  It  will 
contain  over  twelve  thousand  words,  some  sixty-four  pages, 
thus  becoming  the  largest  Braille  music  magazine  in  the  world. 
Two-thirds  of  this  magazine  will  be  devoted  to  articles  of  gen- 
eral musical  interest,  and  one-third  to  topics  by  and  concern- 
ing the  blind.    The  new  periodical  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the 
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greatest  influences  ever  promoted  for  the  advance  of  blind 
musicianship  anywhere  in  the  world. 

In  France,  Germany,  and  England  I  visited  a  number  of 
schools  for  the  blind,  to  study  their  educational  methods,  espe- 
cially in  music.  My  brief  rummage  into  the  European  work 
was  by  far  more  interesting  than  the  conference  itself,  and  I 
regret  that  we  cannot  talk  about  it  at  length.  It  was  indeed 
an  inspiration  to  discuss  musical  problems  with  Mr.  Marty  of 
the  National  Institution  in  Paris,  Herr  Petrie  of  Duren,  Mr. 
Watlings  of  the  Royal  Normal  College,  Upper  Norwood,  and 
Mr.  Piatt  of  Birmingham.  These  are  blind  men  of  fine  abil- 
ities and  inspirations.  I  heard  their  choirs,  their  grand  organs, 
and  their  classes  at  work. 

But  most  of  all  I  was  interested  in  the  church  work  by 
blind  musicians  in  France.  Mr.  Villey,  head  of  the  Association 
Valentin  Hauy,  and  the  famous  professor  and  sociologist  (him- 
self blind),  whose  book,  "The  World  of  the  Blind,"  you  may 
have  read,  told  us  that  there  are  almost  one  thousand  blind 
organists  in  France.  What  an  intensity  of  accomplishment, 
of  purpose,  of  devotion  these  workers  and  educators  have! 
For  instance,  there  is  Albert  Mahaut,  called  "The  Apostle  of 
the  Blind."  He  is  a  thorough  church  musician,  and  as  a  con- 
certist  is  known  even  beyond  the  bounds  of  France.  On  his 
own  initiative  and  often  at  his  own  expense,  he  goes  about  the 
departments  finding  vacancies  and  filling  them  himself  until 
he  has  proved  the  capability  of  the  blind.  He  then  finds  a 
young  man,  trained  and  capable,  to  fill  the  i>osition. 

In  America  we  have  only  a  score  or  so  of  organists — we, 
too,  must  have  a  thousand.  Can  you  imagine  a  greater,  nobler, 
more  inspiring  field?  Too  many  of  our  well-paid  music  depart- 
m.ents  are  either  sleeping  or  bewildered.  They  must  become 
vital  with  purpose. 

If  time  permitted,  and  if  this  were  our  topic,  I  should  like 
to  tell  you  of  what  has  been  done  and  what  will  be  done  to 
open  the  field  of  organ  playing  in  the  United  States — how  we 
are  enlisting  one  person  after  another  in  the  movement. 

Yet,  concerning  education,  I  am  far  from  recommending 
that  the  American  educators  imitate  in  detail  the  European 
methods.    But  I  dare  to  hope  the  day  will  soon  come  when  we 
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can  point  with  pride  to  a  hfgher  individual  accomplishment  in 
music  among  the  blind  and  to  an  exalted  public  recognition. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  draw  a  picture.  A  few  months  ago 
all  of  France  and  much  of  the  world  was  in  mourning.  One 
of  the  most  impressive  ceremonies  ever  recorded  was  being 
enacted  in  Paris.  A  procession  over  a  half-day  long,  extended 
across  the  Seine  into  Notre  Dame  Cathedral  and  from  there 
to  Les  Invalides.  It  was  the  funeral  of  the  great,  old  hero  of 
the  World  War,  the  savior  of  modern  France,  Marshal  Foch. 
The  national  committee  on  ceremonials  had  arranged  every  de- 
tail, and  only  the  finest  and  the  truest  and  the  grandest  was 
chosen  for  the  occasion.  And  who  was  it  that  had  been  desig- 
nated as  the  official  organist  of  this  international  requiem  ?  It 
was  the  composer  and  exquisite  artist,  the  organist  of  St.  Ger- 
main des  Pres,  Mr.  Marshall,  a  blind  man. 


THE  EXPERIMENTAL  SCHOOL,  SOMETIMES  CALLED 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SPECIAL  STUDIES 

Edward  E.  Allen 

When  Dr.  Hayes,  head  of  the  departments  of  psychology 
at  Overbrook  and  Perkins,  said,  a  few  years  back,  that  Amer- 
ican schools  for  the  blind  are  behind  the  times  he  meant 
that  their  courses  and  methods  of  instruction  are  not  changing 
and  improving  as  those  of  other  kinds  of  schools  are,  but  are 
more  or  less  set  and  fixed  in  the  old  grooves.  This  saying  of 
her  old  preceptor  led  Miss  Maxfield,  who  had  then  left  Per- 
kins to  become  research  agent  for  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  to  propose  having  an  experimental  school  some- 
where. Mr.  Irwin  acquiescing,  Perkins  was  asked  if  it  would 
join  in  such  an  enterprise,  using  its  lower  school  of  120  chil- 
dren for  the  purpose.  The  result  was  the  opening  in  Febru- 
ary, 1928,  at  Watertown,  of  the  project  whose  letterhead  reads, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  SPECIAL  STUDIES  under  the  auspices 
of  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  and  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind. 

The  first  move  had  been  to  find  a  supervisor,  highly 
trained  and  conversant  with  the  means,  methods  and  purposes 
of  progressive  education.  One  having  been  found  in  the  per- 
son of  Miss  Frieda  Kiefer,  Ph.D.,  she  was  employed  jointly  by 
the  Foundation  and  Perkins,  and  sent  to  Watertown  to  ac- 
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quire  the  necessary  background  knowledge  of  blindness  and 
the  blind.  This  she  got  mainly  through  living  in  the  institu- 
tion and  taking  the  Harvard  course  on  the  Education  of  the 
Blind,  and  incidentally  in  marrying  Mr.  Merry,  one  of  her  fel- 
low students  in  it,  himself  a  blind  man. 

The  articles  of  agreement  between  Mr.  Irwin  and  me 
were  that  he  might  propose  what  was  to  be  done  and  that  1 
should  say  what  should  not  be  done.  This  meant  that  eager 
as  I  was  to  lend  the  whole  lower  school, — pupils,  teachers, 
equipment  and  good  will,  together  with  the  use  of  the  Howe 
Memorial  Press,  to  experimentation  for  the  benefit  of  the 
cause,  I  should  interdict  any  proposal  which  might  go  con- 
trary to  local  fundamental  principles.  So  far  all  has  worked 
smoothly  and  well. 

Within  its  first  year  and  a  half  this  department  of  spe- 
cial methods  has  achieved  nothing  spectacular,  but  it  has 
started  and  carried  on  experiments  in  which  it  has  stressed 
motivating.  By  motivating  is  meant  what  Tom  Sawyer  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  when  he  persuaded  his  boy  friends  that  to 
whitewash  for  him  his  aunt's  fence  was  more  alluring  than 
to  go  swimming. 

First,  then, — motivating  finger  reading.  By  means  of 
paper  slips  bearing  whole  words  in  Braille,  and  of  the  Boston 
board,  a  device  for  holding  these  slips  in  any  order  or  series, 
beginners  were  taught  to  read  by  the  word  method;  and  be- 
cause they  could  thus  build  up  their  own  stories  as  a  sort  of 
game  they  liked  it.  Meanwhile,  one  story  book  after  another, 
fourteen  in  all,  of  proved  attractiveness  to  boys  and  girls, 
were  embossed  and  cleverly  introduced  to  these  beginners' 
attention,  as  were  also  books  made  up  of  little  anecdotes  writ- 
ten by  the  children  themselves  and  signed  with  their  names. 
Then  self  marking  wall  charts  were  set  up  which  bore  in 
Braille  both  the  titles  of  those  books  and  the  initials  of  the 
children's  own  names  so  arranged  that  each  child  could  indi- 
cate with  a  tack  alike  to  himself  and  to  the  others  every  book 
he  had  read.  Naturally  there  arose  fierce  competition  to  see 
who  should  read  the  most.  The  teachers  claim  they  never 
knew  before  so  much  to  be  read  so  early  and  so  eagerly.  The 
principle  of  motivating — of  getting  the  children  to  want  to 
do  just  the  thing  the  teachers  wished,  was  working  to  a  T. 
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Mrs.  Merry  next  pitted  against  each  other  two  groups  of 
beginners  in  Braille  writing — ^the  one  using  the  slate  and 
stylus,  the  other  the  Braillewriter.  Her  object  was  to  learn 
which  was  the  better  way.  The  results  so  far  have  been  in- 
conclusive. Then  having  noted  that  given  boys  persistently 
misspelled  certain  words  she  dictated  the  list  on  to  a  dicta- 
phone cylinder  and  let  these  boys  play  school,  listening  over 
and  over  again:  first,  to  the  teacher's  voice  spelling  and  sylla- 
bifying the  words  correctly;  and  secondly,  writing  them  out 
correctly.  This  scheme  also  proved  to  be  helpful,  as  well  it 
might  be. 

Various  means  and  methods  of  nature  study  were  also 
tried  out  over  a  long  period  with  classes  by  an  expert  teacher 
of  Girl  Scouts,  who  volunteered  to  do  it.  Then  as  a  reward  of 
merit  the  classes,  one  after  another,  were  taken  in  a  motor 
bus  to  the  Children's  Museum,  some  miles  away,  at  Jamaica 
Plain,  and  their  liking  to  handle  and  learn  about,  for  example, 
starfishes,  was  stimulated,  in  other  words,  motivated.  That 
plan  worked  like  a  charm,  too.     It  will  be  continued. 

Are  our  schools  teaching  mathematics  as  they  should  and 
enough  or  too  much  of  it;  and  what  about  the  use  or  disuse 
of  the  arithmetic  slate?  Mrs.  Merry  prepared  and  sent  out 
to  a  large  selected  list  of  successful  graduates  of  our  residen- 
tial and  day  schools  a  questionnaire  covering  these  disputed 
points ;  and  she  has  summarized,  with  much  labor,  her  returns 
in  a  paper  to  be  published. 

Meanwhile,  she  has  tested  for  accuracy  and  speed  two 
groups  of  beginning  pupils,  one  doing  its  sums  on  the  octag- 
onal, one  on  the  T  V  «&  L  slate;  and  contrary  to  what  many 
of  us  supposed,  found  that  the  octagonal  was  not  necessarily 
the  better  appliance. 

Research  is  the  order  of  the  day  in  education,  as  it  is  in 
business  and  many  other  things ;  but  it  is  as  slow  as  cold  mo- 
lasses. Still  it  is  sure.  The  Foundation  and  Perkins  like  it 
and  propose  to  keep  it  up  even  if  it  takes  all  summer;  by 
which  is  meant  an  indefinite  time.  While  it  is  expensive,  it 
pays.  To  be  sure,  Perkins  is  the  first,  and  so  far,  the  chief 
gainer.  And  that  school  can't  help  it  if  it  continues  to  get 
most.  Both  proprietors  are  only  too  willing  that  others  shall 
come  to  Watertown  to  catch  and  carry  away  what  we  are  eager 
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to  share.  Even  though  the  results  will  be  written  up  and  pub- 
lished, teachers  would  far  better  pay  us  a  visit  and  study  our 
new  curriculum  as  well  as  new  means  and  methods.  One 
school  in  the  middle  west  has  already  done  it,  sending  two 
teachers  to  spend  a  week  with  us.  Any  school  is  welcome  to 
do  the  same.  No  other  way  is  half  so  good.  Then  please  be 
motivated  to  accept  our  invitation  and  that  of  the  Foundation, 
— which  invitation  is  the  more  cordial  because  it  is  joint. 


PLACING  THE  YOUNG  GRADUATE  IN 

SOCIETY  AND  INDUSTRY 

J.  T.  Hooper 

I  am  very  glad,  indeed,  to  discuss  a  subject  of  this  kind. 
A  discussion  of  this  nature  by  a  superintendent  of  a  residential 
school  or  a  discussion  of  questions  which  were  discussed  by 
Mr.  Allen  and  Dr.  Burritt  yesterday  could  not  have  occurred 
ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  I  am  very  pleased,  indeed,  that  it 
has  been  universally  conceded  that  the  duty  of  superintend- 
ents extends  beyond  the  four  walls  of  the  school. 

Placing  of  young  graduates  in  society  is  a  growth.  It 
begins  when  the  child  enters  school  and  it  ends  long  after  he 
ceases  to  be  a  pupil.  I  returned  last  Saturday  from  a  three 
weeks'  trip,  and  while  I  was  away,  our  summer  school  was  or- 
ganized. Sunday,  I  spent  in  giving  the  school  an  inspec- 
tion, beginning  by  an  inspection  of  the  dining  room.  When  I 
entered,  my  attention  was  at  once  drawn  to  a  young  man  who 
evidently  was  a  misfit.  He  was  nervous,  had  his  nose  in  his 
plate  and  ate  in  a  manner  which  was  not  only  ungainly  but 
even  obnoxious  to  people  around  him.  In  the  afternoon,  I  at- 
tended the  Sunday  exercises  and  again  my  attention  was  called 
to  this  same  young  man.  He  was  continually  shaking  his 
hands  before  his  face,  slumping  down  in  his  seat,  making  un- 
usual noises,  tapping  something  or  disturbing  those  near  him 
during  the  entire  program,  and  was  never  at  ease  and  had  no 
idea  of  how  to  conduct  himself  as  a  member  of  any  social  or- 
ganization. 

At  the  same  meeting  was  one  of  our  this  year's  graduates 
who  had  come  to  assist  in  the  program.  He  was  erect,  at  ease, 
played  the  'cello  well,  is  a  good  bass  singer,  always  carries 
himself  with  a  fine  bearing,  meets  people  well  and  knows  how 
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to  eat  properly,  and  is  a  useful,  helpful  member  of  any  social 
organization  to  which  he  belongs.  Yet,  when  this  boy  entered 
school,  he,  also,  had  all  the  habits  which  the  other  young  man 
possesses,  and,  in  addition,  has  had  the  handicap  of  epilepsy. 

Why  the  difference  between  these  two  young  men  who 
were  about  the  same  age  ?  Upon  inquiry,  I  found  that  the  first 
young  man,  who  is  a  tuition  pupil  from  the  State  of  Illinois, 
was  denied  the  privilege  of  attending  school  and  was  kept 
away  from  other  people  by  an  overly  indulgent  mother.  He 
was  allowed  to  grow  up  with  all  the  habits  which  very  defec- 
tive vision  and  a  very  nervous  temperament  would  develop. 
Now,  she  has  died  and  has  left  this  boy  in  the  pitiful  condi- 
tion which  I  have  described.  His  brother,  a  resident  of  Wis- 
consin, has  asked  us  to  do  what  we  can  to  help  him  fit  into 
the  social  life  in  which  he  must  necessarily  live.  The  other 
young  man  had  the  training  and  development  which  our  school 
was  able  to  give. 

What,  then,  is  the  training  which  a  school  can  give  to 
fit  her  graduates  for  Society  ? 

First  of  all  we  should  have,  so  far  as  possible,  broad,  cul- 
tured, refined  teachers,  housemothers  and  officers ;  people  who 
live  the  very  life  which  we  desire  to  cultivate  in  our  children. 
More  than  that,  those  in  charge  of  the  children  should  have 
the  knowledge,  and  a  conscious  knowledge,  of  the  problems  to 
be  encountered  and  some  definite  plan  for  attaining  the  results 
desired. 

Of  course,  personal  appearance  of  our  pupils  is  a  matter 
which  needs  constant  attention.  The  habit  of  always  appear- 
ing neatly,  with  clothes  clean  and  properly  pressed,  shoes 
shined,  clean  linen,  hair  combed,  and  boys  of  proper  age  cleanly 
shaven,  are  matters  which  cannot  be  overlooked.  Moreover, 
table  etiquette  and  conduct,  proper  ways  of  holding  knives  and 
forks,  proper  attitude  of  body  at  table,  and  proper  methods 
of  eating  must  be  constantly  dwelt  upon. 

In  addition  to  these  matters,  the  ordinary  social  graces 
such  as  proper  attitude  towards  those  older  and  in  authority, 
proper  attitude  towards  their  fellows,  politeness,  cheerfulness 
and  contentedness  are  so  evident  that  they  scarcely  need  men- 
tioning. To  develop  these  things  our  pupils  must  have  a 
chance  to  live  a  life  so  that  the  habits,  attitudes  and  social 
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requirements  will  become  a  very  part  of  their  nature. 

Perhaps  the  most  essential  characteristic  of  any  school 
for  any  kind  of  development  is  that  the  school  maintains  a 
continuous  happy  atmosphere.  It  is  impossible  for  any  human 
to  develop  to  his  or  her  fullest  extent  in  a  school  or  home  full 
of  discord  or  where  there  is  a  large  amount  of  lack  of  har- 
mony. To  get  the  best  results  any  school  should  have  an  at- 
mosphere which  invites,  not  repels;  an  atmosphere  to  which 
children  love  to  go.  While  this  is  true  primarily  of  educational 
development  along  intellectual  lines,  it  is  especially  true  also 
along  lines  of  training  for  Society. 

Children  of  schools  for  the  blind  must  have  an  opportu- 
nity not  only  to  live  a  life  which  develops  culture  within  the 
walls  of  the  school,  but  they  must  also  have  an  opportunity  to 
live  the  same  kind  of  a  life  among  their  sighted  fellows  in  the 
outside  world.  For  this  reason  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  Girl 
Reserves,  and  kindred  organizations  are  great  helps,  especially 
when  the  school  organizations  of  such  character  are  affiliated 
with  similar  organizations  in  the  vicinity  surrounding  the 
school.  We  have  an  organization  of  Boy  Scouts  in  Wisconsin 
because  there  is  a  splendid  area  organization  in  and  around 
Janesville,  and  our  competition  with  the  other  troops  of  the 
area  is  a  fine  inspiration  for  the  boys  of  our  school.  However, 
instead  of  Girl  Scouts  we  have  a  Girl  Reserve  organization  in 
our  school  because  the  Girl  Reserve  organization  is  strong  in 
our  vicinity,  and  the  competition  with  their  Girl  Reserve 
friends  gives  zest  and  inspiration  to  the  Girl  Reserve  organi- 
zation of  the  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind. 

All  boys  and  all  girls  cannot  belong  to  the  above  named 
organizations,  and  there  are  many  other  contacts  with  the  out- 
side social  life  which  should  be  encouraged  and  developed  for 
the  growth  of  students  of  schools  for  the  blind.  We  encour- 
age our  children  to  be  active  in  the  church  organizations  which 
have  been  designated  as  their  preference  or  that  of  their 
parents.  We  encourage  them  to  attend  church  and  to  become 
members  of  and  to  take  active  participation  in  the  young  peo- 
ple's organizations  of  these  respective  institutions.  All  who 
have  talent  we  encourage  to  join  their  church  choirs,  and  at 
all  times  we  offer  our  services  and  accept  all  invitations  for 
furnishing  music   and   other  entertainment   at  meetings   of 
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church  organizations  of  all  kinds,  including  socials  and 
brotherhoods  and  auxiliary  meetings  of  whatever  nature. 

At  these  meetings  we  try  as  far  as  possible  to  see  that  the 
pupils  from  our  school  take  an  active  part,  mix  normally  with 
their  fellows,  and  react  to  the  suggestions  and  plans  of  those 
in  charge,  always  bringing  in  anything  that  we  can,  in  order 
to  contribute  our  share  to  whatever  is  required  to  make  the 
meetings  and  organizations  successful  and  worthwhile.  I  do 
not  know  of  anything  which  has  added  more  to  the  real 
pleasure  and  social  life  of  our  school  than  the  reaction  which 
has  come  from  our  children  attending  their  church  functions. 
It  has  incited  a  real  genuine  enthusiasm  in  those  interested  in 
church  activities,  and  has  brought  to  us  a  human  interest  by 
those  outside  of  the  school  which  could  never  have  been  ob- 
tained in  any  other  way. 

We  also  accept  all  invitations  for  furnishing  music  and 
speaking  before  the  noonday  luncheon  clubs  and  other  organi- 
zations such  as  the  Odd  Fellows,  the  Knights  of  Pythias, 
Knights  of  Columbus,  Eagles,  Elks,  Moose,  etc.  At  such  times 
we  welcome  the  chance  to  talk  about  the  blind  and  stress  the 
handicap  which  they  have  because  of  the  attitude  of  seeing 
people  towards  them.  In  Wisconsin,  we  are  trying  to  educate 
the  sighted  of  the  state  as  to  how  the  blind  desire  to  be  treated 
and  are  soHciting  constantly  their  aid  in  helping  the  bhnd  live 
a  natural,  normal  life. 

One  of  the  greatest  opportunities  which  we  have  and 
which  we  use  for  giving  our  pupils  an  outside  social  contact  is 
the  biennial  trip  which  we  make  to  each  session  of  the  legis- 
lature. On  these  trips  we  give  an  entertainment  followed 
by  a  day's  demonstration  of  the  work  and  training  which  we 
are  giving  to  the  pupils  of  our  school.  When  we  first  offered 
to  go  to  Madison  it  was  a  very  difficult  task  to  get  even  the 
consent  of  the  one  House  to  allow  us  the  use  of  their  chamber 
for  an  evening  concert.  After  the  first  appearance,  the 
next  session  welcomed  us  at  our  mere  suggestion  of  coming. 

Since  then,  each  session  of  the  legislature  sends  us  an 
embossed  joint  resolution  requesting  that  we  appear  on  a 
certain  date,  which  has  previously  been  submitted  for  our 
approval,  asking  that  we  give  our  biennial  concert  and  demon- 
stration.    The  opportunity  which  such  a  program  offers  for 
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giving  our  children  a  broad  contact  with  people  from  all  sec- 
tions of  our  state,  people  of  all  classes  of  society,  people  of  all 
walks  of  life,  is  not  surpassed  by  any  other  thing  which  we  do. 
Naturally,  such  a  plan  is  a  splendid  method  of  educating  those 
who  make  the  appropriations  and  who  are  most  vitally  inter- 
ested in  our  welfare,  as  to  what  we  need  and  what  we  are  ac- 
complishing. But  I  believe  that  the  greatest  benefit  of  the 
trip  comes  from  the  social  reaction  and  development  which 
accrues  to  the  pupils  of  the  school. 

It  is  a  gi'eat  event  in  the  life  of  any  developing  child  to 
meet  the  Governor,  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  members  of  the 
legislature.  It  is  something  that  they  will  not  long  forget 
when  they  are  introduced  to  the  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  administrative  officers  of  the  state.  There  is  an 
intellectual  as  well  as  a  social  training  in  meeting  minor  offi- 
cers of  the  state  and  in  listening  to  the  discussions  before 
either  house  of  the  legislature  or  an  argument  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  state.  It  is  real  social  training  when  fifty 
members  of  our  school  have  an  opportunity  to  shake  hands 
with  and  to  talk  with  leading  citizens,  not  only  of  the  capital, 
but  of  all  sections  of  our  state.  Most  of  our  children  get  this 
opportunity  two  or  three  times  during  the  course  of  their 
school  career,  for  on  these  occasions  we  take  not  only  those 
who  are  talented  in  music,  but  those  who  are  talented  along 
literary  lines  and  those  who  can  do  things  well  industrially. 

Another  means  of  social  training  which  we  use  extensively 
is  the  giving  of  receptions,  usually  in  the  superintendent's 
quarters.  These  receptions  are  given  whenever  a  person  of 
any  note  comes  to  the  school,  either  to  give  us  an  entertain- 
ment or  to  visit  and  inspect  our  work.  We  also  give  recep- 
tions at  commencement  time  when  the  parents  of  the  chil- 
dren are  visiting  or  on  any  other  unusual  occasion.  These  re- 
ceptions are  conducted  just  as  any  other  public  reception  would 
be  conducted,  and  the  pupils  are  presented  to  the  reception 
committee  and  the  guest  of  honor  just  as  other  people  would 
be  presented.  It  is  always  a  great  pleasure  to  present  John 
or  Mary  as  "John"  or  "Mary"  to  the  guest  of  honor  and  to  note 
the  reaction  on  both  sides. 

What  we  try  to  do  is  to  have  a  normal,  natural  atmosphere 
and  to  give  our  pupils  a  chance  to  have  a  normal,  natural  life. 
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In  this  connection  we  might  mention  that  our  school  is  co- 
educational, and  as  we  are  co-educational  we  try  to  make  the 
life  a  real  co-educational  life.  Our  children  not  only  recite 
together  in  the  same  classes,  but  they  mingle  together  in  their 
school  life,  and  about  once  every  two  weeks  we  have  a  party 
at  which  the  boys  and  girls  dance  together,  under  supervision 
of  course,  and  with  a  limitation  of  only  two  dances  for  any 
one  couple  at  any  one  party.  We  know  that  this  kind  of  social 
life  is  not  approved  for  all  schools  of  the  country,  and  perhaps 
it  would  not  be  wise  to  allow  parties  of  this  nature  in  all  of 
the  residential  schools.  However,  if  we  are  to  give  our  blind 
children  a  chance  to  live  a  normal  life  we  must  train  them  in 
a  normal  way,  under  supervision,  to  have  normal  contact  with 
each  other  and  to  learn  to  act  normally  in  the  presence  of 
those  of  opposite  sex.  Although  we  have  been  following  this 
practice  for  twenty-five  years  or  more  we  have  never  had  a 
single  case  of  bad  results  from  the  practice. 

There  is  just  one  other  matter  which  I  believe  should  be 
spoken  of  in  regard  to  social  training,  and  this  is  in  connection 
with  interesting  outside  people  in  the  social  life  and  uplift 
of  our  children.  One  thing  we  must  never  allow,  and  that  is 
any  patronizing  attitude  on  the  part  of  outsiders  in  their  so- 
called  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind.  If  there  is  any- 
thing that  is  disgusting  and  which  the  blind  resent  it  is  the 
attitude  by  so-called  social  workers  of  indicating  in  some  man- 
ner to  those  they  are  helping,  the  fact  that  they  are  doing 
something  to  help  an  unfortunate.  Such  people  must  always 
be  tabooed.  We  cultivate  those  who  take  a  real,  genuine  in- 
terest in  the  boys  and  girls  and  we  make  it  impossible  for 
others  to  have  a  chance  to  exploit  themselves. 

Boys  and  girls  who  have  been  brought  up  in  the  at- 
mosphere I  have  mentioned,  guided  by  cultured  teachers  and 
officers  and  given  the  opportunities  enumerated  to  actually 
live  the  desired  life,  cannot  help  but  be  prepared  to  take  their 
place  in  society  after  they  have  been  graduated  from  such  a 
school.  Naturally  they  step  from  the  school  into  life  and  nat- 
urally and  normally  they  carry  on  an  existence  similar  to 
their  sighted  fellows.  The  very  minimum  of  guidance  and 
follow-up  work  is  necessary  to  place  these  graduates  in  any 
society  in  which  they  happen  to  find  themselves;  they  have 
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always  lived  in  society  and  they  are  just  following  their 
usual  life. 

Placing  the  graduate  in  Industry  is  also  a  growth.  The 
very  social  training  which  I  have  already  discussed  is  a  great 
factor  in  successfully  placing  the  graduate  in  Industry.  A 
boy  or  girl  with  the  social  background  we  have  outlined  is 
prepared  to  take  his  place  in  life  and  to  take  a  position  in 
Industry  which  a  boy  or  girl  who  lacks  this  training  could 
never,  under  any  conditions,  properly  fill.  The  mere  approach 
and  application  for  the  position  is  a  matter  for  which  he  has 
been  trained  all  his  life.  The  first  appearance  and  estimate 
which  the  employer  makes  of  the  applicant  is  assured  to  be  a 
favorable  one  if  the  graduate  has  had  the  social  training  we 
have  indicated.  This  is  especially  true  for  graduates  who  are 
entering  the  field  of  stenography,  telephone  operators  and 
other  office  or  professional  work,  but  it  is  also  true  for  boys 
and  girls  entering  any  line  of  industry. 

However,  in  addition  to  the  social  training,  our  schools 
should  have  some  plan  by  which  the  boys  and  girls  are  studied 
and  their  aptitudes  and  abilities  charted  through  their  entire 
school  career.  Permanent  school  records,  giving  the  entire 
history  of  the  pupil,  frequent  conferences  between  the  pupil 
and  teachers,  principal,  supervisors  and  superintendent  should 
be  encouraged,  as  well  as  frequent  conferences  of  these  teach- 
ers, supervisors,  superintendent  and  principal  among  them- 
selves concerning  the  tendencies  of  their  pupils.  The  con- 
clusions reached  concerning  the  tendencies  indicated  should 
be  recorded  at  each  time  for  future  reference  and  future  guid- 
ance. At  the  close  of  the  pupil's  school  career  a  complete 
summary  should  be  written  and  a  record  kept  of  the  summary 
for  the  guidance  of  the  party,  or  parties,  whose  work  it  is  to 
place  the  graduate  in  Industry. 

However,  in  order  to  have  an  intelligent  guidance  and 
in  order  to  have  the  child  prepared  for  the  kind  of  industry 
which  the  world  requires  a  very  close  touch  with  industry  and 
the  development  of  industrial  and  social  problems  of  the  com- 
munity, state  and  nation  should  always  be  maintained  by 
those  who-  are  responsible  for  the  guidance  and  placement  of 
the  pupils.  Last  week,  in  returning  from  our  trip  in  the  East 
we  came  to  a  sign  on  the  highway  which  read,  '/This  road 
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under  construction;  travel  at  your  own  risk."  This  sign  is 
a  true  indication  of  Industry.  Industry  is  a  constantly  chang- 
ing, developing  proposition.  Methods  and  machinery  which 
were  in  vogue  before  the  war  are  obsolete  today.  Business 
and  industry  is  carried  on  differently  than  it  was  even  in 
1920.  Positions  which  were  open  for  the  blind  in  1914  or 
during  the  war  or  even  several  years  after  the  war  are  no 
longer  possible.  Even  the  very  processes  which  were  used 
in  earlier  times  are  absolutely  abolished,  and  machinery  is 
doing  what  men  formerly  did.  Moreover,  while  at  one  time 
men  were  scarce  and  jobs  plentiful,  now  men  are  plentiful 
and  jobs  scarce,  while  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  im- 
proved methods  have  so  increased  production  that  we  are  fast 
approaching  an  eight  or  even  a  six  hour  day  and  a  five  day 
week.  Any  condition  for  placing  the  blind  in  Industry  which 
does  not  take  account  of  these  tendencies  must  fall  far  short 
of  any  effective  solution  of  the  problem. 

Moreover,  our  graduates  might  be  fitted  for  Industry  as 
it  existed  at  the  time  they  graduated  and  lack  fitness  five  or 
ten  years  afterwards.  ''This  road  is  under  construction,"  and 
as  I  said  before  it  is  a  constantly  changing  proposition.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  that  in  placing  our  graduates  in  Industry 
we  must  not  only  prepare  them  during  their  school  life  and 
know  definitely  for  what  we  are  preparing  them,  but  must 
have  some  means  for  re-preparing  them,  if  the  preparation 
which  we  gave  them  in  former  times  proves  inadequate  or 
out  of  date. 

The  Summer  School  which  we  conduct  at  the  Wisconsin 
School  for  the  Blind  is  admirably  adapted  to  such  a  situation. 
Here  we  train  not  only  recent  blind  and  those  who  have  be- 
come blind  after  school  age,  but  we  return  for  further  train- 
ing and  more  intelligent  preparation  those  who  have  found 
that  they  are  misfits  or  who  on  account  of  changes  in  industry 
find  they  need  further  rehabilitation. 

I  might  further  add  that  if  we  are  to  be  successful  in 
placing  our  graduates  in  industry  all  the  factors  and  all  the 
agencies  active  in  the  care  of  the  blind  should  be  in  some 
way  correlated  and  dove-tailed  so  that  each  would  be  assist- 
ing the  other.  We  should,  if  possible,  cut  out  all  friction, 
overlapping  and  duplication. 
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The  number  of  those  who  can  bf^  placed  in  factory  posi- 
tions and  work  side  by  side  with  their  seeing  brothers  is  lim- 
ited and  seems  to  be  growing  less  and  less.  There  will  al- 
ways be  opportunities  for  placement  in  business  which  re- 
quire small  capital  and  not  too  extensive  business  training 
or  business  ability.  These  opportunities  should  be  continually 
sought  and  the  number  increased. 

The  opportunities  for  aid  in  the  buying  of  material,  equip- 
ment and  other  necessities  for  small  individual  shops  are 
great.  One  great  problem  in  this  kind  of  placement  is  the  one 
of  disposal  of  finished  products.  The  demand  for  the  work, 
the  discovery  of  products  that  can  be  standardized  and  pro- 
duced in  quantity  with  little  supervision,  local  conditions  and 
markets,  the  abilities  and  aptitudes  of  the  workers,  must  al- 
ways be  given  a  close  and  intelligent  consideration.  But  over 
all  there  must  be  some  intelligent  method  of  disposing  of  goods 
in  quantities  and  at  a  price  sufficient  to  provide  a  fair  and 
decent  living  for  the  workers.  In  this  problem  again  we  must 
keep  in  touch  with  the  trend  of  business  and  know  what  suc- 
cessful industry  is  doing  to  dispose  of  its  products  and  should 
seek  their  advice  and  follow  their  methods  and  guidance. 

But  after  all  these  sources  have  been  exhausted  there  are 
still  a  large  number  of  blind  who  must  be  employed  in  large 
shops  under  supervision'.  The  management  of  these  shops 
must  also  understand  the  trend  of  modern  industry  and  the 
trend  of  modern  business.  Better  methods,  lessening  of 
waste,  greater  speed  in  production,  cutting  of  overhead,  and 
other  devices  which  the  modern  industrial  system  uses  so 
successfully  should  be  utilized  in  such  shops.  We  are  not  cer- 
tain that  even  with  the  best  of  management  and  the  most  fa- 
vorable conditions  that  shops  of  this  nature  can  always  be 
made  self-supporting.  But  where  they  are  not  self-supporting 
and  where  a  subsidy  or  special  aid  is  required  the  social  ser- 
vice cost  should  be  so  separated  from  the  business  cost  that 
an  actual  business  check-up  can  be  made  on  the  business  and 
a  real  audit  can  be  possible  on  the  business  itself. 

There  is  just  one  further  consideration  in  all  placement 
work,  whether  it  be  in  factories,  professions,  business,  small 
.=hops  or  larger  shops  under  supervision,  we  must  not  forget 
that  modern  industry  demands  efficiency,  low  cost,  small  over- 
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head,  complete  co-operation,  and  ever  changing  activity.  We 
must  always  bear  in  mind  that  "This  road  is  under  construc- 
tion, and  we  must  travel  it  at  our  own  risk."  It  must  be  trav- 
elled, but  travelled  with  eyes  and  ears  alert  for  the  road 
markers,  the  danger  signals,  the  curves,  and  the  straight- 
away drives  where  speed  and  time  can  be  made. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  repeat  that  the  placing  of  graduates 
in  society  is  a  growth  begun  when  the  pupil  enters  school.  It 
is  necessary  because  the  blind  are  a  part  of  a  social  organism. 
It  is  a  great  aid  to  the  perplexing  problem  of  placing  the 
graduate  in  industry.  This  problem  is  an  ever-increasing  one 
full  of  disappointments  and  difficulties  whose  solution  depends 
upon  our  intelligent  understanding  of  Modern  Industry  and 
Modern  Business,  and  a  realization  that  we  must  follow  the 
trend  of  the  industry  and  business  we  seek  to  enter. 


THE  SOCIAL  HANDICAPS  OF    BLINDNESS  —  REDUCING 
THEM  TO  THE  IRREDUCIBLE 

Harriet  E.  Totman 

Your  president  some  weeks  ago  induced  me  to  believe 
that  I  had  a  message  to  bring  to  you.  Unlike  some  chairmien 
who  assign  titles  and  then  permit  the  speaker  J;o  talk  about 
what  he  likes,  he  insisted  that  /  choose  a  caption.  As  I  look 
at  it  now  I  feel  I  had  considerable  temerity  in  my  choice.  May 
I  free  myself  and  my  colleagues  from  the  charge  of  smugness 
by  assuring  you  at  the  outset  that  Cleveland  makes  no  claim 
to  hold  a  formula  to  accomplish  such  a  reduction.  The  cap- 
tion is  but  an  aiTn,  a  high  goal  toward  which  we  shall  be 
happy  to  contribute  even  a  step. 

The  keynote  of  recent  educational  work  has  been  a  marked 
increase  in  interest  in  the  individual  child.  Out  of  this  has 
grown  a  larger  meaning  of  the  word  "education"  which  is  well 
expressed  in  the  reminder,  "it  is  the  tvhole  child  who  comes 
to  school."  We  find  the  educator  careful  to  see  that  the  child 
is  trained  well  in  his  intellect  and  in  moral  habits,  ajid  also, 
that  he  has  a  healthy  body,  that  he  has  emotional  stability  and 
that  he  makes  good  social  adjustment.  So  today  I  come  to 
you  from  the  field  of  education,  not  to  talk  about  how"  we  may 
help  the  blind  child  to  receive  the  most  from  his  academic  edu- 
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cation,  but  to  discuss  with  you  what  we  can  do  and  how  we 
can  help  him  to  reduce  the  fearful  social  handicap  that  loss  of 
sight  imposes  on  him. 

In  this  discussion  I  am  dealing  with  the  problem  not  as  it 
affects  the  adult  blind  but  in  connection  with  the  individual, 
blind  from  birth  or  before  the  close  of  his  school  education,  in 
the  field  where  I  know  him.  I  limit  it  also  to  the  blind  of 
normal  mentality,  from  whom  alone  we  may  expect  a  satis- 
factory social  adjustment. 

Great  strides  have  been  made  in  the  improvement  of  the 
social  condition  of  the  blind  individual  since  the  days  when 
Valentin  Hauy  recognized  the  wretchedness  of  his  situation 
and  had  the  vision  to  see  what  education  could  do  for  the 
blind.  When  we  compare  our  blind  friends  of  today  with 
those  of  his  day  the  change  seems  nothing  short  of  miraculous. 
We  cannot,  however,  be  satisfied  with  this  progress.  For  to- 
day, though  the  individual  may  mingle  with  the  sighted  in 
social  equality,  the  great  mass  of  blind  persons  do  not.  It  is 
our  task  as  educators  and  workers  for  the  blind  to  seek  the 
causes  of  this  and  remedy  them  where  possible. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  well  for  us  to  analyze  the  factors 
that  contribute  to  the  social  handicap  of  blindness.  There 
are  two  points  of  view  from  which  this  may  be  considered, 
that  of  the  sighted  public  and  that  of  the  blind  individual 
himself. 

Let  us  look  at  it  first  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  sighted 
person.  What  does  he  see  in  the  blind  individual  which  causes 
his  attitude  toward  him  to  differ  from  that  toward  the  sighted 
person.  In  the  first  place  his  acquaintance  with  and  under- 
standing of  the  blind,  is  usually  limited  to  very  few  individ- 
uals. Unfortunately  for  the  great  mass  of  sighted  folk  the 
commonest  type  of  blind  individual  is  the  beggar  on  the  street 
or  the  newspaper  vendor, — usually  the  one  With  "Blind"  la- 
belled on  him  who  calls  in  a  raucous  voice  and  who  appears 
either  without  glasses  or  with  the  very  black  ones  that  spell 
gloom.  The  well-adjusted  blind  person  who  is  leading  a 
normal  life  among  his  sighted  friends  makes  little  impres- 
sion on  the  general  public.  It  is  the  blind  individual  with 
some  outstanding  characteristic  different  from  the  sighted 
who  attracts  people.     Out  of  these  few  contacts  the  sighted 
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person  begins  to  generalize :  all  blind  people  are  gloomy,  they 
have  unpleasant  voices,  they  have  peculiar  characteristics, 
they  are  helpless.  He  doesn't  like  to  look  at  them,  he  feels 
pity  or  repulsion.  These  attributes  become  synonymous  for 
blindness  and  it  v^ill  take  many  or  impressive  contacts  with 
well-trained  blind  persons  to  offset  this  impression.  There 
is  another  group  oi  sighted  who  know  or  think  they  know  the 
blind.  They  are  the  ones  who  like  to  uplift  (and  please  bear 
in  mind  I  do  not  mean  the  social  service  groups  who  honestly 
and  sincerely  strive  in  the  interest  of  the  blind).  The  up- 
lifters  see  only  the  wonderful  things  the  blind  can  do  and  extol 
them  for  performance  of  perfectly  ordinary  tasks.  They  pro- 
vide special  occasions  to  entertain  them  but  do  not  receive 
them  in  their  own  groups  on  equal  terms. 

Now  what  can  the  worker  for  the  blind  do  about  this. 
How  can  he  build  up  a  true  impression  of  the  blind  person, 
to  avoid  the  pitfall  of  pity  on  the  one  hand  and  unmerited 
and  unwholesome  praise  on  the  other?  We  have  a  double 
duty  in  our  work,  not  only  must  we  so  train  our  blind  that 
they  may  acquire  the  habits,  the  personal  appearance  and 
manners  which  are  pleasing  and  common  in  the  sighted  en- 
vironment, but  we  must  also  re-educate  the  public  to  a  new 
picture  of  the  blind  individual,  not  as  one  helpless  to  be  led 
about,  to  receive  pity  and  alms  to  alleviate  his  wretched  con- 
dition, but  as  one  who  has  overcome  a  handicap  and  asks 
only  a  fair  chance  to  make  his  way  in  the  sighted  group. 

In  our  public  school  work,  we  feel  we  have  been  given  an 
unusual  opportunity  to  help  in  this.  For  twenty  years  in  the 
Cleveland  Public  Schools  our  blind  children  have  been  working 
side  by  side  with  the  sighted.  It  has  done  much  to  educate 
the  public  to  a  different  attitude.  It  has  been  partly  respon- 
sible for  a  more  wholesome  interest  in  the  adult  blind.  But 
has  it  made  the  sighted  children  welcome  the  blind  child  so- 
cially? The  work  of  offsetting  prejudices  of  years  is  slow. 
Our  blind  children  do  not  mingle  with  the  sighted  children 
as  we  would  wish.  This  is,  in  my  opinion,  not  entirely  due 
to  the  attitude  of  the  sighted  child.  Of  this  I  shall  speak 
later.  Each  step,  however,  counts.  The  teacher  of  sighted 
children  who  receives  in  her  room  a  braille  class  child  who 
responds  normally  and  who  excells  in  school  work  has  a  new 
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picture  of  blindness.  During  his  school  career  each  blind 
child  comes  in  contact  with  many  different  teachers.  The 
sighted  child  who  finds  the  blind  child  can  not  only  do  the 
same  tvork  as  he  does  but  oft  times  puts  him  to  shame  by 
surpassing  him,  has  built  a  new  conception  of  the  blind.  But 
what  pleases  me  more  is  when  the  sighted  child  sees  and  notes 
a  braille  class  child  taking  part  in  the  auditorium  program, 
dancing  with  sighted  boys  and  girls  at  after  school  parties, 
and  laughing,  playing,  and  wrestling  like  himself.  The  sighted 
child  who  escorts  a  blind  child  to  school,  the  conductor  and 
passengers  who  see  him  traveling  like  other  folk  on  the  street 
car,  all  are  acquiring  a  new  idea  of  blindness.  It  may  some- 
times be  mischievous  behavior  (common  also  to  the  sighted 
child)  which  is  noted,  but  the  custodian,  for  instance,  who 
is  disturbed  by  those  "little  blind  devils"  who  have  stuffed  the 
keyholes  or  fought  on  the  playground  or  engaged  in  other 
pranks,  has  a  more  wholesome  view  of  the  blind  child  than 
those  who  merely  pity  or  marvel. 

The  same  dangerous  pitfalls  exist  here  in  school,  how- 
ever; we  have  here  too  those  who  see  only  the  exceptional 
work  of  the  brighter  blind  child,  and  bring  this  always  to  the 
front,  thus  creating  an  impression  that  superior  achievement 
is  a  quality  of  the  blind  and  producing  a  very  unwholesome 
effect  on  the  child  who  is  but  using  the  talents  with  which  he  is 
endowed.  Sometimes  we  find  skepticism  among  the  sighted 
pupils.  Disgruntled  they  say,  "the  teachers  give  the  braille 
class  pupils  high  marks  which  they  do  not  earn."  To  me 
this  savors  so  much  of  the  give  and  take  that  sighted  children 
use  among  themselves  that  rather  than  give  offense  it  indi- 
cates a  breaking  down  of  the  barrier.  So,  too,  the  repartee 
of  a  braille  class  child,  to  whom  this  had  been  openly  said, 
"Well,  the  teacher  didn't  give  me  the  mark  when  I  could 
answer  the  question  in  class  which  you  couldn't,"  made  me 
more  hopeful  that  he  had  a  feeling  that  he  belonged  in  the 
sighted  group. 

So  much  for  the  breaking  doivn  of  old  opinions  by  co-edu- 
cation of  the  sighted  and  blind,  but  what  of  us  as  workers  for 
the  blind,  what  are  we  doing?  In  our  work  and  in  our  con- 
tacts outside  are  we  picturing  the  blind  as  we  want  him  seen? 
Do  we  spend  too  much  time  in  ivorking  for  him  and  too  little 
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in  publicity?  We  must  not  err  on  this  side,  for  not  until  we 
see  the  oh's  and  ah's  of  the  sighted,  the  thrills  at  the  mar- 
velous work  of  the  blind  replaced  by  an  understanding  that 
the  blind  are  (as  De  la  Sizeranne  puts  it),  "if  no  better  then 
no  worse  than  the  sighted,"  is  our  mission  completed.  Where 
we  had  pity  and  exaggerated  praise  we  must  have  sympathy 
in  the  finest  meaning  of  the  word  and  a  wholesome  recogni- 
tion of  the  possible  skill  that  a  blind  person  properly  trained 
may  attain  according  to  the  measure  of  his  capacity. 

On  the  part  of  the  blind  individual  the  most  obvious 
factor  in  the  social  handicap  of  blindness  is  the  physical  as- 
pect. The  lack  of  sight  imposes  on  him  many  awkward  sit- 
uations, precludes  his  participation  in  many  activities  enjoyed 
by  his  sighted  friends  and  is  responsible  in  large  measure  for 
many  of  the  mannerisms  and  undesirable  traits,  including 
characteristic  poor  posture,  so  associated  with  blindness  as 
to  be  known  as  blindisms.  In  what  measures  these  handicaps 
and  traits  are  due  to  blindness  itself  and  are  irreducible  is 
a  challenge  to  educators  and  workers  for  the  blind.  We  have 
noted  a  great  variation  in  these  characteristics  in  our  blind 
children.  Occasionally  we  have  attributed  this  to  possession 
of  or  lack  of  natural  grace  or  ease  of  movement.  More  fre- 
quently we  have  found  a  direct  correlation  with  what  we 
consider  desirable  training.  Sometimes,  however,  try  as  hard 
as  we  might  we  couldn't  reduce  the  awkwardness  and  peculiar 
characteristics  to  the  point  where  we  could  expect  the  individ- 
ual to  be  readily  acceptable  among  the  sighted  in  his  envir- 
onment. This  was  particularly  true  where  the  early  home 
conditions  had  been  such  as  to  foster  inactivity  and  prolonged 
dependence  of  the  blind  child.  As  a  result  of  these  observa- 
tions we  came  to  feel  that  young  as  we  received  the  child  in 
school  it  was  not  soon  enough.  So  a  plan  of  pre-school  train- 
ing was  established  and  has  been  carried  on  by  the  Cleveland 
braille  class  department  for  more  than  ten  years.  This  is  not 
a  formal  training  but  is  effected  by  visits  made  in  the  home 
from  time  to  time.  The  program  is  very  flexible  and  is  de- 
termined by  the  needs  of  the  child. 

Fanny's  mother  allowed  and  encouraged  her  to  run  and 
play  and  in  general  trained  her  to  independence  but  many 
hours  were  spent  convincing  her  that  she  could  let  Fanny 
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start  school  at  five  years  of  age  and  that  she  needed  associa- 
tion with  other  children.  Chester's  parents,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  gladly  have  given  him  up  at  two  years  for  they 
seemed  to  have  no  idea  how  to  train  him.  It  was  necessary 
not  only  to  tell  them  what  to  do,  but  toys  were  brought  and 
he  was  actually  taught  hoiv  to  play  and  how  to  feed  himself. 
After  many  visits  the  parents  got  the  idea,  and  before  Chester 
entered  school  he  could  manipulate  his  fingers  as  cleverly  as 
any  lighted  five-year-old,  he  travelled  about  his  yard  fear- 
lessly, he  had  the  glasses  needed  to  cover  his  unsightly  eyes, 
and  was  in  all  physical  ways  ready  to  start  the  path  of  school 
life  building  up  more  good  habits  rather  than  unbuilding  bad 
ones.  These  years  then  we  feel  are  the  golden  opportunity 
to  establish  correct  posture,  ease  of  getting  about,  habits  of 
self-helpfulness  and  to  prevent  the  development  of  eye-rub- 
bing, flat-footedness,  groping,  etc.  Even  the  youngest  blind 
child  will  show  a  tendency  to  flat-footedness,  and  the  younger 
corrective  measures  can  be  taken  the  better.  Jumping  and 
tiptoeing  are  useful.  It  is  startling  to  see  how  tiny  the  first 
little  jumps  will  be.  Sometimes  it  is  even  necessary  to  let 
the  child  feel  your  own  feet  and  see  how  high  the  heels  can 
rise.  Then  we  jump  together  and  land,  oh  ever  so  lightly, 
on  the  toes.  Games  and  dramatization,  making  believe  be 
different  kinds  of  animals,  help  in  postural  improvement  and 
are  much  enjoyed.  Blocks  of  a  good  size  are  best  for  develop- 
ing little  hands.  Children  never  seem  to  tire  of  them,  and  as 
they  grow  older  construction  with  them  helps  the  finer  co- 
ordination and  allows  for  a  working  out  of  the  child's  own 
ideas.  The  large  sized  pegboards  are  good  for  lazy  little  fore- 
fingers that  have  no  strength, — a  good  forerunner  for  wood- 
enbead  stringing  which  begins  the  training  in  distinguishing 
of  shape.  The  parent  should  learn  too  that  there  is  no  better 
handtrainer  than  dressing  and  feeding  one's  self  and  helping 
with  little  household  tasks  to  say  nothing  of  their  value  in 
building  up  the  child's  sense  of  his  usefulness  in  the  family 
group. 

This  same  service  is  necessary  for  the  newly  blinded 
child.  Just  as  it  is  easier  to  prevent  undesirable  traits  from 
appearing  in  the  young  blind  child  than  to  correct  them  later 
so  it  is  easier  to  carry  on  habits  of  independence,  of  associa- 
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tion  with  playmates,  and  of  getting  about  gracefully  if  the 
worker  gets  contact  with  the  child  as  soon  as  the  child  has 
lost  his  sight. 

Marion  came  to  our  attention  last  October  through  the 
co-operation  of  a  thoughtful  social  worker  in  the  hospital 
where  she  spent  four  months  at  the  time  she  lost  her  sight. 
This  same  worker  talked  to  the  mother  about  school  for  Mar- 
ion and  notified  the  visitor  the  day  Marion  was  sent  home 
from  the  hospital.  The  next  day  saw  the  beginning  of  re- 
habilitation  for  Marion  and  the  mother's  instruction  in  a 
wholesome  and  helpful  attitude  toward  the  child.  The  visitor 
walked  with  Marion  in  her  yard,  showed  her  how  by  going 
slowly  she  need  not  place  her  hands  before  her,  and  how  dif- 
ferent the  walk  sounded  and  felt  from  the  ground.  Little 
talks  with  the  mother  insured  Marion's  placement  in  school 
within  a  week  and  a  continuance  of  her  social  relations  in 
her  own  community.  She  gets  about  with  such  ease  and  per- 
forms tasks  so  normally  that  recently  a  substitute  teacher  in 
the  room  where  Marion  recites  with  sighted  pupils  kept  her 
working  all  morning  instead  of  sending  her  back  to  the  braille 
room,  not  knowing  that  she  was  blind. 

John,  on  the  other  hand,  spent  two  years  out  of  school 
and  came  to  braille  class  after  waiting  vainly  for  the  improve- 
ment which  is  coming  too  slowly  for  him  to  get  his  educa- 
tion by  his  eyes.  During  his  illness  he  lost  all  contact  with 
his  sighted  friends,  his  mother  became  overprotective  and  it 
is  only  after  six  months  in  school  that  he  is  getting  back  again 
in  his  Sunday  school  group  and  starting  Boy  Scout  work. 
He  is  finding  it  very  difficult  to  make  a  new  start  but  is  eager 
to  do  it  and  the  mother  is  trying  to  conquer  her  anxiety. 

The  importance  of  training  to  overcome  the  physical  han- 
dicaps of  blindness  is  great  but  of  no  less  concern  is  the  need 
for  adjustment  mentally  or  emotionally  to  the  condition  of 
blindness.  In  a  large  measure  the  physical  handicaps  of  blind- 
ness are  painful  from  the  emotional  aspect.  When  the  blind 
child  bumps  himself  he  suffers  much  less  keenly  from  the  phys- 
ical pain  than  from  the  embarrassment.  It  is  in  this  field  that 
the  worker  has  almost  limitless  opportunity  to  reduce  the 
social  handicap.  As  I  work  with  our  older  children  I  am  more 
and  more  impressed  with  the  fact  that  social  adjustment  of 
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a  blind  child  bears  a  close  relation  to  the  degree  of  mental 
poise  or  emotional  adjustment  to  his  own  condition.  A  few 
years  ago  I  chanced  to  talk  with  a  European  visitor  in  the 
New  York  City  library  for  the  blind.  He  explained  his  inter- 
est in  the  blind  saying,  "My  father  was  blind  but  you  know 
he  never  exaggerated  the  importance  of  it."  This  interested 
the  librarian  and  me  very  much.  It  seemed  to  me  the  highest 
compliment  he  could  have  paid  his  blind  father,  that  he  had  so 
risen  above  his  blindness  and  so  conducted  his  life  as  to  con- 
vey to  a  member  of  his  own  household  that  his  affliction  was 
of  little  moment.  If  we  could  only  get  the  members  of  our 
blind  pupils'  families  not  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  their 
blindness,  how  much  more  readily  their  blindness  could  be 
overcome.  In  our  pre-school  work  and  in  the  home  contacts 
with  all  our  pupils  no  opportunity  should  be  overlooked  to 
create  the  right  attitude  of  the  family  toward  the  child's  con- 
dition. If  a  mother  can  be  trained  not  to  say  "poor  little 
thing"  to  her  blind  boy  before  he  comprehends  the  significance 
how  much  that  child  is  saved.  When  two  year  old  Jack's 
grandfather  tells  me  how  Jack  walked  on  the  street  pulling 
down  his  lid  to  show  the  passerby  and  saying,  "see  the  baby's 
cataract,  ain't  it  too  bad?",  it  offers  a  splendid  chance  to 
drive  home  the  need  to  avoid  conversation  which  results  in 
such  feelings.  Out  of  such  unwholesome  pity  and  coddling 
are  born  the  unfortunate  personality  traits  which  make  so 
difficult  later  the  placement  of  our  blind  children  at  work 
and  in  social  groups.  De  la  Sizeranne  in  his  very  interest- 
ing book  entitled  "Through  Blind  Eyes,"  which  by  the  way 
would  do  much  to  educate  the  public  to  a  better  understanding 
of  the  blind,  refuses  to  admit  any  characteristics  due  to  blind- 
ness per  se.  He  places  the  emphasis  where  I  believe  it  right- 
fully belongs  when  he  says  that  the  fact  that  the  blind  are 
judged  to  be  proud,  egotistical,  self-sufficient,  ungrateful,  etc., 
is  due  to  deficient  or  injudicious  training  and  not  to  blind- 
ness. We  as  workers  for  the  blind  are  responsible  for  this. 
It  is  our  duty  to  see  that  the  training  and  treatment  received 
by  the  blind  individual  from  babyhood  not  only  from  his 
teachers  and  professional  advisers,  but  from  his  family, 
friends  and  the  public  is  such  as  to  prevent  the  development 
of  such  characteristics. 
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In  general,  free  and  frank  discussion  of  the  situation  with 
family  members  will  eventually  help  to  correct  unwholesome 
attitudes.  Where  this  fails  appeal  must  be  made  to  the  blind 
individual  himself.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how  much  can  be. 
done  directly  even  with  a  little  child.  A  mother  tells  me, 
"Bobby  said  yesterday,  when  I  was  doing  something  for  him, 
'my  teacher  said  /  must  help  YOU.'  "  With  the  older  child 
there  should  be  opportunities  for  discussing  analytically  and 
objectively  his  blindness.  This  must  be  done  with  the  great- 
est care  and  always  by  someone  with  whom  the  child  is  in 
perfect  rapport.  Too  often  the  subject  is  entirely  avoided  , 
and  an  undue  sensitivity  to  the  mention  of  his  condition  is 
built  up.  I  believe  firmly  that  it  is  part  of  a  blind  child's 
education  to  learn  how  to  face  the  cruel  remarks  that  are 
made  by  thoughtless  persons.  Recently  when  I  heard  that 
some  of  our  junior  high  school  girls  played  poorly  at  a  pro- 
gram because  they  had  heard  some  of  the  school  girls  whis- 
pering behind  them  and  had  caught  "and  they  have  a  blind 
teacher,"  I  was  disappointed  to  find  that  they  lacked  the  men- 
tal poise  which  should  make  them  impregnable  to  such  things. 
Perhaps  a  less  pleasing  but  more  wholesome  reaction  is  seen 
in  the  incident  told  me  by  a  blind  girl  herself.  She  had  en- 
tered an  elevator  and  heard  a  woman  gasp  and  remark,  "If 
I  were  blind  like  that  girl,  I'd  kill  myself."  To  which  the  girl 
had  indignantly  said,  "Madam,  if  you  were  blind,  you'd  prob- 
ably be  doing  just  what  I  am."  I  hardly  think  this  woman 
would  make  such  a  remark  again,  but  I  believe  we  can  train 
our  boys  and  girls  how  to  meet  such  situations.  We  can  help 
them  to  have  such  composure  that  they  may  patiently  and  un- 
emotionally talk  to  people  who  refer  to  them  as  "he"  and 
"him"  instead  of  addressing  them  and  who  make  thoughtless 
remarks  so  that  they  will  be  reminded  and  approach  the  next 
blind  person  they  meet  in  a  different  way. 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  the  failure  of  our  school  pupils 
to  mingle  with  the  sighted  was  due,  in  part  only,  to  the  atti- 
tude of  the  sighted.  On  the  other  side  lies  a  very  deep  cause 
of  the  social  handicap  of  the  blind.  Our  blind  pupils  are  too 
prone  to  be  content  with  association  with  their  own  group. 
They  find  it  easier,  and  so  follow  their  own  inclination,  thus 
making  interrelationship  with  the  sighted  more  difficult.     To 
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overcome  this  endless  urging  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and 
visiting  teacher  are  required.  Frequently  discussions  with  in- 
dividuals reveal  feelings  of  inadequacy  over  certain  details 
that  can  be  corrected.  Patient  prodding,  and  assistance  in 
making  plans  may  get  a  child  out  to  summer  camp  with  sight- 
ed and  often  results  in  friendships  formed  or  contacts  made 
with  groups  which  carry  over  into  a  better  social  relation  for 
the  year's  program.  Special  training,  or  development  of  skill 
in  certain  fields  such  as  playing  a  musical  instrument,  playing 
a  game,  learning  to  swim,  make  it  possible  for  the  child  to  gain 
•self-confidence  and  rise  above  the  inability  to  do  things  which 
their  blindness  makes  impossible.  Classes  in  eurhythmies,  es- 
pecially where  they  are  begun  with  the  tiny  tot,  develop  a 
grace  and  ease  of  movement  without  selfconsciousness  that 
lend  great  relief  to  the  awkwardness  imposed  by  lack  of  sight. 
There  should  be  definite  training  in  our  schools  to  make 
the  child  feel  socially  confident,  I  often  have  to  explain  to  par- 
ents and  visitors  why  we  teach  blind  childr'en  who  never  see 
them,  the  color  of  the  sun  and  grass.  Our  primary  teacher 
gives  much  attention  to  these  details  which  may  seem  insig- 
nificant. But  when  we  realize  that  the  blind  child's  concepts 
are  in  terms  of  touch  and  that  he  lives  in  a  world  whose  lan- 
guage is  that  of  sight  it  is  easy  to  see  why  he  must  be  taught 
the  language  of  the  sighted  if  he  is  to  feel  at  home. 

We  must  keep  the  child  informed  through  his  own  read- 
ing, through  his  family's  reading,  of  things  of  interest  to  the 
sighted  world.  We  must  encourage  his  interest  in  the  theater, 
in  sports, — even  though  it  be  that  of  the  fan  rather  than  the 
participator,  in  everything  that  will  help  him  to  social  security 
in  the  group.  If  we  furnish  our  pupils  with  such  training,  if 
we  help  them  to  attain  the  best  physical  ease  their  blindness 
permits,  if  we  build  up  mental  poise  in  relation  to  their  condi- 
tion, if  we  educate  their  communities  so  far  as  is  possible  to  a 
wholesome  attitude  toward  them,  then  and  then  only  have  we 
the  right  to  expect  and  the  duty  to  demand  that  they  mingle 
with  freely  and  enjoy  socially  the  sighted  group  in  which  they 
find  themselves. 

Contrary  to  Mr,  Glover's  expectation  I  have  brought  you 
nothing  new.  It  is  but  a  reiteration  of  the  things  known  to 
thoughtful  workers  for  the  blind  through  the  ages.    De  la  Si- 
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zeranne's  "Through  Blind  Eyes"  is  as  true  today  as  when  it 
was  written  in  1889.  Helen  Keller  in  her  "Out  of  the  Dark" 
especially  in  the  chapter  entitled  "The  training  of  a  blind  child" 
brings  a  message  which  could  be  read  with  profit  by  the  par- 
ents of  our  blind  pupils  today  as  well  as  in  1908.  Human  na- 
ture does  not  change.  We  are  always  dealing  with  a  new  gen- 
eration which  needs  the  repetition  of  and  emphasis  on  these 
ideals  for  the  blind.  Occasionally  it  is  wholesome  for  us  all  to 
take  inventory  of  our  aspirations  m  our  work. 


PRACTICAL  PROBLEMS  WITH  THE  MENTALLY 
ABNORMAL 

Emerson  A.  North,  M.  D. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  discuss  mental  health  and  psychi- 
atric principles  without  becoming  somewhat  scientifically  bor- 
ing. There  does  seem  to  be  good  reason,  however,  for  believ- 
ing that  a  discussion  of  how  personality  is  developed,  of  w^hat 
is  meant  by  mind,  and  of  the  ways  which  they  influence  be- 
havior might  be  both  of  interest  and  profit  to  all  of  us  what- 
ever our  position  in  life  may  be.  Therefore  it  will  be  my 
object  to  present  in  as  simple  form  as  possible  some  ideas 
relative  to  personality,  mind  and  finally  behavior,  which  after 
all  is  the  outward  expression  of  the  inward  feeling  and  think- 
ing; ideas  which  have  been  formulated  out  of  a  wide  variety 
of  experiences  in  dealing  with  all  forms  of  maladjustment  so 
commonly  seen  in  our  present  day  social  structure. 

First,  let  us  consider  what  mind  is.  Evidently  we  can 
say  that  mind  is  neither  a  secretion  or  excretion  of  any  organ 
or  group  of  organs,  though  it  is  generally  thought  by  most 
lay  persons  to  be  more  or  less  synonymous  with  the  brain. 

The  brain,  we  might  say,  is  the  central  station,  or  the 
switch  board  of  a  large  telephone  system,  and  within  all  prob- 
ability acts  as  a  coordinating  center  for  the  entire  nervous 
system.  It  receives  stimuli  from  without,  determines  their 
significance  and  sends  out  impulses  or  commands  to  the  var- 
ious systems  of  the  body  such  as  muscles,  etc.  As  a  result  of 
these  impulses  or  commands  the  muscles  act  in  accordance 
with  the  commands,  and  in  a  way  to  fulfill  the  needs  of  the 
original  stimuli. 
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In  some  instances  this  interchange  of  Stimulus  and  com- 
mand is  almost  instantaneous  and  this  has  been  termed  a  re- 
flex action.  It  stands  one  in  good  stead  in  cases  of  emergency, 
as  for  example  when  the  hand  comes  in  contact  with  a  hot 
object.  Everybody  knows  the  hand  is  instantly  withdrawn, 
quite  automatically,  and  without  any  process  of  thinking.  If  in 
such  situations  it  were  necessary  to  think  and  reason  out  the 
act  much  damage  might  be  done  with  the  hand  before  it  would 
be  withdrawn.  This,  within  all  probability,  is  one  of  nature's 
safety  guards  and  is  given  by  her  for  the  purpose  of  protec- 
tion in  cases  of  emergencies.  Many  other  similar  illustrations 
could  be  given  of  reflex  action. 

In  other  instances  in  the  more  voluntary  acts,  often  quite 
an  interval  may  elapse  between  the  reception  of  the  stimulus 
and  the  command  to  act.  In  such  instance  action  takes  place 
only  after  the  individual  has  had  the  opportunity  to  weigh 
all  the  facts  and  make  a  choice  of  actions,  as  well  as  to  decide 
to  act  or  not  to  act.  It  involves  reasoning  and  the  formation 
of  judgment. 

This  is  a  much  complicated  process,  and  no  doubt,  many 
things  take  place  in  this  process  of  thinking,  reasoning,  form- 
ing judgment  and  finally  deciding  not  only  to  act,  but  the 
best  style  of  action  to  meet  the  needs  for  it  in  any  given  situa- 
tion. It  is  when  action  does  not  seem  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
situation  and  the  behavior  is  such  that  it  leads  the  individual 
into  conflict  with  his  environment  and  to  be  unable  to  adjust 
to  life  situations,  that  we  say  he  has  abnormal  mentality 
though  he  rnay  not  in  all  instances  be  insane  in  the  common 
interpretation  of  insanity.  We  do  not  like  the  term  insanity 
and  much  prefer  to  use  the  term  mentally  ill.  In  fact,  we 
believe  an  individual  can  be  mentally  ill  or  abnormal  and  not 
show  a  symptom  of  insanity  so  called;  that  is  if  we  define 
insanity  as  a  state  of  mind  characterized  by  delusions  and  hal- 
lucinations. In  many  instances  there  must  be  something  ab- 
normal with  the  mind  of  an  individual  if  his  behavior  is  not 
useful  to  him  in  his  job  of  living  happily  and  successfully 
with  his  fellows. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  thought  that  much  of  the  abnormal 
and  delinquent  behavior  was  due  to  either  mental  disease  or 
feeblemindedness,  but  in  the  last  few  years,  much  information 
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has  been  accumulated  to  show  that  feeblemindedness  alone  is 
not  always  a  causative  factor  in  abnormal  behavior.  Our 
present  knowledge  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  think  of  mind  purely  in  terms  of  intellect.  Mind  it 
would  seem  is  made  up  of  three  important  factors,  intellect, 
feeling  and  willing. 

In  order  to  act  in  every  situation,  except  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency where  the  reflex  action  takes  place,  the  need  for  action 
has  to  be  measured  in  terms  of  intellect,  weighed  in  terms  of 
feeling  and  finally  there  has  to  be  the  will  to  act  or  not  to  act. 

With  this  interpretation  of  mind  before  us,  let  us  see  if 
we  can  point  out  some  of  the  forces  that  may  influence  these 
processes. 

Heredity  does,  it  would  seem  influence  mind  through  the 
following  ways :  Heredity  except  in  certain  situations  of  ac- 
cident and  disease,  determines  physical  stature  with  the  physi- 
cal characteristics  of  attractiveness  and  unattractiveness, 
muscular  strength  and  endurance,  color  of  hair  and  eyes, 
physical  deformity  or  perfectness.  Heredity  determines  the 
native  intelligence  and  the  height  to  which  one  might  rise 
through  his  intellectual  abilities,  but  it  does  not  determine  the 
height  to  which  he  will  rise.  Heredity,  within  all  probability 
also  determines  certain  trends  or  tendencies,  such  as  art  or 
music. 

While  these  and,  no  doubt,  many  other  things  are  deter- 
mined by  heredity,  mind  itself  is  not  inherited.  We  said  mind 
was  neither  a  secretion  nor  excretion.  Then  what  is  it? 
Mind  is  the  sum  total  of  the  feelings  of  the  millions  of  cells 
that  make  up  the  entire  living  organism.  Therefore  the  gen- 
eral health  of  the  individual  as  well  as  a  healthy  central  nerv- 
ous system  is  essential  to  normal  mental  health.  One  suffer- 
ing from  some  physical  illness  does  not  think  the  same  as  one 
who  is  perfectly  well.  Such  an  individual's  feeling  and  think- 
ing differently  shows  a  modification  in  his  behavior.  As  an 
example  let  us  take  a  person  suffering  with  toothache.  He  be- 
comes irritable  and  hard  to  please.  This  apparently  is  not 
due  to  any  organic  change  in  the  brain  cells,  but  is  influenced 
through  severe  pain  and  discomfort  arising  cut  of  a  diseased 
process  in  a  tooth  but  registered  and  responded  to  by  the 
brain.    In  many  other  ways  is  mental  health  and  the  behavior 
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of  an  individual  influenced  by  physical  health  and  should  in 
all  instances  be  seriously  considered  in  an  effort  to  understand 
the  behavior  and  the  exact  state  of  mind. 

All  voluntary  acts  involving  specific  muscular  activity  are 
under  control  of  special  areas  of  the  brain  and  these  have  been 
termed  motor  areas.  There  is  a  motor  area  for  speech,  for 
example,  and  the  muscular  mechanism  of  speaking  is  con- 
trolled by  this  area,  but  before  speech  is  made,  there  must  be 
the  need  for  it,  and  a  determination  of  what  is  to  be  said  as 
well  as  the  purpose  to  be  accomplished.  This  part  of  speech 
depends  upon  other  parts  of  the  brain.  So  in  the  brain,  there 
are  areas  for  controlling  muscular  mechanism,  for  thinking 
and  reasoning  out  things  for  the  motor  areas  to  do  and  the 
ways  they  should  do  it.  Certain  parts  of  the  brain  evidently 
act  much  as  a  storage  battery  for  memory  impressions  so,  as 
the  health  of  the  cells  is  essential  for  normal  mental  health 
and  behavior,  also  is  it  essential  for  good  health  memories  to 
be  stored  away.  It  seems  possible  to  think  of  situations  where 
the  mental  health  of  an  individual  and  his  behavior  might  be 
in  question  as  the  result  of  bad  unhealthy  experiences  having 
been  stored  away  in  memory  as  well  as  from  the  cells  them- 
selves being  diseased.  If  in  our  education  and  social  contacts, 
in  fact  if  in  life's  cycle  of  development,  bad  experiences  have 
been  had,  false  impressions  have  been  made,  the  recall  from 
memory  of  these  experiences  and  impressions  is  going  to 
make  for  bad  or  false  reasoning  and  judgment  and  finally 
behavior. 

It  would  appear  that  the  need  for  action  comes  from 
within  and  is  perhaps  determined  by  heredity  through  the 
instinctive  force,  described  by  Dr.  McDougal  as  "energizing 
forces",  but  the  style  of  action  used  to  fulfill  these  needs  are 
determined  by  the  life's  experiences  including  teaching  and 
education.  Children  learn  through  imitation.  After  a  pat- 
tern of  behavior  has  been  learned,  it  becomes  a  habit.  This 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  in  training  young  children,  it  is 
necessary  for  them  to  have  good  examples  set.  To  illustrate 
our  point,  let  us  say  that  the  need  for  eating  comes  from 
within  through  the  sensation  of  hunger,  but  whether  we  eat 
peas  with  a  knife  or  a  fork  depends  upon  the  pattern  or  style 
we  have  been  taught.    We  have  seen  both  styles,  each  has  the 
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same  purpose  and  leads  to  the  same  end.  We  believe  v/e  could 
give  other  similar  illustrations  where  the  purpose  may  be  the 
same,  but  the  end  be  very  different.  If  in  one  case  the  end 
satisfied  the  purpose  we  might  say  the  act  was  satisfactory 
and  normal,  whereas  if  in  the  other,  the  end  did  not  satisfy 
the  purpose  we  might  say  the  act  was  unsatisfactory  and  ab- 
normal. Mental  health  can  only  be  determined  by  what  a 
person  says  and  does. 

Perhaps  we  might  clarify  our  idea  of  mind  further 
through  a  study  of  how  mind  is  built  up.  Mind  is  developed 
through  experiences.  Experiences  are  gained  through  the 
senses.  There  are  five  senses  known  as  the  special  senses, 
namely  sight,  hearing,  taste,  touch  and  smell.  Through  these 
senses  we  become  acquainted  with  the  outside  world  and  gain 
our  knowledge  of  objects.  For  example,  we  know  an  orange 
through  color,  size,  shape,  feel,  taste  and  smell.  If  we  have 
an  orange  before  us  we  evaluate  this  particular  orange  in 
terms  of  these  characteristics,  determine  its  values,  determine 
its  state  of  ripeness  and  perhaps  what  is  to  be  done  with  it 
at  the  time  of  inspection. 

If  however  we  ideate  an  orange  without  the  object  orange 
before  us,  ^^e  ideate  it  out  of  the  memory  of  all  our  past  exper- 
iences with  oranges.  This  may  include  not  only  the  physical 
characteristics  of  the  orange  itself,  but  may  include  the  cli- 
matic conditions  under  which  they  grow,  the  methods  of  prop- 
agation, cultivation,  etc.,  depending  upon  the  extent  of  the 
experience  gained  either  through  direct  observation  or  hear 
say  (word  of  mouth  and  reading).  It  is  this  principle  that 
is  involved  when  we  consider  the  experiences  one  has  had  to 
make  him  qualified  to  fill  a  certain  position. 

If  that  experience  is  registered  upon  the  brain  through  the 
senses,  a  loss  of  one  or  more  of  these  senses,  necessarily  limits 
to  that  extent  the  experience.  The  extent  to  which  this  may 
affect  the  content  of  mind  will  depend  somewhat  upon  the 
time  this  sense  is  lost.  Take  for  illustration  deafness.  If  one 
has  learned  to  talk  and  then  through  accident  or  disease  he 
loses  his  hearing,  he  still  maintains  his  speech  though  there 
may  occur  certain  changes  in  modulation  of  the  voice  through 
his  inability  to  hear.  His  reasoning  also  remains  practically 
the  same  because  of  the  memory  of  experiences  gained  through 
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hearing  before  it  was  lost.  But  if  a  child  is  born  deaf,  he  is 
also  dumb  in  many  instances,  not  because  he  necessarily  fails 
to  have  the  motor  mechanism  for  speech,  but  because  he  has 
no  way  of  acquiring  sound  and  the  pronunciation  of  words. 
He  develops  his  sign  language  and  can  communicate  with  oth- 
ers, but  his  knowledge  cannot  be  the  same  as  one  who  does 
or  has  heard,  because  he  is  void  of  experience  gotten  through 
this  sense.  So  it  is  with  blindness.  The  content  of  mind  is 
not  the  same  in  one  who  has  been  born  blind  as  it  is  in  one 
who  has  lost  their  sight  because  of  accident  or  disease  later  in 
life.  Not  that  either  is  necessarily  abnormal,  but  the  fullness 
is  influenced  by  a  loss  of  experiences  gained.  When  one  sense 
is  lost,  the  other  senses  become  more  active  through  a  concen- 
tration of  training,  and  it  is  surprising  how  these  highly 
trained  senses  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  one,  but  there 
are  some  experiences  never  had  because  of  this  loss. 

While  the  content  of  mind  is  not  the  same,  it  does  not 
always  explain  the  difference  in  adjustment  so  commonly 
seen  in  persons  handicapped  through  the  loss  of  one  or  more 
of  the  senses.  In  one  instance  we  see  the  person  so  handi- 
capped a  cheerful,  well-adjusted  individual,  who  has  through 
marked  effort  and  sacrifice  on  his  part,  trained  himself  in 
such  a  way  that  he  does  many  things  as  well  as  others  not 
handicapped  and  derives  much  happiness  out  of  doing  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  may  see  a  person  handicapped  in  the 
same  way,  a  sour  discontented  and  unhappy  individual,  unable 
to  train  himself  to  do  anything  or  to  assume  any  responsi- 
bility of  any  kind;  an  individual  who  believes  the  world  owes 
him  a  living  without  his  making  any  effort  of  his  own.  We 
have  here  certainly  two  very  different  types  of  individuals, 
the  one,  we  might  classify  as  normal  mentally,  and  the  other 
abnormal  mentally.  The  one  we  say  is  normal  because  he  is 
making  a  good  adjustment  to  his  situation,  the  other  we  say 
is  abnormal  because  he  is  not  adjusting  to  his  situation.  This 
difference,  it  would  seem,  is  not  necessarily  due  to  the  phys- 
ical handicap  or  the  loss  of  one  or  more  special  senses,  be- 
cause both  are  handicapped  in  the  same  way.  Then  what 
makes  this  difference  in  the  use  of  mind?  It  seems  to  me 
this  difference  must  depend  not  upon  the  heredity  deter- 
minants, not  upon  the  health  of  the  cells  of  the  brain,  not 
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upon  the  content  of  mind,  as  influenced  by  the  loss  of  sensa- 
tion, but  upon  the  life's  experiences  of  the  individual,  his 
process  of  training  and  conditioning  to  meet  his  responsibil- 
ities of  life,  and  to  fit  him  to  live  happily  and  successfully 
with  his  fellows.  We  believe  there  are  many  perfectly  healthy 
minded  individuals  who  behave  abnormally  because  of  bad 
early  training  and  teaching.  In  other  words,  become  ab- 
normal because  the  mind  has  been  influenced  through  the  re- 
call of  faulty  impressions  and  bad  experiences  stored  away  in 
memory.  The  child  who  has  been  badly  pampered  and  spoiled 
in  childhood  within  all  probability  will  not  meet  normally  or 
successfully  adversities  in  later  life.  Abraham  Lincoln  prob- 
ably could  not  have  had  the  soul,  vision,  steadfastness  of  pur- 
pose or  determination  to  do,  whatever  his  intelligence,  had 
he  been  born  and  reared  in  an  atmosphere  of  ease,  luxury  and 
wealth,  instead  of  an  atmosphere  where  even  the  children 
were  given  a  set  purpose  and  a  determination  to  do  even  in 
the  face  of  poverty  and  physical  inconveniences.  Brilliancy 
of  accomplishment  must  depend  as  much  upon  the  desire  to 
do  as  it  does  upon  intelligence.  Desires  are  created.  It  is 
very  easy  for  parents,  guardians  and  nurses  in  their  contacts 
with  children  physically  ill  and  handicapped  to  nullify  this 
desire  by  gratifying  every  wish  instead  of  training  them  to 
do  for  themselves  in  a  way  that  is  pleasing  and  creative  of 
incentive  to  do  more.  Nothing  succeeds  like  success.  This  is 
one  of  the  reasons  you  are  here  this  week  to  attend  this  con- 
ference. You  are  here  to  discuss  ways  and  means  of  better 
fitting  yourselves  to  live  and  to  assist  others  to  live  happier 
and  fuller  lives. 
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FITTING   BLIND   TEACHERS  TO  CONDUCT  GROUP 
PIANO  CLASSES 
William  W.  Nichol 

If  I  can  say  a  word,  my  friends,  which  will  add  to  any 
of  the  splendid  papers  which  I  have  heard  here,  it  will  be  a 
source  of  great  comfort  to  me.  I  have  been  sent  here  by  a 
number  of  Salt  Lake's  most  influential  business  men  who  have 
taken  an  interest  in  Salt  Lake  blind,  especially  in  group  in- 
struction. 

A  number  of  years  ago,  three  I  think,  Tracy  Y.  Cannon, 
director  of  the  McCune  School  of  Music  and  Art  and  himself 
a  man  with  defective  vision,  paid  a  visit  to  a  number  of  East- 
ern cities  in  which  he  saw  some  splendid  results  of  piano  group 
work  or,  as  we  say,  class  piano.  After  he  returned  to  Salt 
Lake  City,  he  told  me  what  a  good  thing  he  thought  it  was. and 
how  practical.  You  can  readily  believe  that  as  a  blind  teacher 
I  spent  some  time  worrying  over  the  situation.  I  could  see 
my  pupils  slipping  from  me  and  my  life's  work  and  prepara- 
tion amounting  to  nothing. 

I  thought  a  great  deal  upon  this  subject  and  in  1927, 
when  I  was  graduated  from  the  McCune  School  of  Music  as 
pianist  and  teacher,  Mr.  Cannon  invited  me  to  enter  the  school 
and  see  if  I  could  not  do  something  for  the  blind  in  a  musical 
way. 

Group  instruction;  how  to  do  it  and  what  methods  we 
could  find  to  fit  our  needs  was  my  chief  consideration.  Pro- 
fessor Reid,  for  a  number  of  years  professor  in  one  of  our 
universities  in  Utah,  who  had  also  been  connected  with  the 
public  schools  during  and  from  the  ABC  methods,  so  called, 
to  the  phonetic  method,  was  interested.  He,  therefore,  de- 
cided to  put  the  phonetic  method  into  music  if  he  could,  and 
after  twenty  years  study  and  experiment,  brought  out  his 
work  on  group  instruction. 

Mr.  Reid  taught  me  his  system  in  detail.  It  then  became 
by  duty  to  discover  how  I  could  give  this  to  seeing  children. 
One  of  the  ecclesiastical  wards  of  the  Mormon  Church  in  Salt 
Lake  City  took  great  interest  in  this  and  gave  me  a  class  of 
students.  I  taught  them  free  for  six  months.  I  then  asked 
Superintendent  Driggs  of  the  School  for  the  Blind  at  Ogden 
if  he  could  give  me  a  blind  girl  who  was  intelligent,  tactful 
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and  had  a  good  musical  education.  Miss  Tessie  Newton  was 
sent  me  and  the  work  began.  I  had  to  locate  a  new  class  of 
students  and  I  will  say  here  that  whenever  blind  people  do 
group  piano  work,  they  will  owe  a  debt  to  John  D.  Spencer, 
of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

Mr.  Spencer  is  our  engineer  and  we  now  have  a  class  in 
the  school  of  twenty-eight  children.  Miss  Tessie  Newton  han- 
dles this  class  in  four  groups.  All  I  do  now  is  to  supervise 
her  and  if  she  makes  a  mistake,  I  tell  her  about  it,  not  in  the 
class  room  but  after. 

Now  going  on,  to  the  necessity  of  the  blind  teacher  to  do 
group  work.  We  blind  teachers  must  be  prepared  to  go  every 
step  of  progress  along  which  our  seeing  fellows  move.  We 
cannot  give  private  lessons  and  charge  a  good  price  for  it 
when  our  neighbor  in  the  class  piano  work  gives  that  work 
for  less  than  half  price.  The  parent  who  has  several  chil- 
dren and  desires  to  give  each  of  them  some  education  can  put 
them  in  the  class  for  two  years  and  can  determine  whether 
the  children  can  go  on  in  music  work  or  not  for  less  than  half 
the  price  of  music  lessons. 

The  blind  teacher  must  have  group  instruction  for  this 
reason  and  for  another  which  is  equally  important.  You  know 
until  lately  the  psychologist  has  never  entered  the  field  of 
music.  Music  has  been  the  poorest  taught  subject  of  any  in 
the  curriculum.  I  do  not  know  what  system  blind  teachers 
will  choose  in  the  future,  but  I  do  know  that  they  will  choose 
a  system  of  group  instruction ;  necessity  will  demand  this. 

I  would  like  to  spend  more  time  on  this  subject,  but  will 
pass  on  and  tell  you  something  of  how  this  is  taught  and  why. 
The  seeing  teacher  entering  the  school  room  places  her  notes 
upon  the  blackboard  which  has  lines  painted  upon  it.  She 
points  to  the  notes  and  the  students  answer.  The  blind  teacher 
cannot  do  this,  therefore  he  must  use  a  device  w^hereby  he  can 
gain  some  results.  In  the  McCune  School  the  first  thing  we 
did  was  to  take  a  long  strip  of  cardboard,  place  a  strip  of 
compo  board  upon  the  back  of  it  to  give  it  strength.  We 
stretched  a  staff  of  five  copper  wires  on  it.  We  then  placed 
saxophone  pads  as  notes,  stuck  pins  in  the  back  of  the  saxo- 
phone pads  and  curved  them  around  the  wires.    The  teacher 
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could  place  her  finger  on  these  notes.  This  was  crude  but  it 
served  the  purpose. 

I  then  went  to  the  School  for  the  Blind  at  Ogden  and 
had  them  make  me  a  board  which  was  equally  as  crude.  This 
was  proved  at  the  McCune  School  when  I  first  showed  it  there. 
Mr.  Hayes  was  out  in  Utah  when  this  took  place. 

After  a  long  period  of  experiments,  my  brother,  J.  R. 
Nichol  of  Holliday,  using  my  ideas  of  tangible  notes,  devised 
an  instrument  consisting  of  part  of  an  organ  keyboard  laying 
flat  hke  the  organ,  with  an  upright  board,  with  a  row  of  holes 
running  diagonally  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  Back  of  this 
front  piece  are  a  number  of  slides.  When  they  are  in  position 
the  holes  are  covered  and  they  are  white.  When  the  key  is 
depressed  the  slide  falls  down  and  the  note  appears.  The  day 
I  was  to  demonstrate  this  instrument  I  received  a  slight  injury 
and  was  unable  to  go  to  the  class.  Miss  Newton  called  at  my 
home,  was  shown  the  instrument  and  how  to  operate  it.  She 
took  it  to  the  school  and  without  any  assistance  gave  a  com- 
plete demonstration  with  her  class.  This  instrument  serves 
the  blind  teacher  as  the  blackboard  does  the  seeing  teacher 
in  giving  staff  drill. 

Any  system  used  by  the  blind  teacher  must  be  one  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  the  psychologist.  That  system 
must  be  one  in  which  every  progressive  step  has  in  it  some 
part  or  step  which  precedes  it.  This  we  get  in  the  system  I 
am  using  by  taking  the  same  notes  in  every  step  of  the  tech- 
nique vdth  an  octave  below  and  an  octave  above.  This  makes 
it  different  and  gives  technical  drill,  which  takes  the  blind  per- 
son but  a  little  time  to  memorize. 

I  know  you  will  be  interested  in  this  little  demonstration 
and  I  assure  you  I  could  talk  to  you  a  great  deal  on  the  various 
phases  of  it.  The  only  thing  I  will  say  is  this,  that  in  the 
schools  the  blind  teacher  must  be  trained  in  several  ways  in 
order  to  do  group  instruction,  and  I  say  that  they  must  learn 
to  visualize  the  class  before  them.  They  must  keep  their  eyes 
moving  along  their  classes  all  the  time.  Class  discipline  is  very 
important. 

The  children  in  the  McCune  School  think  everything  in 
the  world  of  their  blind  teacher.  While  being  a  good  pal  to 
them,  she  holds  herself  in  the  position  of  the  teacher.     The 
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blind  teacher  must  act  like  a  seeing  teacher  in  the  class  room. 

Now,  I  am  going  to  give  a  little  demonstration  with  two 
children  that  I  have  here,  after  which  I  will  say  one  more 
word  upon  the  way  I  think  this  system  for  the  use  of  the  blind 
teacher  in  teaching  seeing  children  should  be  taught. 

(Demonstration  is  here  given.) 

The  blind  teacher  must  not  stand  around  and  think.  She 
must  have  her  lesson  prepared  so  that  it  goes  quickly.  With 
intelhgent  and  tactful  training,  any  blind  teacher  can  do  this 
work  and  the  highest  credit  that  we  received  at  the  McCune 
School  of  Music  was  after  our  recital  given  last  February,  Mr. 
Cannon  said  that  Tessie  Newton  handled  her  class  and  gave 
her  recital  as  well  as  the  seeing  teachers  could  have  done.  We 
cannot  expect  a  greater  compliment  than  that  our  work  is  as 
good  as  that  done  by  the  seeing  person. 

It  is  my  opinion  after  eighteen  years  of  experience,  that 
the  method  used  by  the  blind  teacher  in  teaching  her  beginners 
should  be  embossed  exactly  as  it  is  in  print  with  the  lines 
■aised  and  notes  printed  upon  them.  It  will  enable  the  blind 
teacher  to  teach  print  music  more  thoroughly  and  accurately. 


SUPERVISED  RECREATION 

Curtis  S.  Williams 

Recreation  means  to  re-create  or  form  anew.  Recreation 
may  mean  refreshment  of  the  strength  or  spirits,  diversion, 
amusement,  sport  or  pastime. 

I  want  to  speak  especially  about  supervised  recreation  or 
recreation  under  supervision  of  specially  trained  directors,  be- 
cause I  believe  it  is  just  as  essential  to  supervise  recreation 
as  it  is  education  or  any  other  group  activity. 

Through  the  present  managerial  form  of  government, 
Cincinnati  has  reformed  her  politics.  Did  you  ever  motor 
along  a  nice  smooth  county  road  and  then  at  the  city-county 
line  bump  into  holes,  ruts,  etc.?  You  can  always  size  up  a 
city's  politics  by  the  bumps  in  the  streets.  Money  is  going 
somewhere  else  beside  where  it  should.  Come  to  Cincinnati 
and  you  will  find  smooth  streets  and  new  parkways.  As  our 
streets  have  improved  so  have  our  playgrounds,  ball  diamonds, 
tennis  courts,  golf  links,  and  recreational  equipment  in  gen- 
eral; and  what  is  more,  the  spirit  of  sportsmanship  is  every- 
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where.  Two  years  ago  a  recreation  commission  was  formed  in 
our  city  government  which  places  all  the  city's  recreation 
under  supervision. 

My  work  with  the  recreation  commission  of  Cincinnati  is 
the  directing  of  community  singing,  ukulele  and  harmonica 
classes,  minstrel  shows  and  choral  groups. 

I  honestly  believe  that  community  singing  has  been  a 
large  factor  in  raising  the  moral  standards  of  Cincinnati.  At 
present,  it  is  a  part  of  most  every  program  held  in  the  city. 
Why?  Because  community  singing  is  useful  in  relaxing  an 
audience  and  thus  placing  them  in  a  receptive  mood  for  the 
program  to  follow;  much  in  the  same  way  as  singing  is  valu- 
able in  the  beginning  of  a  religious  service.  Community  sing- 
ing is  essentially  spiritual ;  it  promotes  an  atmosphere  of  com- 
radeship, happiness,  good  will,  self  forgetfulness  and  good 
humor  and  out  of  all  these  things  comes  self-expression  and 
when  so  analyzed  one  can  easily  see  the  high  recreational 
value  of  community  singing. 

During  the  past  year  I  conducted  333  song  services  with 
a  total  attendance  of  101,470,  which  does  not  include  the  songs 
conducted  from  the  traveling  theater  during  the  vacation  sea- 
son which  averaged  about  500  people  an  evening. 

Another  one  of  my  activities  is  teaching  the  ukulele.  This 
instrument  is  very  easy  to  acquire  to  a  point  of  entertainment. 
Usually  the  pupil  can  play  the  folk  songs  after  three  lessons. 
I  have  a  class  of  blind  children  at  Sands  School  in  Cincinnati. 
While  other  children  are  out  playing  ball  these  children  are 
strumming  their  ukuleles.  This  is  a  fine  form  of  recreation 
for  the  blind  because  all  popular  music  has  the  ukulele  charts 
which  can  be  easily  copied  in  Braille  according  to  a  number 
system  of  the  strings  and  frets.  During  the  past  year  I  con- 
ducted 232  class  sessions  with  a  total  attendance  of  4,254. 

The  following  story  should  give  you  a  good  idea  of  the  real 
value  of  supervised  recreation :  The  Neal  gang  of  boys  (which 
is  duplicated  in  every  city)  lived  in  a  community  where  there 
was  no  supervised  recreation;  no  playground  or  empty  lots 
to  play  baseball.  Their  only  loafing  place  was  a  poolroom  and 
this  gang  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting  in  the  poolroom.  They 
tired  of  playing  pool  and  so  they  planned  to  steal  automobiles 
and  take  their  girl  friends  joy  riding.  They  got  away  with  it 
a  few  times,  but  were  finally  caught,  arrested  and  brought  be- 
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fore  the  juvenile  judge.  In  questioning  the  boys,  the  judge 
discovered  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  in  their  leisure  hours 
except  to  play  pool.  Ask  any  judge  what  he  thinks  of  the 
average  pool  room  and  he  will  tell  you  it  is  a  breeding  place  for 
criminals.  Well,  the  judge  was  wise.  He  wanted  to  help  the 
boys  and  not  punish  them.  He  conferred  with  the  director  of 
recreation  and  found  that  it  was  possible  to  have  a  play  street 
in  their  community  blocked  off  from  traffic.  There  was  also  a 
ball  diamond  near  by  available  on  certain  days  of  the  week. 
Supervisors  were  placed  on  the  play  street  and  a  baseball  team 
was  organized.  Ukulele  classes  were  held  in  a  home  on  the 
same  street,  and  there  were  also  sewing  classes.  In  a  neigh- 
boring school  a  swimming  pool  was  opened  to  be  used  on  cer- 
tain days.  A  new  consciousness  was  awakened  and  a  finer 
spirit  was  evidenced  among  the  children  of  that  neighborhood, 
and  the  Neal  gang  was  finally  taken  off  of  probation  by  the 
juvenile  judge. 

You  may  say  it  costs  money  to  equip  such  a  recreation 
program.  The  fact  is  that  money  is  saved,  for  when  building 
a  better  citizenship  the  cost  of  delinquency  is  reduced. 

An  annual  cost  per  inhabitant  per  year  of  $27,  expended 
by  the  taxpayer  to  punish  wrongs  against  society  that  are 
committed  not  in  the  hours  of  work,  study  or  wholesome  rec- 
reation, but  in  idle  hours ;  while  the  expenditure  for  recreation 
is  an  annual  cost  per  inhabitant  of  less  than  18  cents ! 

Sportsmanship  and  fair  play  should  be  the  object  lesson 
of  every  supervisor  of  recreation.  If  this  spirit  is  engraved  on 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  younger  generation,  they  will  be 
in  truth  real  Americans.  The  opportunity  for  the  blind  to 
develop  this  spirit  of  sportsmanship  is  probably  less  because 
their  recreation  is  limited.  If  the  blind  would  only  enter  into 
activities  that  are  possible  for  them  they  could  be  happier. 
They  stay  at  home  glued  to  their  radios  too  much.  It  is 
granted  that  the  radio  is  a  godsend  to  the  blind,  but  listening 
to  the  radio  is  not  doing  something  yourself.  The  entertainers 
are  having  more  fun  than  the  listeners  and  getting  paid  for  it 
too.  One  gets  out  of  life  very  much  what  he  puts  into  it,  and 
it  is  the  doing  of  things  that  counts.  We  sit  on  the  sidelines 
too  much.  We  must  mingle  with  our  sighted  fellows  and  in 
as  far  as  possible  join  their  activities.  We  are  in  the  minority 
and  must  become  assimilated.    We  would  improve  our  social 
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contact  with  the  sighted  by  taking  an  active  interest  in  such 
organizations  as  mothers'  clubs  and  school  affairs,  religious 
organizations,  lodges,  girl  and  boy  scouting,  service  clubs,  com- 
munity chest  drives,  politics,  the  theater  and  the  dances.  Of 
course,  not  all  could  participate  in  all  of  these,  but  from  this 
variety  almost  every  one  may  pick  something  interesting.  But 
take  an  active  interest  in  something  specific.  Hobbies  are 
healthful.  Enjoy  the  out-of-doors  by  walking  and  communing 
with  nature,  or  participating  in  swimming,  boating,  rowing 
fishing,  singing.  These  are  all  possible  for  the  blind  and  are 
real  recreation.  We  should  try  to  think  more  of  our  possibil- 
ities and  capabilities  and  not  so  much  of  our  disabilities.  If 
we  put  our  better  selves  wholeheartedly  into  our  work  and 
play,  we  shall  not  fail  to  be  rewarded. 

When  the  blind  are  segregated  in  schools  or  homes,  etc., 
their  recreation  should  be  supervised  and  as  much  attention 
given  to  their  recreation  as  their  education.  It  has  been  said 
that  what  one  does  in  his  leisure  hours  is  an  index  to  his  char- 
acter. 

And  so  in  conclusion  let  me  say  again  that  wholesome  rec- 
reation keeps  one  healthy  and  happy  and  builds  for  good  citi- 
zenship; it  recreates  the  mind,  body  and  soul.  But  it  must 
be  well  directed.  

OPPORTUNITIES  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  PROFESSION 

Reported  by  Don   F.   Datisman 

Opportunities  in  the  newspaper  profession  are  present  for 
blind  persons,  if  they  have  the  "will  to  win,"  Allen  T.  Naive, 
for  ten  years  city  hall  reporter  of  the  Gary  Post-Trihune, 
Gary,  Ind.,  told  members  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  at  their  annual  convention  at  Lake 
Wawasee,  Ind.,  on  June  27. 

Chief  requirement  listed  by  Mr.  Naive,  for  a  blind  per- 
son's advancement  in  the  newspaper  profession,  was  a  desire 
to  succeed  in  it.  The  requirement,  he  said,  holds  good  for 
all  who  desire  to  do  reportorial  work,  and  he  stressed  that 
lack  of  sight  need  be  no  serious  handicap  in  many  phases  of 
the  work. 

In  his  talk,  Mr.  Naive  traced  through  his  experience  of 
ten  years  as  city  hall  reporter  in  Gary,  a  city  of  115,000  pop- 
ulation, and  as  reporter  of  labor  union  affairs. 
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"The  first  morning  I  reported  for  work  on  the  then  Gary 
Evening  Post,  I  didn't  know  whether  I  had  a  job  or  not,"  he 
said.  "I  walked  in.  The  city  editor  asked  me  if  I  had  any 
stories. 

"I  told  him  I  did.  'Well,  sit  down  and  write  them,'  he  told 
me.    And  I've  been  writing  them  ever  since. 

"I  learned  later  that  while  he  had  been  told  a  'cub'  re- 
porter was  to  start  work  that  day,  he  did  not  know  I  was 
blind  until  I  walked  into  the  newsroom. 

"I  asked  him,  several  years  later,  what  he  thought  when 
I  first  walked  in.    *I  didn't  know  what  to  think,'  he  told  me." 

Mr.  Naive  for  several  weeks  did  the  usual  odd  jobs  of 
news  gathering  assigned  to  a  'cub'  but  was  given  his  chance 
on  the  city  hall  beat  when  a  veteran  of  the  staff  became  ill. 
The  veteran  returned  to  work  two  weeks  later  but  Mr.  Naive 
kept  the  municipal  hall  beat  and  is  still  covering  it. 

Early  in  his  experience  he  learned  that  accuracy  ranked 
first,  especially  with  those  from  whom  the  news  was  to  be  ob- 
tained. Because  a  blind  man  was  almost  a  novelty  in  Gary 
then,  he  was  forced  to  convince  the  public  as  well  as  the  edi- 
tors of  the  newspaper  that  he  could  get  a  story  and  get  it  cor- 
rectly. 

"Play  square  with  the  man  to  whom  you  go  for  news,  and 
never  violate  a  confidence,"  was  another  cardinal  rule  of  news- 
papering  which  Mr.  Naive  stressed  as  having  been  particularly 
helpful  to  him. 

He  recounted  the  story  of  the  railroad  shopmen's  strike 
in  1922  when  the  confidence  won  of  union  leaders  resulted  in 
the  Gary  Evening  Post  being  the  first  paper  in  the  United 
States  to  publish  news  of  the  strike's  settlement  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Naive  also  stressed  that  he  had  been  given  no  especial 
consideration  because  of  his  lack  of  sight  and  that  a  blind 
person  desiring  to  enter  the  newspaper  field  should  expect  to 
enter  it  on  a  basis  of  equality  with  all  the  other  reporters. 

Mention  was  made  of  his  trip  to  New  York  in  1925  as  a 
guest  reporter  of  the  New  York  Evening  World  for  a  series 
of  articles  on  a  blind  man  "seeing"  Gotham.  But  the  Wo7-Id 
didn't  get  its  money's  worth  out  of  the  articles,  he  declared, 
because  he  saw  Broadway  and  its  features  just  as  would  any- 
one else. 
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SUMMARY  OF  DELIBERATIONS 
Section    1 ,   Prevention  of  Blindness 

Alvina  C.  Turkopp,  R.  N.,  Consultcmt 

Four  sessions  were  held  on  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 
Dr.  C.  L.  Minor  talked  on  the  follow-up  work  in  treatment 
cases  and  recommended  that  every  eye  case  be  given  a  thor- 
ough physical  examination  frequently  in  order  to  avoid  focal 
infection.  He  also  spoke  on  continuing  and  terminating  treat- 
ment. Dr.  Minor  further  spoke  at  the  second  session  on  in- 
flammatory conditions  of  the  eye,  on  specific  nutritional  and 
organic  conditions  of  the  eye,  and  recommended  the  use  of  the 
slit  lamp  in  order  to  make  better  diagnosis.  He  spoke  about 
hygienic  surroundings  and  explained  how  the  lack  of  proper 
food  and  unhygienic  conditions  would  cause  lowered  resistance 
which  also  had  bad  effects  on  the  eyes. 

At  the  third  session,  Lewis  H.  Carris,  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  spoke  on  direct 
heredity  and  obscure  heredity.  He  stated  that  many  i>eople 
had  tried  to  get  laws  enacted  in  order  to  prevent  it,  but  found 
it  not  to  be  the  greatest  problem  at  the  present  time,  as  it  is 
comparatively  small,  as  compared  with  feeblemindedness,  in- 
sanity and  epilepsy.  Mr.  Carris  recommended  that  every  blind 
person  be  told  of  the  existing  cause  of  his  trouble  so  that  it 
might  not  be  passed  on.  Some  of  the  inherited  diseases  are: 
Optic  atrophy,  ptosis,  strabismus,  nystagmus,  micro-phthal- 
mus,  anophthalmus,  glaucoma,  retinitis,  pigmentosa,  cataract, 
coloboma,  ectopia  lentis. 

At  the  fourth  session  Mr.  Carris  talked  on  sympathetic 
ophthalmia  and  stressed  the  need  of  proper  treatment  and 
follow-up  work  in  each  case,  and  the  early  enucleation  of  all 
diseased  eyes  after  serious  penetrating  wounds. 

At  the  close  of  the  fourth  session  we  took  up  the  matter 
of  having  sectional  meetings  in  this  department  and  the  ma- 
jority thought  it  better  to  have  group  meetings  on  prevention 
work ;  and  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  have  a  specialist  on  the 
prevention  of  blindness.  The  consensus  of  opinion  seemed 
to  be  that  topics  on  this  phase  of  the  work  should  be  discussed 
at  general  sessions  as  most  of  the  members  of  this  organiza- 
tion are  much  interested  in  prevention  work  and  are  anxious 
to  know  more  about  it. 
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SUMMARY  OF  DELIBERATIONS 

Section  2,    Education  of  Blind  Children 

George  F.  Meyer,  Consultant 

It  is  not  easy  to  present  the  results  of  seven  hours  of 
fruitful  discussion  within  the  time  which  may  legitimately 
be  expected  to  be  set  apart  for  the  report  of  the  Section  on 
the  Education  of  Blind  Children.  All  that  can  be  done  in  a 
presentation  of  this  kind  is  to  give  a  summary  of  the  outcome 
of  the  discussion  in  each  of  the  four  sessions  of  this  section. 

From  a  purely  technical  standpoint,  it  would  be  gratify- 
ing to  report  that  the  program  of  the  section  had  been  ad- 
hered to  scrupulously.  From  the  standpoint  of  professional 
considerations,  however,  it  is  even  more  gratifying  to  report 
that  discussion  centered  about  that  portion  of  each  program 
which  constituted  the  greatest  problem  for  those  present.  In 
other  words,  the  interest  of  the  members  of  the  group  rather 
than  the  program  itself  determined  the  direction  of  the  dis- 
cussion. 

Curriculum 

The  first  session  presided  over  by  John  B.  Curtis,  super- 
visor of  Day  School  Classes  for  the  Blind,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
concerned  itself  primarily  with  the  Experimental  School  and 
various  questions  revolving  about  maps,  their  manufacture, 
/.nd  proper  use. 

A  report  of  the  activity  of  the  Experimental  School  now 
being  conducted,  under  the  auspices  of  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  and  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  as 
a  laboratory  for  trying  out  new  methods  for  the  instruction 
of  the  blind  child  was  given  by  Supt.  E.  E.  Allen.  Mr.  Allen 
reported  that  among  the  activities  which  had  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  Experimental  School  were  the  motivation  of 
reading,  the  use  of  the  Braille  writer  in  the  instruction  of 
Braille  writing  to  young  children,  the  motivation  of  spelling 
and  the  motivation  of  nature  study.  Mr.  Allen  also  reported 
a  survey  recently  conducted  by  Miss  Eaefer,  Director  of  the 
Experimental  School,  to  determine  what  should  be  the  con- 
tent of  a  comprehensive  course  in  mathematics. 

In  the  motivation  of  reading,  the  use  of  Braille  words  and 
phrases  in  the  place  of  Braille  letters  as  a  basis  of  instruc- 
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tion  is  proving  more  and  more  helpful  in  interesting  children 
in  the  mechanics  of  reading,  while  the  selection  of  texts  draw- 
ing upon  the  experiences  of  the  child  for  their  content  also 
help  to  interest  the  children  in  this  subject. 

Mr.  Allen  pointed  out  that  Braille  reading  texts  com- 
piled from  material  supplied  by  the  children  themselves  were 
now  being  made  available  in  Braille,  and  could  be  purchased 
from  Perkins  Institution. 

As  for  the  use  of  the  Braille  writer  in  instructing  small 
children  in  writing,  Mr.  Allen  reported  that,  by  reason  of  its 
cumbersome  construction,  the  mechanics  of  the  writer  itself 
was  ill  adapted  for  this  purpose  and  the  experiment  was  as 
yet  inconclusive. 

Among  other  interesting  items  reported  by  Mr,  Allen 
were  the  stimulation  of  reading  habits  through  introduction 
of  contests  between  children,  the  motivation  of  spelling 
through  the  use  of  the  Dictaphone  as  a  medium  between 
teacher  and  pupil,  and  the  stimulation  of  interest  in  nature 
study  by  regularly  conducted  visits  to  a  museum  by  an  in- 
terested volunteer  and  expert  in  this  field. 

The  question  of  suitable  maps  and  map  work  for  blind 
children  was  discussed  at  some  length  and  elicited  much  in- 
terest in  the  group.  The  value  of  map  making  by  children 
as  an  aid  in  orientation  and  in  establishing  a  conception  of 
proper  proportion  was  repeatedly  emphasized.  On  the  other 
hand,  considerable  discussion  hinged  about  means  by  which 
the  making  of  Braille  maps  might  be  facilitated,  their  uni- 
formity provided  for,  and  a  more  adequate  variety  of  cor- 
related material  guaranteed.  It  was  suggested  that  a  com- 
mittee of  Braille  publishers  might  profitably  consult  with 
reference  to  uniform  practices  in  making  maps.  Stimulated 
by  this  discussion  and  correspondence  preliminary  to  the  pres- 
ent conference,  a  committee  of  printers,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  speaker,  has  during  the  present  meeting  made  an 
effort  to  arrive  at  uniform  practices  in  the  printing  of  maps. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  work  of  the  committee  may  result 
in  an  approach  to  standardization  of  practices  in  this  field. 

Vocational   Guidance    and    Training 

This  session  was  presided  over  by  John  F,  Bledsoe,  super- 
intendent of  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind. 
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By  reason  of  the  broad  scope  of  the  subject,  it  was  most 
difficult  to  confine  the  discussion  to  the  topics  mentioned  on 
the  program,  although  each  topic  received  its  share  of  con- 
sideration. A  few  conclusions  seemed  to  stand  out  from  the 
discussion. 

The  importance  of  general  training  for  capable  blind 
people  was  stressed.  It  seemed  generally  agreed  that  the  in- 
dividual should  progress  academically,  as  far  as  his  capabili- 
ties permit.  Completion  in  a  high  school  course  seemed  the 
Teneral  goal  of  those  capable  of  attaining  it.  While  it  is  ad- 
mittedly not  the  practice  of  every  school  to  permit  pupils  who 
are  not  academically  inclined  to  give  up  the  academic  work 
completely  in  difficult  subjects  and  concentrate  on  those 
things  which  they  can  do,  there  seems  to  be  a  strong  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  such  a  practice — properly  administered. 
Conversely,  it  was  finally  agreed  that  there  should  be  careful 
selection  of  those  pupils  who  are  to  be  encouraged  to  continue 
through  college.  No  concrete  basis  aside  from  personal  judg- 
ment was  proposed  for  measuring  college  ability. 

Much  interest  was  elicited  in  the  plan  recently  launched 
in  the  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind  setting  up 
certain  distinct  high  school  courses,  leading  to  definite  goals. 
Each  course  embodies  certain  minimum  essentials  common  to 
all  the  courses  covering  twelve  out  of  a  total  of  thirty-two 
credits,  the  remaining  credits  being  applied  to  special  phases 
of  particular  courses.  At  the  close  of  the  ninth  grade,  the 
pupil  is  required  to  choose  in  which  course  he  will  specialize. 

The  following  four  courses  have  been  set  up  from  which 
the  pupil  may  choose  the  one  which  appeals  to  him  most:  A 
four-year  academic  or  college  preparatory  course ;  a  four-year 
commercial  course;  a  four-year  industrial  arts  course,  and  a 
five-year  course  in  music. 

An  interesting  discussion  developed  around  the  plan  for 
giving  individual  pupils  a  practical  training  which  would  fit 
them  into  the  vocational  opportunities  which  their  home  en- 
vironment offered.  In  this  connection  dairy  work  in  Okla- 
homa, and  general  farm  work  in  North  Dakota  were  espe- 
cially commented  upon. 

Social   Equipment 

R.  W.  Woolston,  superintendent  of  the  Illinois  School  for 
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the  Blind,  the  chairman  of  the  group,  gave  an  interesting  pres- 
entation of  the  topic  and  its  various  divisions  as  set  up  in  the 
program.  I  hope  that  it  may  find  a  place  in  future  editions  of 
the  Outlook.  As  in  previous  sessions,  however,  discussion 
seemed  to  center  around  certain  outstanding  questions. 

The  importance  of  table  etiquette  and  training  in  the 
social  amenities  seemed  unanimously  accepted.  Small  groups 
presided  over  by  a  house  mother  or  teacher  seemed  most  fa- 
vored for  training  in  table  etiquette.  However,  it  was  gener- 
ally admitted  that  older  schools  having  large  dining  halls 
might  have  difficulty  in  adapting  themselves  to  this  plan.  There 
was  not  so  much  agreement  with  reference  to  the  means  to  be 
used  in  making  corrections,  some  feeling  that  quiet  talks  aside 
were  preferable,  while  others  felt  that  corrections  at  the  time 
and  place  were  most  desirable. 

From  the  standpoint  of  other  social  amenities,  the  point 
was  brought  out  that  frequent  contact  with  the  sighted  in  the 
form  of  scout  meetings,  invitations  to  dinners,  Sunday  school 
attendance,  invitations  to  programs,  home  visits  with  friends, 
help  much  in  creating  in  the  individual  a  desire  for  the  best 
in  demeanor.  Music  was  stressed  as  a  factor  which  tends 
to  bring  out  culture  in  the  life  of  the  individual,  at  the  same 
time  throwing  him  in  contact  with  cultured  individuals. 

It  was  agreed  that  good  roads,  the  automobile,  the  social 
worker  working  out  from  the  school  all  combine  to  strengthen 
the  tie  between  the  home  and  institution.  However,  it  was 
agi'eed  that  the  status  of  the  school  as  a  state-wide  force 
depends  upon  the  success  of  its  graduates,  and  that  this  suc- 
cess would  doubtless  be  more  marked  if  on  the  one  hand  the 
graduates  could  be  assured  of  proper  placement;  and  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  could  be  brought  to  realize  the  value 
of  being  employed,  even  at  a  most  modest  income. 

Th€   School  and  the   Individual   Child 

The  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  fourth  session  of  the 
educational  section,  under  the  direction  of  S.  M.  Green,  super- 
intendent of  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  was  materially 
decreased  by  reason  of  the  extension  of  the  general  program. 
The  interest  of  the  group,  however,  was  evinced  by  the  fact 
that  the  session  itself  was  extended  byond  the  lunch  hour 
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and  adjourned  to  meet  again  at  the  call  of  the  chairman  later 
in  the  afternoon. 

By  reason  of  the  limited  time  available,  the  section  fo- 
cused its  attention  immediately  upon  the  baffling  problem  of 
caring  for  the  deaf-blind  child.  Various  opinions  were  ex- 
pressed on  sundry  aspects  of  the  problem.  Among  the  points 
brought  out  and  upon  which  there  was  general  agreement 
were: 

1.  According  to  surveys  made,  the  means  of  educating 
the  deaf-blind  are  extremely  varied  and  uncertain,  ranging 
from  private  instruction  on  the  one  extreme  to  commitment  to 
the  feeble-minded  school  on  the  other.  2.  No  plan  of  educa- 
tion for  the  deaf-blind  would  be  complete  without  the  giving 
of  some  consideration  to  after  care,  since  the  plight  of  the 
adult  deaf-blind  is  recognized  to  be  quite  as  serious  as  his 
plight  as  a  child.  3.  Over-education  without  means  of  self- 
realization  for  social  adjustment  was  stressed  as  holding 
grave  possibilities  for  unhappiness  in  the  individual.  There 
was  less  agreement  as  to  a  solution.  It  was  admitted  that  a 
more  or  less  centralized  plan  for  the  education  of  the  deaf- 
blind  of  the  nation  might  have  its  advantages,  but  whether 
an  independent  institution  should  be  built  and  maintained  for 
this  purpose,  or  whether  the  work  should  be  done  in  conjunc- 
tion with  certain  schools  for  the  deaf,  the  blind,  or  the  deaf 
and  blind  already  established,  seemed  open  to  question.  It 
was  generally  agreed  that  the  dual  schools  educating  the  deaf 
and  blind  might  be  able  to  contribute  a  great  deal  toward  the 
solution  of  this  problem.  The  opinion  was  unanimous,  how- 
ever, that  the  question  was  one  deserving  the  careful  study 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

At  the  adjourned  meeting,  the  question  of  day  school 
instruction,  particularly  from  the  standpoint  of  residential 
school  pupils  attending  local  high  schools,  was  extensively 
discussed.  The  desirability  of  having  residential  school  pupils 
in  their  third  or  fourth  years  of  high  school  attend  the  local 
high  school  with  sighted  pupils  was  repeatedly  stressed.  There 
was  a  free  and  general  discussion  as  to  the  adaptation  of 
residential  school  programs  to  meet  this  new  development. 

An  interesting  innovation  was  the  employment  of  volun- 
teer readers  for  blind  high  school  students  in  localities  contig- 
uous to  small  colleges. 
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This  section  was  given  an  opportunity  to  express  itself 
with  reference  to  the  desirability  of  the  sectional  plan  of  dis- 
cussion which  had  been  a  part  of  the  program  set  up  by  the 
executive  committee.  Approval  of  the  plan  was  almost  unani- 
mous. 


SUMMARY  OF  DELIBERATIONS 

Section  3,  Home  Teaching  and  Social  Work 

Adeline  A.  Ruenzi,  Consultant 

*'To  be  a  strong  hand  in  the  dark  to  another  in  time  of  need; 

To  be  a  cup  of  strength  to  a  human  soul  in  a  crisis  of  weak- 
ness— this  is  to  know  the  glory  of  life — this  is  the  priv- 
ilege of  a  home  teacher." — Kate  M.  Foley. 

The  sectional  meetings  which  have  been  instituted  by  our 
honored  president,  Calvin  S.  Glover,  we  have  found  to  be 
most  helpful. 

A  few  prominent  thoughts  brought  out  in  the  discussions 
at  the  sectional  meetings  of  the  home  teachers  were:  The 
importance  of  a  first  contact  and  the  necessity  of  immediate 
assurance  of  free  service ;  a  prompt  notification  that  the  home 
teacher  is  herself  blind  and  reference  to  others  in  the  com- 
munity who  were  helped  by  this  service;  as  soon  as  possible 
create  normal  relationship  to  family ;  in  order  to  establish  a 
sane  attitude  toward  the  handicap,  do  not  minimize  it  but 
prove  what  can  be  done  with  help  and  encouragement;  in 
social  adjustment,  the  family  is  of  prime  importance;  the 
blind  person  must  be  made  to  feel  that  in  spite  of  blindness, 
he  is  necessary  and  wanted  by  his  relatives ;  the  family  should 
be  trained  to  lessen,  as  far  as  possible,  the  difficulties  brought 
about  by  blindness.  Both  the  blind  person  and  the  community 
should  feel  that  they  have  duties  one  to  another. 

The  recreational  opportunities  cannot  be  definitely  stated 
as  they  differ  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  but  recreation 
in  which  sighted  people  can  take  part  are  especially  recom- 
mended, such  as  games  of  chess,  dominoes,  checkers  and 
cards;  also  cross-word  puzzles  since  they  are  now  simplified. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  teaching 
home  occupations  is  the  thought  held  by  the  newly  blinded 
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adult  that  he  is  not  permanently  blind  and  that  he  desires  to 
wait  for  his  return  of  sight. 

Another  point  stressed  was  that  the  time  has  come  when 
every  organization  should  find  articles  that  can  be  commer- 
cialized and  thereby  furnish  the  necessary  employment  to 
help  the  blind  to  help  themselves.  It  is  of  vital  importance  to 
the  pupil  that  the  home  teacher  keep  herself  well  posted  on 
industries  taught  so  that  she  may  pass  on  to  him  any  new 
and  better  ideas  regarding  articles  made.  We  are  agreed  that 
in  all  commercial  work  a  certain  amount  of  sighted  super- 
vision is  imperative  in  order  to  maintain  standards  of  profi- 
ciency. 

The  mentally  defective  has  been  a  phase  of  the  work 
which  has  always  been  a  constant  problem  of  all  agencies  in- 
terested in  the  cause  of  the  blind.  The  child  whc  cannot  go 
to  school  is  a  child  with  a  mental  and  physical  handicap.  The 
physically  handicapped  are  the  deaf  blind,  the  epileptic,  and 
the  paralytic  with  normal  mentality. 

Who  is  responsible  for  the  mentally  defective  child  who 
is  educable?  As  home  teachers  we  are  always  considering 
this  problem  from  a  home  teacher's  standpoint.  Home 
teachers  should  never  make  the  assertion  of  the  mentality  of 
their  blind  but  should  positively  have  a  mental  test  of  the 
child  they  are  teaching.  We  feel  there  should  be  a  compul- 
sory law  for  the  education  of  the  mentally  defective  blind 
children. 

All  the  hand  work  they  are  capable  of  taking  should  be 
given  to  them,  as  they  are  usually  physically  able.  We 
strongly  encourage  house-work  for  the  mentally  defective. 

A  suggestion  was  made  that  home  teachers  write  the 
American  Foundation  for  all  literature  pertaining  to  the  test- 
ing of  mentally  deficient  blind  children  and,  though  they  are 
not  officially  authorized  to  use  them,  they  should  be  familiar 
with  these  tests  and  we  recommend  the  Irwin  and  Dr.  Hayes 
adaptation  of  the  Binet  Simon  tests. 

As  home  teachers  we  should  stand  for  all  that  is  cheerful, 
patient,  humble  and  self-sacrificing  and  use  the  greatest  kind- 
ness and  highest  intelligence  at  our  command. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  synopsis  in  a  better  way  than 
by  quoting  the  words  of  Murray  B.  Allen  of  Utah,  who  said : 
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"The  home  teachers  are  the  general  practitioners 
of  the  service,  called  upon  to  diagnose  almost  every 
sort  of  malady  and  administer  almost  every  kind  of 
medicine". 

It  is  a  concensus  of  opinion  that  less  time  be  given  to  the 
sectional  groups  so  that  we  may  attend  other  sessions  which 
are  vitally  important  to  the  home  teacher  and  thereby  develop 
a  broader  view  of  the  home  teachers'  problems.  We  also  feel 
that  the  consultant  and  discussion  leaders  should  be  appointed 
by  the  president. 


SUMMARY  OF  DELIBERATIONS 

Section  4,  Printing  and  Library  Work 

Grace  Davis,  Consultant 

The  fourth  section  of  our  convention,  comprising  those  in- 
terested in  printing  and  library  work,  had  its  first  session 
with  Miss  Adelia  Hoyt,  of  the  American  Red  Cross  Hand 
Transcribing  work  connected  with  the  Library  of  Congress 
as  leader.  Composition  and  binding  being  the  topics  under 
discussion,  Miss  Hoyt  opened  by  expressing  the  belief  that 
books  are  often  enjoyed  according  to  their  make-up,  binding, 
size,  etc.  Many  blind  people  have  cultivated  their  sense  of 
beauty  by  touch.  It  is  fitting  that  we  should  consider  that 
element  in  our  recommendations  as  librarians  to  publishing 
houses. 

The  question  as  to  the  actual  size  of  Braille  books  was 
discussed,  ending  with  an  accepted  motion  that  we  recommend 
that  the  size  of  books  published  by  our  printing  houses  for 
the  blind  be  standardized  to  11x11  inches.  In  adopting  this 
motion,  the  group  felt  that  the  serious  problem  of  shelving 
would  be  greatly  helped.  It  was  also  the  consensus  of  opinion 
that  we  ask  that  hand  copied  books  conform  to  this  size,  as 
soon  as  possible.  This  point  of  uniformity  was  continued  in 
regard  to  the  page  numbering.  A  motion  was  made  that 
since  uniformity  is  the  important  thing,  that  we  should  ask 
all  printing  houses  to  put  their  page  numbers  in  the  upper 
right  hand  corner. 

The  topic  of  durability  of  Braille  books  presented  the 
question  of  bindings,  etc.  Naturally  this  led  to  the  care  given 
the  book  by  both  the  library  and  Uncle  Sam.     How  can  we 
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better  take  care  for  our  books  in  the  mails?  Since  none  of 
the  present  wrappings  seem  absolute  proof  against  the  eggs, 
molasses  and  freight  hooks  of  Uncle  Sam,  it  was  moved  that 
the  chair  appoint  a  committee  of  three  to  investigate  the  best 
possible  wrapping  for  the  shipping  of  books  and  to  report 
these  findings  to  all  librarians.  The  chair  appointed  Mr.  Peter- 
son of  the  Chicago  Public  Library,  Mr.  Endicott  of  the  St. 
Louis  Public  Library,  and  Mr.  Ralls  of  the  Cincinnati  Library 
as  chairmen.  It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  also,  fol- 
lowing this  program  of  uniformity,  we  ask  other  printing 
houses  to  put  the  book  title  on  the  outside  of  the  Braille  book 
in  a  similar  position  as  that  used  by  the  Uuniversal  Braille 
Press. 

Session  2 

The  next  session  of  Section  4  met  with  Mr.  Atkinson,  of 
the  Universal  Braille  Press  as  leader,  the  mechanical  process 
being  the  general  topic.  The  smoothness  of  our  paper  in  com- 
parison with  that  used  by  Grade  2  was  stressed.  The  dura- 
bility of  wet  printing  as  against  that  of  dry  printing  was  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  former.  It  was  'agreed  by  all  that  the 
publishers  should  be  asked  to  use  the  best  possible  paper  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  a  somewhat  cheaper  kind  had  seemed 
effective.  Defects  in  some  of  the  bindings  were  emphasized. 
The  discussion  at  this  point  swung  away  to  the  employment 
of  blind  proofreaders  for  printing  houses.  It  was  regretted 
that  the  fund  left  by  Benjamin  Franklin  for  the  training  of 
printers'  apprentices,  and  which  is  now  accumulating  unused, 
could  not  be  used  for  the  intensive  training  of  blind  proof- 
readers. The  necessity  of  special  adaptability  and  training  in 
this  field  was  stressed.  The  motion  was  made  that  we  should 
go  on  record  as  making  an  especial  request  to  all  printing 
houses  that  they  employ  blind  persons  as  proofreaders,  and 
in  any  other  capacity  possible. 

Session   3 

The  third  meeting  of  Section  4,  headed  by  ]\'Ii-.  Ralls  of 
the  Cincinnati  Public  Library,  brought  a  number  of  interest- 
ing visitors  besides  the  immediate  group.  The  question  of  or- 
thography or  the  merits  of  our  standardized  system  of  Grade 
114  as  over  against  Grade  2,  was  the  topic  of  discussion.  The 
Foundation  representative  said  the  Foundation  was  anxious 
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to  reflect  the  opinion  of  the  country  at  large,  and  he  hoped  to 
get  from  this  group  just  what  the  readers  of  America  wished. 
The  majority  of  us  agreed,  after  a  long  discussion,  that 
while  there  was  a  tendency  toward  Grade  2,  which  was  dem- 
onstrated first  by  the  growing  demand  for  English  books 
among  sightless  readers,  and  second,  by  the  interest  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  proved  by  Mr.  Irwin's 
present  effort  to  arrange  a  conference  on  the  subject,  never- 
theless, so  far  as  this  group  of  librarians  and  printers  was 
concerned,  it  felt  the  discussion  of  Grade  ly^,  as  compared 
with  Grade  2,  at  this  time,  was  premature. 

Session  4 

As  the  time  was  limited,  due  to  the  overlapping  of  the 
general  session.  Miss  Goldthwaite,  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library,  the  leader,  was  able  to  bring  under  discussion  only 
part  of  the  topics  assigned.  She  remarked  that  she  considered 
the  lack  of  book  publicity  to  be  the  greatest  weakness  in 
library  service  up  to  date.  After  a  full  discussion,  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  adopted :  "It  is  the  recommendation  of  this 
group  to  the  American  Library  Association  Committee  on 
Work  with  the  Blind,  that  it  consult  with  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  for  the  preparation  of  a  library  supplement 
of  brief  book  reviews  covering  books,  embossed  in  Braille,  to 
be  inserted  in  one  or  more  Braille  periodicals,  and  that  the 
committee  consult  with  the  manager  of  various  presses  con- 
cerning the  printing  of  this  supplement. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  of  the  Universal  Braille  Press,  kindly  vol- 
unteered to  include  this  supplement  in  the  Braille  Mirror,  if  it 
is  found  impracticable  to  publish  it  in  the  Ziegler  Magazine, 
or  the  American  Braille  Review. 

It  was  also  suggested  that  the  librarians  for  the  blind  co- 
operate more  closely  with  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  and  the  printing  presses  in  the  selection  of  titles. 

The  group  wishes  to  go  on  record  as  cordially  approv- 
ing of  this  discussion  method  adopted,  and  the  inclusion  of 
the  librarians  and  printers  in  the  same  section. 
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SUMMARY  OF  DELIBERATIONS 

Section  5,   State  and  City  Executives 

Murray  B.  Allen,  Consultant 

The  State  and  City  Executives  met  in  their  first  session 
Tuesday  morning,  June  25,  with  thirty  present.  With  Mrs. 
Mary  Dranga  Campbell  as  discussion  leader,  problems  of  or- 
ganization were  discussed.  Under  the  heading  of  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws,  several  interesting  points  were  developed. 

Mr.  Latimer,  who  had  recently  re-vamped  the  constitu- 
tion of  his  organization,  stated  that  all  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion should  be  simple  and  non-technical.  They  should  not 
limit  the  actions  of  the  executive  in  any  way.  They  should 
be  elastic  in  everything  excepting  finance.  Active  voting 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  those  giving  actual  service.  Honor- 
ary membership  should  be  accorded  to  some  in  order  to  at- 
tract a  philanthropic  interest. 

Miss  Hayes  of  New  Jersey  stated  that  Northern  New  Jer- 
sey conforming  to  old  New  York  law,  allowed  a  liberal  inter- 
pretation in  northern  counties,  but  Southern  New  Jersey  ad- 
hering to  old  English  law  was  less  liberal.  The  basic  laws  of 
the  states  should  be  held  in  mind  when  new  constitutions  are 
drawn. 

Mr.  Hooper  of  Wisconsin  advised  that  all  laws  dealing 
with  the  questions  of  welfare  should  be  couched  in  general 
terms  so  as  not  to  restrict  the  executives. 

Under  the  heading  of  membership,  the  conference  ad- 
vised that  volunteer  members  should  be  given  specific  prob- 
lems rather  than  a  general  phase  of  the  work.  The  work  for 
the  blind  is  usually  larger  than  any  one  organization  can 
handle. 

All  board  members  should  be  regularly  informed  of  all 
work  being  done,  to  keep  interest  alive.  Specific  projects 
should  be  given  to  board  members  quite  frequently. 

Miss  Rand  of  the  American  Foundation  said  that  unpaid 
members  of  the  board  should  not  be  paid  members  of  other 
agencies  for  the  blind.  The  danger  of  unconscious  bias 
toward  their  own  agency  might  work  against  the  general  good. 
Overlapping  of  this  sort  is  deemed  to  be  generally  unwise. 
However,  Mr.  Watts  of  Virginia  felt  that  interlocking  of 
agencies  tended  to  a  greater  co-ordination  of  the  work. 
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Under  the  heading  of  volunteer  workers  it  was  suggested 
that  the  work  should  be  spread  as  widely  as  possible  to  in- 
clude as  many  active  workers  as  might  be.  Too  much  calling 
upon  one  club  or  agency  deadens  the  interest  of  that  group, 
and  narrows  the  field  of  interested  volunteers.  Select  a  spe- 
cific organization  to  do  each  specific  task.  Service  groups, 
women's  clubs,  and  trade  organizations  can  be  used  to  advan- 
tage in  their  own  particular  fields. 

Mrs.  Campbell  has  had  much  assistance  from  the  Retail 
Merchants  Association  in  judging  quality  and  salability  of 
her  products. 

To  summarize,  the  discussion  brought  out  two  main 
points : 

First:  The  form  of  organization  should  be  elastic 
enough  to  allow  the  executives  a  reasonable  limit 
in  which  to  work. 

Second:  Volunteer  workers  should  be  drawn  from  all 
available  sources,  but  should  not  be  over  worked. 

Session    2,    Qualifications    of   Employees 

The  second  session  met  at  2  p.  m.  Tuesday,  June  25,  with 
twenty-five  executives  present. 

The  topic  discussed  was  "Qualifications  of  Employees". 
Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes  of  New  Jersey  was  discussion  leader. 

A  formal  paper  by  Miss  Hayes  focused  the  question  to  a 
matter  of  personality.  She  stressed  fellowship  with  the  blind 
as  a  chief  requisite  to  get  cooperation  with  the  blind.  Blind 
people  resent  the  aloofness  on  the  part  of  seeing  workers. 
Both  blind  and  seeing  employees  have  their  limitations  and 
the  work  must  be  adjusted  accordingly. 

Mrs.  Campbell  discussed  the  qualifications  for  leadership, 
also  stressed  personality.  The  leader  should  understand  the 
trend  of  the  times;  have  the  ability  to  set  an  objective  and 
reach  it,  and  to  be  able  to  cooperate  with  other  agencies. 

She  advised  frequent  staff  discussions  to  spread  informa- 
tion and  new  methods.  The  staff  should  also  be  sub-divided 
frequently  to  discuss  particular  phases. 

Mrs.  Adams  of  Missouri  said  that  the  Lions  of  that  state 
had  made  possible  an  annual  conference  of  staff  workers. 

New  Jersey  staff  conferences  are  irregular  as  the  legis- 
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lature  objects  to  expenditure  of  time  and  money  on  confer- 
ences.    The  meeting  advised  frequent  staff  conferences. 

Many  of  the  states  are  trying  to  raise  the  standard  of 
employees  by  an  indeterminate  term  of  office  and  the  civil 
service  examination,  with  some  latitude  of  selection  by  the 
executive.  However  for  the  sake  of  unity  and  loyalty  the 
executive  should  have  large  appointive  power. 

Miss  McCann  of  Chicago  made  a  plea  for  more  placement 
work  for  blind  musicians. 

The  question  of  the  participation  of  the  board  members 
in  the  details  of  the  work  developed  two  opinions : 
First:     That  they  should  merely  supervise; 
Second:     That  they  should  be  assigned  definite  phases 
of  the  work  to  carry  out  actively. 

Qualifications  of  office  assistants  were  deemed  to  be  busi- 
ness ability,  common  sense,  versatility  and  adaptability.  It  is 
difficult  to  find  the  ideal  at  the  salary  offered,  but  many  valu- 
able assistants  are  attracted  by  the  sense  of  service  they  can 
render.  Personality  is  a  greater  requisite  than  business  train- 
ing. 

A  workshop  foreman  should  be  a  good  mixer,  an  execu- 
tive, an  artisan;  should  be  resourceful  and  self  reliant.  He 
should  be  able  to  assume  large  responsibility  without  having 
to  be  directed  at  every  turn.  He  must  have  character  to  in- 
spire confidence  in  him  among  his  workers. 

The  first  agent,  the  home  teacher,  and  the  administrator 
work  independently,  and  not  being  under  supervision  must  be 
persons  of  integrity,  reliability,  and  honor.  Character  should 
stand  before  technical  training,  though  technical  training  is 
essential. 

The  home  teacher  should  have  the  missionary  spirit; 
should  have  at  least  high  school  education,  and  be  loyal. 
Blindness  is  an  advantage  to  the  home  teacher,  though  the 
first  visit  should  usually  be  made  by  a  seeing  investigator. 
She  should  know  handwork;  she  should  be  cheerful  and  tact- 
ful, and  should  have  some  training  in  social  work. 

The  matter  of  compensation  is  usually  not  in  the  hands 
of  the  executives,  and  was  therefore  not  discussed. 

The  worker  in  the  prevention  field  should  be  a  trained 
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social  worker  as  well  as  a  registered  nurse.  Her  problem  is 
largely  one  of  approach  and  contact. 

To  summarize :  The  question  of  qualification  centers 
about  personality.  Confidence  must  be  inspired  in  the  clients 
of  the  workers.  Technical  training  is  necessary,  but  person- 
ality alone  can  accomplish  the  objective. 

The  third  session  on  "Aim  and  Scope  of  Work"  was  led  by 
Herman  Immeln,  with  twenty-five  people  present.  It  was  felt 
that  the  work  for  the  blind  cannot  succeed  without  work 
among  the  complete  family.  Failure  is  often  brought  about 
by  neglecting  the  family  situation.  Some  agencies  do  the  fam- 
ily social  work  but  refer  financing  to  family  service  agencies. 

The  family  should  not  be  broken.  Some  workers  feel 
that  the  blind  agency  should  do  the  family  service  work  when 
the  head  of  the  family  is  blind,  but  leave  it  to  other  agencies 
when  the  blind  member  is  not  the  head. 

The  blind  in  wealthy  families  are  often  hidden  away 
through  the  shame  of  the  family  and  are  extremely  hard  cases 
to  approach.  Continued  tactful  visits  will  usually  bring  re- 
sults and  replacement  of  the  blind  member  in  a  social  status 
with  the  family. 

Mr.  Immeln  reported  the  opening  of  an  independent 
clinic  for  eye  cases  in  a  local  hospital  under  the  direction  of 
the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind.  This  avoids  diffi- 
culty and  embarrassment  of  the  overcrowded  public  clinics. 
The  association  pays  for  the  equipment  and  day  time  workers. 
The  clinic  is  open  frequently  at  night  for  the  sake  of  blind 
workers  who  cannot  leave  their  employment  during  the  day. 

The  New  York  Association  will  give  proportionate 
amounts  to  the  blind  member  of  the  family  when  other  agen- 
cies care  for  the  remaining  members.  It  was  felt,  however, 
that  this  method  was  too  complicated  to  be  of  general  useful- 
ness. Most  agencies  for  the  blind  prefer  to  give  relief  mat- 
ters to  other  agencies  or  control  them  completely  themselves. 
Blind  agencies  should  not  do  family  case  work  unless  all  mem- 
bers of  the  family  are  blind. 

It  is  difficult  to  close  cases  of  blind  clients  as  there  is 
always  a  probability  of  their  having  to  be  re-opened  through 
some  emergency.  The  best  method  is  to  file  a  case  tempo- 
rarily. 
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The  case  worker  should  use  the  methods  of  the  psycholo- 
gist and  psychiatrist  when  necessary  just  as  with  seeing 
clients,  to  determine  what  proportion  of  the  handicap  is  blind- 
ness and  what  is  psychiatric,  and  what  is  medical. 

Session    4,    Relief 

Thirty-two  workers  were  present  at  the  fourth  session 
and  the  discussion  of  "Relief"  was  led  by  M.  I.  Tynan  of 
Minnesota.  The  meeting  was  short  owing  to  the  length  of 
the  general  session  preceding. 

Discussion  centered  around  the  question  of  what  agency 
should  administer  relief.  Sentiment  seemed  to  be  against 
using  the  case  worker,  the  home  teacher,  or  any  worker  from 
the  agency  for  the  blind  distributing  relief.  Better  results 
are  obtained  by  these  workers  if  money  prejudices  do  not 
enter  into  the  situation.  The  county  investigator  is  a  good 
agent  in  this  case,  but  the  agency  for  the  blind  should  check 
all  investigations  and  review  annual  financial  statements. 

The  matter  of  "adequate  relief"  was  discussed.  No 
standard  can  be  set  on  this  point.  The  family  situation,  gen- 
eral economic  conditions,  and  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
client  are  all  determining  factors.  The  amount  of  relief  is  a 
relative  matter  and  must  be  adjusted  by  practical  common 
sense.  The  sentiment  of  the  group  seemed  to  be  that  the 
pension  will  not  pauperize,  as  it  usually  stimulates  the  blind 
to  a  feeling  of  self-respect  and  desire  for  greater  independ- 
ence. Except  in  unusual  cases,  a  pension  for  the  blind  does 
not  demoralize.  On  the  other  hand  county  aid,  almsgiving, 
and  public  dole  tends  to  degrade  and  pauperize. 

The  section  discussed  the  value  of  the  group  meetings  in 
the  convention  set  up.  The  system  was  approved,  but  certain 
modifications  were  suggested.  It  was  recommended  that  the 
groups  be  made  up  according  to  the  topic  discussed  and  not 
according  to  the  organization  represented.  It  was  also  pro- 
posed that  section  meetings  be  held  at  different  hours  during 
the  day,  so  that  members  could  visit  various  groups.  It  was 
also  proposed  that  frequent  opportunity  be  given  for  the  dif- 
ferent groups  to  meet  in  joint  section  meetings.  Time  could 
be  conserved  and  a  tendency  to  monopolize  certain  subjects 
be  avoided  if  the  consultant  were  made  general  chairman  with 
authority  to  conduct  all  meetings  throughout  the  convention. 
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This  method  would  tend  to  unify  the  section  meetings  and 
give  them  direction  and  a  definite  objective. 


SUMMARY  OF  DELIBERATIONS 

Section  6,   Manufacturing  and  Marketing 

W,  A.  HoLBROOK,  Consultant 

Session    I 

Subject — Purchasing  Raw  Materials. 

Discussion  Leader — J.  C.  Boone  of  Maryland. 

In  purchasing  broom  corn  it  was  agreed  that  owing  to 
the  diversity  of  location  of  shops  and  the  great  variety  of 
materials  required,  there  appears  no  feasible  method  of  co- 
operative buying  of  broom  com.  There  might  be  arrange- 
ments made  for  quantity  purchasing  of  handles,  twine,  wire 
and  other  materials,  not  by  direct  concentrating  of  stocks,  but 
by  direct  arrangements  with  manufacturers  and  importers  for 
discounts  based  upon  quantity  purchases. 

This  plan  would  apply  also  to  materials  for  rug,  basketry, 
mops  and  caning.  The  question  of  reed  was  discussed,  which 
brought  out  the  fact  that  all  the  best  reeds  are  handled  by 
one  close  organization,  and  no  method  has  been  disclosed  for 
competitive  buying  to  reduce  prices.  Attention  was  called  to 
a  Chinese  reed,  on  which  a  saving  of  about  fifteen  cents  a 
pound  could  be  made.  With  proper  handling  this  can,  in  many 
cases,  be  substituted  for  the  more  expensive  reed. 

The  constructive  suggestion  of  this  session  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

That  an  information  file  be  established,  preferably  in  the 
office  of  the  American  Foundation.  It  may  be  compiled  from 
information  contributed  from  the  various  agencies  or  other 
sources.  To  this  file  those  desiring  materials  may  turn  for 
information. 

Session  2 

Subject — Effect  of  Convict  Labor. 

Discussion  Leader — Peter  Salmon  of  New  York. 

Many  shop  representatives  reported  on  the  bad  effect  of 
convict-made  brooms,  which,  being  made  in  a  few  states,  are 
shipped  into  many  others  and  sold  at  prices  very  much  below 
fair  competition.  There  appears  no  relief  until  the  Hawes- 
Cooper  bill  becomes  effective,  about  five  years  hence. 
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The  majority  of  broom  shops  reported  the  impossibihty 
of  selling  to  the  chain  stores  and  mail  order  houses.  This  com- 
petition is  seriously  cutting  into  the  business  of  the  stores 
throughout  the  country  which  are  operated  on  the  older  busi- 
ness methods.  This  reduces  our  market  for  house  brooms 
considerably,  and  throws  this  business  into  the  hands  of  the 
large  sighted  shops  operating  on  cheap  labor  cost  and  lower 
overhead. 

The  use  of  the  high  grade  house  broom  is  doubtless  cur- 
tailed by  the  vacuum  cleaner  and  dust  mop,  but  more  by  the 
rapid  multiplying  of  small  apartments  housing  families  for- 
merly occupying  larger  residences. 

The  shops  employing  blind  workers  must  turn  to  the  rail- 
roads, factories  and  industries  using  rough  brooms.  This  in 
itself  may  be  a  distinct  gain.  Buyers  of  brooms  in  lots  from 
one  dozen  upwards  for  their  own  use  are  usually  inclined  to 
be  more  liberal  as  to  prices  than  merchants  buying  for  re-sale. 

As  to  sales  force,  it  was  generally  agreed  that  a  blind 
salesman  should  be  employed  whenever  possible.  It  was  also 
agreed  that  while  the  emphasis  of  sales  talk  should  always 
be  made  on  quality,  the  element  of  sympathetic  interest  may 
be  used  legitimately  without  the  implication  of  an  appeal  to 
charity. 

In  the  line  of  rug  manufacture,  the  unfair  competition 
of  factories  using  power  machinery  and  sighted  labor,  and 
selling  their  product  falsely  advertised  as  "Made  by  the  Blind," 
has  been  a  source  of  serious  loss. 

In  basketry,  another  time-honored  industry  of  the  blind, 
there  is  the  growing  competition  of  rehabilitation  hospitals  of 
all  sorts  which  depresses  and  gluts  the  market ;  and  more  seri- 
ous, the  floods  of  imported  baskets  often  more  artistic  and 
always  impossibly  low  priced,  coming  in  from  Europe  and 
Asia. 

There  appears  no  possibility  of  effective  tariff  protection 
either  on  baskets  or  rugs,  and  the  market  of  the  blind  worker 
is  restricted  to  a  narrow  line  of  special  products  marketed  in 
the  much  narrower  field  created  by  local  interest  and  sym- 
pathy. 

The  above  considerations  show  clearly  that  industrial 
competition  in  many  directions  is  continually  restricting  the 
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market  for  the  products  of  the  old  established  industries  of 
blind  workers.  The  industrial  section  feels  justified  in  request- 
ing the  American  Foundation  to  make  a  definite  study  of  pos- 
sibilities of  New  Industries  and  New  Opportunities  for  blind 
workers. 

The  following  letter  has  been  sent  to  Herbert  H.  White, 
Hartford,  the  representative  of  our  section  on  the  directorate 
of  the  American  Foundation: 

"The  Section  on  Manufacturing  and  Marketing  at  the 
present  conference  of  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  has  authorized  me  to 
send  you  the  request  embodied  in  the  following  paragraph, 
and  we  shall  appreciate  it  if  you  will  present  this  request  to 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Foundation: 

"Certain  industries  which  have  hitherto  afforded  an  occu- 
pation for  the  employees  of  our  workshops  have  become  obso- 
lescent because  of  changing  styles  and  new  inventions.  We 
appeal  to  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  to  engage 
an  industrial  expert  to  find  substitute  industries,  to  adapt 
them  for  the  blind,  by  devising  new  machinery  and  new  proc- 
esses when  necessary,  and  who  shall  be  prepared  to  assist  local 
organizations  in  establishing  them.  Furthermore,  Mr.  Curado 
is  authorized  to  convey  this  resolution  to  you,  as  our  repre- 
sentative, with  such  elaboration  and  explanation  as  he  is  pre- 
pared to  furnish." 

Session   3 

Subject — Personnel  Problems. 

Discussion  Leader — Martin  DeChant  of  Ohio. 

This  session  was  devoted  to  questions  relating  to  employ- 
ment. So-called  sheltered  employment  shops  naturally  fall 
into  two  main  classes :  1.  Those  which  are  more  or  less  heav- 
ily subsidized  and  are  obhgated  to  give  employment  to  all 
comers,  the  question  of  ability  or  fitness  for  the  jobs  being 
secondary.  2.  The  class  is  comprised  of  such  shops  as  are 
operated  as  closely  as  possible  on  a  business  basis  without 
definite  subsidy.  In  these  shops  employment  is  given  on  the 
same  basis  as  in  sighted  commercial  shops — that  is,  efficiency 
and  the  need  for  increasing  the  staff  to  meet  business  demands. 
In  shops  of  the  first  class,  many  persons  of  low  productivity 
must  be  admitted  and  work  of  some  sort  found  for  them.  The 
payroll  in  such  cases  does  not  bear  a  definite  relation  to  the 
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production,  and  the  fact  is  faced  that  the  shop  is  a  social 
service  unit  rather  than  a  business  unit.  It  is  very  hard  to 
make  any  generalization  in  this  class  of  employment,  as  the 
conditions  of  each  locality  vary  by  reason  of  difference  in  the 
co-operating  agencies,  the  class  of  people  served,  the  ability 
of  the  community  to  absorb  the  product,  the  amount  of  money 
available  for  the  deficit,  and  the  manner  in  which  that  money 
is  secured. 

In  the  second  class  it  is  possible  to  establish  a  morale 
which  cannot  be  expected  in  the  first  class.  There  is  a  smaller 
group  of  workers  assembled,  the  wages  paid  are  better,  and  a 
feeling  of  independence  is  established  by  the  fact  that  the 
operatives  are  all  working  with  the  same  consciousness  of  suc- 
cessful endeavor  that  their  sighted  brothers  feel. 

As  to  the  age  at  which  retirement  is  or  should  be  arranged 
for,  there  seems  to  be  nothing  definite  to  say.  In  some  cases 
operatives  have  worked  in  a  shop  for  twenty  years  or  more 
and  are  still  going  strong.  Usually  in  such  cases  there  is  no 
definite  plan  for  retiring.  At  the  present  time  no  provision 
has  been  made  for  their  future  maintenance  and  care.  For 
the  less  fortunate,  the  almshouse  or  the  county  farm  may  be 
the  end  of  the  journey;  for  the  more  fortunate,  a  home  for 
the  aged.  This  being  the  case,  managers  are  always  loathe 
to  drop  the  older  workers.  This  is  one  of  the  serious  problems 
— this  sense  of  social  responsibility  which  does  not  obtain  in 
a  strictly  commercial  shop. 

We  found  no  instance  where  a  trade  union  was  operating 
in  a  shop  for  blind  workers.  In  some  cases  the  question  has 
never  been  raised,  the  blind  people  never  being  considered  as 
workers  by  the  union.  In  shops  of  the  second  class,  sometimes 
a  definite  recognition  of  the  shop  has  been  given  by  the  local 
unions — that  is,  endorsement  of  the  shop,  and  a  promise  of 
co-operation  by  the  union,  although  no  effort  is  made  to 
unionize  the  shop.  In  one  case  the  sighted  members  of  the 
staff  are  members  of  the  local  union,  the  promise  being  given 
that  no  objection  would  be  made  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
product  by  union  sympathizers  so  long  as  the  actual  part  of 
the  work  which  blind  men  could  do  was  done  only  by,  blind 
operatives. 

In  the  first  class  of  shops,  training  for  a  particular  job 
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appears  to  be  largely  incidental,  and  is  given  by  the  foreman 
or  a  fellow  worker  detailed  for  the  purpose,  and  consists  merely 
in  instruction  for  the  small  job  in  hand.  In  other  shops,  a 
definite  training  section  is  established,  where  a  young  and 
promising  worker  may  be  given  a  complete  training  in  the 
trade  in  which  he  is  engaged. 

In  at  least  one  shop  of  the  second  class  the  co-operation 
of  the  state  division  of  re-education  is  obtained  and  a  definite 
tuition  payment  is  made  to  the  shop  doing  the  training  as  re- 
imbursement for  the  time  of  the  foreman  or  other  instructor. 

A  sheltered  shop  is  merely  a  cross  section  of  the  big 
world,  with  all  sorts  of  trouble  in  it.  By  a  process  of  elimina- 
tion, the  foreman  or  other  sighted  person  in  charge  of  such  a 
shop  is  selected  for  patience,  understanding  and  long-suffering 
good  humor,  and  his  job  is  to  cheer  the  depressed,  encourage 
the  ambitious,  and  keep  a  balance  of  good  humor  and  cordial 
relations  between  the  workers.  This  applies  to  both  types  of 
shops  equally.  That  this  ideal  is  at  all  times  realized,  is,  of 
course,  too  much  to  expect,  but  we  believe  that  for  the  class 
of  persons  who  require  sheltered  employment,  the  shop  is 
usually  the  center  of  interest  in  the  worker's  life.  The  com- 
petitive element  in  the  first  class  of  shops  is,  of  course,  largely 
absent,  while  in  the  second  class  of  shops  there  is  apt  to  be 
jealousy  and  unhappiness,  occasionally  arising  by  reason  of 
supposed  inequalities  in  the  payroll.  These  differences  must 
be  ironed  out  by  the  wise  superintendent. 

There  should  be  added  here  a  word  of  tribute  to  the  super- 
intendent or  manager  of  the  shop  giving  employment  to  blind 
workers.  The  problems  are  different  in  some  respects  from 
those  of  the  sighted  shop,  and  the  qualities  of  character  to 
successfully  cope  with  the  undoubted  eccentricities  of  view- 
point in  blind  workers,  requires  tact  and  patience  and  a  love 
for  service,  combined  with  technical  skill  and  business  ability. 
When  such  a  man  is  found,  he  usually  has  a  lifetime  job. 

Session  4 

Subject — Remuneration. 

Discussion  Leader — A.  L.  Curado  of  Connecticut. 

Wages  to  blind  persons  vary  greatly  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  Frequently  a  flat  minimum  is  established  in 
shops  of  the  first  class  employing  workers  of  low  productivity. 
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Where  housing  is  offered  in  connection  with  the  shop,  the 
wage  may  leave  a  narrow  margin  above  the  board  charged. 
The  problem  seems  to  be  to  get  for  the  individual  sufficient  for 
reasonable  comfort  and  contentment. 

Getting  into  the  second  class  of  shops,  we  find  piece  work 
pay  to  be  the  rule  and  union  wage  scales  are  observed.  Wages 
in  these  shops  will  run  from  $12  to  $30  a  week,  with  an  av- 
erage of  perhaps  $16.  In  shops  of  the  first  class  wages  will 
run  from  $6  to  $18  a  week,  with  an  average  of  $12.  There 
are  various  methods  of  arriving  at  a  subsidy  when  necessary. 
One  shop  has  a  sliding  scale  of  bonuses  which  gradually  de- 
creases as  the  worker's  scale  increases,  until,  when  he  has 
reached  a  wage  of  $15,  the*  bonus  runs  out. 

Time  forbids  gomg  into  detail  on  this  very  interesting 
session,  where  eight  shops  were  represented,  scattered  from 
Connecticut  to  New  Orleans.  In  many  shops  employing  the 
higher  grade  of  workers,  group  insurance  is  in  operation,  and 
in  most  shops,  compensation  insurance  against  accidents. 

At  the  request  of  President  Glover,  this  section  expresses 
its  opinion  of  the  program  of  arrangement  of  the  present  con- 
ference as  follows: 

1.  We  thoroughly  approve  of  the  plan  of  sectional  round 
tables,  but  express  what  we  have  found  almost  universal — the 
regret  that  so  many  occurred  simultaneously.  Many  workers 
are  vitally  interested  in  more  than  one  of  the  subjects,  and 
the  conflict  between  interests  has  brought  a  sense  of  loss.  If 
the  round  tables  could  be  so  arranged  that  not  more  than  two 
were  held  simultaneously,  and  the  time  for  holding  them  be 
correspondingly  increased,  even  at  the  expense  of  a  part  of  the 
general  sessions,  we  feel  that  members  would  get  more  of 
value. 

2.  We  feel  that  it  will  be  of  great  value  to  have  a  stenog- 
rapher in  attendance  at  each  session  of  each  section,  and  that 
a  transcript  of  the  discussion  be  made.  This  suggestion  may 
be  impractical,  but  we  believe  that  every  member  would  be 
glad  to  make  a  contribution,  if  necessary,  to  the  treasury  in 
order  to  provide  a  service  which  would  crystalize  the  many 
very  valuable  and  helpful  discussions  into  a  form  for  reference 
later,  and  that  it  would  enable  workers  to  cover  satisfactorily 
all  they  needed  in  the  several  sections. 

3.  Many  papers  given  in  the  general  sessions  have  aroused 
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great  interest,  and  the  desire  for  a  discussion  of  the  points 
raised  while  the  subject  is  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  listeners. 
We  suggest  that  the  time  allotted  to  the  delivery  be,  when- 
ever possible,  shortened;  the  balance  of  the  period  to  be  de- 
voted to  questions  or  discussion  of  the  paper. 


SUMMARY  OF  DELIBERATIONS 

Section    7,    Vocations    and    Employments 

Evelyn  C.  McKay,  Consultant 

Session    1 

Discussion  Leader,   J.   F.   Clunk,  placement  manager, 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
Fact  Finding 

The  presiding  chairman  opened  the  meeting  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  usefulness  of  the  Vocational  Survey  being  car- 
ried on  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  to  the  or- 
ganizations in  the  field,  both  as  a  measure  of  their  own  ac- 
complishments and  as  a  means  of  exchanging  ideas  and  exper- 
iences in  the  vocational  field. 

Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay,  research  agent,  American  Found- 
ation for  the  Blind,  stated  that  the  Foundation  had  now  on 
file  about  2,200  records  of  employed  blind  persons  from  over 
fifty  organizations,  but  still  more  reports  were  wanted.  Or- 
ganizations were  urged  to  send  in  reports  of  their  employed 
blind  or  to  send  lists  of  names  and  addresses  of  employed 
blind  persons  to  whom  the  Foundation  might  write  direct. 

The  information  thus  collected  is  being  worked  up  in 
the  form  of  Vocational  News  Letters,  which  are  sent  free  of 
charge  to  placement  agents  and  executives  in  work  for  the 
blind. 

Miss  McKay  described  the  Foundation's  plan  of  handling 
data  which  prevents  identification  of  any  individual  or  em- 
ployer and  there  was  some  discussion  of  this.  It  was  agreed 
to  be  most  desirable  that  the  identity  of  blind  workers  or  em- 
ployers of  the  blind  should  not  be  disclosed. 

It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  Vocational  News 
Letters  were  helpful  and  that  organizations  in  the  field  should 
co-operate  with  the  Foundation  in  its  vocational  studies. 

There  was  some  discussion  of  the  use  of  photographs  to 
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describe  jobs  in  detail  and  it  was  agreed  that  photographs  are 
most  valuable  for  this  purpose  and  also  as  a  means  of  edu- 
cating the  public.  The  members  of  the  group  were  tnen 
given  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  "pictorial  catalogue" 
used  by  the  placement  manager  of  the  Canadian  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind,  which  contains  photographs  of  blind 
workers  on  the  job  and  letters  from  their  employers  testifying 
to  their  efficiency. 

In  response  to  questions  from  the  group  Mr.  Clunk  de- 
scribed the  arrangements  of  the  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  in  establishing  hospital  and  factory  stands,  and 
emphasized  the  fact  that  the  concession  is  always  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Canadian  National  Institute,  not  of  the  blind 
worker. 

Session  2 

Discussion  Leader,  Guy  H,  Nickeson,  placement  agent, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 

Notable  Successes 

The  presiding  chairman  opened  the  meeting  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  fact  that  since  many  candidates  for  employ- 
ment are  not  suitable  for  factory  placement,  there  is  great 
need  to  discover  new  occupations  to  fit  various  types  of  indi- 
viduals. As  one  new  occupation  he  told  of  two  workers  who 
started  lending  libraries  of  ink-print  books  and  are  building 
them  up  successfully.  This  occupation  requires  little  capital 
and  involves  no  overhead  expense  as  it  can  be  carried  on  in 
the  home. 

Mr.  Clunk  described  some  of  the  new  factory  operations 
at  which  he  has  placed  blind  workers  in  Canada,  among  which 
were: 

Linking  sausages   in  a  packing-house 

Making  pitch-set  brushes 

Reaming,  drilling  and  riveting  by  machine  in  a  bicycle 
factory 

Turning  and  sewing  cloth  bags 

Making  golf-ball  cores 

Some  operations  in  the  making  of  rubber  shoes 

William  F.  Dresden  described  and  demonstrated  a  candy- 
vending  slot-machine  with  which  his  workers  are  doing  well. 
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The  blind  worker  secures  his  own  concessions  in  factories  or 
public  places,  rents  or  buys  the  machines  from  the  candy  com- 
pany, installs  them,  and  makes  the  rounds  periodically,  to 
refill  them  with  candy  bars  and  collect  the  money. 

Miss  Mercedes  Bennett  of  the  Book  League  of  America 
described  the  opportunities  open  to  the  blind  as  agents  of  that 
company.  An  annual  subscription  to  the  Book  League,  en- 
titling the  member  to  twelve  newly-published  books,  bound  in 
paper,  and  twelve  cloth-bound  classics,  costs  $18  cash  or  $19 
in  installments.  The  agent's  commission  is  $4.50  on  a  cash 
subscription  or  $4  on  a  time  subscription.  The  Book  League 
has  prepared  a  special  portfolio  for  the  use  of  blind  salesmen 
and  will  be  glad  to  co-operate  with  them  in  any  way  possible. 

Carl  C.  Wiley  of  Jacksonville,  111.,  described  his  work  as 
telephone  operator  in  a  large  state  institution  and  explained 
the  mechanical  device  which  he  uses  to  translate  the  light 
signals  on  the  switchboard  into  buzzes,  so  that  he  can  locate 
the  signal. 

There  was  some  discussion  of  the  employers'  tendency 
to  use  the  workmen's  compensation  act  or  the  liability  insur- 
ance rates  as  a  reason  for  not  hiring  blind  workers.  It  was 
agreed  that  in  many  cases  the  employer  was  under  a  false 
impression  as  to  the  actual  effect  of  these  factors,  and  they 
were  an  excuse  rather  than  a  reason. 

Session  3 

Discussion  Leader,  William  F.  Dresden,    state    employment 

agent,  Michigan. 
Vocational  Training 

In  opening  the  discussion,  the  presiding  chairman  em- 
phasized the  need  for  social  training  and  personality  develop- 
ment to  make  the  blind  more  ready  to  enter  the  industrial  or 
business  world,  especially  for  those  who  have  been  blind  from 
childhood. 

In  regard  to  specialized  vocational  training,  speed  tests  in 
the  schools  were  recommended  to  teach  the  students  the  value 
of  time  in  production. 

There  was  considerable  discussion  of  whether  or  not  it 
was  good  policy  to  place  a  worker  in  need  of  employment  if 
one  really  thinks  he  is  not  capable  of  filling  the  given  job 
satisfactorily.  The  opinion  was  expressed  that  in  many  cases 
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training  and  careful  supervision  can  overcome  such  apparent 
unfitness. 

There  was  some  discussion  of  the  number  of  placements 
of  blind  workers  made  in  this  country  and  of  the  total  number 
of  blind  employed.  Miss  McKay  reported  that  the  Foundation 
had  on  file  about  2,000  active  cases  of  employed  blind  persons 
but  this  is  known  to  be  far  from  a  complete  list  of  all  in  the 
country. 

Active  discussion  followed  as  to  the  economic  status  of 
the  blind,  and  the  number  who  are  or  can  be  self-supporting. 
It  was  agreed  that  there  are  many  blind  persons  for  whom 
suitable  positions  can  not  be  found  in  competitive  industry 
and  that  the  sheltered  workshops  and  the  various  reliefs  or 
"pensions"  have  an  important  part  to  play  in  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  these  individuals. 


Discussion  Leader,  Dorothy  Ross  Carmer,  designer,  New  York 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

Vocational  Advice 

The  presiding  chairman  opened  with  a  discussion  of  the 
fact  that  the  blind  must  be  considered  not  as  a  class  but  as 
individuals  and  that  many  different  vocations  must  be  found 
for  them  to  fit  their  various  types  of  ability. 

Tests  of  various  sorts  have  been  used,  especially  in  Ger- 
many, to  determine  latent  abilities.  Miss  Dorothy  Ross  Car- 
mer of  the  New  York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  is  co- 
operating with  Dr.  Emily  Burr,  of  the  Vocational  Adjustment 
Bureau,  in  New  York,  and  Miss  Kathryn  E,  Maxfield,  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  to  adapt  such  tests,  espe- 
cially dexterity  tests,  for  use  with  the  blind  in  this  country. 

There  was  some  discussion  of  the  German  law,  which  re- 
quires each  employer  to  select  a  certain  percentage  of  his 
force  from  among  the  handicapped.  While  it  was  generally 
felt  that  such  a  law  would  be  very  helpful  to  the  blind  in  this 
country,  the  consensus  of  opinion  was  that  such  legislation 
would  be  unconstitutional  in  the  United  States. 

The  group  then  discussed  the  "section  plan"  of  meeting 
which  had  been  carried  out  at  this  convention  and  it  was  the 
consensus  of  opinion  that  members  of  the  placement  group 
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approved  the  principles  of  small  groups  and  free  discussion 
but  recommended  that  in  future  the  section  meetings  be  so 
scheduled  as  to  make  it  possible  for  members  to  attend  meet- 
ings of  more  than  one  section.  Since  it  was  recognized  that 
this  would  require  more  time,  the  following  means  of  accom- 
plishing this  were  suggested: 

1.  Eliminate  general  sessions  entirely 

2.  Reduce  the  number  of  general  sessions 

3.  Limit  papers  at  general  sessions  to  ten  minutes 

4.  Present  only  summaries  of  papers  at  the  general  ses- 
sions and  print  papers  in  full  in  the  proceedings 

5.  Reduce  the  time  allotted  for  the  Foundation  meeting 
or  schedule  it  at  the  same  time  as  section  meetings 

6.  Extend  the  time  of  the  convention. 
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Business  Sessions  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  BHnd 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  DEFINITION 

OF  BLINDNESS 
On  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  June  26th,  1929,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Definition  of  Blindness  submitted  its  tentative 
report  to  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 
The  report  was  read  by  Edward  M.  VanCleve,  principal  of 
the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 

After  discussion  from  the  floor,  the  tentative  report  was 
accepted. 

The  Committee  is  to  continue,  and  to  report  to  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  at  its  next  Bi- 
ennial Convention. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

LoTTA  S.  Rand, 

Secretary. 

Definition    of   Blindness 

Report  of  Committee  appointed  at  the  Twelfth  Biennial 
Convention  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  June,  1927,  to  recommend  a 
definition  of  blindness  which  can  be  used  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses. 

Lydia  Y.  Hayes,  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
Chairman;  Lotta  S.  Rand,  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  Secretary;  George  F.  Meyer,  Minnesota  Council  of 
Agencies  for  the  Blind. 

All  persons  interested  in  the  education  and  employment 
of  the  blind  have  for  years  been  confronted  by  the  problem 
of  how  to  define  blindness  and  where  to  draw  the  line  and  still 
be  just  to  the  child  or  adult  as  well  as  to  the  public.  The 
definition  should  be  elastic  enough  to  enable  the  educators  to 
give  the  right  type  of  education  to  every  indi\'idual  needing 
special  facilities  for  the  acquisition  of  that  knowledge  which 
will  fit  him  to  become  a  productive  member  of  the  community 
where  he  may  live,  without  endangering  the  vision  which  he 
now  possesses. 

The  difficulty  of  formulating  a  definition  both  compre- 
hensive and  sufllciently  exact  is  recognized.     The  committee 
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has  sought  the  consensus  of  opinion  from  persons  engageo 
in  our  field  of  work  through  a  questionnaire  sent  to  all  or- 
ganizations, institutions  and  schools  listed  in  the  directory 
published  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  and  also 
to  several  ophthalmologists  and  other  persons  interested  In 
the  blind,  and  then  in  the  spring  of  1928  this  matter  was 
again  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  the  OutlooK 
for  the  Blind.  Of  the  twenty-eight  answers  to  this  question- 
naire sent  to  three  hundred  persons  or  organizations,  twelve 
were  non-committal,  the  remainder  varied  in  the  extreme. 

Realizing  the  difficulty  of  the  special  committee's  task, 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  at  a  meeting  held  in  Faribault,  Min- 
nesota, June,  1928,  voted  to  enlarge  the  membership  of  this 
committee  to  secure  a  definition  of  blindness,  by  asking  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  to  appoint 
two  representatives.  After  the  above  report  had  been  dis- 
cussed by  the  members  of  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind  at  their  biennial  convention  then  in 
session  at  Faribault,  Minnesota,  it  was  voted  by  that  organ- 
ization that  they  be  represented  on  said  committee,  and  their 
president  appointed  Edward  M.  VanCleve,  principal  of  the 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  and  F.  E. 
Palmer,  superintendent  of  the  Iowa  School  for  the  Blind.  Dr. 
B.  Franklin  Royer  was  asked  to  sit  in  with  the  committee 
as  the  representative  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness  and  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
members  of  this  committee  met  with  a  group  of  interested 
persons  at  the  offices  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  New  York  City,  on  February  19,  1929,  to  discuss  ways 
and  means  to  obtain  better  statistics  relating  to  the  blind. 
Among  the  persons  present  were  representatives  of  the  Fed- 
eral Census  Bureau,  Dr.  Harry  L.  Best,  and  statistical  experts. 

At  this  conference  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  it  was 
most  important  that  workers  for  the  blind  should  agree  upon 
a  definition  of  blindness,  thereby  justifying  the  action  of  this 
Association  in  its  original  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
study  this  question. 
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After  several  meetings  the  committee  framed  for  tenta- 
tive consideration  three  definitions,  which  are  self-explana- 
tory, as  follows: 

1.  In  general,  a  person  is  blind  who  is  unable  even  with 
the  use  of  specially  fitted  glasses  to  read  ordinary 
type,  or  to  perform  any  work  for  which  eyesight  is 
necessary. 

2.  For  educational  purposes  a  person  is  blind  who  can- 
not safely  or  profitably  be  trained  in  the  manner  of 
the  seeing.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  a  person  with 
visual  acuity  in  the  better  eye  of  less  than  20/200 
should  be  instructed  by  use  of  tactile  methods. 

3.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  competent  physician, 
blindness  is  a  term  too  relative  for  common  use  and 
includes  many  stages  of  defective  vision  from  abso- 
lute lack  of  light  perception  up  to  partial  and  even 
useful  vision. 

These  definitions  were  submitted  to  the  American  Oph- 
thalmological  Society  for  advice  and  constructive  criticism,  at 
their  convention  held  June  12,  1929,  at  Hot  Springs,  Virginia. 
They  were  also  asked  to  appoint  a  sub-committee  to  co-operate 
with  this  committee. 

Pending  the  receipt  of  advice  from  the  American  Ophthal- 
mological  Society  your  committee  recommends  the  adoption 
of  the  three  definitions  submitted  above. 

The  committee  further  recommends  that  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  be  requested  to  pre- 
pare an  outline  suggesting  methods  and  simple  procedure  for 
a  lay  worker  to  secure  a  rough  estimate  of  degree  of  vision 
and  emphasizing  that  the  real  diagnosis  must  come  from  a 
competent  physician. 


REPORT  OF  THE  JOINT  A.  A.  W.  B.-A.  A.  I.  B. 
COMMITTEE  ON  A  WORLD  CONFERENCE 
OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 
In  1927  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind  creating  a  committee  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  workers  for  the  blind  in  various  foreign 
countries  looking  toward  the  calling  of  an  international  con- 
ference on  work  for  the  blind.     The  resolution  establishing 
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this  committee  requested  the  President  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  to  act  with  the  President 
of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Bhnd  in  ap- 
pointing this  committee.  The  A.  A.  I.  B.  by  resolution  con- 
curred in  this  in  1928.  Accordingly  the  following  persons 
were  appointed:  Mrs.  Mary  Dranga  Campbell,  William  A. 
Hadley,  Thomas  S.  McAloney,  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  and 
Robert  B.  Irwin,  Chairman,  with  President  Calvin  Glover  of 
the  A.  A.  W.  B.  and  President  J.  T.  Hooper  of  the  A.  A.  I.  B. 
as  members  ex  officio.  It  has  been  impossible  to  get  a  meet- 
ing of  the  full  committee.  The  chairman,  however,  has  haa 
several  conferences  with  individual  members,  especially  Mrs. 
Campbell  and  Mr.  Van  Cleve. 

On  June  11th  there  was  held  at  the  Foundation  office  a 
meeting,  consisting  of  Mrs.  Campbell,  Mr.  Van  Cleve,  and  the 
chairman,  at  which  the  steps  which  had  been  taken  by  the 
chairman  were  reported  and  discussed  at  some  length.  Con- 
siderable personal  correspondence  was  carried  on  by  the  chair- 
man, during  the  past  two  years,  with  individual  leaders  in 
work  for  the  blind  in  Europe  and  elsewhere.  In  December, 
1928,  a  letter  was  sent  out  to  workers  for  the  blind  in  prac- 
tically every  civilized  country,  asking  them  if  they  would  be 
interested  to  attend  a  world  conference  on  work  for  the  blind 
to  be  held  in  New  York  City  in  1931.  Many  favorable  replies 
were  received,  though  there  was  a  strong  feeling  in  most  quar- 
ters that  the  high  cost  of  travelling  would  be  a  serious  obstacle 
to  the  attendance  of  many  workers.  This  letter  also  developed 
the  fact  that  there  was  also  on  foot  in  Germany  a  movement 
looking  toward  the  calling  of  a  world  conference  in  1931.  A 
pre-convention  conference  had  already  been  called  to  meet  in 
Vienna  in  July,  1929.  This  conference  is  to  consider  a  possible 
meeting  place  and  take  preliminary  steps  toward  drawing  up 
a  program. 

It  was  decided,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  act 
independently  of  this  European  movement,  and  that  it  would 
be  advisable  to  have  your  chairman  attend  the  meeting  in 
Vienna,  and  extend  to  the  delegates  present  an  invitation  to 
select  New  York  as  the  meeting  place  for  the  world  confer- 
ence in  1931. 

Of  course,  there  will  be  considerable  expense  connected 
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with  the  conduct  of  such  a  conference.  Your  Chairman  has 
taken  up  this  matter  with  certain  persons  interested  not  only 
in  the  blind,  but  also  in  movements  to  bring  about  greater 
international  good  will,  and  he  also  presented  the  matter  to 
the  President  of  the  Foundation  personally,  and  to  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  that  organization.  As  a  result  of  these 
overtures  sufficient  funds  were  pledged  to  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Bhnd  to  warrant  it  in  undertaking  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  this  project. 

It  was  found  that  if  many  governments  were  to  send  offi- 
cial delegates  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  United  States 
Government  to  endorse  the  convention.  Accordingly  M.  C. 
Migel  went  to  Washington,  and  after  some  investigation  of 
this  subject,  arranged  with  Senator  Moses  to  introduce  a 
joint  resolution  into  Congress  authorizing  President  Hoover  to 
call  a  world  conference  on  work  for  the  blind  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  and 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  As  soon  as  this  reso- 
lution is  passed.  President  Hoover  will  be  requested  to  extend 
this  invitation  through  the  regular  United  States  diplomatic 
channels.  It  is  hoped  that  in  this  way  many  countries  will 
be  induced  to  send  official  delegates  at  governmental  expense. 

It  would  be  helpful  to  your  Chairman  if  at  the  Vienna 
meeting  on  the  14th  of  July  he  could  present  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
inviting  the  workers  for  the  blind  of  the  world  to  hold  their 
international  convention  in  America  in  1931. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Robert  B.  Irwin,  Chairman. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS 
WHEREAS,  the  management  of  the  Hotel  Wawasee,  C. 
D.  Chadwick,  and  others  have  made  an  honest  effort  to  make 
our  stay  during  the  Convention  a  pleasant  one ;  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  in  Convention  assembled  June  24-28,  1929,  does 
extend  to  the  officers  of  the  Hotel,  to  Mr.  Chadwick,  and  to 
all  others  who  have  in  any  way  contributed  to  our  comfort 
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and  pleasure  while  in  session  our  deepest  appreciation  and 
thanks  for  their  untiring  efforts  in  our  behalf,  and, 

WHEREAS,  the  president  and  the  Executive  Committee 
of  this  Association  have  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  Conven- 
tion in  a  highly  creditable  manner,  and, 

WHEREAS,  the  officers  of  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  of  two  years 
ago  have  not  been  thanked  for  their  valuable  service,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  we  wish  to  thank  the  President  and  the 
Executive  Committee  of  this  Convention  for  their  untiring 
efforts  in  making  this  Convention  a  success,  and  that  we  ex- 
tend to  the  President  and  the  Executive  Committee  of  two 
years  ago  our  sincere  thanks  and  appreciation  for  their  valu- 
able service  and  trust  that  their  interest  may  continue  as 
active  in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past. 


WHEREAS,  we  learn  with  much  gratitude  of  the  mag- 
nificent work  of  Lions  International  in  its  progressive  pro- 
gram for  and  among  the  blind,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  we  extend  to  the  President  and  Offi- 
cers of  Lions  International  our  sincere  thanks  and  apprecia- 
tion for  the  valuable  assistance  and  service  they  are  render- 
ing to  the  blind  throughout  the  nation,  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  that  the  blind  members  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  express  to  the  Univer- 
sal Braille  Press  their  appreciation  for  the  embossed  program 
of  this  Convention,  which  has  added  much  to  their  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  on  this  occasion. 


WHEREAS,  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  was  instrumental  in  organizing  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind,  and, 

WHEREAS,  it  has  failed  to  develop  in  sufficient  degree 
the  group  consciousness  through  adequate  membership  in  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  As- 
sociation be,  and  it  is  hereby  charged  with  the  duty  of  in- 
creasing the  membership  of  the  respective  groups  of  workers 
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for  the  blind  enjoying  representation   upon  the  Foundation 
Board  of  Directors,  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  that  such  a  group  consciousness  be  de- 
veloped in  advance  of  each  annual  convention  as  will  insure 
representation  agreeable  to  the  respective  groups. 


WHEREAS,  it  should  be  the  purpose  of  all  organizations 
interested  in  any  way  in  the  affairs  of  blind  people  to  secure 
the  good  will  of,  and  to  promote  harmony  among  blind  people 
everywhere,  and 

WHEREAS,  from  time  to  time  literature  of  a  deceptive 
character,  misleading  to  the  public  and  detrimental  to  the 
blind,  is  printed  and  distributed,  and  articles  of  the  same  na- 
ture are  published  in  the  press,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  by  the  delegates  here  assembled  at  the 
Thirteenth  Biennial  Convention  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  Lake  Wawasee,  Ind.,  June  24  to  28, 
1929,  that  the  printing  and  distribution  of  such  literature  by- 
individuals  or  organizations  and  the  sending  of  the  same 
through  the  mails ;  the  publishing  of  such  articles  in  the  press, 
and  the  making  of  verbal  statements  of  the  same  deceptive 
character  in  speeches,  lectures,  etc.,  on  public  platform  or 
broadcast  over  radio,  be  severely  censured  and  the  practice 
thereof  condemned  as  being  UNFAIR,  UNCHRISTIAN,  UN- 
CHARITABLE and  calculated  to  foster  misunderstanding  in 
the  mind  of  the  public,  and  to  create  discord  and  ill-will  among 
the  blind. 


WHEREAS,  some  30  per  cent,  of  the  total  blind  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  Canada  is  unquestionably  en- 
titled to  financial  reparation,  as  the  most  practical  form  of 
restitution  for  deprivation  suffered  at  the  hands  of  an  ill- 
regulated  society;  and 

WHEREAS,  this  problem  has  been  both  approached  and 
handled  more  inadequately  and  more  improperly  than  any 
other  phase  of  work  for  the  blind ;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  questions  involved  are  so  intimately  per- 
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sonal  and  so  essentially  financial,  as  to  make  the  problem  it- 
self an  exceptionally  sensitive  and  difRciilt  one;  and, 

WHEREAS,  the  lack  of  timely  and  adequate  financial  re- 
lief for  non-employable  blind  people,  not  only  tends  to  force 
these  individuals  to  methods  of  earning  a  livelihood  com- 
monly characterized  as  pauperism,  but  also  seriously  embar- 
rasses the  problem  of  employing  those  blind  people  capable  of 
professional,  commercial,  or  industrial  activity  by  constantly 
injecting  into  the  situation  so  many  cases  of  the  definitely 
non-employable  blind;  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  in  convention  assembled,  at  Wawasee,  Indiana, 
June  28,  1929,  devote  itself  to  the  solution  of  this  most  im- 
portant problem  of  the  day,  by  placing  the  question  in  the 
hands  of  a  committee  definitely  charged  to  study  existing 
methods  of  relief  and  to  report  its  findings,  including  definite 
plans  and  recommendations,  to  the  1931  convention  of  this 
Association ;  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  that  the  president  of  this  Association  shalf 
serve  as  the  active  Chairman  of  this  committee,  and  that  the 
other  personnel  of  the  committee  shall  consist  of  one  leading 
educator  of  the  young  blind,  two  known  friends  of  the  so- 
called  street  worker,  and  one  leading  employer  of  the  adult 
blind,  and  the  executive  committee  of  the  Association  be 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  securing  funds,  not  in  ex- 
cess of  $500,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  this  committee. 


WHEREAS,  in  1927  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the  A.  A. 
W.  B.,  and  concurred  in  by  the  A.  A.  L  B.  in  1928,  creating  a 
Joint  Committee  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  individual 
leaders  in  work  for  the  blind  in  various  foreign  countries  look- 
ing toward  the  calling  of  an  International  Conference  on  Work 
for  the  Blind  in  America  in  1931,  and 

WHEREAS,  a  pre-convention  conference  has  been  called 
by  European  workers  for  the  blind  to  be  held  in  Vienna,  July 
14,  1929,  looking  toward  the  holding  of  an  International  Con- 
ference in  1931,  and  at  which  time  the  place  of  meeting  and 
the  program  of  such  a  Conference  are  to  be  discussed,  be  it 
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RESOLVED,  that  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  endorses  the  action  of  the  Joint  Committee  of 
the  A.  A.  W.  B.  and  the  A.  A.  I.  B.  in  extending  an  invitation 
to  the  workers  attending  the  July  Conference  in  Vienna  to 
hold  such  an  International  Conference  in  New  York  City  in 
1931. 


WHEREAS,  the  acceptable  supply  of  Braille  periodicals 
and  books  for  the  adult  blind  of  America  is  distressingly  lim- 
ited, and  present  efforts  to  increase  the  supply  not  sufficiently 
productive  to  meet  the  situation ;  and 

WHEREAS,  it  is  deemed  necessary  by  workers  for  the 
blind  in  national  convention  assembled,  that  a  nation-wide 
movement  be  inaugurated  to  remedy  this  condition ;  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
be  requested  to  take  the  initiative,  in  cooperation  with  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  and  other 
agencies,  in  the  development  and  execution  of  a  plan  to  pro- 
vide the  adult  blind  readers  of  America  with  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  embossed  literature;  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that 
all  agencies  for  the  blind  be  requested  by  the  Foundation  to 
cooperate  in  a  joint  effort  to  achieve  this  end. 


WHEREAS,  broom  and  mop  making  are  industries  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  the  blind,  whose  handicap  makes  it  prac- 
tically impossible  for  them  to  engage  successfully  in  other 
industries;  and 

WHEREAS,  quantities  of  brooms  and  mops  are  now  made 
in  prisons  and  compete  unfavorably  and  very  seriously  with 
the  products  produced  by  blind  workers ;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  prison  industries  are  now  entering  upon 
a  period  of  reorganization  owing  to  the  passage  of  the  Hawes- 
Cooper  Convict  Labor  Bill ;  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  in  convention  assembled  at  Wawasee,  Indiana, 
June  24-8,  1929,  does  earnestly  petition  the  Governors  and 
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prison  authorities  of  the  various  states  to  discontinue  the  em- 
ployment of  prisoners  in  the  production  of  brooms  and  mops, 
and  also  urges  these  officials  to  encourage  state  purchasing 
departments  whenever  possible  to  purchase  such  brooms  and 
mops  as  they  require  from  the  institutions  for  the  blind ;  and 
be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the 
Governor  of  every  state  in  the  Union. 


WHEREAS,  from  the  survey  made  of  the  deaf-bhnd  it 
is  shown  that  the  deaf -blind  are  greatly  neglected  and  in  need 
of  help  of  various  kinds,  and, 

WHEREAS,  Miss  Corinne  Rocheleau  and  Miss  Rebecca 
Mack  have  devoted  years  to  this  special  study  with  the  ulti- 
mate hope  of  providing  this  needed  aid,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  in  convention  assembled  commend  these  ladies 
for  their  valuable  work  and  recommend  that  the  American 
Foundation  make  a  careful  study  of  the  education  of  the  deaf- 
blind. 


WHEREAS,  the  manufacturing  and  other  economic  in- 
terests of  the  blind  people  of  the  several  States  of  the  Union 
are  daily  growing  in  closer  proximity,  and, 

WHEREAS,  the  marketing  and  other  activities  are  daily 
suggesting  points  of  ethical  import,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  the  President  of  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  ap- 
point a  committee  of  five  to  make  a  careful  study  of  ethical 
practices  now  being  used  in  the  work  for  the  blind  throughout 
the  country  and  report  back  to  the  convention  of  1931  its 
findings,  looking  to  the  adoption  of  a  suitable  code  of  ethics  to 
be  used  in  the  work  for  the  blind. 


WHEREAS,  Ambrose  Shotwell,  one  of  the  founders  of 
A.  A.  W.  B.„  one  of  the  early  teachers  of  the  Wisconsin  School 
for  the  Blind,  active  member  of  the  Uniform  Type  Committee, 
founder  of  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Michi- 
gan  Employment  Institution   for   the   Blind,   and  for  many 
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years  librarian  and  instructor  and  teacher  of  embossed  types 
at  the  latter  institution,  has  the  first  of  June  of  this  year  been 
designated  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  Li- 
brarian and  Instructor  Emeritus  of  the  Michigan  Employment 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  the  secretary  of  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  send 
Mr.  Shotwell  our  congratulations  upon  this  recognition,  and 
our  greetings  and  good  wishes  for  the  future. 


BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  Mrs.  Lumb  be  commissioned  by 
the  A.  A.  W.  B.  in  convention  assembled  at  Lake  Wawasee, 
Ind.,  June  24  to  28,  1929,  to  convey  to  J.  Frank  Lumb  the 
appreciation  of  this  convention  for  his  paper  entitled  "In  Me- 
moriam — Louis  Braille,"  and  the  hope  expressed  by  its  mem- 
bership that  he  will  be  restored  to  health. 

H.  R.  Latimer,  Chairman 
D.  W.  Glover 
Edith  Marsh 
Georgia  Trader 


REPORT  OF  THE  NECROLOGY  COMMITTEE 
"Leaf  after  leaf  falls  off,  flower  after  flower, 
Some  in  the  chill,  some  in  the  warmer  hour ; 
Alive  they  flourished  and  alive  they  fall 
And  earth  who  nourished  them  receives  them  all." 
As  we  come  to  these  moments  of  this  great  convention, 
during  which  we  have  been  joining  heart  and  soul  in  an  effort 
to  come  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  work  to  which  we 
have  been  called,  bringing  to  its  problems  our  mutual  long- 
ings, our  mutual  aspirations,  our    mutual    sympathies,    and 
sometimes  our  mutual  heart  aches  because  of  our  human  lim- 
itations, it  seems  eminently  fitting  that  we  should  tarry  awhile 
to  call  to  mind  the  names  of  our  faithful  comrades  who  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years  have  completed  the  journey  to  the 
Father's  House  of  Many  Mansions ;  to  that 

"Fairer  dwelling,  built  to  last 
Till  all  the  carpentry  of  time  is  past." 

So  rich  in  service  were  they,  so  noble  in  life,  so  true  in  friend- 
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ship,  that  even  now  they  seem  a  part  of  our  dehberations  and 
companions  in  our  aspirations  and  longings,  even  though 

"The  twilight  falls  and  toil  doth  cease 
And  o'er  their  souls  God  spreads  his  mantle-peace." 

There  have  been  moments  in  our  associations  together, 
when  we  have  been  renewing  the  friendships  of  other  years 
and  giving  expression  to  our  hopes  for  the  future — ^there  have 
been  times  when  I  have  thought  of  our  comrades  whose  mortal 
has  put  on  the  immortality  of  more  abundant  life  as  still  num- 
bered among  us,  applauding  our  efforts  to  achieve  the  good, 
the  beautiful  and  the  entire;  approving  or  disapproving  our 
conclusions;  and  joining  in  our  plans  and  purposes.  Perhaps 
it  is  faith  that  is  father  to  the  thought,  but  we  who  are  near- 
ing  the  sunset-land  refuse  to  believe: 

"That  darkness  is  the  doom  of  light. 
That  every  sun  doth  sink  in  night's  abyss. 
While  every  golden  day  declines  to  this : 
To  die  and  pass  at  evening  out  of  sight." 

Rather  we  choose  to  believe. 

"That  morning  ends  the  night, 
That  death  must  die  beneath  the  day-spring's  kiss. 
Whilst  Dawn  the  powers  of  darkness  shall  dismiss 
And  put  the  dusky  armaments  to  flight." 

A.  L.  Frick,  in  his  poem  entitled  "The  Rose  Still  Grows 
Beyond  the  Wall,"  tells  us  that  once  near  a  shadowy  wall  a 
rose  grew,  budded  and  blossomed  in  God's  free  light,  and  as 
it  grew  to  a  loftier  height  it  found  a  crevice  in  the  wall ;  a 
beam  of  light  shone  through  this  crevice.  The  rose,  following 
the  light  through  the  crevice,  unfolded  itself  on  the  other  side, 
finding  light  and  dew  and  broadening  view  the  same  as  they 
were  before.  To  this  beautiful  thought  the  poet  adds  these 
lines: 

"Shall  claim  of  death  cause  us  to  grieve. 

And  make  our  courage  faint  or  fall  ? 

Nay !  let  us  faith  and  hope  receive ; 

The  rose  still  grows  beyond  the  wall." 

In  that  faith,  I  ask  you  to  salute  our  comrades  who  have 
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passed  on  into  the  abundance  and  completeness  of  life.  I  ask 
you  to  salute  them  as  the  recipients  of  life  because  worthy  of 
more  abundant  life.  I  ask  you  to  salute  them  as  those  clothed 
in  the  garments  of  immortality  because  fitted  for  immortality. 
I  ask  you  to  greet  them  as  friends  because  theirs  is  the  kind 
of  friendship  that  abides  and  makes  us  wish  to  say: 

"Sweet  souls  around  us !  watch  us  still, 
Press  nearer  to  our  side, 
Into  our  thoughts,  into  our  prayers, 
With  gentle  helpings  glide." 

Therefore,  we,  in  the  full  vigor  of  manhood  and  woman- 
hood, with  faces  set  to  our  new  tasks  and  our  greater  respon- 
sibilities because  of  the  supreme  privilege  of  our  meeting  here 
— therefore  we  stand  here  and  salute  those  of  our  comrades 
who  have  completed  this  part  of  the  great  journey  of  life.  And 
as  we  salute  them,  it  is  fitting  that  the  words  of  the  great 
Emancipator  should  fall  upon  our  hearts 

"It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the 
great  task  remaining  before  us  ;  that  from  these 
honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  the 
cause  for  which  they  gave  the  full  measure  of 

devotion ;  that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these 
dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain." 

The  following  memorials  are  offered  in  fond  remem- 
brance of  our  comrades  who  have  passed  into  the  "other  room 
of  life": 

Miss  Margaret  McGuffy 
Miss  Margaret  McGuffy,  Librarian  in  charge  of  the  Di- 
vision for  the  Blind,  Library  of  Congress  for  two  years,  died 
November  16,  1927. 

Eben  Porter  Morford 
Eben  Porter  Morford,  for  thirty-three  years  a  national 
figure,  and  known  to  all  the  workers  for  the  blind  in  both 
Europe  and  America,  once  president  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  Dean  of  the  great  University 
of  the  Blind,  passed  to  the  reward  of  a  life  rich  in  service  to 
his  fellow  sightless  men  January  27,  1929. 
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Patrick  O'Neil 
Patrick  O'Neil,  Director  of  the  Placement  Department  of 
the  New  York  Commission  for  the  Blind,  a  man  of  victorious 
and  buoyant  spirit,  a  high  minded  and  inspiring  worker  for 
the  blind,  departed  this  life  in  the  spring  of  1929. 

Frederick  Henry  Tschudi 
Frederick  Henry  Tschudi,  for  twenty  years  teacher  of 
organ  and  piano  at  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind,  was  called  out  of  this  life  July  25,  1928. 

Samuel  F.  Hubbard 
Samuel   F.   Hubbard,   a   very  vital   part  of  the   Massa- 
chusetts Association  for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Adult 
Blind,  its  Vice-President  from  the  first,  and  always  one  of  its 
governing  board,  died  March  3,  1928. 

James  P.  Monroe 
James  P.  Monroe,  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  for  ten  years  chair- 
man of  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Massachusetts  Asso- 
ciation for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind  com- 
pleted the  journey  through  the  kingdom  of  this  life  Febru- 
ary, 1929. 

Dr.  Edgar  E.  Bramlette 
Dr.  Edgar  E.  Bramlette,  superintendent  of  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  at  the  time  of  his  death,  for- 
merly superintendent  of  the  Texas  School  for  the  Blind,  for 
three  years  connected  with  our  consular  service  in  Germany, 
a  true  friend  to  his  fellow  man,  trustee  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  faithful  in  every  field  of  service, 
died  March  6,  1929. 

Dr.  Albert  Hayne  Walker 
Dr.  Albert  Hayne  Walker,  beloved  superintendent  of  the 
Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  died  at  St.  Augustine, 
November  21,  1927. 

Miss  Alice  M.  Lane 
Miss  Alice  M.  Lane,  for  thirty-three  years  a  devoted  and 
consecrated  teacher  in  the  girls'  lower  school  of  Perkins  In- 
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stitution,    heard   the    Master    Teacher's    announcement    that 
"schoors  out"  March  28,  1927. 

Frances  M.  Langworthy 
Miss  Frances  M.  Langworthy,  for  thirty-five  years  a 
teacher  in  the  Girls'  Upper  School  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  whose  influence  touched  the  lives  of  hundreds  with  a  new 
hope  and  courage  went  to  her  eternal  reward  during  the  year 
1927. 

Miss  Lillian  McGlasson 
Miss  Lillian  McGlasson,  connected  with  the  Illinois  School 
for  the  Blind  for  more  than  twenty  years,  died  October  28, 
1928. 

Miss  Anna  May  Snydehi 
Miss  Anna  May  Snyder,  supervisor  at  the  High  School 
Girls'  Cottage  of  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind  for  many 
years,  passed  out  this  life  November  14,  1927. 

Ckarles  H.  Parkin 
Charles  H.  Parkin,  member  of  the  Ohio  Commission  for 
the  Blind  and  its  president,  died  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  September 
20,  1928,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six. 

Miss  Julia  Purnell 
Miss  Julia  Purnell,  for  sixty-nine  years  a  pupil  and  teach- 
er in  the  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind,  passed  into  the  other 
school  of  life  May  23,  1928. 

Kasimer  Balwinski 
Kasimer  Balwinski,  teacher  of  piano  tuning  in  the  Michi- 
gan Employment  Institute,  passed  to  his  eternal  reward  Au- 
gust 27,  1927. 

Mrs.  Bertha  M.  Swisher 
Mrs.  Bertha  M.  Swisher,  president  of  the  Weber  County 
Association  for  the  Blind  and  for  many  years  manager  of  the 
Weber  Workshop  for  the  Blind,  left  the  home  of  her  earth  pil- 
grimage during  the  month  of  April,  1929.  Her  death  oc- 
curred at  Ogden,  Utah. 

Miss  Olive  Kirk 
Miss  Olive  Kirk,  who  died  December  7,  1928,  was  the 
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first  secretary  of  the  Braille  Memorial  Club  which  was  organ- 
ized in  Denver  in  1926. 

William  I.  Scandlin 

William  I.  Scandlin,  formerly  a  member  of  Congress,  di- 
rector of  the  field  and  social  work  of  the  New  York  Light- 
house, president  of  the  Blind  Men's  Improvement  Club,  died 
July  10th,  1927. 

Caesar  A.  GrassiiJjI 
Caesar  A.  Grasselli,  largest  benefactor  and  one  of  the  best 
friends  of  the  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind,  a  beautiful 
spirit  that  enriched  the  lives  of  all  who  knew  him,  went  to 
his  long  home  July  28,  1928. 

Miss  Alice  Fuller 
Miss  Alice  Fuller,  a  graduate  of  the  Arkansas  School  for 
the  Blind,  in  1905,  teacher  of  music  and  expression  at  Prairie 
View,  Arkansas,  died  during  the  past  year. 

Dr.  John  A.  Simpson 
Dr.  John  A.  Simpson,  born  in  Richmond,  Va.  Oct.  10, 
1845,  died  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  May  12,  1929,  was 
graduated  from  the  North  Carolina  State  School  for  the  Bhnd 
in  1865,  served  that  institution  in  a  teaching  capacity  for  58 
years,  and  was  retired  in  1924  with  the  title  of  dean  emeritus. 
He  conversed  fluently  in  six  languages,  was  the  author  of 
some  of  the  first  modem  language  textbooks  for  the  blind  and 
of  ''Notes  on  Tuning". 

Mrs.  Carrie  Wilson  Costner 
Mrs.  Carrie  Wilson  Costner,  one-time  teacher,  matron 
and  housekeeper  at  the  North  Carolina  School  for  the  Bhnd, 
true  and  understanding  friend  of  the  blind,  devoted  member 
of  the  North  Carolina  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
was  laid  to  rest  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  February  4,  1928. 

Marion  R.  Howell 
Marion   R.   Howell,   bom   August   22,   1882,   at  Summer 
Grove,  La.,  graduated  from  the  State  School  for  the  Blind  at 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  in  1903,  for  23  years  a  successful  teacher  of 
music  in  Shreveport,  La.,  died  May  19,  1929. 
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Captain  Charles  M.  Brown 
Captain  Charles    M.    Brown,    trustee    oi    the    American 
Foundation  for  the  BHnd,   resident  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vania, passed  into  the  rewards  of  eternal  life  March  6,  1929. 

Necrology  Committee: 

Francis  Eber  Palmer,  chairman 
A.  J.  Caldwell 
Mary  W.  Eastman 
John  C.  Fowler 
Jennie  C.  Jackson 


REPORT  OF  THE  AUDITING  COMMITTEE 
The  auditing  committee  recommends  that  a  fiscal  audit 
period  of  two  years  be  set  up;  said  audit  period  to  terminate 
not  less  than  sixty  days  before  or  after  the  biennial  session  of 
the  A.  A.  W.  B.  We  further  recommend  that  consideration 
be  given  to  having  this  audit  made  by  certified  accountants. 
We  have  examined  the  report  of  the  treasurer  appended  here- 
with and  have  approved  the  same. 

G.  F.  Oliphant,  Chairman 
Ethel  T.  Holmes 
Grace  S.  Harper. 


TREASURER'S  REPORT 
June  20,  1927  to  June  20,  1929 

RECEIPTS 

Balance  brought  forward,  June  20,  1927 $  330.56 

Dues  to  present  date -—  974.25 

Received  on  account  of  report  fund 1,273.10 

Interest  on  checking  account 37.79 

Miscellaneous  and  old  reports... 43.73 

Total    receipts - $  2,659.43 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Disbursements  on  account  of  report $  1,059.46 

Printing  .....$881.98 

Postage  and  Express 72.35 
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stenographic  Service  100.00 

Miscellaneous    5.13 

Printing  and  Stationery  118.49 

Postage  and  Express  and  Telegrams 29.05 

Traveling  Expenses    159.56 

Stenographic  Service 82.26 

Miscellaneous  117.94 

Total   Disbursements   $  1,566.76 

Amount  in  Contingent  Fund,  or  Report  Fund $  213.64 

Amount  in  Membership  Fund 879.03 


Balance  on  hand,  June  20,  1929 $  1,092.67 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  NOMINATIONS 

President : 

Calvin  S.  Glover,  Executive  Secretary,  Cincinnati  As- 
sociation for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

First  Vice-President: 

Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes,  Executive  Secretary,  New  Jer- 
sey Commission  for  the  Blind,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Second  Vice-President: 

Bradley  S.  Joice,  Superintendent,  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Secretary : 

Stetson  K.  Ryan,  Secretary,  Connecticut  Board  ol 
Education  of  the  Blind,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

Treasurer : 

George  F.  Meyer,  Supervisor,  Department  for  the 
Blind,  Minneapolis  Public  Schools,  Minneapolis,  Min- 
nesota. 

Bertha  Hanford,  Chairman 

Frank  C.  Bryan 

Newel  Perry. 
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CONSTITUTION  AMENDED 

It  was  voted:  That  Section  3  of  Article  2  of  the  Consti- 
tution be  amended  to  read:  "Every  member  of  this  organiza- 
tion shall  pay  dues,  as  fixed  by  the  Association  or  its  Execu- 
tive Committee,  Such  dues  shall  cover  the  biennial  period  or 
any  fraction  thereof,  beginning  on  January  1  of  each  odd-num- 
bered year  and  ending  December  31  of  the  year  following. 
Such  dues  shall  be  due  and  payable  on  and  after  the  first  of 
January  of  each  biennial  period.  In  default  of  such  payment 
of  biennial  dues,  membership  in  the  Association  shall  lapse; 
and  such  suspension  shall  continue  until  all  such  arrearages 
of  dues  are  fully  paid. 

(Clause  2)  Either  the  Association  or  its  Executive  Com- 
mittee shall  have  the  power  to  fix  the  dues  for  any  biennial 
period,  without  previous  notice  to  members." 
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Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  BHnd,  Inc. 

Wednesday,    June   26 

Pursuant  to  call  duly  issued  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
visions  of  the  By-Laws,  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  convened  at  the  Hotel  Wawasee, 
Wawasee,  Indiana,  Wednesday,  June  26th,  1929,  at  9:00  P.  M., 
in  conjunction  with  the  Biennial  Meeting  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

The  Meeting  was  called  to  order  at  9 :00  P.  M.  by  the  Sec- 
retary, Dr.  0.  H.  Burritt.  H.  R.  Latimer  was  nominated  Chair- 
man from  the  floor. 

An  election  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Chairman, 
consisting  of  Stetson  K.  Ryan,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Dranga  Camp- 
bell, to  verify  votes  and  proxies  for  Trustees,  nominated  under 
the  group  membership  system.  Exceptions  were  made  for 
Mrs.  Carter  and  Miss  Margaret  R.  Hogan,  both  from  the  Vir- 
ginia Commission  for  the  Bhnd;  and  for  O.  E.  Jones,  Place- 
ment Agent  of  the  Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind,  who 
had  joined  since  May  first.  Consent  to  the  right  to  vote  was 
given  to  each  by  motion  duly  seconded  and  carried. 

The  Roll  Call  of  voting  members  present  was  taken  by 
the  Chairman.  That  it  might  be  clear  to  all  present  what 
constitutes  membership  in  the  Foundation,  the  Chairman  ex- 
plained that,  as  defined  in  Article  V  of  the  By-Laws  as 
amended  October  30,  1928,  upon  application  to  the  Trustees 
*  *  *  "any  person  actively  engaged  in  or  connected  with  work 
for  the  blind  and  the  partially  blind  in  North  America  and 
the  territories  and  dependencies  of  the  United  States,  con- 
tributing the  sum  of  Two  Dollars  ($2.00)  or  more  annually, 
shall  be  entitled  to  active,  or  professional  membership  in  the 
Foundation."  The  Chairman  stated  further  that,  in  accord- 
ance with  this  provision  of  the  By-Laws,  a  Two  Dollar  ($2.00) 
annual  subscription  to  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  constitutes 
membership  only  in  case  the  subscriber  has  made  the  neces- 
sary application  to  the  Trustees. 

L.  W.  Rodenberg,  of  the  Ilhnois  School  for  the  Blind,  read 
a  paper  on  the  "International  Committee  of  Uniform  Braille 
Music." 
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Edward  E.  Allen  spoke  on  the  subject  of  "The  Experi- 
mental School — the  Department  of  Special  Studies."  It  was 
moved  and  seconded  that  his  report  be  accepted.    Carried. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Foundation 
held  at  Faribault,  Minnesota,  June,  1928,  were  upon  motion 
duly  made  and  seconded  and  approved  without  reading. 

It  was  voted  that  the  Treasurer's  Report  be  printed,  with- 
out reading. 

Charles  B.  Hayes,  Field  Director,  reported  on  the  work  of 
the  Bureau  of  Information  and  Field  Activities.  It  was  moved 
and  seconded  that  his  report  be  accepted  as  read.    Carried. 

The  report  of  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director,  was 
presented  by  Edward  M.  VanCleve.  It  was  moved  and  sec- 
onded that  the  report  be  accepted  as  read.     Carried. 

The  election  of  Trustees  representing  groups  of  workers, 
followed.  The  Secretary  read  nominations  by  professional 
members.  He  also  read  nominations  for  Trustees-at-large 
made  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Foundation. 

After  discussion,  it  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the 
nominations,  as  follows,  be  made  unanimous,  and  the  Secre- 
tary cast  one  ballot  as  directed.    Carried. 
Group 

(1)  Trustees,  superintendents,  principals  and  teachers  of 
residential  schools  for  the  blind. 

Representative  Elected:  0.  H.  BURRITT,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

(2)  Supervisors  and  teachers  of  classes  for  the  blind  and 
the  partially  blind,  in  schools  for  the  seeing. 
Representative    Elected:    GEORGE    F.    MEYER,    Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 

(3)  Librarians  and  others  officially  engaged  in  libraries  and 
library  departments  for  the  blind. 
Representative  Elected:  S.  C.  Swift,  Toronto,  Canada. 

(4)  Technical  heads  of  embossing  plants  and  departments, 
and  commissions  of  uniform  type. 
Representative  Elected:   Edward   E.   Allen,   Water- 
town,  Massachusetts. 

(5)  Officers  and  agents  in  work  for  prevention  of  blindness 
and  conservation  of  vision. 
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Representative  Elected:  William  Fellowes  Morgan, 
New  York,  New  York. 

(6)  State  Commissions  and  members  of  boards  of  directors 
and  executive  officers  of  associations  doing  state-wide 
work,  etc. 

Representative  Elected:  M.  C.  MiGEL,  New  York,  New 
York. 

(7)  Directors  and  superintendents,  workshops  and  indus- 
trial homes  for  the  blind. 

Representative  Elected:  Herbert  H.  White,  Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

(8)  Officers  of  associations  and  clubs  for  the  blind,  city- 
wide  and  special  work,  etc. 

Representative    Elected:    Miss    Prudence    Sherwin, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

(9)  Placement  agents,  field  officers,  heads  of  departments, 
home  teachers,  social  workers,  etc. 
Representative  Elected:  Mrs.  Mabel  Knowles  Gage, 
Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

(10)     Agents  doing  charitable  work  for  the  blind  and  par- 
tially blind,  relief  workers,  etc. 

Representative  Elected:   H.   R.   Latimer,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

Trustees-at-Large 

Dr.  Otis  W.  Caldwell,  New  York,  New  York. 
Edward  M.  Chamberlin,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Harvey  D.  Gibson,  New  York,  New  York. 
Miss  Mary  V.  Hun,  Albany,  New  York. 
Charles  W.  Lindsay,  Montreal,  Canada. 
George  MacDonald,  New  York,  New  York. 
Felix  M.  Warburg,  New  York,  New  York. 
William  Ziegler,  Jr.,  New  York,  New  York. 
Adjournment,  11:18  P.  M. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

0.  H.  Burritt,  Secretary. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

Robert  B.  Irwin 

Twelve  months  have  elapsed  since  your  Director  ren- 
dered to  the  members  of  the  Foundation  a  report  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  work  under  his  supervision.  The  past  year  has 
been  an  outstanding  one  in  the  history  of  the  organization. 
Several  important  tasks  inaugurated  in  previous  years  have 
reached  their  fruition,  and  other  undertakings  which  will  have 
a  marked  significance  on  the  history  of  work  for  the  blind 
have  made  measurable  progress. 

Vocational    Studies 

An  intensive  study  has  been  made  of  the  following  occu- 
pations: Osteopathy,  physiotherapy  and  massage,  and  stand- 
keeping.  The  study  of  "Osteopathy — Opportunities  for  the 
Blind  in  Training  and  Practice"  is  now  ready  for  distribution, 
and  the  study  of  standkeeping  will  be  ready  for  publication 
during  the  summer.  The  preliminary  and  field  research  has 
been  finished  for  the  survey  on  physiotherapy,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  material  will  be  published  in  the  near  future. 

As  a  corollary  to  a  proposed  study  of  clerical  occupations, 
one  of  the  research  agents  has  given  secretarial  training  to  a 
blind  girl.  This  has  included  work  in  braille  shorthand,  dicta- 
phone operation,  typing  of  manuscript,  establishing  a  corre- 
spondence file  both  in  braille  and  in  ink-print,  and  the  per- 
formance of  other  duties  usually  assumed  by  a  secretary. 
This  young  woman  is  now  serving  in  this  capacity  at  the 
Foundation  office. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  each  of  these  intensive 
studies  attracts  to  the  Foundation  a  flood  of  inquiries  from 
blind  persons  who  are  seeking  detailed  information  having  a 
bearing  on  their  own  vocational  problems. 

The  Vocational  Register  has  continued  to  grow  steadily, 
and  we  have  added  several  hundred  schedules  in  the  last  year 
so  that  our  total  number  of  cases  is  about  2200.  Fifty-two 
organizations  have  cooperated  by  sending  us  reports,  and  the 
eastern  and  central  states  are  well  represented.  The  useful- 
ness of  the  Register  has  been  constantly  demonstrated 
through  the  year  in  answering  the  numerous  inquiries  about 
the  employment  of  the  blind.    Statistics  of  the  whole  group  or 
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any  part  of  it  are  readily  available  as  well  as  brief  summaries 
of  interesting  individual  jobs. 

Other  projects  under  way  are  the  study  of  fostered  home 
industries  and  the  study  of  Workmen's  Compensation  Laws. 

Educational    Research 

It  will  be  recalled  that  for  the  past  two  years  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  and  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  have  been  conducting  a  joint  project  known  as  the 
Department  of  Special  Studies,  which  is  in  reality  an  experi- 
mental school  carried  on  in  the  primary  department  of  Per- 
kins Institution.  Our  Supervisor  has  reorganized  the  time 
schedule  in  the  School  along  the  lines  followed  in  other  experi- 
mental schools.  The  curriculum,  of  which  the  time  schedule 
is  an  important  factor,  must  be  much  more  elastic  in  an  ex- 
perimental school  than  in  any  other  because  of  the  necessity 
of  making  changes  in  one  part  of  the  program  without  inter- 
fering with  the  rest.  She  has  also  prepared  very  practical 
supplementary  reading  material  which  will  be  published  soon. 

Among  the  investigations  made  by  the  Supervisor  of  the 
School  are: 

1.  A  study  of  important  factors  in  the  arithmetic  course, 
as  judged  by  the  alumni  of  our  schools  for  the  blind. 

2.  The  careful  study  of  a  few  problem  children. 

3.  The  continuation  of  the  experiment  on  the  relative 
merits  of  the  slate  and  the  braille  writer  in  teaching 
beginning  writing. 

4.  A  preliminary  experiment  on  the  relative  merits  of 
different  mathematical  type  slates. 

5.  An  experiment  testing  the  usefulness  of  the  dicta- 
phone as  an  aid  in  the  instruction  of  spelling. 

Reference    Library 

The  accumulation  and  organization  of  a  reference  library 
on  work  for  the  blind  has  continued  during  the  past  year. 
This  work  has  now  been  placed  upon  something  like  a  satis- 
factory footing  by  the  employment  of  a  trained  librarian  and 
linguist  who  will  be  able  to  push  much  more  rapidly  the  col- 
lection of  books  upon  pertinent  subjects  in  English  and  other 
languages.  As  she  has  a  translating  knowledge  of  French, 
German,  Norwegian.  Spanish,  and  Swedish,  books  and  cur- 
rent periodicals  relating  to  work  for  the  blind  published  in 
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the  most  progressive  European  countries  will  now  be  open  to 

us. 

The  Foundation  has  in  recent  months  received  some  gen- 
erous contributions  of  books.  Most  notable  among  these  is 
the  private  library  of  Ambrose  M.  Shotwell,  which  con- 
tains many  rare  volumes  and  periodicals  relating  to  work  for 
the  blind,  which  the  Foundation  has  heretofore  been  unable 
to  obtain.  It  is  hoped  that  other  persons  will  remember  the 
Foundation's  reference  library,  should  they  have  books,  peri- 
odicals, reports,  newspaper  clippings,  and  other  valuable 
source  material  which  they  would  like  to  see  placed  where 
they  will  be  preserved  and  put  to  active  use. 

Students  in  work  for  the  blind  are  beginning  to  turn  to 
us  for  bibliographies  on  particular  subjects,  and  for  special 
information  not  obtainable  in  their  local  libraries. 

As  an  adjunct  to  our  library,  the  Foundation  is  accumu- 
lating a  collection  of  models  and  other  paraphernalia  to  be 
loaned  to  schools  for  the  blind  for  project  work.  Mrs.  Dor- 
othy Dean  Sheldon,  an  authority  in  the  field  of  nature  study 
for  children,  is  preparing  the  written  material  to  accompany 
several  project  units  for  the  use  of  teachers.  Among  the 
units  which  are  in  course  of  preparation  are:  The  life  of  a 
frog;  the  value  of  a  water  snake;  the  geode,  the  lily,  and  the 
cocoon ;  the  beaks  and  feet  of  the  duck,  the  hen,  and  the  hawk. 
In  the  autumn  the  Foundation  will  begin  circulating  these 
units  among  schools  for  the  blind  requesting  them.  If  this 
activity  proves  to  be  of  value,  we  plan  to  increase  the  number 
of  units.  We  also  trust  that  this  project  material  will  encour- 
age schools  for  the  blind  to  equip  themselves  with  similar 
models,  in  order  that  teachers  may  always  have  them  avail- 
able. 

Library    Survey 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  has  been  re- 
quested several  times  during  the  past  three  or  four  years  by 
the  American  Library  Association  Standing  Committee  on 
Work  for  the  Blind  to  make  a  study  of  the  situation  of  libra- 
ries for  the  blind  in  this  country.  A  few  months  ago  the  Foun- 
dation consented  to  undertake  this  task  on  condition  that  the 
libraries  for  the  blind  throughout  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada extend  their  cooperation.    It  is  gratifying  to  report  that 
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practically  all  the  important  libraries  for  the  blind  have  com- 
plied most  graciously  to  the  request  for  data  made  by  the 
Foundation.  For  example,  all  but  one  library  have  now  filled 
out  cards  giving  certain  confidential  information  regarding 
each  of  their  readers.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  these 
cards  are  now  on  file  at  the  Foundation  office,  and  are  being 
classified  to  determine  such  pertinent  questions  as  the  number 
of  blind  library  users  in  the  United  States,  their  geographic 
distribution,  the  sort  of  books  they  read,  the  number  of  libra- 
ries each  reader  uses,  etc. 

Among  the  objects  of  the  survey  now  in  progress  are  the 
following:  to  ascertain  the  actual  situation  so  far  as  library 
facilities  for  the  blind  are  concerned  in  this  country;  to  dis- 
cover the  actual  location  of  blind  library  patrons  to  determine 
just  how  thoroughly  they  are  served  and  by  whom;  to  ascer- 
tain the  best  methods  of  procedure  of  libraries  for  the  blind 
as  relates  to  the  ordering  of  books  by  clients,  the  assistance 
in  the  selection  of  books  to  be  read,  the  shipment  of  books, 
etc.  to  ascertain  if  possible  why  some  libraries  have  a  much 
larger  circulation  than  others,  in  the  hope  that  many  may 
learn  from  the  marked  success  of  the  few.  We  hope  that  we 
may  find  ways  of  increasing  the  number  of  persons  who  use 
the  libraries.  It  is  also  hoped  that  a  more  orderly  procedure 
may  be  developed  for  the  selection  of  titles  to  be  published. 
As  it  is  now  braille  publishing  concerns  are  adding  titles  with 
little  reference  to  any  comprehensive  program. 

We  are  giving  attention  to  methods  of  obtaining  greater 
cooperation  throughout  the  United  States  in  the  raising  of 
funds  for  the  publication  of  books  for  adults.  Every  librarian 
realizes  that  many  more  books  are  needed,  but  few  communi- 
ties are  assuming  any  responsibility  for  seeing  to  it  that  more 
books  are  published.  As  there  is  no  commercial  incentive  be- 
hind braille  publishing,  the  production  of  braille  books  for 
the  mature  reader  must  be  left  to  philanthropy.  If  each  state 
or  community  would  do  its  part,  $100,000  a  year  could  be 
raised  for  braille  book  publishing  without  imposing  any  undue 
burden  upon  anyone.  What  community  in  this  country  does 
not  have  a  sufficient  number  of  philanthropically  inclined  per- 
sons who  appreciate  the  value  of  good  books  to  provide  at  least 
$1,000  for  each  million  of  the  general  population?    This  is  a 
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matter  which  deserves  the  serious  consideration  of  all  workers 
for  the  blind  as  well  as  of  the  more  specialized  agencies  for 
the  blind. 

The  survey  is  now  well  under  way,  but  considerable  more 
investigation  still  remains  to  be  made.  As  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind  is  carrying  forward  this  study  in  connec- 
tion with  its  other  work,  it  will  be  several  months  before  any 
definite  report  can  be  issued.  The  collection  and  arrangement 
of  the  data  have  involved  much  labor,  but  if  it  finally  results  in 
bringing  a  broader  and  more  effective  service  to  an  increased 
number  of  blind  people,  everyone  concerned  will  be  well  repaid. 

Braille   Publishing 

The  Foundation  has  continued  its  efforts  to  secure  funds 
with  which  to  defray  the  cost  of  publishing  braille  books  for 
the  adult  blind.  The  agent  who  has  had  this  in  charge  has 
been  devoting  but  part  of  her  time  to  this  particular  activity. 
As  a  result  the  number  of  books  published  during  the  past 
year  was  not  as  great  as  in  the  previous  twelve  months. 
Among  those  issued  since  our  last  annual  meeting  are : 

Bermuda  in  Poem  by  J.  F.  Fairchild 

Dangerous  Ages  by  Rose  Macaulay 

Dark  of  the  Moon  by  Sara  Teasdale 

Giants  in  the  Earth  by  0.  E.  Rolvaag 

The  Girls  by  Edna  Ferber 

Hallowe'en  and  Mystery  Stories  (From  Twenty-four  Un- 
usual Stories  for  Boys  and  Girls)  by  Anna  Cogswell 
Tyler 

Insurance  Underwriting — A  Study  of  the  Business  in  Its 
Relation  to  Blind  Agents  by  Lela  T.  Brown 

Little  Book  of  Modern  Verse  by  Jessie  B,  Rittenhouse 

Man  of  Mark  by  Anthony  Hope 

The  Nightingale  and  the  Rose  and  Poems  in  Prose  (from 
Fairy  Tales)  by  Oscar  Wilde 

Old  Chester  Tales — Part  III  by  Margaret  Deland 

Second  Book  of  Modern  Verse  by  Jessie  B.  Rittenhouse 

The  Swan  Song  by  John  Galsworthy 

Seeing  Eastern  States  by  John  T.  Faris 

Song  of  the  Lark  by  Willa  Gather 

Tomorrow  Morning  by  Anne  Parrish 

The  While  Monkey  and  The  Silent  Wooing  by  John  Gals- 
worthy 
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Foreign    Relations 

Paris  Braille  Music  Conference 

The  most  important  recent  achievement  in  the  field  of 
international  co-operation  has  been  the  agreement  upon  an 
international  uniform  music  code  arrived  at  by  a  committee 
of  experts  which  met  in  Paris  in  April.  This  conference  was 
called  by  George  L.  Raverat  of  the  American  Braille  Press, 
and  was  participated  in  by  representatives  from  Great  Brit- 
ain, France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  United  States.  The  code 
agreed  upon  has  already  been  ratified  by  the  French  and  Brit- 
ish authorities.  Action  will  be  taken  by  the  Foundation  in 
behalf  of  the  United  States  as  soon  as  the  new  key  is  avail- 
able for  study.  Though  the  changes  in  the  braille  music  nota- 
tion as  used  in  America  are  slight,  printing  houses  are  ad- 
vised to  defer  any  extensive  amount  of  braille  music  publish- 
ing until  the  recommended  changes  can  be  passed  upon.  This 
will  probably  occur  during  the  next  three  months. 
World  Conference  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 

As  Chairman  of  the  joint  committee  on  the  proposed 
world  conference  of  workers  for  the  blind  appointed  by  the 
presidents  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
and  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  your  Executive 
Director  has  been  giving  considerable  time  to  carrying  on  cor- 
respondence with  various  foreign  countries  looking  toward 
the  calling  of  an  international  conference  on  work  for  the  blind 
in  1931.  A  committee  to  consider  this  subject  has  been  called 
to  meet  in  Vienna  in  July.  An  invitation  will  be  extended  to 
this  committee  to  select  New  York  as  a  meeting  place. 
Promotion  of  Greater  Uniformity  in  Braille 

It  has  now  been  thirteen  years  since  braille  grade  one 
and  a  half  was  adopted  as  the  official  punctographic  system  for 
use  in  the  United  States.  At  the  time  grade  one  and  a  half 
was  officially  adopted,  the  Uniform  Type  Commission  was 
instructed  to  continue  negotiations  with  the  British  author- 
ities with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  greater  uniformity  with  the 
British  authorities  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  greater  uniform- 
ity between  the  systems  of  braille  used  in  this  country  and  in 
Great  Britain.  In  1923  the  work  of  the  Uniform  Type  Com- 
mission was  assigned  to  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
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Blind.  Little,  however,  has  been  done  since  1917  either  by 
the  Uniform  Type  Commission  or  the  Foundation  to  bring 
about  a  nearer  agreement  between  the  publishers  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Now,  however,  that  grade  one  and  a 
half  is  thoroughly  established  in  the  United  States,  and  a  con- 
siderable body  of  literature  has  been  built  up  in  this  type,  it  is 
believed  that  the  time  is  ripe  to  approach  the  publishers  of 
grade  two  with  a  view  to  eliminating  a  sufficient  number  of 
the  differences  between  the  two  systems  to  make  an  inter- 
change of  books  more  practicable.  Any  changes  in  the  two 
systems,  it  is  believed,  should  be  carried  out  in  such  a  way 
as  not  to  render  obsolete  any  books  now  published. 

During  the  past  few  months  the  Foundation  has  been 
making  a  careful  statistical  study  of  the  space  saving  value 
and  other  characteristics  of  the  numerous  contractions  in- 
cluded in  grade  two  but  not  included  in  grade  one  and  a  half. 
Much  valuable  information  not  heretofore  available  has  been 
uncovered.  Your  Executive  Director  has  arranged  to  meet 
for  a  discussion  of  this  subject  with  the  British  authorities 
on  June  26th.  If,  as  a  result  of  the  discussions  with  the  Brit- 
ish authorities,  there  seems  to  be  any  sound  basis  of  mutual 
concessions  which  would  seem  to  commend  itself  to  both  grade 
one  and  a  half  and  grade  two  publishers,  your  Director  will 
urge  that  a  properly  authorized  joint  committee  be  appointed 
to  work  out  modifications  in  the  two  systems  which  will  elim- 
inate in  a  measure  the  present  wide  gap  between  them. 

The  importance  of  greater  uniformity  between  grade  one 
and  a  half  and  grade  two  is  of  great  significance  to  adult  read- 
ers. Educators  of  the  blind  either  in  the  United  States  or 
Great  Britain  will  probably  not  be  much  interested  in  using 
elementary  school  text  books  published  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water,  but  if  the  difficulty  of  making  the  transition  from  grade 
one  and  a  half  to  grade  two  can  be  largely  removed,  many 
adult  blind  people  in  the  United  States  will  welcome  with  en- 
thusiasm books  published  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  wasteful 
practice  of  duplicating  books  for  mature  persons  in  the  two 
systems  will  cease. 

Mechanical    Research 

The  experimental  shop  has  continued  its  studies  in  the 
following  lines :  the  development  of  a  more  satisfactory  ster- 
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eotyping  machine;  the  improvement  of  the  press  for  inter- 
pointing;  the  improvement  of  a  braille  writer;  and  certain 
minor  experiments  requested  by  shops  to  help  them  in  over- 
coming particular  difficulties. 

Our  new  stereotyping  machine  is  now  laid  out  on  paper, 
and  some  of  the  parts  made.  There  will  be  many  fundamental 
changes  in  this  machine  from  other  machines  previously  on 
the  market. 

During  the  past  year  the  Foundation  has  taken  over  the 
braille  manufacturing  activities  of  the  Cooper  Engineering 
and  Manufacturing  Company.  Before  any  braille  writers  or 
other  machines  could  be  produced  a  great  deal  of  work  on 
the  jigs,  patterns,  dies,  etc.,  was  necessary  to  put  them  into 
proper  condition  for  the  production  of  machines  requiring 
the  accuracy  demanded  by  braille  writers.  This  preliminary 
work  is  now  about  completed,  and  braille  writers  will  soon  be 
offered  to  the  public. 

A  study  is  being  made  with  a  view  to  developing  a  new 
braille  writer  which  will  contain  the  strong  features  of  the 
Hall  braille  writer  and  the  German-made  Picht  machine,  to- 
gether with  other  ideas  evolved  in  our  own  shop.  In  all  of 
the  shop's  activities  we  have  had  the  consultation  service  of 
engineers  associated  with  the  Underwood  Typewriter  Com- 
pany, who  have  very  generously  contributed  their  time  and 
thought. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  with  individuals  and  shops 
located  in  various  sections  of  the  country  to  attend  to  the 
repair  work  required  by  braille  writer  owners  in  their  respec- 
tive territories.  This  we  hope  will  obviate  the  necessity  of 
long  shipments  of  braille  writers  to  New  York  for  minor  re- 
pairs, the  transportation  expense  of  which  often  amounts  to 
more  than  the  cost  of  the  repair  work  itself. 

Scholarships 

During  the  past  year  the  Foundation  has  granted  scholar- 
ships to  sixteen  students  taking  advanced  work  in  music  con- 
servatories or  institutions  of  higher  learning.  The  achieve- 
ments of  these  students  have  been  most  gratifying.  Our  only 
regret  is  that  so  many  applicants  must  be  disappointed  because 
of  the  limitation  of  our  funds.  The  scholarship  students  of 
the  school  year  1928-29  are  distributed  over  the  following 
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states:  California,  Colorado,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Nebraska, 
North  Carolina,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  West  Virginia, 
and  Wisconsin. 

Reduced    Fare    Concession 

For  some  time  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
has  been  working  to  secure  an  arrangement  by  which  the  rail- 
roads would  carry  a  blind  person  and  his  guide  for  one  fare. 
In  1927  Congress  was  induced  to  amend  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  Act  in  such  a  way  as  to  remove  the  legal 
obstacles  to  such  an  arrangement.  During  the  past  few 
months  all  of  the  railroads  except  those  in  the  south  eastern 
quarter  of  the  United  States  arranged  to  extend  the  concession 
to  the  blind.  Negotiations  are  now  on  foot  with  the  remaining 
railroads  in  the  hope  that  all  of  the  lines  in  the  entire  country 
will  eventually  grant  the  privilege.  At  present  the  concession 
does  not  usually  apply  on  excursion  rate  tickets.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  elaborate  upon  the  detailed  method  of  securing 
this  reduced  fare.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  now  available  to 
all  blind  persons  of  moderate  means,  and  that  the  Foundation 
is  working  to  simplify  the  handling  of  the  matter  so  that  there 
will  be  a  minimum  of  delay  and  formality  in  securing  such 
tickets. 

Publications 

"The  Teachers  Forum,"  tentatively  introduced  to  educa- 
tors of  the  blind  in  the  spring  of  1928,  has  been  continued 
throughout  the  past  school  year.  Ink-print  and  braille  edi- 
tions have  been  sent  free  to  workers  for  the  blind  who  desired 
it.  Next  year,  however,  a  subscription  price  of  one  dollar  will 
be  charged.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Educational  Ad- 
visory Committee,  "The  Forum"  is  to  be  enlarged  to  sixteen 
ink-print  pages. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  periodicals  issued  by  the  Foun- 
dation, the  following  special  pamphlets  of  interest  to  profes- 
sional workers  for  the  Wind  have  been  published: 
Blind  Relief  Laws — Their  Theory  and  Practice. 
Laws  Governing  State  Commissions  and  Departments  for 

the  Blind 
Osteopathy — Opportunities  for  the  Blind  in  Training  and 
Practice 
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Directory  of  Braille  Periodicals  and  of  Ink-Print  Maga- 
zines Relating  to  the  Blind  in  the  United  States  and 
Abroad 

Members  of  the  staff  welcome  suggestions  and  criticisms 
regarding  the  work  which  they  are  doing  or  the  work  which 
should  be  undertaken.  Many  helpful  letters  are  received  from 
workers  for  the  blind  and  blind  people  themselves  rendering 
very  valuable  assistance.  It  has  been  gratifying  to  note  the 
increasing  understanding  of  the  functions  of  the  organization. 
Cordial  cooperation  which  spells  ultimate  success  has  been  met 
with  in  practically  every  quarter. 


REPORT  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION  AND 
FIELD  SERVICE 

Charles  B.  Hayes,  Director 

The  principal  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Information  and 
Field  Service  may  be  classed  under  ten  headings: — Field  Serv- 
ice, by  promotion  of  State  Legislation,  by  publicity  campaigns 
in  the  form  of  Educational  Weeks  for  the  Blind,  by  organiza- 
tion of  private  associations  for  the  blind,  by  counsel  and  guid- 
ance to  new  workers  for  the  blind,  by  assistance  given  to  new 
placement  workers ;  Discount  Service,  including  distribution  of 
free  radios,  standard  makes  of  radios  at  substantial  reduc- 
tions, watches,  and  one-fare  railroad  transportation ;  Broad- 
casting; Issue  of  Supplement  to  the  Directory  of  Activities, 
Embossers'  List  for  the  prevention  of  duplication  of  titles,  the 
Outlook  for  the  Blind;  in  addition  to  Office  Correspondence. 

Field   Work 

Vermont. — The  Foundation  continuing  its  interest  in 
Vermont  with  the  help  of  Helen  Keller  assisted  in  securing  an 
appropriation  for  the  Department  for  the  Blind,  v/hich  func- 
tions under  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

Wyoming. — Counsel  and  assistance  wer-3  giver,  in  the  field, 
cooperating  with  the  Lions  Clubs  of  Wyoming  in  developing 
a  program  for  state  work.  A  Bill  establishing  a  State  Depart- 
ment for  the  Blind  passed  the  Legislature  in  1929. 

Louisiana. — 

Mississippi. — 

West  Virginia. — 

At  the  request   of  the   Shrcveport   Association  for   the 
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Blind,  the  Mississippi  Association,  the  Mississippi  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind,  and  the  West  Virginia  Association  for  the 
Blind,  public  meetings  were  held  with  Helen  Keller  in  Shreve- 
port,  Louisiana;  Meridian,  Mississippi;  and  Wheeling,  West 
Virginia.  The  purpose  of  these  meetings  was  to  increase  pub- 
lic interest  and  membership  in  the  local  organizations.  Also 
at  the  request  of  the  Commission  for  the  Blind  in  Mississippi 
conferences  later  were  held  relative  to  the  promotion  of  state 
work  and  the  establishment  of  the  first  class  for  the  education 
of  colored  blind  children  in  Mississippi.  This  class  is  con- 
ducted at  the  Piney  Woods  School  for  the  Colored  and  fi- 
nanced by  the  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

District  of  Columbia. — The  Council  of  Social  Agencies  in 
Washington  requested  information  as  to  the  best  methods  of 
making  a  survey  of  the  blind  with  a  view  to  the  development 
of  work  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  first  conference  on 
this  subject  was  held  in  Washington  in  January. 

Georgia. — The  Director  of  Civilian  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation called  to  a  meeting  in  the  State  Capitol,  the  Director 
of  Education,  the  Director  of  Public  Welfare,  the  President 
of  the  Georgia  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  the  Su- 
pervisor of  Day  School  Classes,  and  others  to  confer  with  the 
Foundation's  representative  relative  to  a  preliminary  study, 
preparatory  to  introducing  a  Bill  in  this  year's  legislature,  to 
establish  a  State  Department  for  the  Adult  Blind.  This  Bill 
will  be  introduced  in  July.  In  order  to  secure  additional  data 
to  promote  the  Bill  a  meeting  was. held  with  the  President 
and  representatives  of  the  Georgia  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  to  plan  for  a  State  Census  for  the  blind.  This  data  has 
already  been  assembled,  which  include  the  names,  addresses 
and  condition  of  2,279  blind  in  Georgia. 

Florida. — Following  our  work  which  has  continued  over 
a  period  of  two  years,  Helen  Keller  and  a  Foundation  worker 
appeared  by  invitation  on  the  18th  of  April  before  a  joint  ses- 
sion of  the  House  and  Senate  to  urge  that  Florida  be  the  twen- 
ty-sixth State  to  create  a  State  Department  for  the  Blind. 
The  Bill  passed  the  House  and  Senate  unanimously  and  was 
signed  by  the  Governor  this  month. 

Alabama. — 

Tennessee. — 
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Upon  request  special  conferences  were  held  in  Montgom- 
ery, Mobile  and  Birmingham,  Alabama;  and  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee. 

Virginia. — The  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Virginia  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind  requested  that  a  representative  of  the 
Foundation  address  the  Virginia  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  on  "How  the  Foundation  may  aid  State  Organiza- 
tions."    The  Foundation  was  happy  to  respond. 

The  Foundation  can  be  of  all  the  service  it  is  allowed  to 
be  to  the  new  state  organization.  More  and  more  as  states 
establish  Commissions  or  departments  for  the  blind,  the  calls 
are  increasing.  The  Foundation  would  consider  that  it  had 
left  the  job  only  half  done,  if  it  had  assisted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  state  department  or  private  organization,  and 
then  had  no  further  interest  in  it.  Therefore  the  work  is  ac- 
cumulative. 

Educational  Weeks   for  the   Blind 

It  is  the  aim  and  scope  of  these  "Weeks": — 

1.  To  educate  the  seeing  public  to  an  understand- 
ing of  what  can  be  accomplished  without  sight, 
by  means  of  (a)  exhibitions  of  articles  made  by 
the  blind ;  (b)  demonstrations  by  blind  workers ; 
(c)  talks  on  various  phases  of  work  for  the  blind. 

2.  To  increase  the  earnings  of  blind  people  by  the 
sale  of  their  handiwork,  and  to  create  a  more 
permanent  local  market  for  their  goods. 

3.  To  help  lift  the  estimation  of  work  for  the  blind 
in  the  minds  of  seeing  people  by  conducting  an 
educational  publicity  campaign  which  is  not  a 
drive  to  raise  money. 

In  some  cities,  as  many  as  thirty  thousand  people  were 
stimulated  to  a  greater  understanding  of  the  capabilities  of 
their  blind  fellow  citizens,  and  the  need  for  providing  more 
adequate  training  facilities.  Hundreds  of  dollars  were  put 
into  the  pockets  of  the  blind  workers,  and  courage  into  their 
hearts. 

As  one  worker  said,  "The  benefit  received  through  the 
stimulated  interest  was  felt  throughout  the  year  by  the  local 
agency." 

The  enthusiasm  aroused  in  those  who  volunteered  their 
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services  during  the  Week,  led  them  in  each  instance  to  ex- 
press themselves  ready  to  serve  again  another  year. 

First  Weeks  have  been  initiated  in  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Second  Educational  Weeks 
sponsored  by  the  Foundation  have  been  conducted  in  New  Or- 
leans, Louisiana;  Scranton,  Pennsylvania;  and  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

Assistance    Given    to    New    Placement    Agents 

Conferences  have  been  held  with  new  placement  agents 
in  Providence,  Rhode  Island;  and  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  relative 
to  placement  work  for  bhnd  people  in  need  of  employment. 
This  is  a  new  activity  of  the  Foundation  and  is  a  work  which 
is  developing  rapidly  and  promises  much  for  the  future. 

Distribution    of    Free    Radios 

Since  the  last  annual  meeting,  the  distribution  of  Crosley 
machines  available  last  year,  has  been  finished. 

This  year  through  the  generous  cooperation  of  A. 
Atwater  Kent  and  the  Radio  Victor  Corporation  of  America, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  Atwater  Kent  electric  radios  equipped 
with  radiotrons  were  made  available  to  the  Foundation  for 
distribution  among  the  needy  blind  people  throughout  the 
country.  The  Foundation  now  has  many  more  applications  in 
excess  of  the  machines  on  hand,  which  cannot  be  taken  care 
of  at  this  time. 

Radio   and   Watch   Discount   Service 

During  the  past  year  approximately  one  hundred  orders 
have  been  received  and  placed  with  the  various  radio  manu- 
facturers who  grant  courtesy  discount  on  the  established  list 
prices  of  certain  machines,  to  blind  persons  endorsed  by  the 
Foundation.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  detail  connected  with 
this  work,  including  the  correspondence  incident  to  actual  or- 
ders and  the  numerous  inquiries  about  this  particular  service 
which  the  Foundation  renders. 

Approximately  one  hundred  orders  for  watches  for  the 
special  use  of  the  blind  have  been  filled  during  the  year. 

Broadcasting 

The  privilege  of  broadcasting  blind  artists  over  W  E  A  F 
of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company,  has  continued  for  the 
most  part  throughout  the  year,  including  the  appearance  of 
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■  two  artists  twice  each  month  from  3 :30  to  4 :00  P.  M.  For 
each  performance  the  artist  was  paid  $25.00  by  the  Founda- 
tion. This  privilege  has  afforded  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
the  artists  as  well  as  publicity  for  the  Foundation.  A  num- 
ber of  letters  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Foundation  from 
the  Broadcasting  Company  expressing  appreciation  for  the 
work  of  the  artists. 

One     Fare    Transportation     Rate    Enabling    Blind     Person     to    Travel     With 
Guide   for   the   Price  of  One   Fare 

To  date,  212  tickets  have  been  issued  to  blind  persons 
needing  the  services  of  a  guide  when  traveling  in  unfamiliar 
surroundings.  This  service  as  rendered  by  the  Foundation 
represents  a  saving  of  $2,950.00  to  the  persons  concerned. 
Announcements  of  the  one-fare  concession  have  been  sent  by 
this  Department,  to  all  Associations,  Commissions,  Schools, 
Libraries,  and  Day  School  Classes  for  the  Blind,  throughout 
the  country.  Many  letters  of  inquiry  are  received  in  this  De- 
partment, relative  to  this  privilege. 

Directory    Supplement 

A  second  supplement  to  the  Directory  of  Activities  for 
the  Bhnd  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  was  issued  in  Sep- 
tember, 1928. 

Embossers'    List 

The  Embossers'  List  for  the  prevention  of  duplication  of 
titles,  has  been  issued  quarterly. 

Correspondence 

The  general  correspondence  of  this  Department  is  con- 
stantly increasing.  Letters  of  inquiry  come  to  us  from  all 
parts  of  Europe  and  America. 

Outlook    for    the    Blind 

In  publishing  the  Outlook  there  has  been  a  continuance  of 
an  editorial  policy  which  recognizes  the  pages  of  the  Outlook 
as  a  place  to  record  the  growth  of  work  for  the  blind  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  In  special  articles,  in  brief  biographies, 
and  autobiographies,  in  short  news  items  from  schools  and 
commissions  throughout  the  country,  the  Outlook  has  tried  to 
present  every  forward  movement  in  behalf  of  the  blind.     Its 
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circulation  is  increasing  in  foreign  countries,  and  during  the 
year,  excerpts  from  its  pages  have  appeared  in  foreign  lan- 
guage publications.  The  following  excerpt  from  a  German 
con'espondent  reads  as  follows: 

"As  you  know,  I  write  a  report  on  each  number  of  the 
Outlook  for  the  BHnd  which  is  then  published  in  the  German 
language  in  Braille.  I  should  like  to  tell  you  how  much  these 
reports  are  enjoyed  by  the  blind  in  Germany.  In  my  own 
group  of  blind  persons  there  are  several  who  always  ask 
whether  a  new  number  of  the  Outlook  has  come  out.  They 
are  always  interested  in  the  news  which  it  brings.  This  morn- 
ing I  received  a  letter  from  the  Editor  of  the  Braille  Periodical, 
who  writes  that  the  'American  Notes',  as  they  are  called,  are 
greatly  appreciated  by  many  readers.  I  thought  the  Founda- 
tion would  like  to  know  that  the  Outlook  is  being  read  here 
by  so  many,  even  though  it  is  a  translation  of  the  original 
text." 

This  is  a  most  opportune  occasion  to  thank  generously 
those  who  have  contributed  copy  to  the  Outlook.  The  re- 
sources through  which  we  obtain  material  must  come  from 
educators,  professional  workers  and  individuals.  We  are  in- 
deed grateful  to  those  who  have  willingly  responded. 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT 

Summary   of   Income    and   Disbursements,    Year   Ended    December    31,     1928 

General         Special 
Fund  Funds 

INCOME: 

Memberships  and  donations: 

Renewals    $107,834.48 

New  sources   (net  of  expense) 16,190.66 

$124,025.14 

Grant-Carnegie  Corporation  of  N.  Y.  8,000.00 

Investments  and  bank  interest: 

Helen  Keller  Endowment  Fund $17,210.54 

General  Fund 3,416.21     20,626.75 

Miscellaneous  1,309.76 

Designated  income :  ♦ 

Radio   Fund— free  distribution $119.18 

Scholarship  Fund  665.00 

Braille  books  for  libraries — (Memo- 
rial Embossing  Fund) 8,964.25 

Braille     Machinery     and     Printing 

Fund    3,886.33 

Garin   Process   Fund 350.00 

Revolving  Fund   (transfer) 3,000.00 

$153,961.65  $16,984.76 
Accommodation    Service    (Radios    and 

Watches)    5,932.51 

$153,961.65  $22,917.27 
DISBURSEMENTS   (Details  follow) 116,490.98     17,860.46 

$37,470.67     $5,056.81 
January  1,  1928  (Available  for  General 

Activities)    79,247.76     15,333.98 

$116,718.43  20,390.79 
Appropriations: 

Helen  Keller  Endowment  Fund $62,770.00 

For  transfer  to  Endowment  Fund....     40,000.00 
Revolving  Fund  3,000.00  105,770.00 

Cash  on  hand  December  31,  1928 $10,948.43  $20,390.79 

Reserve   for   Braille   Writer  Equip- 
ment    8,000.00 


$2,948.43  $20,390.79 
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Detail    of    Disbursements,    Year    Ended    December    31,     1928 

General         Special 
Fund  Funds 

ADMINISTRATION    $16,000.00 

BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION: 

Surveys  and  field  work 11,601.03 

Distribution  of  free  radios — including  radio  pro- 
grams of  blind  artists 3,516.00       $1,413.68 

"Outlook  for  the  Blind" 7,958.69 

Other  publications  including  "Teachers  Forum," 
"Insurance  Underwriting,"  "Blind  Relief 
Laws,"  "What  the  Blind  Do,"  "Footsteps,"  etc.       5,697.33 

Miscellaneous  information  service 502.96 

Special  educational   service 2,400.00 

BUREAU  OF  RESEARCH  AND  EDUCATION: 

Educational  study,  including  experimental  school       6,020.00 

Survey  of  occupations 7,056.00 

Reference  library  and  museum 1,026.03  536.94 

Scholarships  3,361.00 

Experimental  printing  laboratory 16,000.0*; 

Braille  books  for  libraries  (Memorial  Embossing 

Fund)    4,223.13         9,814.67 

Miscellaneous  research  service 2,276.20 

Total  Departmental  Disbursements $87,638.35     $11,765.29 

GENERAL  OFFICE: 

General  Office  staff 14,160.71 

Rent  and  light 3,461.44 

Stationery,  printing,postag  e,  supplies,  etc 6,511.45 

Telephone,  telegraph,  insurance,  auditing,  etc 3,525.99 

Furniture  and  fixtures 1,193.04 

Total  Disbursements  $116,490.98     $11,765.29 

Accommodation  Service   (Radios  and  Watches)  6,095.17 


$116,490.98     $17,860.46 
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LIST  OF  SPEAKERS 

Page 
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APPENDIX 

Program 

The  American  Association  of« 
Workers  for  the   BHnd 

THIRTEENTH    BIENNIAL 

CONVENTION 

Hotel  Wawasee  Lake  Wawasee,  Ind. 

June  24th-28th,  1929 

COMMITTEES 

EXECUTIVE 

Calvin  Glover,  President 
Lydia  Y.  Hayes,  Vice-President  George  F.  Meyer,  Treasurer 

Bradley  S.  Joice,  Vice-President  Stetson  K.  Ryan,  Secretary 

HOSPITALITY 

C.  D.  Chadwick  Miss  Pearl  McGibbons 
Mrs.  Bernard  Cuniff  Mrs.  George  F.  Meyer 
Mrs.  Calvin  Glover                               •  Mrs.  S.  K.  Ryan 
Mrs.  Bradley  S.  Joice  Mrs.  W.  T.  Shannon 
Mrs.  H.  R.  Latimer  F.  N.  Williams 

Mrs.  George  S.  Wilson 

WORLD  CONFERENCE 

Robert  B.  Irwin,  William  A.  Hadley 

Chairman  Thomas  S.  McAloney 

Mary  D.  Campbell  E.  M.  Van  Cleve 

RESOLUTIONS 

H.  R.  Latimer  Robert  L  Bramhall 

Chairman  Edith  Marsh 

D.  W.  Glover  Georgia  Trader 

NECROLOGY 

Francis  E.  Palmer,  Mary  Eastman 

Chairman  John  Fowler  . 

A.  J.  Caldwell  Jennie  Jackson 

OUTLOOK 

Stetson  K.  Ryan,  Lydia  Y.  Hayes 

Chairman  Eva  B.  Palmer 
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DEFINITION 

Lydia  Y.  Hayes,  .  George  F.  Meyer 

Chairman  Lotta  S.  Rand 

AUDITING 

George  F.  Oliphant,  Grace  S.  Harper 

Chairman  Ethel  T.  Holmes 

PUBLICITY 

Charles  B.  Hayes,  Bernard  Cuniff 

Chairman  Kate  F.  Greenlaw 

Anne  Connelly  George  S.  Wilson 

NOMINATING 

Bertha  Hanford,  H.  Beatrix  Griswold 

Chairman  Blanche  Logan 

Frank  C.  Bryan  Newel  Perry 


CONVENTION 

First  General  Session  —  Monday,  June  24th,  8  P.  M. 

1.  Reception. 

2.  America — Invocation. 

3.  Greeting — ^C.  D.  Chadwick,  Indiana,  Host  of  the  Convention 

4.  Address  of  Welcome 

Hon.  Harry  G.  Leslie,  Governor  of  Indiana 

5.  Address  of  Welcome George  S.  Wilson,  Indiana 

6.  Response H.  Randolph  Latimer,  Pennsylvania 

7.  In  Memoriam — Louis  Braille,  J.  Frank  Lumb,  LL.  D.,  Ohio 

8.  Dancing Musicians  from  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra 

Second  General  Session  —  Tuesday,  June  25th,  9-10:20  A.  M. 

1.  Spirit  and  Aims  of  the  Convention — President's  Foreword 

Calvin  Glover,  Cincinnati 

2.  Things  Yet  to  be  Done  by  and  for  the  Blind 

Walter  G.  Holmes 

3.  Prevention,  the  Responsibility  of  an  Agency  for  the  Blind- 

Charles  L.  Minor,  M.  D.,  Ohio 

(Committee  Meetings  —  Tuesday,  June  25th,  5  P.  M.) 
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Third  General  Session  —  Tuesday,  June  25th,  8  P.  M. 

Roll-Call  of  Agencies  Rendering  Nation-Wide  Service  for  the 
Blind. 

(Statement  of  Policies  and  Objectives  by  Authorized 
Spokesmen). 

Bradley  S.  Joice,  Presiding,  Pennsylvania 

Fourth  General  Session — Wednesday,  June  26th,  9  A.  M.-i2  M. 

(Recess— 11 :00  -  11:15  A.  M.) 

1.  Qualifications  of  an  Executive  in  Work  for  the  Adult  Blind 

E.  E.  Allen,  Massachusetts 

2.  Discussion Olin  H.  Burritt,  LL.  D.,  Pennsylvania 

3.  Family  Case  Work  with  Blind  Clients 

Eva  B.  Palmer,  Cleveland 

4.  Professional  Ethics  in  Work  for  the  Blind 

L.  L.  Watts,  Virginia 

5.  The  Specialized  Agency  in  a  Community  Program 

Roberta  A.  Griffith,  Grand  Rapids 

6.  Preliminary  Business  Meeting. 

American  Foundation  Group  Meetings  —  Wednesday,  June  26th 

5:00  P.  M. 

1.  Endorsement  of  Nominees  for  Board  of  Trustees. 

2.  Ways  and  Means  of  Co-operating  with  the  Foundation. 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  —  Annual  Meeting 
Wednesday,  June  26th,  8  P.  M. 

1.  The  Paris  Conference  on  Braille  Music,  L.  W.  Rodenberg 

2.  Experimental  School — The  Department  of  Special  Studies 

Frieda  A.  Kiefer,  Ph.  D. 

3.  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Information 

Charles  B.  Hayes 
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4.  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Research  and 

Education Robt.  B.  Irwin 

5.  Treasurer's  Report. 

6.  Election  of  Trustees. 

Fifth  General  Session  —  Thursday,  June  27th,  9-10:30  A.  M. 

1.  Placing  the  Young  Graduate  in  Society  and  Industry 

J.  T.  Hooper,  Wisconsin 

2.  The  Social  Handicap  of  Blindness 

Harriet  E.  Totman,  Cleveland 
(Presented  by  Marian  Kappes,  Cleveland) 

3.  Practical  Problems  with  the  Mentally  Abnormal 

Emerson  North,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati 

Sixth  General  Session  —  Thursday,  June  27th,  1 :30-3  P.  M. 

1.  Fitting  Blind  Teachers  to  Conduct  Group  Piano  Classes 
William  W.  Nichol,  McCune  School  of  Music,  Salt  Lake  City 

(Demonstration  with  Seeing  Pupils) 

2.  Supervised  Recreation-.. Curtis  Williams,  Cincinnati 

Lydia  Y.  Hayes,  New  Jersey,  Presiding 

Entertainment  by  our  Host  —  Thursday,  June  27th,  4  P.  M. 
Banquet  —  Thursday,  6:15  P.  M. 

Roll-Call  of  States. 

Seventh  General  Session — Friday,  June  28th,  9:15  A.  M.-12  M. 

(Recess  —  10 :40  -  11 :00  A.  M.) 

1.  Summaries By  Consultants  of  Sectional  Meetings 

2.  Business  Meeting. 

3.  Adjournment. 
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TOPICS  FOR  DISCUSSION  —  Section  I. 
PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS 
Consultant,  Alvina  Turkopp,  Ohio 

First  Session  —  Tuesday,  June  25th,   10:30  A.  M.-12  M. 

Follow-Up  Work  —  Leader,  Ethel  Snyder,  Ohio 
1.  Continuing  and  Terminating  Treatment. 

Second  Session  —  Tuesday,  June  25th,  2:00-4:30  P.  M. 

Inflammatory  Conditions  —  Leader,  Charles  L.  Minor, 

M.  D.,  Ohio 

1.  Specific. 

2.  Nutritional. 

3.  Organic. 

Third  Session  —  Wednesday,  June  26th,  2 :00-4 :30  P.  M. 

Hereditary  Blindness  —  Leader,  Lewis  H.  Carris 

1.  Evaluating  Studies  of  Recurrence. 

2.  Direct  Heredity. 

3.  Obscure  Heredity. 

Fourth  Session  —  Thursday,  June  27th,  10:40  A.  M.-12  M. 

Sympathetic  Ophthalmia  —  Leader,  Sarah  Clendinning, 

Neiv  York 

1.  Study  of  103  Cases  by  N.  Y.  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

2.  Care  of  Good  Eye  after  Injury  of  the  Other. 

TOPICS  FOR  DISCUSSION  —  Section  II. 

EDUCATION  OF  BLIND  CHILDREN 

Consultant,  George  F.  Meyer,  Minneapolis 

First  Session  —  Tuesday,  June  25th,  10:30  A.  M.-12  M. 

Curriculum  —  Leader,  John  Curtis,  Chicago 
1.  Findings  of  the  Experimental  School. 
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2.  Teaching  the  Braille  Writer. 

3.  Using  Individual  Maps  to  Teach  Geography. 

4.  Feasibility  of  Interscholastic  Standards. 

Second  Session  —  Tuesday,  June  25th,  2:00-4:30  P.  M. 

Vocational  Guidance  and  Training 
Leader,  John  F.  Bledsoe,  Maryland 

1.  Diversification  of  Vocational  and  Avocational  Work: 

Extent,  Period. 

2.  Evaluating  Vocational  Opportunities  in  our  Schools  for  the 

Blind. 

3.  Feasibility  of  General  Vocational  Training  as  an  Aid  in 

Factory  Placement. 

4.  College  Training  for  Ambitious  Blind. 

Third  Session  —  Wednesday,  June  26th,  2K)0-4:30  P.  M. 

Social  Equipment  —  Leader,  R.  W.  Woolston,  Illinois 

1.  Methods  and  Devices  Effective  in  Teaching  Table  Etiquette, 

Social  Amenities  and  Personality, 

2.  School's  Responsibility  for  the  Relationship  between  the 

Child,  his  Family,  and  his  Community. 

3.  The  School,  a  State-v^^ide  Force. 

Fourth  Session  —  Thursday,  June  27th,  10:40  A.  M.-12  M. 

School  and  the  Individual  Child 
Leader,  S.  M.  Green,  Missouri  . 

1.  A  Sightless  Blind  School. 

2.  Schools  for  the  Blind,  Conservers  of  Vision  by  Teaching 

Proper  Use  as  Well  as  by  Saving  Sight. 

3.  School    Placement:    Deaf-Blind,    Mentally    Deficient    and 

BKnd,  Pupil  for  Residential  School,  Pupil  for  Day  School. 
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TOPICS  FOR  DISCUSSION  —  Section  III. 

HOME  TEACHING  AND  SOCIAL  WORK 

Consultant,  Adaline  Ruenzi,  Missouri 

First  Session  —  Tuesday,  June  25th,   10:30  A.  M.-12  M. 

Getting  Acquainted  —  Leader,  Mary  Hugo,  Qhio 

1.  Introduction. 

2.  Winning  Confidence. 

3.  Establishing  Relationships  with  Family. 

Second  Session  —  Tuesday,  June  25th,  2:00-4:30  P.  M. 

Teaching  How  to  be  Blind  —  Leader,  Kate  M.  Foley, 

California 

1.  Sane  Attitude  toward  Handicap. 

2.  Social  Adjustment  —  (a)  in  Family,  (b)  in  Community. 

3.  Recreational  Opportunities. 

Third  Session  —  Wednesday,  June  26th,  2:00-4:30  P.  M. 

Home  Occupations  —  Leader,  Pearl  McGibbons,  Indiana 

1.  Manual  Training. 

2.  Remunerative  Work. 

3.  Maintaining  Standards  of  Proficiency. 

Fourth  Session  —  Thursday,  June  27th,  10:40  A.  M.-12  M. 

Special  Instruction  —  Leader,  Teresa  A.  De  Frances, 

New  York  City 

1.  The  Child  Who  Cannot  Go  to  School. 

2.  Mentally  Deficient. 

3.  The  Deaf-Blind. 

4.  Special  Appliances  and  Their  Uses. 
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TOPICS  FOR  DISCUSSION  —  Section  IV. 

PRINTING  AND  LIBRARY  WORK 
Consultant,  Grace  Davis,  Detroit 

First  Session  —  Tuesday,  June  25th,  10:30  A.  M.-12  M. 

Composition  and  Binding  —  Leader,  Adelia  Hoyt, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

1.  Size  and  Arrangement. 

2.  Binding  —  Durability,  Cost. 

3.  Maps  and  Diagrams. 

Second  Session  —  Tuesday,  June  25th,  2:00-4:30  P.  M. 

Mechanical  Progress  —  Leader,  J.  R.  Atkinson, 
Los  Angeles 

1.  Improvements  in  Press  Mechanics. 

2.  Success  of  Double-Side  Printing. 

3.  Double-Side  Printing  for  Small  Presses. 

Third  Session  —  Wednesday,  June  26th,  2:00-4:30  P.  M. 

Orthography  —  Leader,  John  Ralls,  Cincinnati 

1.  Future  of  Grade  One-and-a-Half. 

2.  Need  for  Modification  of  Grade  One-and-a-Half. 

3.  Attitudes  toward  Grade  Two. 

Fourth  Session  —  Thursday,  June  27th,  10:40  A.  M.-12  M. 

Increasing  Circulation  —  Leader,  L.  A.  Goldthwaite, 
New  York  City 

1.  Selecting  New  Titles. 

2.  Advertising  Books. 

3.  Duplication  or  Waste  in  our  Periodicals. 

4.  Concentration  of  Music  Scores. 

Third  Session  —  Wednesday,  June  26th,  2:00-4:30  P.  M. 

Personnel  Problems  —  Leader,  Martin  De  Chant,  Ohio 
1.  Qualification  for  Admission  to  Shop. 
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2.  Relations  with  Labor  Unions. 

3.  Methods  of  Training. 

4.  Discipline  and  Morale. 

5.  Retiring  Aged  Workers. 

TOPICS  FOR  DISCUSSION  —  Section  V. 

STATE  AND  CITY  EXECUTIVE  PROBLEMS 

Consultant,  Murray  B.  Allen,  Utah 

First  Session  —  Tuesday,  June  25th,  10:30  A.  M.-12  M. 

Organization  —  Leader,  Mary  Dranga  Campbell, 
Pennsylvania 

1.  Constitution  and  By-Laws. 

2.  Membership,  Directing  Board,  Standing  Committees,  Meet- 

ings. 

3.  StaiT,  Allocation  of  Authority. 

4.  Securing  and  Holding  Volunteers. 

5.  Proportional  Analysis  of  Budget. 

Second  Session  —  Tuesday,  June  25th,  2:00-4:30  P.  M. 

Qualifications  of  Employees  —  Leader,  Lydia  Y.  Hayes, 

New  Jersey 

1.  Office  Assistants. 

2.  Workshop  Foremen. 

3.  Field  Agents,  Home  Teachers,  Social  Workers. 

4.  Compensation  and  Perquisites. 

Third  Session  —  Wednesday,  June  26th,  2:00-4:30  P.  M. 

Aim  and  Scope  of  Work  —  Leader,  Herman  Immeln, 
New  York  City 

1.  Our  Duty  toward  the  Family  of  a  Client. 

2.  Viewpoint  of  the  Family  Case  Worker. 

3.  Sufficiency  or  Insufficiency  of  Case  Work  Method. 

4.  Closing  Cases  in  Work  for  the  Blind. 
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Fourth  Session  —  Thursday,  June  27th,  10:40  A.  M.-12  M. 

Relief  —  Leader,  M.  I.  Tynan,  Minnesota 

1.  Relief  or  Subsidy  as  Augmentation  of  Wage  in  Shop. 

2.  Extension  of  Augmentation  Plan  outside  the  Workshop. 

3.  Type  of  Cases  to  be  Referred  to  Other  Agencies. 

4.  Most  Effective  Relief  Administration. 

TOPICS  FOR  DISCUSSION  —  Section  VI. 

MANUFACTURING  AND  MARKETING 
Consultant,  W.  A.  Holbrook,  Minneapolis 

First  Session  —  Tuesday,  June  25th,  10:30  A.  M.-12  M. 

Purchasing  —  Leader,  J.  C.  Boone,  Maryland 

1.  Buying  Raw  Materials:  (a)  Brooms,  (b)  Chair  Cane,  (c) 
Baskets,  (d)  Mops,  (e)  Brushes,  (f)  Weaving  Material, 
etc. 

Second  Session  —  Tuesday,  June  25th,  2:00-4:30  P.  M. 

Selling  Shop  Products  —  Leader,  Peter  Salmon,  Brooklyn 

1.  Effect  of  Convict  Labor. 

2.  Effect  of  Vacuum  Sweeper  and  Broom  Substitutes. 

3.  Effect  of  Rapid  Growth  of  Chain-Stores  and  Mail  Order 

Houses. 

4.  Sales  Force. 

5.  Sales  Talk. 

6.  Advertising. 

7.  Territory. 

Fourth  Session  —  Thursday,  June  27th,  10:40  A.  M.-12  M. 

Remuneration  —  Leader,  A.  L.  Curado,  Connecticut 
1.  Wage  Scales:  Piece-Work,  Time. 
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2.  Subsidies  and  Perquisites. 

TOPICS  FOR  DISCUSSION  —  Section  VII. 

VOCATIONS  AND  EMPLOYMENTS 

Consultant,  Evelyn  McKay 

First  Session  —  Tuesday,  June  25th,  10:30  A.  M.-12  M. 

Fact  Finding  —  Leader,  J.  F.  Clunk,  Canada 

1.  Employment   Register   of   American    Foundation   for   the 

Blind. 

2.  Completing  Schedules. 

Second  Session  —  Tuesday,  June  25th,  2:00-4:30  P.  M. 

Notable  Successes  —  Leader,  Guy  Nickerson,  Pa. 

1.  Success  in  Unusual  Vocations. 

2.  New  Occupations  Worth  Investigating. 

Third  Session  —  Wednesday,  June  26th,  2:00-4:30  P.  M. 

Vocational  Training  —  Leader,  William  F.  Dresden,  Mich. 

1.  Opportunities  for  Vocational  Training. 

2.  Value  of  Vocational  Training  in  Schools  for  the  Young 

Blind. 

3.  Value  of  Learning  on  the  Job. 

4.  Blind  Students  in  Co-Operative  Courses. 

5.  Content  of  a  General  Business  Course  for  Blind  Youths. 

Fourth  Session  —  Thursday,  June  27th,  10:40  A.  M.-12  M. 

Vocational  Advice  —  Leader,  Dorothy  Carmer,  New  York 

1.  Personality  Traits  as  Related  to  the  Job. 

2.  How  to  Discover  Latent  Talents. 

3.  Significance  of  Environmental  Factors. 
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